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CHAPTER  VII. 

TORTURE 

To  the  modern  mind  the  judicial  use  of  torture,  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  truth,  is  so  repellant  and  illogical  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  it  has,  from  the   most   ancient   times,  been 
practised  by  nearly  all  civilized  nations.    With  us  the  device 
of  the  jury  has  relieved  the  judge  of  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  him  in  other  systems  of  jurisprudence.    That  responsibility 
had  to  be  met;  a  decision  had  to  be  reached,  even  in  the  most 
doubtful  cases  and,  where  evidence  was  defective  and  conflicting, 
the  use  of  torture  as  an  expedient  to  obtdn  a  confession,  or, 
by  its  endurance,  to  indicate  innocence,  has  seemed,  until  modern 
times,  after  the  disuse  of  compurgation  and  the  judgements  of 
God,  to  be  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  judicial  conscience. 
It  was  admitted  to  be  dangerous  and  fallacious,  to  be  employed   / 
only  with  circumspection,  but  there  was  nothing  to  take  its  place.^ 
I     That  it  should  be  used  by  the  Inquisition  was  a  matter  of 
course,  for  the  crime  of  heresy  was  often  one  peculiarly  diflEicuIt 
'  to  prove ;  confession  was  sought  in  all  cases  and,  from  the  middle   / 
i  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  habitual  employment  of  torture  / 
.'    by  the  Holy  Office  had  been  the  most  efficient  factor  in  spreading 
/     its  use  throughout  Christendom,  at  the  expense  of  the  obsoles-   : 
*      cent  Barbarian  customs.    It  is  true  that  Spain  was  loath  to ,' 
admit  the  innovation.     In  Castile,  which  rejected  the  Inquisition, 
Alfonso  X,  notwithstanding  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  law, 


*  "  Res  est  fragills  et  periculosa  et  quse  veritatem  fallit/' — L.  1,  2  23,  Dig. 
XLTiu,  xviii. 
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required  that  confession  must  be  vohmtary  and  insisted  that, 
if  obtained  by  torture,  it  must  subsequently  be  freely  ratified, 
without  threats  or  pressure.*  In  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon, 
which  admitted  the  Inquisition,  tortiu^  remained  illegal,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  positive  commands  of  Clement  V  tiat  it  was 
employed,  in  1311,  on  the  Templars.'  By  the  time  that  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  was  organized,  however,  torture  in  Castile  was 
in  daily  use  by  the  criminal  courts,  and  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  its  employment  by  the  Holy  Office,  In 
Aragon,  Pena  tells  us  that,  although  it  was  forbidden  in  secular 
jurisprudence,  it  was  freely  permitted  in  matters  of  faith.  Yet 
its  use  was  jealously  watched,  for  when  the  aid  of  torture  was 
sought  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  famil- 
iar, the  C6rtes  of  1646  complained  of  it  as  an  imprecedented 
innovation,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  active  intervention 
of  the  diputados  and  viceroy."  Valencia  had  been  less  rigid  in 
excluding  torture  from  its  courts,  but  so  hmited  its  use  that, 
in  1684,  the  tribimal  reported  that,  in  cases  of  unnatural  crime 
(of  which  it  had  cognizance,  subject  to  the  condition  of  trial  by 
secular  process),  it  no  longer  used  torture,  becaxise  the  methods 
permitted  by  the  fueros  were  so  light  that  the  accused  felt  no 
fear  of  them,  and  they  were  useless  in  extracting  confession.* 

We  shall  see  that  occasionally  tribunals  abused  the  use  of  tor- 
ture, but  the  popular  impression  that  the  inquisitorial  torture- 
chamber  was  the  scene  of  exceptional  refinement  in  cruelty,  of 
specially  ingenious  modes  of  inflicting  agony,  and  of  peculiar 
persistence  in  extorting  confessions,  is  an  error  due  to  sensational 
writers  who  have  exploited  credulity.  The  system  was  evil  in 
conception  and  in  execution,  but  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  at 
least,  was  not  responsible  for  its  introduction  and,  as  a  rule, 
was  less  cruel  than  the  secular  courts  in  its  application,  and 
confined  itself  more  strictly  to  a  few  well-known  methods.  In 
fact,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  its  use  of  tortiu-e  was  less 
frequent,  for  its  scientific  system  of  breaking  down  resistance,  in 
its  long-drawn  procedure,  was  more  effective  than  the  ruder  and 
speedier  practice  of  the  secular  courts  where,  as  we  are  told  by 


*  Psrtidas,  P.  in,  Tit.  xiii,  leyes  4,  5. 

»  See  "  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  III,  313,  315. 

*  Pegnffi  Comment.  110  in  Eymerici  Director.  P.  in. — Bibl.  nacional,  MSS,, 
Mm..  122. 

*  Archivo  hist,  zucional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  61. 
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Archbishop  Pedro  de  Castro  of  Granada,  it  was  notorious  that 
no  one  confessed  except  when  overcome  by  torture/ 

In  this  respect,  the  comparison  between  the  Spanish  and  the 
Roman  Inquisition  }B  also  eminently  in  favor  of  the  former. 
We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  see  the  limitations  which 
it  placed  on  the  use  of  torture,  while  in  Rome  it  was  the  rule 
that  all  who  confessed  or  were  convicted  in  matters  of  faith  were 
tortured  for  the  further  discovery  of  the  truth  and  the  revelation 
of  accomplices.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  many  classes 
of  cases  in  which  torture  was  employed  by  Rome  to  extort  con- 
fession and  in  which  it  was  forbidden  in  Spain — those  involving 
mere  presumption  of  heresy,  such  as  solicitation,  sorcery,  blas- 
phemy etc.  Moreover  in  Rome  the  in  arbitrio  judicum  applied 
not  only  to  the  kind  and  duration  of  the  torture  but  also  to  its 
repetition.'  Spanish  writers  on  practice,  therefore,  were  justi- 
fied in  claiming  for  their  own  tribunals  a  sparing  use  of  torture 
unknown  in  Italy,  while,  as  regards  its  severity,  the  frequency  with 
which  in  the  trials  we  find  that  the  accused  overcame  the  torture 
would  indicate  that  habitually  it  was  not  carried  to  extremity, 
as  it  so  frequently  was  in  the  secular  courts.  No  torture-chamber 
in  the  Inquisition  possessed  the  resources  of  the  corregidor  who 
labored  for  three  hours,  in  1612,  to  obtain  from  Diego  Duke  of 
Estrada  confession  of  a  homicide — the  water  torture,  the  man- 
cuerda,  the  potro,  hot  irons  for  the  feet,  hot  bricks  for  the  stomach 
and  buttocks,  garrotillos  known  as  bone-breakers,  the  trampa  i 
to  tear  the  legs  and  the  bostezo  to  distend  the  mouth— and  all  / 
this  was  an  every-day  matter  of  criminal  justice.' 

'  Pedraza,  Hist,  eccles.  de  Granada,  fol.  275  (Granada,  1638). 

»  CoUectio  Decretor.  S.  Congr.  Sti  Officii,  p.  407  (MS.  penes  wff).— Decreta 
Sac.  Cbngr.  Sti  Officii,  p.  569  (Bibl.  del  R,  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Roma,  Fondo 
camerale,  Congr.  del  S.  Officio,  vol,  3). — Ristrelto  cerca  li  Delitti  pitk  frequent! 
nel  S.  Officio,  p.  18,  148  (MS.  penes  me). — Praxis  procedendi,  Cap.  18,  n.  2, 
3,  5  (Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia). 

*  Vida  de  Don  Diego  Duque  de  Estrada  (Mem.  hist,  espafiol,  XIII.  55-60. 

Estrada  relates  that,  after  the  torture,  he  paid  the  executioner  two  hundred 
ducats  to  preserve  him  from  being  crippled.  The  process  was  very  painful, 
consisting  of  stretching  the  limbs  and  rubbing  with  an  ointment  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  fat  of  man,  snake,  bear,  lion,  viper  and  frog,  melted  over  a  slow 
fire  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  of  pericon,  camomile,  rosado  and  balsam  of  the 
East.    The  treatment  was  successful. 

For  a  frightful  case  of  torture  in  Antwerp,  as  late  as  1792,  extending  at  inter- 
vals over  more  than  a  year,  see  Eugene  Hubert,  La  Torture  dans  les  Pays- 
Bas  AutrichienB,  pp.  124-9  (Bnixelles,  1897). 
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The  indirect  torture  of  especially  harsh  imprisonment  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Inquisition,  and  was  occasionally  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  obstinacy.  It  was  not,  as  in 
the  medieval  Inquirition,  prescribed  as  an  ordinary  resource, 
but  it  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal  and  could  at  any 
time  be  brought  into  play,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pertinacious  heretic, 
in  1512,  who  was  consigned  to  the  most  noisome  part  of  the  prison, 
and  afflicted  in  various  ways,  in  the  hope  of  enlightening  his 
understanding.'  In  the  later  period  of  leisurely  action,  protracted 
imprisonment  was  frequently  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
repentance  and  conversion,  when  wearing  anxiety  and  despair 
weakened  the  will  as  effectually  as  the  sharper  agonies  of  the 
pulley  and  rack.  There  was  also  the  ingenious  device,  frequently 
effective,  by  which  the  fiscal  concluded  his  formal  accusation 
with  a  demand  that,  if  necessary,  the  accused  should  be  tortured 
until  he  confessed.  This  was  unknown  in  the  earher  period, 
but  the  Instructions  of  1561  recommend  it,  giving  as  a  reason  its 
good  results,  and  also  that  torture  requires  a  demand  from  the 
prosecutor  and  a  notification  to  the  defendant,  who  is  unprepared 
for  it  at  this  stage  of  the  trial.'  After  this  it  became  the  univer- 
sal custom  in  all  cases  admitting  of  torture,  and  the  profound 
impression  produced  on  the  xmfortunate  prisoner  can  be  readily 
conceived. 

Torture  itself,  however,  was  regarded  as  too  serious  to  be  left 
to  the  arbitrary  temper  of  a  baffled  or  angry  inquisitor,  and  was 
preceded  by  formalities  designed  to  prevent  its  abuse.  It  was 
the  l^t  resort  when  the  result  of  a  trial  left  doubts  to  be  satisfied. 
After  the  prosecution  and  defence  had  closed,  and  the  consulta 
de  fe  had  assembled  to  consider  the  sentence,  if  the  evidence  was 
too  weak  for  condemnation  while  the  innocence  of  the  accused  was 
not  clear,  it  could  adopt  a  vote  to  torture  and  postpone  the  decision 
to  await  the  outcome.  Even  in  the  ferocity  of  the  early  period 
this  deliberateness  was  frequently  observed,  although  in  the 
reckless  haste  of  procedure  it  was  often  omitted.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Diego  Garcfa,  a  priest  accused  of  having  said  twenty 
years  before,  when  a  boy,  that  the  sacrament  was  bread,  the 
consulta  held  two  meetings,  January  18  and  19,  1490,  and 
finally  voted  torture.    There  was  no  haste  however  and  it  was 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libre  939,  fol.  121. 
'  Instnicciones  de  1561,  S  21  (Arguello,  fol.  30) 
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not  until  February  11th  that  Garcia  was  exposed  to  the  very 
moderate  water-torture  of  about  a  quart  of  water.  No  con- 
fession was  obtaineil  and  he  was  untied,  uith  the  protest  that 
he  had  not  been  suflkdently  tortured,  but  it  was  not  repeated 
\  and,  on  February  26th,  he  was  acquitted  and  restored  to  his 
fame  and  honor,  though,  with  the  ein*iously  perverse  inquisi- 
torial logic,  he  was  made  to  abjure  de  vehementi  and  forbidden 
to  celebrate  mass  for  six  months.*  The  vote  of  the  consulta 
however  was  not  universal  and,  m  1518,  the  Suprema  ordered  it 
to  be  always  observed,  but  a  clause  in  the  Instructions  of  1561, 
remintUng  inquisitors  that  they  must  not  inflict  torture  until 
after  liearing  the  defence  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  restrain 
their  arbitrary  action.'  Even  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
in  reviewing  a  summary  of  cases  of  Valencia,  from  1705  to  1726, 
the  Suprema  rebuked  the  tribunal  for  torturing  Sebastian  Antonio 
Rodriguez  without  previous  consultation,  but  at  this  period  the 
consulta  de  fe  was  becoming  obsolete  and  everything  was  cen- 
tering in  the  Suprema." 

ITie  vote  of  the  coiiaulta  was  still  only  preliminary.  After  it, 
the  accused  was  brought  into  the  audience-chamber,  where  all 
tlie  inquisitors  and  the  episcopal  Oriliiiary  were  rcfjuired  to  be 
present.  He  was  notified  of  the  decision  of  the  consulta;  if  he 
was  a  diminuio,  the  points  in  which  his  confession  had  failed  to 
satisfy  the  evidence  were  pointed  out;  if  avegativo,  no  explana- 
tions were  necessary;  if  it  was  on  iiitcrdion  or  m  caput  alienum 
he  was  made  to  understand  it.  He  was  adjured^  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  Blessetl  Virgin,  to  confess  fully,  without  false 
evidence  as  to  himself  or  others  and,  if  this  failed  to  move  him, 
a  formal  sentence  of  torture  was  signed  by  all  the  judges  and  read 
to  him.  It  recited  that,  in  view  of  the  suspicions  arising  against 
him  from  the  evidence,  they  condenmcfl  htm  to  be  tortured  for 
such  length  of  time  as  they  should  see  fit,  in  order  that  he  might 
tell  the  truth  of  what  had  been  testified  against  him,  protesting 
that,  if  in  the  torture  he  should  die  or  suffer  effusion  of  blood  or 
mutilation,  it  should  not  be  attributed  to  them,  but  to  him  for 
not  telling  the  truth.  If  the  torture  was  to  discover  aceomplices, 
care  was  taken  to  make  no  allusion  to  him  and  to  give  luni  no 


*  Arehivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  99,  n.  25. 
^  Ibidem,  Lee.  54,  ii.  356.— Boletin,  XXIII,  335-7.— Instnicciones  de  1501, 
§  50  (ArgueUo.  fol.  3-1). 
'  Archive  hist,  uaciunal,  luquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  3,  n.  7,  fol.  393. 
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chance  of  cleaiing  himself,  for  he  was  assiimed  to  be  already 
convicted/ 

Even  this  sentence  was  not  necessarily  a  finality  for,  if  the 
accused  offered  a  new  defence,  it  had  to  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  before  proceeding  further.'  Moreover  he  had  theoretically 
a  right  to  appeal  to  the  inqtdsitor-general  from  this,  as  from  all 
other  interlocutory  sentences.  This  right  varied  at  different 
times.  A  ruling  by  the  Suprema,  in  1538,  appears  to  indicate 
that  it  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  the  Instructions 
of  1561  tell  inquisitors  that,  if  they  feel  scruple,  they  should 
grant  it,  but  if  satisfied  that  the  sentence  is  justified  they  should 
refuse  the  appeal  as  frivolous  and  dilatory.*  Still  the  right  to 
ask  it  was  so  fully  recognized  that,  if  the  accused  was  not  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  thus  a  minor,  his  curador  or  guardian  was 
required  to  be  present,  in  order  to  interject  an  appeal  if  he  saw 
fit,  and  I  have  met  with  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Angela 
P^rez,  a  Morisco  slave,  before  the  Toledo  tribunal  in  1575,  where  it 
was  as  usual  unsuccessful,  for  the  Suprema  confirmed  the  sentence/ 
Tribunals  seem  not  infrequently  to  have  allowed  appeals,  but, 
with  the  growing  centraUzation  in  the  Suprema,  they  became 
superfluous  and  a  formula,  drawn  up  in  1690,  directs  that  no 
attention  be  paid  to  them.* 

When  the  indications  of  guilt  were  too  slender  to  justify  tor- 
ture, the  consulta  de  fe  sometimes  voted  to  threaten  torture.* 
Then  the  sentence  was  formally  drawn  up  and  read  to  the 
accused,  he  was  taken  to  the  torture-chamber,  stripped  and  per- 
haps tied  on  the  potro  or  escalera,  without  proceeding  further. 
A  cmious  case  of  this  was  that  of  Leonor  P^rez  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  was  sentenced,  May  3,  1634,  in  Valladohd,  to  be  placed 
in  conspectu  tormeniorum.  When  stripped,  on  May  10th,  the 
executioner  reported  marks  of  previous  torture;  the  proceedings 
were  suspended  and,  on  May  13th,  she  admitted  that,  twenty 
years  before,  she  had  been  tortured  in  Coimbra.    On  Jime  14th 


'  Pablo  Garcfa,  Orden  de  Proceasar,  fol.  27-8. 

*  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Leg,  939.  fol.  113. — Instrucciones  de 
1561,  5  50  (Arguello,  fol.  34). 

*  Archivo  de  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544'  (Lib.  6). — MSS,  of  Library  of  Univ. 
of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib   934. 

*  Simancse  Enchirid.,  Tit,  lii,  n.  33. 
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the  sentence  was  again  executed,  but,  before  being  stripped, 
she  confesstxl  to  some  Jewish  beliefs  and  then  fainted.  A  post- 
ponement was  necessary  and  two  days  later  she  revoked  her 
confession.  The  ease  dragged  on  and  it  w.is  not  iinHI  August  1, 
1637  that  she  was  condemned  to  abjure  dv  vtln-inittii,  U\  six  years 
of  exile,  a  fine  nf  two  iimidred  ducals^id  to  be  paraded  in  ver- 
guenza,  but  we  still  hear  of  lier  as  in  prison,  early  in  1G39.'  It 
required  strong  nerves  to  endure  this  threat  of  torture,  with 
its  terrif34ng  formalities  and  adjiu*ations,  and  it  was  frequently 
effective. 

The  conditions  held  to  justify  torture  were  that  the  offencel/^ 
c'^arged  was  of  sufficient  _gra\'ity,  and  that  the  evidence,  while 
not  wholly  decisive,  was  such  that  the  accused  should  have  the 
opportimity  of  "purging"  it,  by  endurance  proportionate  to  its 
strength.  From  the  inquisitor's  point  of  view,  it  was  a  favor 
to  the  accused,  as  it  gave  him  a  chance  which  w^as  denied  to  those 
whose  condemnation  was  resolverl  upon.  This  is  illustrated  by 
a  highly  significant  case  in  the  Toledo  tribunal  in  1488.  Juan 
del  Rio  had  lived  long  in  Rome,  where  he  was  present  in 
the  jubilee  of  1475;  by  the  arts  of  the  courtier  he  won  the  favor 
of  Sixtus  IV  and  returned  to  Spain  ai)0ut  1483,  loaded  with 
benefices — among  them  a  prebend  in  the  Toledo  cathedral — 
which  excited  cupidity  and  enmity.  He  was  an  Old  ChrivStian, 
of  pure  Biscayan  descent,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  Judaism, 
but  he  was  a  loose  and  inconsiderate  chatterer;  in  the  S[)ain 
which  he  had  left  there  was  much  licence,  in  the  Rome  where 
be  had  so  long  sojourned  there  was  more;  he  could  not,  on  Iiis 
return^  accommodate  liimself  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
his  reckle^  talk  gave  the  opportunity  of  making  vacancies  of 
his  numerous  preferments.  The  evidence  against  him  was 
of  the  flimsiest;  the  most  serious  charge  was  that,  when  a  tenant 
had  been  unable  to  pay  rent  on  account  of  the  Inquisition,  he 
had  petulantly  wished  it  at  the  devil.  At  a  later  period  he 
wouUl  have  had  a  chance  to  purge  the  evidence  by  the  water- 
torture,  but  this  was  not  permitted  him;  he  was  hurried  to  the 
stake  as  a  pt^rtinacious  negativo,  leaving  hia  spoils  to  those  who 
could  grasp  them.' 


i 


*  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  t*eg.  552,  fol.  17,  22,  23. 

•  Archive  hint,  nacioual,  Inqiiisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  170,  n.  679. 
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It  was  a  well-accepted  maxim  of  the  civil  law  'that  torture 
^should  not  be  employed  when  the  penalty  of  the  crime  charged 
(was  less  severe  than  the  infliction  of  torture — an  equation  of 
suffering  which  afforded  to  the  doctors  ample  opportunity  of 
defining  the  unknown  quantity.  This  was  fully  accepted  by 
the  Inquisition  and  we  are  told  that  torture  is  not  indicated  for 
propositions  merely  offensive,  rash,  scandalous  or  blasphemous, 
or  for  the  assertion  that  simple  fornication  is  not  a  mortal  sin, 
or  for  heretical  blasphemy,  or  sorcery,  or  for  propositions  arising 
from  ignorance,  or  for  bigamy  or  solicitation  in  the  confessional, 
or  for  lying  under  excommimication  for  a  year,  or  for  other 
matters  which  infer  only,  hght  suspicion  of  heresy,  even  though 
for  some  of  these  offences  the  punishment  was  scourging  and  the 
galleys.  Torture  is  freely  alluded  to  as  an  irreparable  injury  the 
use  of  which  would  be  unjustifiable  in  such  matters.^ 

This,  however,  was,  like  everything  else  in  this  nebulous 
region,  open  to  considerable  laxity  in  appUcation.  When  Fran- 
cisco de  Tornamira,  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  page  of  the  Duke  of 
Pastrana,  was  tried  in  1592,  on  the  charge  of  having  said  that 
Jews  and  Moors  could  be  saved  if  they  had  faith  in  their  respec- 
tive beliefs,  he  denied  and  was  tortured  till  he  confessed,  and 
then  the  triviaUty  of  his  offence  was  admitted  by  subjecting  him 
only  to  abjuration  de  levi,  to  hearing  a  mass  as  a  penitent  in  the 
audience-chamber,  and  to  a  reprimand.  The  same  tribunal 
in  1579,  tried  Stefano  Grillen,  an  Italian,  who,  in  a  discussion 
with  some  chance  fellow-travellers,  maintained  that  the  miracles 
at  the  shrines  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha  and  of  la  Caridad  were 
wrought  by  the  Virgin  herself  and  not  by  her  images.  He 
freely  confessed  but  was  tortured — apparently  on  intention — 
and  was  dismissed  with  the  same  trivial  punishment  as  Torna- 
mira.' Even  more  suggestive  is  the  case  of  Juan  Pereira,  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  tried,  in  1646,  for  Judaism  at  Valladolid.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  dilatory  and  he  gradually  became  demented; 
nothing  could  be  done  with  him  and  opinions  were  divided  as 
to  the  reality  of  his  insanity.  The  Suprema  was  applied  to  and 
sagely  ordered  torture  to  find  out.  It  was  administered,  April 
22,  1648,  but  the  method  of  diagnosis  was  not  as  successful  as 
its  ingenuity  deserved  and,  in  August,  he  was  sent  to  a  hospital 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80  ;  Leg.  61, — 
Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  342 
»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  YC.  20.  T.  I 
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for  six  months,  with  instructions  to  observe  him  carefully.  As 
his  name  after  this  disappears  from  the  records,  he  probably 
died  in  the  hospital/  It  is  evident  that  the  Inquisition  did  not 
take  to  heart  the  warning  issued  by  the  Suprema,  in  1533,  that 
torture  was  a  very  delicate  matter.* 

When  we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  evidence 
requiring  torture  for  its  elucidation,  we  find  how  illusory  were 
all  the  attempts  of  the  legists  to  lay  down  absolute  rules,  and 
how  it  all  ended  in  leaving  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the 
tribunal.  As  confession,  though  desired,  was  not  essential  to 
conviction,  the  negalivo  who  was  convicted  on  sufficient  evidence 
was  not  to  be  tortured,  but  was  to  be  relaxed.  Even  this  rule, 
however,  could  be  set  aside  at  the  caprice  of  the  judge,  though 
he  was  warned,  in  such  cases,  to  put  on  record  a  protest  that 
he  did  not  direct  the  torture  against  the  matters  that  had  been 
proved,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  endurance  of  torture  might 
purge  them  and  nullify  the  proof.*  It  was  impossible  to  reduce 
to  a  logical  formula  that  which  in  its  essence  was  illogical,  or  to 
frame  an  accm-ate  definition  of  evidence  that  was  insufficient 
for  conviction  yet  sufficient  for  torture.  It  was  easy  to  say 
that  semiplena  evidence  suffices,  but  what  was  semiplena?  One 
authority  will  tell  us  that  a  single  witness,  even  an  accomplice, 
justifies  torture,  another  that  three  accomplice  witnesses  are 
requisite.  One  impartial  and  unexceptionable  witness,  again,  is 
sometimes  held  to  require  public  fame  as  an  adjuvant,  but  the 
records  are  full  of  cases  in  which  torture  was  employed  on  the 
imsupported  testimony  of  a  single  witness.  The  weight  of  other 
more  or  less  confirmatory  evidence  was  also  keenly  debated,  with- 
out reaching  substantial  agreement — whether  flight  before  arrest, 
or  breaking  gaol,  or  vacillation  and  equivocation  when  exam- 
ined, or  even  pallor,  was  sufficient  justification.*  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that,  as  a  practical  result,  we  are  told  that 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  luquisicion,  Leg.  552,  fol,  36 

»  Ibidem,  Lib.  939,  fol   110 
Lib.  4). 

■  Elucidationes  Sti  OfiBcii,  §  21  (Archive  de  AlcaU,  Hacienda,  Leg.  244.* 

*  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. — Elucida- 
tiones Sancti  Officii,  §  22  (ubi  sup.).— Bihl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  Cap.  ii, 
5^  3,  4;  Cap.  v,  g  4. — Pcgnie  Comment.  110  in  Eymerici Direct.  P.m. — Simancse 
de  Cath.  Institt.  Tit.  lxv,  n.  23-34;  Ejusd.  Enchirid.  Tit.  liii,  n.  17,  19.— 
Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  933. 
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all  these  questions  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
to  be  decided  in  each  individual  case.*  Under  such  conditions 
it  would  be  useless  to  expect  consistency  of  practice  in  all  tri- 
bunals and  at  all  periods.  We  have  seen  above  that  cases  were 
sonaetimes  suspended  because  evidence  had  not  been  ratified, 
j  yet  the  Toledo  tribunal,  in  1584,  tortured  Lope  el  Gordo  for 
I  that  very  reason,  because  the  chief  witness  against  him  had 
not  ratified  his  testimony,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  add  that 
Lope  endured  the  torments  and  thus  earned  suspension  of  his 
case.' 

The  diminuiOf  whose  confession  did  not  cover  all  the  adverse 
evidence,  was,  according  to  rule,  to  be  tortured  in  order  to  account 
for  the  deficiency.  If  he  endured  without  further  admission, 
he  was  to  be  punished  on  the  basis  of  what  he  had  confessed, 
but  if  he  did  not  thus  purge  the  evidence,  he  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  galleys.  This  was  sometimes  done  in  mere  sin^plusage, 
apparently  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  tribunal,  as  in  the 
Toledo  case  of  Antonio  de  Andrada,  in  1585,  who  confessed  what 
was  amply  sufficient  for  his  punishment,  but,  as  there  were 
some  omissions,  was  tortured  to  elucidate  them.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  we  are  assured  that  there  was  much 
caution  used  in  torturing  diminutos,  and  that  it  was  not  done 
unless  the  omitted  matters  were  such  as  to  call  for  relaxation. 
If  they  concerned  accomplices,  however,  whom  the  culprit  was 
suspected  of  shielding,  he  was  tortured  in  caput  alienum.  Retrac- 
tion or  vacillation  of  confession  necessarily  required  torture  to 
reconcile  the  contradiction;  this  occurred  chiefly  with  timid 
persons,  frightened  by  the  demand  of  the  fiscal  for  torture,  and 
thus  led  to  make  admissions  which  they  subsequently  recalled, 
thxxs  bringing  upon  themselves  what  they  had  sought  to  avoid.' 
The  question  of  intention,  in  the  performance  of  acts  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  frequent  occasion 
of  torture,  as  there  was  no  other  means  known  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  period,  which  was  bent  on  ascertaining  the  secrets 
of  the  offender's  mind. 


*  Archivo  hist,  nacional.  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fo!.  80. — Pegnffi, 
loc.  cit. — Simancffi  de  Cath.  Institt.,  loc.  cit. 

»  MSS.  of  Library  of  TTniv.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20.  T.  I. 

■  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. — MSS. 
of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I.— Bibi.  nacional,  MSS.,  Pp,  28;  Ibidem, 
V,  377,  Cap.  ii,  H  6,  7;  Cap.  v. 
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Yet  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases,  when  torture  appears 
to  be  pure  surplusage,  there  may  have  been  the  kindly  intention 
of  contributing  to  the  salvation  of  the  sufferer,  by  inducing  or 
confirming  his  conversion;  for  habitual  persecution  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God  induced  a  state  of  mind  precluding  all  rational 
intellectual  processes,  where  the  faith  was  concerned.  Thus 
Rojas  tells  us  that  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  the  use  of 
torture,  when  the  salvation  of  the  culprit's  soul  was  involved, 
so  that  he  might  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  and  undergo  penance 
through  which  he  might  be  saved/  This  reasoning  was  urged  in 
the  case  of  R^n6  Perrault,  in  1624,  by  some  of  the  consultores 
of  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  His  crime  of  maltreating  the  Host 
was  public  and  unquestionable,  but  he  had  varied  in  his  state- 
ments as  to  his  faith ;  the  consulta  de  f e  was  unanimous  in  order- 
ing tortiu'e  to  discover  possible  accomplices,  but  some  of  the 
members  desired  a  special  additional  torture  in  order  to  confirm 
him  in  the  faith  and  save  his  soul.* 

That  witnesses  should  be  tortured,  in  order  to  obtain  or  confirmi* 
their  testimony,  is  an  abuse  which,  repulsive  as  it  may  seem  top 
us,  has  been,  with  more  or  less  disguise,  a  practice  wherever 
tortiwe  has  been  used.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  law  prohibited 
that  one  who  had  admitted  his  own  guilt  should  be  examined  as 
to  that  of  another,  and  this  principle,  adopted  in  the  False  Decre- 
tals, became  a  part  of  the  early  canon  law."  The  Inquisition, 
however,  regarded  the  conviction  of  a  heretic  as  only  the  prelimi- 
nary to  forcing  him  to  denounce  his  associates;  the  earliest 
papal  utterance,  in  1252,  authorizing  its  use  of  torture,  prescribed 
the  employment  of  this  means  to  discover  accomplices  and 
finally  Paul  IV  and  Pius  V  decreed  that  all  who  were  convicted 
and  confessed  should,  at  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitors,  be  tor-' 
tured  for  this  purpose.*  The  question  prialable  or  difinitive^ 
in  which  the  convict  was  tortured  to  make  him  reveal  his  asso- 
ciates, became,  through  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition,  a  part 
of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  all  lands  in  which  torture  was 

"  Rojaa  de  Haeret.,  P.  I,  n.  374. 

>  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  VI. 

*  Const.  17,  Cod.  ix,  ii. — Pseudo-Julii  Epist.  ii,  Cap.  xviii. — Gratiani  Decret. 
P.  II,  Caus.  V,  q.  3,  c.  5. 

•  Innocent.  P  P.  IV  Bull.  Ad  exiirpanda,  ?26  (Bullar.  Roman.  1,91).— Locati 
Opus  judiciate  Inquisitor,  p.  477  (Rorase,  1570). 
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employed.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  torture  of  witnesses,  for  the 
criminal's  fate  had  been  decided,  and  he  was  thus  used  only  to 
give  testimony  against  others. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  was,  therefore,  only  following  a  general 
practice  when  it  tortured,  in  caput  cUienum,  those  who  had  con- 
fessed their  guilt.  No  confession  was  accepted  as  complete  unless 
it  revealed  the  names  of  those  whom  the  penitent  knew  to  be  guilty 
of  heretical  acts ,  if  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  not 
fully  dischar^ng  his  conscience  in  this  respect,  torture  was  the 
natural  resort.  Even  the  impenitent  or  the  relapsed,  who  was 
doomed  to  relaxation,  was  thus  to  be  tortured  and  was  to  be  given 
clearly  to  imderstand  that  it  was  as  a  witness  and  not  as  a  party, 
and  that  his  endurance  of  torture  would  not  save  him  from  the 
stake.  The  Instructions  of  1561,  however,  warn  inquisitors  that 
in  these  cases  much  consideration  shoxild  be  exercised  and  tor- 
ture in  caput  cUienum  was  rather  the  exception  in  Spain,  than 
the  rule  as  in  Rome.*  In  the  case  of  the  negativo,  against  whom 
conclusive  evidence  was  had,  and  who  thus  was  to  be  con- 
demned without  torture,  the  device  of  torturing  him  against  his 
presumable  accomplices  afforded  an  opportunity  of  endeavoring 
to  secure  his  own  confession  and  conversion.  We  have  seen 
this  fail,  in  1596,  in  the  Mexican  case  of  Manuel  Diaz,  nor  was  it 
more  successful  in  Lima,  in  1639,  with  Enrique  de  Paz  y  Mello, 
although  the  final  outcome  was  different.  He  persistently 
denied  through  five  successive  publications  of  evidence,  as  testi- 
mony against  him  accumulated  in  the  trials  of  his  associates. 
He  was  sentenced  to  relaxation  and  torture  in  caput  alienum; 
it  was  administered  with  great  severity  without  overcoming  his 
fortitude,  and  he  persisted  through  five  other  publications  as 
fresh  evidence  was  gathered.  Yet  at  midnight  before  the  auto 
de  fe,  in  which  he  was  to  be  biu^nt,  he  weakened.  He  confessed 
as  to  himself  and  others  and  his  sentence  was  modified  to  recon- 
ciliation and  the  galleys,  while  good  use  was  made  of  his  reve- 
lations against  thirty  of  his  accomplices.' 

The  torture  of  witnesses  who  were  not  themselves  under  trial 
was  permitted  when  they  varied  or  retracted,  or  so  contradicted 
other  witnesses  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  thus  to  ascertain 


*  Praxis  procedendi,  Cap,  18,  n.  16-21  (Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de 
Valencia). — Simancffi  Enchirid.  Tit.  lii,  n.  31. — Instrucciones  de  1561,  §  45  (Argu- 
ello,  fol.  33). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  812,  Lima,  fol.  20-24. 
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the  truth;  but  whether  clerical  witnesses  could  be  so  treated  was 
a  subject  of  debate.  As  a  rule  torture  in  such  cases  was  directed 
to  be  moderate,  neither  light  nor  excessive,  but  when  testimony 
was  revoked  it  could  be  repeated  up  to  three  inflictions.^  As 
we  have  seen  above  (Vol.  II,  p.  537)  slaves  testifjdng  in  the  cases  of 
their  masters  could  always  be  tortured  if  necessary  to  confirm  ] 
their  evidence.  In  the  prosecution  of  Juan  de  la  Caballerfa,  in  ' 
1488,  as  accessory  to  the  murder  of  San  Pedro  Arbu^s,  his  slave- 
girl  Lucfa  gave  compromising  evidence  which  she  was  persuaded 
to  retract,  with  the  result  that  she  was  twice  tortured  and 
confirmed  it,' 

like  ma/estos,  in  heresy  there  were  no  privileged  classes  exempt  ( 
from  torture.     Nobles  were  subject  to  it  and  so  were  ecclesiastics 
of  all  ranks,  but  the  latter  were  to  be  tortured  less  severely  than  \ 
laymen,  imless  the  case  was  very  grave,  and  they  were  entitled  ^ 
to  a  clerical  torturer  if  one  could  be  foimd  to  perform  the  oflSce. 
As  in  their  arrest,  so  in  torture  the  sentence,  by  a  carta  acordada 
of  1633,  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Suprema  for  confirmation.' 

As  regards  age,  there  seems  to  have  been  none  that  conferred 
exemption.  Llorente,  indeed,  in  describing  a  case  in  which  a 
woman  of  ninety  was  tortured  at  Cuenca,  says  that  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  the  Suprema  which  prescribed  that  the 
aged  should  only  be  placed  in  conspectu  tormentorum,^  but  I 
have  never  met  with  such  a  rule.  In  1540  the  Suprema  ordered 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  quality  and  age  of  the 
accused  and,  if  advisable,  the  torture  should  be  very  moderate, 
while  the  Instructions  of  1561,  which  are  very  full,  impose  no  limit 
of  age  and  leave  everything  to  the  discretion  of  the  tribimal.' 
Cases  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  which  age  combined  with  - 
infirmity  is  given  as  a  reason  for  omitting  torture  or  inflicting  \ 
it  with  moderation,  but  age  alone  offered  no  exemption.  At 
a  Toledo  auto  dc  fe  we  find  Isabel  Canese,  aged  seventy-eight, 


'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  61. — Praxis  procedendi, 
Cap.  18,  n.  13  (Ibidem). 

'  Bibl.  nationale  de  France,  fonds  espagnol,  n.  81. 

■  Pegnffi  Comment.  110  in  Eymerici  Director.  P.  in. — Simancae  de  Cath. 
Inetitt.  Tit.  Lxv,  n.  50.— MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218*,  p.  269. 

*  Llorente,  Hist,  crlt.,  Cap.  xvni,  Art.  1.  n.  24. 

•  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  110.— Instruccionefl  de  1661, 
\\  48-55  (ArgueUo,  fol.  33-4). 
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who  promptly  confessed  before  the  torture  had  proceeded  very 
far,  and  Isabel  de  Jaen,  aged  eighty  who,  at  the  fifth  turn  of  the 
cords  fjunted  and  was  revived  with  difficulty.*  In  1607,  at 
Valencia,  Jaime  Chuleyla,  aged  seventy-six,  after  confessing  cer- 
tain matters,  was  accused  by  a  new  witness  of  being  an  alfaqui; 
this  he  denied  and  was  duly  tortured.' 

/  Not  much  more  respect  was  paid  to  youth.  In  1607,  at  Valen- 
cia, Isabel  Madalena,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  was  vaguely  accused 
of  Moorish  practices,  was  tortu^Bd,  overcame  the  torture  and 
was  penanced  with  a  hundred  lashes.  In  the  same  year  that 
tribunal  showed  more  consideration  for  Joan  de  Heredia,  a  boy 
of  ten  or  eleven,  whom  a  lying  witness  accused  of  going  to  a 
house  where  Moorish  doctrines  were  taught.  On  his  steadfast 
denial,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  conspectu  tormentorum, 
which  was  carried  out  in  spite  of  an  appeal  by  his  procurator, 
but  he  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence  and  the  case  was 
suspended.'  Mental  incapacity,  short  of  insanity,  was  not  often 
allowed  exemption  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  Valencia  tribunal 
that  when,  about  1710,  the  Suprema  ordered  the  torture  of 
Joseph  Felix,  for  intention  with  regard  to  certain  propositions, 
it  remonstrated  and  represented  that  he  was  too  ignorant  to 
comprehend  the  object  of  the  torture.* 

J  It  was  a  universal  law  that  torture  should  not  endanger  life 
or  limb  and,  although  this  was  often  disregarded  when  the  work 
was  under  way,  it  called  for  a  certain  amount  of  preliminary 
caution  to  see  that  the  patient  was  in  condition  promising  endur- 
ance— caution  admitted  in  theory  butr  not  always  observed  in 
practice.  When  there  was  doubt,  the  physician  of  the  Inquisition 
was  sometimes  called  in,  as  in  the  case  of  Rodrigo  P^rez,  at 
Toledo,  in  1600,  who  was  sick  and  weak,  and  the  medical  certifi- 
cate that  torture  would  endanger  health  and  life  sufficed  to  save 
him,  but  the  Suprema  was  not  so  considerate  when,  in  1636,  it 
ordered  the  Valencia  tribunal  to  torture  Joseph  Pujal  before  trans- 
ferring him  to  the  hospital,  as  was  done  afterwards  on  account 


»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional.  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  I^eg.  2,  n.  10,  fol.  74, 

»  Ibidem,  Leg.  2,  n.  7,  fol.  5;  n.  10.  fol.  37.  79. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  3,  n.  7,  fol.  346. 
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of  his  illness.*  Pregnancy  has  always  been  deemed  a  sufficient 
reason  for  at  least  postponing  the  infliction,  but  the  Madrid 
tribunal,  in  instructions  of  1690,  only  makes  the  concesaon  of  L^ 
placing  pregnant  women  on  a  seat,  in  place  of  binding  them  on  | 
the  rack,  while  applying  the  exceedingly  severe  torture  of  the  | 
garrote — sharp  cords,  two  on  each  arm  and  two  on  each  leg,  I 
bound  around  the  limb  and  twisted  with  a  short  lever.*  Hernia 
was  regarded,  at  least  in  the  earHer  time,  as  precluding  torture, 
and  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  it  served  to  exempt 
the  patient  but,  in  1662,  the  official  instructions  of  the  Suprema 
order  that  no  exceptions  be  made  on  that  account,  save  the 
omission  of  the  trampazo  vigoroso,  which  causes  downward  strain; 
in  the  other  tortures  a  good  strong  truss  suffices  to  avert  danger 
and  it  should  always  be  kept  on  hand  in  readiness  for  such  sub- 
jects.' In  accordance  with  this  the  Madrid  tribunal  in  1690, 
orders  for  hernia  cases  the  use  of  the  seat  provided  for  pregnant 
women.  As  regards  women  who  were  suckling,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  estabhshed  rule.  In  1575,  when  the  Valencia  tribu- 
nal proposed  to  torture  Maria  Gilo,  the  physician  who  was  called 
in  reported  that  it  would  expose  the  child  to  imminent  risk  and 
the  purpose  was  abandoned.  In  1608,  however,  at  Toledo, 
when  the  same  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Luisa  de  Narvaez, 
the  consulta  voted  in  discordia  and  the  Suprema  ordered  her  to 
be  tortured.* 

Besides  these  generalities,  there  were  occasional  special  cases 
in  which  torture  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  condition  , 
of  the  patient — heart  disease,  excessive  debility,  repeated  faint-A^ 
ings  during  the  administration  and  other  causes.  The  physi- 
cian and  the  surgeon  were  always  called  in,  when  the  prisoner 
was  stripped,  to  examine  him  and  they  were  kept  at  hand  to  be 
summoned  in  case  of  accident.  The  tribunals  seem  to  have  been 
more  tender-hearted  than  the  Suprema  which,  in  its  instructions 
of  1662,  reproved  inquisitors  who  avoid  sentencing  to  tortiu^e 
on  account  of  weakness  or  of  a  broken  arm.  This,  it  says,  is 
not  proper,  because  it  forfeits  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  con- 

"  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I.— Archivo  hist,  nacional, 
Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  9,  n.  1,  fol,  102,  148. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  934. 
»  Ibidem,  Lib.  977,  fol.  267. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  396. — MSS.  of  Library 
of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20.  T.  L 
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fesdon  in  the  various  preliminaries  of  reading  the  sentence, 
carrying  to  the  torture-chamber,  stripping  him  and  tying  him 
to  the  trestle;  besides,  after  commencing,  the  torture  is  always 
:  to  be  stopped  when  the  physician  so  orders.*  There  was  another 
salutary  precaution — that  iirere  should  be  a  proper  interval 
between  the  last  meal  and  the  tortiu-e.  About  1560,  Inquisitor 
Cervantes  says  that  the  patient  is  not  to  have  food  or  drink  on 
the  evening  before  or  on  the  morning  of  the  infliction  and,  in 
1722,  a  writer  specifies  eight  hours  for  the  preliminary  fasting.* 

In  the  administration  of  torture,  all  the  inquisitors  and  the 
episcopal  representative  were  required  to  be  present,  with  a  notary 
J  or  secretary  to  record  the  proceedings.  No  one  else  save  the 
executioner  was  allowed  to  be  present,  except  when  the  physician 
or  surgeon  was  called  in.  In  the  earlier  period,  there  was  some 
trouble  in  providing  an  official  to  perform  the  repulsive  work. 
An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  compel  the  minor  employees 
to  do  it  but  with  doubtful  success.  Ferdinand,  in  a  letter  of 
July  22,  1486,  to  Torquemada,  complains  that  the  inquisitors 
of  Saragossa  had  employed  a  torturer  because  the  messengers 
had  refused  to  do  the  work,  and  he  suggests  that  a  messenger  be 
discharged  and  the  torturer  serve  in  his  place  without  increase 
of  salary;  if  this  cannot  be  done  the  salary  should  be  reduced. 
No  salaried  torturer  appears  in  the  pay-rolls;  the  duties  were  not 
constant  and  doubtless  when  wanted  proper  functionaries  were 
called  in  and  paid — but  there  is  suggestiveness  in  a  letter  of 
Ferdinand,  in  1498,  ordering  the  restoration  of  a  certain  Pedro 
de  Moros,  who  had  been  dropped,  to  serve  as  messenger  and 
'*for  such  other  duties  as  the  inquisitors  might  order"  at  five 
hundred  sueldos  a  year.'  At  one  time  the  alcaide  of  the  prison 
seems  to  have  been  the  official  torturer  for,  in  1536,  the  Suprema 
writes  to  the  inquisitors  of  Navarre  that,  if  their  alcaide  is  not 
skilled  in  the  business,  they  must  find  some  one  who  is,  and  not 
work  the  implements  themselves,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  for 
it  is  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  their  persons  or  office.*     In 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  934. 

'  Ibidem,  loc.  cit. — Praxis  procedendi,  Cap.  18,  n.  29  (Archive  hist,  nacional, 
Inquisicion  de  Valencia). 

'  Archive  gen.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  Regist.  3684,  fol.  102. — Archive  de  Simancaa, 
Inquisicien,  Lib.  I. 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  78,  fel.  56. 
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1587,  at  Valencia,  we  hear  that  the  messenger  and  portero  served  . 

as  assistants  and  the  Suprcma  ordered  the  work  to  be  entrusted 
to  a  confidential  familiar.*  Eventually  however  the  tribunals 
employed  the  public  executioner  of  the  town,  who  was  skilled  ^ 
in  his  vocation.  When^  in  1040,  at  VaUadolid,  Isabel  L6pez 
was  ordered  to  be  tortured  on  November  2M,  the  alcaide  reported 
that  the  public  functionary  was  absent  and  the  tinie  of  his  return 
was  uncertain;  the  tordire  was  necessarily  postponed  and,  on 
the  27th,  Isabel  took  it  into  her  head  to  confess  and  thus  escaped 
the  infliction.'  In  Ma<in<i,  from  March  to  August,  1081,  Alonao 
de  Alcalii,  the  city  executioner,  was  paid  by  the  tribunal  fort}'- 
four  ducats,  for  eleven  torturings,  at  four  ducats  apiece*  It 
seems  strange  that  objection  should  be  made  to  the  torturer 
being  disguised  but,  in  1524,  the  Suprema  forbade  him  to  wear  a 
mask  or  to  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet;  subsequently  he  was  permitted 
to  wear  a  hood  and  to  change  his  garments  ami,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  mask  and  other  disguise  were  permissible,  if  it  were 
thought  best  that  he  should  not  be  recognized/ 

At  ever}*-  stage  in  the  preliminaries,  after  reading  the  sentence, 
taking  the  prisoner  down  to  the  torture-chamber,  calling  in  the 
executioner,  stripping  the  prisoner  and  tying  him  to  the  trestle, 
there  was  a  pause  in  which  he  was  solemnly  adjured  to  tell  the  ^ 
truth  for  the  love  of  God,  as  the  inquisitors  (|id  not  desire  to  see 
liim  suffer.*  The  exposure  of  stripping  was  not  a  mere  wanton 
aggravation  but  was  necessary,  for  the  cords  around  the  thighs 
ami  arms,  the  belt  at  the  waist  with  cords  passing  from  it  over 
the  shoulders  from  front  to  back,  required  access  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  body  and,  at  the  end  of  the  torture,  there  was  little 
of  the  surface  that  had  not  bail  its  due  share  of  agony.  Women 
as  well  as  men  were  subjected  to  this,  the  slight  concession  to 
decency  being  the  zaragikelles  or  paHos  de  la  verguenza^  a  kind 
of  abbreviated  bathing-trunks,  but  the  denudation  seems  to 
have  been  comjilete  before  these  were  put  on.*    The  patient 


^  Archivo  hist,  nacinnal,  Inqiiisicion  de  Valencia,  L^.  5,  n.  3,  fol.  143. 

*  Archivo  de  StmaiioaH.  Inquisicion,  Ixrg.  552,  fol.  35. 

'  Thidem,  l<eg.  1480,  fol.  13.     In    the   acoounts  thesp  Are   mostly  described 
diacreetly  as  "  diliRencitis  wiTetos." 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  930,  fol.  110. — Archivo  liist.  nacional,  Inquiaicion  de  Valencia^ 
Ug.  2flfl,  fol.  SO. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  934. 

*  TliUH  in  the  trial  of  Isabel  dc  Montoya,  after  abe  ia  stripped  "  luego  ae  le  maa- 
pnner  lo»  paAos  de  la  vergilcnza"  (MS.  penes  me). 
VOL.  Ul  2 
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was  admonished  not  to  tell  falsehoods  about  himself  or  others 
and,  during  the  tortiu-e,  the  only  words  to  be  addressed  to  him 
were  ''XeUjthe  truth."  No  questions  were  to  be  put  and  no 
names  mentioned  to  him,  for  the  reason,  as  we  are  told,  that 
the  sufferers  in  their  agonies  were  ready  to  say  anything  that  was 
in  any  way  suggested,  and  to  bear  false-witness  against  themselves 
and  others.  The  executioner  was  not  to  speak  to  the  patient, 
or  make  faces  at  him,  or  threaten  him,  and  the  inquisitors  should 
see  that  he  so  arranged  the  cords  and  other  devices  as  not  to  cause 
permanent  crippling  or  breaking  of  the  bones.  The  work  was  to 
proceed  slowly  with  due  intervals  between  each  turn  of  the  gar- 
rotes  or  hoist  in  the  garrachaj  or  otherwise  the  effect  was  lost,  and 

patient  was  apt  to  overcome  the  torture. 

was  a  universal  rule  that  torture  could  be  applied  only  once, 
unless  new  evidence  supervened  which  requirq^  purging,  but  this 
restriction  was  easily  evaded.  Though  torture  could  not  be 
repeated,  ittsouid  be  continued  and,  when  it  was  over,  the  patient 
was  told  that  the  inquisitors  were  not  satisfied,  but  were  obliged 
to  suspend  it  for  the  present,  and  that  it  would  be  resumed  at 
another  time,  if  he  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  Thus  it  could 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  the  consulta  de  fe 
might  deem  expedient/  The  secretary  faithfully  recorded  all 
that  passed,  even  to  the  shrieks  of  the  victim,  his  despairing 
ejaculations  and  his  piteous  appeals  for  mercy  or  to  be  put  to 
death,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  conceive  anything  more  fitted  to 
excite  the  deepest  compassion  than  these  cold-blooded,  matter- 
of-fact  reportg^ 

As  for  the  varieties  of  torture  currently  employed,  it  must 
be  borne  in  niind  that  the  Inquisition  largely  depended  on 
the  public  executioners,  and  its  methods  thus  were  necessarily 
identical  with  those  of  the  secular  courts;  while  even  when  its 
own  officials  performed  the  duty,  they  would  naturally  follow 
the  customary  routine.  The  Inquisition  thus  had  no  special 
refinements  of  torture  and  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  investigation,  it  confined  itself  to  a  few  methods  out 
of  the  abundant  repertory  of  the  pubfic  functionaries. 

In  the  earher  period  only  two  tortures  were  generally  in  vogue — 
the  garrucha  or  pulleys   and   the  water-torture.     These  are  the 

*  Instrucciones  de  1561,  ?  49  (Arj^cllo,  fol.  34). — Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inqui- 
Bicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. 
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only  ones  alluded  to  by  Pablo  Garcia  and  both  of  them  were  old 
and  well-established  forms.*  The  former,  known  in  Italy  as 
the  strappado,  consisted  in  tying  the  patient's  hands  behind  his 
back  and  then,  with  a  cord  around  his  wrists,  hoisting  him  from 
the  floor,  with  or  without  weights  to  his  feet,  keeping  him  sus- 
pended as  long  as  was  desired  and  perhaps  occasionally  letting 
him  fall  a  short  distance  with  a  jerk.  About  1620  a  writer 
prescribes  that  the  elevating  movement  should  be  slow,  for  if 
it  is  rapid  the  pain  is  not  lasting;  for  a  time  the  patient  should 
be  kept  at  tiptoe,  so  that  his  feet  scarce  touch  the  floor;  when 
hoisted  he  should  be  held  there  while  the  psalm  Miserere  is 
thrice  repeated  slowly  in  silence,  and  he  is  to  be  repeatedly  admon- 
ished to  tell  the  truth.  If  this  fail  he  is  to  be  lowered,  one  of 
the  weights  is  to  be  attached  to  his  feet  and  he  is  to  be  hoisted 
for  the  space  of  tw  o  Misereres,  the  process  being  repeated  with 
increasing  weights  as  often  and  as  long  as  may  be  judged  expe- 
dient.' 

I^Tbe  water-torture  was  more  complicated.  The  patient  was 
placed  on  an  escalera  or  poiro — a  kind  of  trestle,  with  sharp- 
edged  rungs  across  it  like  a  ladder.  It  slanted  so  that  the  head 
was  lower  than  the  feet  and,  at  the  lower  end  was  a  depression 
in  which  the  head  sank,  while  an  iron  band  around  the  forehead 
or  throat  kept  it  immovable.  Sharp  cords,  called  cordeles,  which 
cut  into  the  flesh,  attached  the  arms  and  legs  to  the  side  of  the 
trestle  and  others,  known  as  garroteSj  from  sticks  thrust  in  them 
and  twisted  around  Hke  a  tourniquet  till  the  cords  cut  more  or 
less  deeply  into  the  flesh,  were  twined  around  the  upper  and 
lower  arms,  the  thighs  and  the  calves;  a  hostezOj  or  iron  prong,.X 
distended  the  mouth,  a  iocOj  or  strip  of  Hnen,  was  thrust  down 
the  throat  to  conduct  water  trickhng  slowly  from  a  jarra  or  jar, 
holding  usually  a  little  more  than  a  quart.  The  patient  strangled 
and  gasped  and  suffocated  and,  at  intervals,  the  toca  was  with- 
drawn and  he  was  adjured  to  tell  the  truth.  The  severity  of 
the  infliction  was  measured  by  the  number  of  jars  consumed, 
sometimes  reaching  to  six  or  eighty  In  1490,  in  the  case  of  the 
priest  Diego  Garcfa,  a  single  quart  satisfied  the  inquisitors  and  he 
was  acquitted.'    In  the  Mexican  case  of  Manuel  Dfaz,  in  1596, 

'  Pablo  Garcia.  Orden  de  Proccasar,  fol.  29. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. 
■  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  I^eg.  99,  n.  25. — In  the  record 
there  U  on  the  margia  a  rude  outline  of  the  escalera,  thus  I  I  I  I  I  I  FT 
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the  cordeles  were  applied;  then  seven  garrotes  were  twisted 
around  arms  and  legs,  the  toca  was  thrust  down  his  throat  and 
twelve  jarras  of  a  pint  each  were  allowed  to  drip  through  it, 
the  toca  being  drawn  up  four  times  during  the  operation.  In 
the  Toledo  case  of  Marf  Rodriguez,  in  1592,  the  operation  was 
divided,  the  cordeles  being  applied  while  she  was  seated  on  the 
banquiUOf  and  were  given  eight  turns;  she  was  then  transferred 
to  the  trestle,  and  the  garrotes  were  used,  followed  by  the  water; 
at  the  second  jarra  she  vomited  profusely;  she  was  untied  and 
fell  to  the  floor.  The  executioner  lifted  her  up  and  put  on  her 
chemise;  she  was  told  that  if  she  would  not  tell  the  truth  the 
^Torlure  would  be  continued ;  she  protested  that  she  had  told  the 
truth  and  it  was  suspended.  For  nine  months  she  was  left  in 
her  cell,  then  the  consulta  de  fe  voted  to  suspend  the  case  and 
she  was  told  to  be  gone  in  God's  name.^ 

It  was  probably  not  long  after  this  that  these  forms  of  torture 
gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  were  replaced  by  others  which 
apparently  were  regarded  as  more  merciful.  In  1646  the  Suprema 
applied  to  the  tribimal  of  C6rdova  for  information  concerning 
the  garrucha  and  silla  and  for  a  description  of  the  trampa  and 
trampazo  which  it  used,  with  an  estimate  of  their  severity. 
The  tribunal  replied  that  the  silla  had  been  abandoned  because 
it  could  scarce  be  called  a  torture  and  the  garrucha  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  causing  dislocations.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  the  tribimal,  as  well  as  the  secular  courts,  had  discontinued 
its  use  as  also  the  bcazier  of  coals,  heated  plates  of  metal,  hot 
bricks,  the  toca  with  seven  pints  of  water,  the  depifloncillo, 
escarahajOf  tablUlas,  sueflo  and  others.  The  methods  in  use  were 
the  cordeles  and  garrotes,  of  which  there  were  three  kinds,  the 
vuelta  de  tram-pa^  the  mancuerda  and  stretching  the  accused  in 
the  potro  or  rack. 

The  letter  proceeds  to  describe  at  great  length  and  in  much 
detail  these  somewhat  comphcated  processes.  In  abandoning  the 
pulleys  and  the  water-jar,  the  patient  gained  little.  He  was 
adjusted  for  torment  by  a  belt  or  girdle  with  which  he  was  swung 
from  the  ground;  his  arms  were  tied  together  across  his  breast 
and  were  attached  by  cords  to  rings  in  the  wall.  For  the  trampa 
or  trampazo  the  ladder  in  the  potro  had  one  of  its  rungs  removed 


'  Proceso  contra  Manuel  Diaz;  Proceso  contra  Mar{  Rodrfguez  (MSS.  pene9 
me). 
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so  as  to  enable  th(?  legs  to  pa.ss  tlirougli;  another  bar  with  a  sharp 
eclge  was  se^t  below  it  and  througli  this  narrow  opening  the  legs 
were  forcibly  j^ulled  by  moans  of  a  cord  fastened  aroiuul  the  toes 
with  a  turn  arouaid  the  ankle.  Each  vuelia,  or  turn  given  to  the 
cord,  gained  about  three  inches;  five  vueltas  were  reckoned  a 
most  rigorous  torture,  and  three  were  the  ordinary  practice, 
even  with  the  most  robust.  Leaving  him  stretched  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  next  step  was  the  mancuenla,  in  wliich  a  cord  was 
passed  around  the  arms,  which  the  executioner  wound  around 
himself  and  threw  himself  backward,  casting  his  whole  weight 
and  pushing  with  liis  foot  against  the  potro.  The  cord,  we  are 
told,  wnidd  cut  through  skin  and  muscle  to  the  bone,  while  the 
body  of  the  patient  was  stretched  as  in  a  rack,  between  it  and  the 
cords  at  the  feet.  The  belt  or  girdle  at  the  waist,  subjected  to 
these  alternate  forces  was  forced  back  and  forth  and  contrib- 
uted further  to  the  sufTcring.  This  was  repeated  six  or  eight 
times  with  the  mancuerda,  on  (liffcrent  parts  of  the  arras,  and 
the  patients  usually  fainted,  especially  if  they  were  women. 

After  this  the  p(jtn}  came  in  play.  The  patient  was  released 
from  the  trampa  ami  mancuerda  and  placed  on  the  eleven  sharp 
rungs  of  the  ptitro,  his  aiik](^w  rigidly  tied  to  the  sides  and  his 
head  sinking  into  a  depression  where  it  was  held  immovable  by 
a  cord  across  the  forehead.  The  belt  was  loosened  so  that  it 
would  .slip  around.  Three  cords  were  passed  around  each  upper 
arm,  the  ends  being  carried  into  rings  on  the  sides  of  the  potro 
and  furnished  with  garrotes  or  sticks  to  t^^'ist  them  tight;  two 
similar  ones  were  put  on  each  thigh  and  one  on  each  calf,  making 
twelve  in  all.  Tlie  ends  were  carried  to  a  maeslra  garroie  by  which 
the  executioner  could  control  all  at  once.  These  worked  not 
only  by  compression  but  by  travelling  around  the  limbs,  carrying 
away  skin  and  flesh.  Each  half  round  was  reckoned  a  nici/a 
or  turn,  six  or  seven  of  which  was  the  maximum,  but  it  was 
usual  not  to  exceed  five,  even  with  strong  men.  Formerly 
the  same  was  done  with  the  cord  around  the  forehead,  but  this 
was  abandoned  as  it  was  apt  to  start  the  eyes  from  their  sockets. 
All  this,  the  Cordova  tribunal  concludes,  is  very  violent,  but 
it  is  less  so  and  less  dangerous  than  the  abandoned  methods. 

These  remained  practically  the  tortures  in  use.  In  1662  the 
Suprema,  in  ordering  the  tribunal  of  Galicia  to  "continue"  the 
torture  of  Antonio  M^mlez,  calleil  upon  it  to  report  as  to  its 
manner  of  adnunistering  torture.     Its  answer  of  May  13th  shows 
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that  it  was  uong  the  mancuerda  and  potro,  though  after  a  some- 
what primitive  fashion.  To  this,  by  order  of  the  Suprema, 
Gonzalo  Bravo  replied,  May  22d  with  elaborate  instructions, 
especially  ss  to  the  trampazo,  indicating  that  substantially  the 
methods  described  by  C6rdova  were  recognized  officially.  Galicia 
appears  to  have  puzzled  over  this  until  September  19th,  when  it 
apologized  for  its  lack  of  experience  and  asked  for  detailed  plans 
and  drawings  of  the  form  of  potro  required.  It  is  fairly  presum- 
able from  all  this  that  thenceforward  these  new  methods  were 
adopted  in  all  the  tribunals.' 

There  was  and  could  be  no  absolute  limitation  on  the  severity 
of  torture.  The  Instructions  of  1561  say  that  the  law  recognizes 
it  as  imcertain  and  dangerous  in  view  of  the  difference  in  bodily 
and  mental  strength  among  men,  wherefore  no  certain  nde  can 
/be  given,  but  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  judges,  to  be 
^  governed  by  law,  reason  and  conscience.'  All  that  Gonzalo 
Bravo  can  say,  in  the  Instructions  of  1662,  is  that  its  proper 
regulation  determines  the  just  decision  of  cases,  and  the  verifi- 
cation of  truth;  the  discretion  and  prudence  of  the  judges  must 
look  to  this,  tempered  by  the  customary  compassion  of  the  Holy 
Office,  in  such  way  that  it  shall  neither  exceed  nor  fall  short. 
How  this  discretion  was  exercised  depended  wholly  on  the  temper 
of  the  tribunal.  One  authority  tells  us  that  torture  should 
never  be  prolonged  more  than  half  an  hour,  but  the  cases  are 
numerous  in  which  it  lasted  for  two  and  even  three  hours.  In 
that  of  Antonio  L6pez,  at  Valladolid,  in  1648,  it  commenced  at 
eight  o'clock  and  continued  until  eleven,  leaving  him  with  a 
crippled  arm;  in  a  fortnight  he  endeavored  to  strangle  himself, 
and  he  died  within  a  month.'  Such  cases  were  by  no  means 
rare.     Gabriel   Rodriguez,   at  Valencia,   about   1710,   was  tor- 


*  I  owe  a  copy  of  the  C6rdova  letter  and  Galicia  correspondence  to  the  kindness 
of  the  late  General  Don  Vicente  Riva  Palacio  of  Mexico.  Their  existence  there 
would  indicate  that  they  were  sent  to  all  the  tribunals.  The  1662  instructions 
of  the  Suprema  are  in  the  Simancas  archives,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  934;  Lib.  977, 
fol.  267. 

»  Instrucciones  de  1561,  2  48  (Arguello,  fol.  33). 

'  Praxis  procedendi.  Cap.  18,  n.  29  (Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquifflcion  de 
Valencia). — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  552,  fol.  36. 

Paul  III  when  regulating,  in  1548,  criminal  practice  in  Rome  forbade  torture 
prolonged  for  an  hour  or  more,  or  that  it  should  be  interrupted  for  dinner  or 
supper.— PauU  PP.  Ill  Ck>nst.  Ad  onus  Apoatolica,  I  6  (BuUar.  I.  776). 
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tured  thrice  and  condemned  to  the  galleys,  but  this  was  com- 
muted on  finding  that  he  was  crippled  "por  la  violencia  de  la 
tortura."'  Nor  was  death  by  any  means  unknown.  In  1623, 
Diego  Enriquez,  at  ValladoUd,  was  tortured  December  13th. 
In  the  process  an  *' accident"  occurred  and  he  was  carried  to 
his  cell.  On  the  15th  the  phyacian  reported  that  he  should 
be  removed  to  a  hospital,  which  was  done  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  and  he  died  there.  There  is  something  hideously  sugges- 
tive in  such  a  matter  of  fact  record  as  that  of  Blanca  Rodriguez 
Matos,  at  Valladolid,  which  simply  says  that  she  was  voted  to 
torture.  May  21,  1655,  and  it  having  been  executed  she  died  the 
same  day;  the  case  was  continued  against  her  fame  and  memory 
and,  in  due  course,  was  suspended,  November  19th.' 

The  very  large  number  of  cases  recorded  in  which  the  accused 
overcame  the  torture  without  confession  would  argue  that  it 
was  frequently  light.  This  is  doubtless  true  to  a  great  extent, 
but  the  surprising  endurance  sometimes  displayed  shows  that 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  Thus  Tomds  de  Leon,  at  Valla- 
dolid, November  5,  1638,  was  subjected  to  all  the  successive 
varieties  and  overcame  them,  although  at  the  end  it  was  found 
that  his  left  arm  was  broken.  So,  in  1643,  in  the  same  tribunal, 
Engracia  Rodriguez,  a  woman  sixty  years  of  age,  had  a  toe 
wrenched  off  while  in  the  halestilla.  Nevertheless  the  torture 
proceeded  until,  in  the  first  turn  of  the  mancuerda,  an  arm  was 
broken.  It  then  was  stopped  without  having  extorted  a  con- 
fession, but  her  fortitude  availed  her  little,  for  fresh  evidence 
supervened  against  her  and,  some  ten  months  later,  she  confessed 
to  Jewish  practices.  Another  of  the  same  group,  Florencia  de 
Leon,  endured  the  balestilla,  three  turns  of  the  mancuerda  and 
the  potro  without  confessing,  but  she  did  not  escape  without 
reconcihation  and  prison.' 

The  process  and  its  effects  on  the  patient  can  best  be  under- 
stood from  the  passionless  business-like  reports  of  the  secretary, 
in  which  the  incidents  are  recorded  to  enable  the  consulta  de  fe 
to  vote  intelHgently.  They  are  of  various  degrees  of  horror  and 
I  select  one  which  omits  the  screams  and  cries  of  the  victim  that 
are  usually  set  forth.    It  is  a  very  moderate  case  of  water-torture, 


*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  3,  n.  7,  fol.  436. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  552,  foi.  2,  40. 
»  Ibidem,  Leg.  552,  fol.  23,  31. 
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carried  only  to  a  single  jarra,  administered  in  1668  by  the  tribunal 
of  Toledo  to  Elvira  del  Campo,  accused  of  not  eating  pork  and 
of  putting  on  clean  linen  on  Saturdays.  She  admitted  the  acta 
but  denied  heretical  intent  and  was  tortured  on  intention.  On 
April  6th  she  was  brought  before  the  inquisitors  and  episcopal 
vicar  and,  after  some  preliminaries,  was  told  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  tortiu-e  her,  and  in  view  of  this  peril  she  should  tell 
the  truth,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  had  done  so.  The 
sentence  of  torture  was  then  read,  when  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  begged  to  know  what  they  wanted  her  to  say.  The  report 
proceeds: 

She  was  carried  to  the  torture-K^hamber  and  told  to  tell  the  truth,  when 
she  said  that  she  had  nothing  to  say.  She  was  ordered  to  be  stripped  and 
again  admonished,  but  was  silent.  When  stripped,  she  said  *  Sefiores, 
I  nave  done  all  that  is  said  of  me  and  I  bear  false-witness  against  myself, 
for  I  do  not  want  to  see  myself  in  such  trouble;  please  God,  I  have  done 
nothing."  She  was  told  not  to  bring  false  testimony  against  herself  but 
to  tell  the  truth.  The  tying  of  the  arms  was  commenced;  she  said  "I  have 
told  the  truth;  what  have  I  to  tell  ?"  She  was  told  to  tell  the  truth  and 
replied  "I  have  told  the  truth  and  have  nothing  to  tell."  One  cord  was 
applied  to  the  arms  and  twisted  and  she  was  admonished  to  tell  the  truth 
but  said  she  had  nothing  to  tell.  Then  she  screamed  and  said  "I  have 
done  all  they  say."  Told  to  tell  in  detail  what  she  had  done  she  replied 
"I  have  already  told  the  truth."  Then  she  screamed  and  said  Tell 
me  what  you  want  for  I  don't  know  what  to  say."  She  was  told  to  tell 
what  she  had  done,  for  she  was  tortured  because  she  had  not  done  so, 
and  another  turn  of  the  cord  was  ordered.  She  cried  "Loosen  me,  Sefiores 
and  tell  me  what  I  have  to  say:  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done,  O  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me,  a  sinner  I"  Another  turn  was  given  and  she  said 
"Loosen  me  a  little  that  I  may  remember  what  I  have  to  tell;  I 
don't  know  what  I  have  done;  I  did  not  eat  pork  for  it  made  me  sick;  I 
have  done  everything;  loosen  me  and  I  will  tell  the  truth."  Another 
turn  of  the  cord  was  ordered,  when  she  said  "Loosen  me  and  I  will  tell 
the  truth ;  I  don't  know  what  I  have  to  tell — loosen  me  for  the  sake  of  God 
— tell  me  what  I  have  to  say — I  did  it,  I  did  it — they  hurt  me  Sefior 
— loosen  me,  loosen  me  and  I  will  tell  it."  She  was  told  to  tell  it  and  said 
"I  don't  know  what  I  have  to  tell — Sefior  I  did  it — I  have  nothing  to 
tell — Oh  my  arms  I  release  me  and  I  will  tell  it."  She  was  asked  to  tell 
what  she  did  and  said  "I  don't  know,  I  did  not  eat  because  I  did  not 
wish  to."  She  was  asked  why  she  did  not  wish  to  and  replied  *'AyI 
loosen  me,  loosen  me — take  me  from  here  and  I  will  tell  it  when  I  am 
taken  away — I  say  that  I  did  not  eat  it."  She  was  told  to  speak  and  said 
"I  did  not  eat  it,  I  don't  know  why."  Another  turn  was  ordered  and 
she  said  "Sefior  I  did  not  eat  it  because  I  did  not  wish  to — release  me  and 
I  will  tell  it."  She  was  told  to  tell  what  she  had  done  contrary  to  our 
holy  Catholic  faith.  She  said  "Take  me  from  here  and  tell  me  what  I 
have  to  say — they  hurt  me — Oh  my  arms,  my  arms!"  which  she  repeated 
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many  lime.s  utu!  went  on  "  I  ilon't  rrmoiuber — tell  me  what  I  have  to  say 
— O  wretched  mel — 1  will  tell  all  that  is  wanted,  Seflorea— they  are 
breaking  my  arms — loast-ii  uie  u  littl** — I  did  evcrytliing  that  is  said  of 


I 


I 


me."  bhe  was  told  \u  tell  in  detail  truly  what  she  <lid.  She  said  "What 
am  I  wanted  to  wW'f  1  did  everything — loosen  me  for  I  don't  remember 
what  I  have  to  tell — don't  you  see  what  a  weak  woman  I  aml*^ — Oh!  OliI 
my  arms  are  breaking."  More  tunis  were  ordered  and  as  they  were  given 
.she  eried  "Oh I  Uhnoosca  me  for  1  don't  know  what  I  Inive  to  say — Oil 
my  armsl — I  don't  know  what  I  have  to  .s«y — if  I  did  I  woiJd  (ell  it." 
The  cords  were  ordered  to  be  tightened  when  she  said  ^'Seflores  Iiuve  you 
no  pity  on  a  sinfu]  woman  V"  She  was  told,  yi^^s,  if  she  would  tell  the  truth. 
She  said,  *'Sefior  tell  me,  tell  me  it."  The  cords  were  tightened  again, 
and  she  said  "I  have  already  said  that  1  did  it."  She  was  ordered  to 
tell  it  in  detail,  to  which  she  said  "1  don't  know  how  to  tell  it  sefior,  I 
don't  kimw."  Then  the  eorda  were  sejmrated  and  counted,  and  there 
were  sixteen  turns,  and  in  giving  the  last  turn  the  cord  broke. 

She  was  then  oniered  to  be  placed  on  the  pulro.  She  said  "Sefiores, 
why  will  you  not  teJl  me  what  J  hii vc  to  say  ?  Sei'ior,  nut  me  on  the  ground 
—have  1  not  said  that  I  did  it  all?"  She  was  tohl  to  tell  it.  She  said 
"I  don't  remember — take  me  away— I  did  what  the  witnesses  say." 
She  was  told  to  tell  in  detail  what  the  witnesses  siud.  She  said  "Seflor, 
as  I  have  told  you,  I  do  not  know  for  ("crtain.  1  have  said  that  I  did  all 
that  the  witnesses  say.  Sefiores  release  me.  for  I  do  not  remember  it." 
She  was  told  to  te!l  it.  She  said  "I  tlo  not  know  it.  Oh  I  Oh!  thi'y  are 
(cHring  me  to  pieces — I  have  said  that  I  <lid  it — let  me  go."  She  was 
told  to  tell  it.  She  sniil  "Seftctn's,  it  does  rmt  help  me  to  say  that  I  did  it 
and  I  have  admitted  that  what  1  have  done  has  brought  me  to  this  suffering 
— SeBor,  you  know  the  truth — Seiiores,  for  God's  sake  have  mercy  on 
me.  OhSeflor,  take  these  things  from  my  amis^vSefior  release"  me, 
they  are  killing  me."  She  was  tied  on  the  potn*  with  the  cords,  she  was 
admonished  to  tell  the  tmth  and  the  garrotes  were  ordered  to  be  tightened. 
She  said  "Sefior  do  you  not  see  how  these  people  arc  kiUine;  me?  Senor, 
I  did  it — for  Cod's  sake  let  me  grt."  She  was  told  to  tell  it.  She  said 
"Sefinr,  remind  nie  of  what  1  did  not  know — Scfiores  have  mercy  upon  me 
— let  me  go  for  (lod's  sake— they  have  no  pity  on  me — I  did  it — take  me 
from  here  and  I  will  rememher  what  I  cannot  here."  She  was  told  to 
tell  the  tnith.or  the  ciirds  would  be  tightened.  She  said  "Remind  me  of 
what  I  have  to  say  for  I  rlon't  know  it — I  said  that  I  did  not  want  to  eat 
it — I  know  only  that  I  did  not  want  to  eat  it,"  and  this  she  repeated  many 
times.  She  was  told  to  icll  why  .she  did  not  want  to  eat  it.  She  said, 
"For  the  reason  that  the  witnes.^s  say — I  don't  know  how  to  tell  it — 
miserable  that  I  am  thai  1  don't  know  how  to  tell  it — I  say  I  did  it  and  my 
God  how  can  I  tell  it?"  Then  she  said  that,  as  she  dtd  not  do  it,  how 
could  she  tell  it — "They  will  not  listen  to  me — these  people  want  to  kit] 
me — release  me  and  I  will  (ell  the  truth."  She  was  again  admont.sheH  tolell 
the  truth.  She  said,  "I  did  it,  I  don't  know  how  I  did  it — I  did  it  for 
what  the  witnesses  say— let  me  go^ — I  have  lost  my  senses  and  I  don^t 
know  how  to  tell  it — loosen  me  and  I  will  tell  the  truth."  Then  she  said 
"Sefior,  I  did  it,  I  don't  know  how  I  have  to  tell  it,  but  I  tell  it  as  the 
witnesses  say — I  wish  to  tell  it — take  me  from  here — Sefior  as  the  wit- 
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nesses  say,  so  I  say  and  confess  it."  She  was  told  to  declare  it.  She 
said  *'I  don't  know  how  to  say  it — I  have  no  memory — Lord,  you  are 
witness  that  if  I  knew  how  to  say  anything  else  I  would  say  it.  I  know 
nothing  more  to  say  than  that  I  did  it  and  God  knows  it."  She  said 
many  times,  "Sefiores,  Sefiores,  nothing  helps  me.  You,  Lord,  hear  that 
I  tell  the  truth  and  can  say  no  more — they  are  tearing  out  my  soul — order 
them  to  loosen  me."  Then  she  said,  '*I  do  not  say  that  I  did  it — I  said 
no  more."  Then  she  said,  "Sefior,  I  did  it  to  observe  that  Law."  She 
was  asked  what  Law.  She  said,  **The  Law  that  the  witnesses  say — I 
declare  it  all  Se&or,  and  don*t  remember  what  Law  it  was — O,  wretched 
was  the  mother  that  bore  me."  She  was  asked  what  was  the  Law  she 
meant  and  what  was  the  Law  that  she  said  the  witnesses  say.  This  was 
asked  repeatedly,  but  she  was  silent  and  at  last  said  that  she  did  not 
know.  She  was  told  to  tell  the  truth  or  the  garrotes  would  be  tightened 
but  she  did  not  answer.  Another  turn  was  ordered  on  the  garrotes  and 
she  was  admonished  to  say  what  Law  it  was.  She  said  "  If  I  knew  what 
to  say  I  would  say  it.  Oh  Sefior,  I  don't  know  what  I  have  to  say — 
Oh  I  Oh  I  they  are  killing  me — if  they  would  tell  me  what — Oh,  Sefioresl 
Oh,  my  heart  1"  Then  she  asked  why  they  wished  her  to  tell  what  she 
could  not  tell  and  cried  repeatedly  "O,  miserable  me  I"  Then  she  said 
"Lord  bear  witness  that  tney  are  killing  me  without  my  being  able  to 
confess."  She  was  told  that  if  she  wished  to  tell  the  truth  bcaope  the 
water  was  poured  she  should  do  so  and  discharge  her  conscience.  She 
said  that  she  could  not  speak  and  that  she  was  a  sinner.  Then  the 
linen  toca  was  placed  [in  her  throat]  and  she  said  "Take  it  away,  I  am 
strangling  and  am  sick  in  the  stomach."  A  jar  of  water  was  then 
poured  down,  after  which  she  was  told  to  tell  the  truth.  She  clamored 
for  confession,  saying  that  she  was  dying.  She  was  told  that  the  torture 
would  be  continued  till  she  told  the  tnitn  and  was  admonished  to  tell  it, 
but  though  she  was.  questioned  repeatedly  she  remained  silent.  Ilien 
the  inquisitor,  seeing  ner  exhausted  by  the  torture,  ordered  it  to  be 
suspended. 

It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  continue  this  pitiful  detail.  Four 
days  were  allowed  to  elapse,  for  experience  showed  that  an  inter- 
val, by  stiffening  the  limbs,  rendered  repetition  more  painful. 
She  was  again  brought  to  the  torture-chamber  but  she  broke 
down  when  stripped  and  piteously  begged  to  have  her  nakedneaa 
covered.  The  interrogatory  went  on,  when  her  replies  under 
torture  were  more  rambling  and  incoherent  than  before,  but 
her  limit  of  endurance  was  reached  and  the  inquisitors  finally 
had  the  satisfaction  of  eliciting  a  confession  of  Judaism  and  a 
prayer  for  mercy  and  penance.* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  melancholy  records  without 
amazement  that  the  incoherent  and  contradictory  admissions 


^  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  138. 
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through  which  the  victim,  in  hifi  iiicreawinf;  agonies,  sought  | 
to  devise  some  statoniejit  in  satisfaction  of  the  monotonous  com- 
mand to  tell  the  truth,  should  have  been  regardcti  by  statesmen 
and  law|2;ivers  fis  possessed  of  intrinsic  value.  T|]e  rpsnjfr,  waa 
a  t«^  of  endurance  and  not  of  veracity.  In  one  ease  we  find  a 
Irian  ot  sui'fi  flUiUffand  nt'rVUH  fliiiinilJ  tKe  efforts  of  the  torturer 
fail  to  elicit  aught  but  (.lenial — the  cords  may  rasp  through  the 
flesh  to  the  bone  and  limlis  be  wrenched  to  the  breaking  without 
affecting  his  constancy.  In  another,  when  a  few  turns  of  the^ 
garrote  have  twisteil  a  single  cord  into  his  urm^or  even  at  the 
mere  aspect  of  the  torture-chamber,  with  its  grimly  suggestive 
nrmcliinery — he  will  yield  and  confess  all  that  is  wanted  as  to 
himseJf  and  all  the  comrades  whosf*  names  he  can  recall  in  the 
dizziness  of  his  surfering.  \'ei,  with  full  kruiwhMlge  of  this,  for 
centuries  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts?  of  the  greater  part 
of  Christendom  |)ersisted  in  the  use  of  a  system  which,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  perpetrated  an  infinite  series  of  atrocities. 


Yet,  as  though  still  more  effectually  to  deprive  the  system  of 
all  excuse,  the  confession  ubtained  at  such  cost  was  practically 
admitted  to  be  in  itself  worthless.  To  legalize  it,  a  ratification 
was  recjuired,  after  an  interval  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
to  be  freely  made,  w'ithout  threats  and  apart  from  the  torture- 
chamber.  This  was  essential  iiiall  jurisdictions,  and  the  formula 
in  the  Inquisition  was  to  bring  the  prisoner  into  the  audience- 
chamber,  where  his  confession  was  read  to  him  as  it  had  been 
written  down.  He  was  asked  whether  it  was  true  or  whether 
he  had  anything  to  add  or  to  omit  and,  under  his  oath,  he  was 
expected  to  declare  that  it  was  properly  recorded,  that  he  had 
no  change  to  make  and  that  he  ratified  it,  not  through  fear  of 
torture,  or  from  any  other  eausf^,  but  solely  because  it  was  the 
truth.  Such  ratification  was  required  even  when  the  confession 
was  made  on  hearing  tlie  sentence  of  torture  read  or  when  placed 
in  conapectv  tomientonnn }  This  was  customarily  done  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  to  allow  the  full  twenty-four  hours 
to  expire,  but  there  was  sometimes  a  longer  interval.  Thus, 
in  the  ease  of  Catalina  Hernntidpz,  at  Toledo^  who  confessed  on 
being  stripped,  July  13,  1541,  it  was  not  until  the  27th  that  her 


PabU)  Gorofa,  Onlen  de  Prooestsir,  fol.  30. 
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ratification  was  taken,  the  inquiators  explaining  that  press  of 
business  had  prevented  it  earlier.^ 

The  declaration  in  the  ratification,  that  it  was  not  made  through 
fear  of  torture  was  a  falsehood,  for,  in  all  jurisdictions,  a  retrac- 
tion of  the  confession  called  for  a  repetition  of  torment,  and  in 
fact  we  sometimes  find  that  when  the  confession  was  made  the 
prisoner  was  warned  not  to  retract  for,  if  he  did  so,  the  torture 
would  be  "continued,"'  This  was  possibly  to  evade  a  singu- 
larly humane  provision  in  the  Instructions  of  1484,  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  confession  is  ratified,  the  accused  is  to  be  duly  punished, 
but  if  he  retracts,  in  view  of  the  infamy  resulting  from  the  trial, 
he  is  to  abjure  pubHcly  the  heresy  of  which  he  is  suspect  and 
be  subjected  to  such  penance  as  the  inquiators  may  compasaon- 
ately  assign.  The  mercy  of  this,  however,  is  considerably  modi- 
fied by  a  succeeding  clause  that  it  is  not  to  deprive  them  of  the 
right  to  repeat  the  torture  in  cases  where  by  law  they  can  and 
ought  to  do  so.'  Still,  it  was  probably  the  first  portion  of  the 
provision  that  guided  the  Toledo  tribunal,  in  1528,  in  the  case 
of  Diego  de  Uceda,  on  trial  for  Lutheranism.  At  the  aght  of 
the  torture-chamber  he  broke  down  and  admitted  all  that  the 
witnesses  had  testified,  but  could  not  remember  what  it  was. 
As  this  was  evidently  inspired  by  fear,  the  torture  went  on  when, 
at  the  first  turn  of  the  garrote,  he  inculpated  himself  so  eagerly 
that  he  was  warned  not  to  bear  false-witness  against  hiroself. 
He  declared  it  to  be  the  truth  and  was  untied.  Before  he  was 
called  upon  to  ratify,  he  asked  for  an  audience  in  which  he  ascribed 
his  confession  to  fear  and  declared  himself  ready  to  die  for  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  a  week  later  he  ratified  this  revocation, 
saying  that  he  was  out  of  his  senses  under  the  torture.  He  was 
not  tortured  again  and  his  sentence,  some  months  later,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  Instructions  of  1484 — to  appear  in  an  auto 
de  fe,  to  abjure  de  vehementi  and  to  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of 
the  inquisitors.* 

Such  cases,  however,  were  exceptional  and  the  regular  practice 
was  to  repeat  the  torture,  when  a  confession  followed  by  another 


'  Proceso  contra  Marf  L6pez  la  Salzeda,  fol.  7  (MS.  penes  me). 
'  See  the  case  of  Manuel  Gonzilez,  at  Guadalupe,  in  1485  (Boletin,  XXHI, 
337). 

•  Inatrucciones  de  1484,  I  15  (Arguello,  fol.  6). 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  112,  n.  74,  fol.  82-5. 
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revocation,  Bubjected  the  victim  to  a  third  torture.*  WTiether 
the  process  could  be  earned  on  indt-finitely  was  a  doubtful 
question  which  sonic  legists  ans^vcred  in  the  negative  on  the 
general  philosophic  assumption  that  nature  and  justice  abhorred 
infinity,  but  this  reasoning,  however,  academically  conclusive, 
was  not  respected  in  practice  when  a  conviction  was  desired. 
There  was  one  dissuasive  from  revocation,  whicli  was  brouglit  to 
bear  when  culprits  gave  unreasonable  trouble,  which  was  the 
penalty  incurred  by  rerocan/e.s.  This  is  ilhistrate<[,  as  also  the 
troublesome  questions  which  sometimes  |}crplexe*l  the  tribunals, 
by  the  case  of  Miguel  de  C'astro,  trieil  for  Judaism,  at  Vallndolid, 
in  1644.  As  a  negativo,  he  was  tortured  and  confessei.1,  after 
which  he  ratifieti,  revoked  ami  ratified  again.  A  proress  was 
commenced  against  him  for  revoking:  he  was  tortured  again, 
until  an  arm  was  dishjcate*]  and  he  lost  two  fingers,  during 
which  he  confessed  antl  then  revoked  tlie  confession.  He  would 
have  been  tortured  a  third  time  had  not  the  physician  an<l  sur- 
geon declared  him  to  be  unable  to  en<lure  it.  The  Suprenia 
ordered  !iim  to  be  relaxed  to  the  st^cular  arm,  if  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  repent  and  return  to  the  Church,  when,  under  the 
persuasion  of  two  calificadores,  he  begged  for  mercy  and  confessed 
as  to  himself  and  others.  Finally  he  was  sentenced  to  recon- 
ciliation and  irreniissible  prison  and  sanbcnito,  with  a  hundred 
lashes  as  a  special  punishment  for  revocation,  which  was 
executed  January  21,  1046.' 

Some  culprits,  we  are  told,  cunningly  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  retraction,  by  confessing  at  once,  as  soon  as  sub- 
jected to  torture,  then  recanting  and  repeating  this  process 
indefinitely,  to  the  no  small  dit^gust  of  the  intiuisitors.  A  writer 
of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  mentions  this, 
shows  that  the  subject  was  then  in  an  indeterminate  condition, 
by  suggesting  as  a  remedy  that  thf\y  should  be  subjected  to 
extraordinary  penalties.*  A  case  at  Cuenca,  in  1725,  in  which 
these  tactics  were  successful,  indicates  that  by  that  time  a  third 
torture  was  not  recognized  as  lawful.     Dr.  Diego  Matheo  L6pez 


*  Simancas  (De  Calh.  Instt.  Tit.  lxv,  n.  81)  pronoxinces  decidedly  against  a 
third  torture,  though  he  anya  thnt  many  authorities  favor  it  and  I  have  met 
with  such  ca-ses.  p.  j/..  Manuel  Ht-nriquex  at  Toledo  in  1585  (MSS.  of  Library  of 
Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  2(1,  T.  I). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas.  Itniuiaicion,  Leg.  652,  fol.  33. 

■  Elucidatioaes  S^*  OflBcii,  g  22  (Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Leg.  644*,  Lib.  4). 
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Zapata,  as  soon  as  the  torturer  was  ready  to  beg^n,  exclaimed 
that  he  was  ready  to  confess,  and  made  a  detailed  confession 
of  Judaic  practices  followed  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  next 
day  he  revoked  and,  when  the  torture  was  resumed,  he  repeated 
his  confession,  only  to  revoke  it  as  before.  The  tribunal  appears 
to  have  been  powerless  and  contented  itself  with  making  him 
appear  in  an  auto  de  fe  as  a  penitent,  with  a  sanbenito  to  be  imme- 
diately removed,  abjuration  de  vehementi  and  twenty  years'  exile 
from  Cuenca,  Murcia  and  Madrid.*  At  an  earlier  period  he  would 
scarce  have  escaped  without  scourging,  galleys  and  irremisable 
prison. 

When  torture  was  administered,  without  eliciting  a  confession, 
the  logical  conclusion,  if  torture  proved  anything,  was  that  the 
accused  was  innocent.  In  legal  phrase,  he  had  purged  the  evi- 
dence and  was  entitled  to  acquittal.'  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
law,  but  there  was  a  natiu-al  repugnance  to  being  baffled,  or  to 
admit  that  innocence  had  been  so  cruelly  persecuted,  and  excuses 
were  readily  found  to  evade  the  law.  On  such  a  subject  there 
could  be  no  definite  line  of  practice  prescribed,  and  the  situation 
is  reflected  by  the  Instructions  of  1561,  which  tell  the  inquisitor 
that,  in  such  cases,  he  must  consider  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
the  degree  of  torture  employed,  and  the  age  and  disposition  of 
the  accused;  if  it  appears  that  he  has  fully  purged  the  evidence, 
he  should  be  fully  acquitted,  but  if  it  seems  that  he  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tortured  he  can  be  required  to  abjure  either  for  light 
or  vehement  suspicion,  or  some  pecuniary  penalty  can  be  imposed, 
although  this  should  be  done  only  with  great  consideration." 
Thus  the  matter  was  practically  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
tribunal,  with  the  implied  admission  that,  when  torture  proved 
unsuccessful,  it  was  merely  surplusage. 

The  authorities  naturally  are  not  wholly  at  one  with  regard 
to  the  practical  applications  of  these  principles — except  that 
acquittal  should  rarely  be  granted  and,  in  fact,  while  the  records 
are  full  of  cases  in  which  torture  was  overcome,  it  is  somewhat 
unusual  to  find  the  parties  acquitted,  or  their  cases  even  sus- 


'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSB.,  Kk,  53. 

*  Simancir  de   Cuth.   Instt.  Tit.  lxv,   n.    74-75.— Elucidfltiones  S"   Officii, 
S  22  (Archive  dc  AlcaU,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544^  Lib.  4) 

*  Instrucciones  de  1561,  |  54  (Arguello,  fol.  34). 
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pended.  About  1600  a  writer  tells  us  that  these  cases  are  to 
be  treated  with  some  extraordinary  penalty  or  with  acquittal  or 
suspension,  according  to  the  degree  of  suspicion  that  remains, 
but  that  Moriscos,  however  light  the  suspicion,  must  appear  in 
an  auto  de  fe  and  abjure  de  vehementi  and,  if  there  has  been 
evidence  by  single  witnesses,  they  must  be  sent  to  the  galleys 
for  three  years  or  more;  with  other  culprits,  if  the  suspicion  is 
light,  there  may  be  acquittal  or  suspension,  but  suspension  is 
the  more  usual.  It  all  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the 
evidence  has  been  purged  by  the  tortiu-e.*  As  this  degree  was  a 
matter  purely  conjectural,  inquisitorial  discretion  was  unlimited. 
The  nile  as  to  Moriscos  is  borne  out  by  the  Valencia  auto  de 
fe  of  1607,  in  which  there  appeared  sixteen  who  had  overcome 
the  torture,  most  of  whom  were  visited  with  imprisonment, 
scour^g  or  fines.'  With  their  expulsion  in  1609-10,  there 
was  no  further  call  for  discrimination,  and  the  general  practice 
is  expressed  about  1640,  by  an  experienced  inquisitor,  who  tells 
us  that,  when  there  have  been  several  single  witnesses,  the  accused 
who  overcomes  the  torture  should  be  subjected  to  some  severe 
extraordinary  pimishment,  such  as  abjuring  de  vehementi^  with 
confiscation  of  half  his  property,  or  a  heavy  fine — the  latter 
being  preferable  as  it  is  more  easily  collected  and  the  culprit 
endures  it  better  in  order  to  preserve  his  credit.*  That  this 
reflects  the  current  practice  would  appear  from  a  Cuenca  auto 
de  fe,  June  29,  1654.  Don  Andres  de  Fonseca  had  been  required 
to  abjure  de  vehementi,  at  Valladolid  in  1628;  the  evidence  of  his 
relapse  was  strong,  but  insufficient  for  conviction;  he  endured 
torture  without  confessing;  then  further  evidence  supervened  and 
he  was  again  tortured  with  the  same  ill-success;  he  appeared  in 
the  auto  as  a  penitent,  abjured  de  lem,  with  ten  years'  exile  and 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  ducats.  Dona  Theodora  Paula  had  over- 
come the  torture  and  had  abjuration  de  levi,  six  years'  exile  and 
a  fine  of  three  hundred  ducats.  Dona  Isabel  de  Miranda  had 
been  unsuccessfully  tortured  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
exile  and  three  himdred  ducats.  So,  after  fruitless  torture. 
Dona  Isabel  Henrfquez  had  the  same  punishment,  and  Manuel 
Lorenzo  Madureyra  was  sentenced  to  abjuration  de  vehementi. 


'  Archive  de  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544'  (Lib.  4). 

*  .\rchivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicxon  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  10,  fol.  13,  14,  16, 
28,  38,  39,  79. 
«  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  Cap.  4,  9  6. 
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ten  years'  exile  and  five  hundred  ducats  fine.*  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Valladolid  tribunal  that,  in  1624,  it  showed  itself 
more  lenient  and  suspended  six  cases  in  which  torture  proved 
fruitless,  inflicting  no  punishment  except  six  years  of  exile  on 
Marfa  P4rez,  who  was  charged  with  false-witness.* 

Igrhaps  the  frequency  with  which  torture  was  overconie  may 
/  be  partially  explained  by  bribery  of  the  executioner.  This  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  secrecy  surrounding  all  the  operations 
of  the  tribunals,  yet  it  was  possible,  and  the  kindred  of  one  who 
was  arrested  would  naturally  seek  to  propitiate  the  minister 
of  justice  in  case  the  prisoner  should  fall  into  his  hands.  At  a 
Valencia  auto  de  fe,  in  1594,  there  appeared  ninety-six  Morisco 
penitents  of  whom  fifty-three  had  been  tortured  without  extract- 
ing confessions.'  It  may  possibly  be  only  a  coincidence  that, 
in  1604,  Luis  de  Jesus,  the  torturer  of  the  tribxmal  was  prose- 
cuted for  receiving  money  from  Moriscos,  but  we  may  readily 
imagine  that  communities,  living  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  Inqm- 
sition,  might  tax  themselves  to  subsidize  the  executioner  regu- 
larly.* A  similar  case  occurs  in  the  C6rdova  auto  of  June  13, 
1723,  in  which  appeared  the  executioner,  Carlos  Fehpe,  whose 
offence  is  discreetly  described  as  fautorship  of  heretics  and  un- 
f^thfulness  in  their  favor,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,' 

It  is  a  Uttle  remarkable  that,  although  the  use  of  torture  was 
so  frequent  and  must  have  been  generally  known,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  shrinking  from  admitting  it  in  the  sentences  pub- 
licly read  in  the  autos  de  fe,  which  habitually  recited  the  details 
of  the  trials — possibly  attributable,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  desire 
to  preserve  secrecy,  although  it  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
early  period  when  secrecy  had  not  become  so  rigid  as  it  was 
subsequently.  Indeed,  in  the  sentence  of  Juan  Gonzalez  Daza, 
who  confessed  under  torture  in  1484,  at  Ciudad  Real,  it  is 
mendaciously  asserted  that  he  pertinaciously  denied  imtil  he 
learned  that  his  accomplice,  Fernando  de  Theba,  had  confessed, 
when  he  did  so  freely.*    This  continued  as  a  rule,  though  occa- 


'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  S.  294,  fol.  375. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  552,  fol.  2,  6. 

*  Danvila  y  Collado,  Expulsion  de  los  Moriscos,  p.  227, 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Ipquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  387. 
»  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  154,  n.  366. 
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Konally  there  is  less  reticence.  In  one  sentence  I  have  found  it 
alluded  to — that  of  Man  G6niez,  at  Toledo,  in  1551.^  Some- 
times there  is  a  veiled  allusion  to  it,  as  though  the  inquisitors 
could  not  conceal  it  wholly,  but  fell  a  certain  shame  in  admitting  \ 
it  openly.  Thus  in  the  sentence  of  Elvira  del  Campo  (see  p.  24), 
which  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  incidents  of  t!»e  trials  it 
is  stated  that,  on  using  "mas  diligcncias/'  with  her  she  admitted 
the  charges,  and  in  the  sentence  of  Doctor  Zapata,  in  1725, 
''cierta  dihgencia"  is  alluded  to  as  having  been  employed,' 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  compile  statistics  of  -the 
torture-chamber,  or  to  form  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  was  employed  during  the 
career  of  the  Inquisition.  Some  fragmentary  data,  however,  can 
be  had,  as  in  the  n^cord  of  the  ToI^mIo  tribunal  between  1575 
and  ItilO.  During  this  period  it  tried  four  hundred  and  eleven 
persons  for  heretical  offences  adnutting  of  the  use  of  torture, 
and  in  these  it  was  used  once  on  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  twice 
on  eight,  besides  two  cases  in  which  it  hail  to  be  stopped  on 
account  of  the  fainting  of  the  patient,  and  seven  in  wliich  con- 
fession was  obtained  before  it  conmienced.  There  were  also 
five  cases  in  which  the  accused  was  placed  in  conspedu  tonnen- 
iorum.'  I^_all,  we^nuij'syjjhat  here  ita  agency  was  invoked 
in  about  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  heretical  prof^ecutions.  This 
is  probably  less  than  the  average.  In  a  number  of  cases  tried 
by  the  tribunal  of  Lima  between  1635  and  1639j  nearly  all  the 
accused  apjiear  to  have  been  torturetl,  while  the  re]>ort  of  the 
tribunal  of  Valladolid  for  1624  shows  that  of  eleven  cases  of 
Judaism  and  one  of  Protestantism,  eleven  were  tortured  and, 
in  1655,  every  case  of  Judaism,  nine  in  number,  was  subjected 
to  torture.* 

After  all,  numbers,  however  they  may  impress  the  imagination, 
are  not  supremely  important.  They  are  simply  a  measure  of  the 
greater  or  less  activity  of  the  tribunals  and  not  of  the  principles 
involved.     Whenever  there  was  a  doubt  to  solve,  whether  as 


^  Proceso  oontra  Man  G^mez  (MS,  penM  me). 

'  Archive   hist,  nacionol,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo^  Leg.  138. — Bibl.  nacional, 
MSS.,  Kk,  53. 
>  MSS.  of  Libran-  of  Univereity  of  Ha!!e,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquiaicion,  Libro  812,  Lima,  fol.  20-1;  Leg.  652, 
VOL.  ai  3 
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to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  the  intention  of  the  accused, 
the  completeness  with  which  he  had  denounced  his  associates, 
or  other  inscrutable  matter,  recourse  to  torture  was  a  thing  of 
course.  In  not  a  few  cases,  indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
■  an  almost  infantile  confidence  in  its  power  as  a  universal  solvent. 
About  1710,  Fernando  Castellon,  on  trial  at  Valencia  for  Judaism, 
claimed  not  to  be  baptized  and  was  promptly  tortured  to  find 
out,  but  without  success,*  In  1579  the  Toledo  tribunal  had  to 
deal  with  Anton  Moreno,  an  aged  peasant,  accused  of  entertwn- 
ing  views  too  Uberal  as  to  salvation;  torture  seemed  the  only 
means  of  definition  and,  between  the  turns  of  the  garrote,  he  waa 
made  to  express  his  opinions  as  to  the  saving  effects  of  death-bed 
repentance  and  the  viaticum  on  a  sinner  who  had  been  duly 
baptized  with  the  water  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  was  ghastly 
ludicrousness  in  the  attempt,  under  such  persuasion,  to  ascertain 
the  beliefs  of  an  untutored  old  man,  on  these  subtle  questions 
of  scholastic  theology,  ending  with  the  result  that  he  was 
adjudged  to  be  worthy  only  of  abjuration  de  levi,  with  a  repri- 
mand and  hearing  of  a  mass  in  the  audience-chamber,' 

As  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition  diminished,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  use  of  torture  naturally  decreased 
but,  until,  the  suppression  in  1813,  the  formal  demand  for  it 
was  preserved  in  the  accusation  presented  by  the  fiscal.  One 
of  the  early  acts  of  Fernando  VII,  on  his  restoration  in  1814, 
was  the  issue  of  a  c4dula,  July  25th,  addressed  to  all  officers  of  jus- 
tice, reciting  that,  in  1798,  when  the  Royal  Council  learned  that, 
in  the  courts  of  Madrid,  the  accused  were  subjected  to  the  severest 
pressure  to  extort  confessions,  it  investigated  the  matter  and  found 
that  thumb-screws  and  other  methods  more  or  less  rigorous 
were  employed,  and  that  this  was  without  authority  of  law :  con- 
sequently on  February  5,  1803,  the  discontinuance  of  these  was 
ordered,  except  fetters  to  the  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  inquiries 
made  of  all  courts  in  the  kingdom  showed  that  various  kinds  of 
compulsion  were  used  whereby  the  innocent  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  convict  themselves  falsely.  In  view  of  all  of  this  Fer- 
nando now  ordered  that  in  future  no  judge  should  use  any  kind  of 
pressiu-e  or  torment  to  obtain  confession  from  the  accused  or 
testimony  from  witnesses,  all  usages  to  the  contrary  being  abol- 


'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  3,  n.  7,  fol.  443. 
»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  L 
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ished.*  This  can  scarce  have  applied  to  the  Inquisition  but, 
under  the  Restoration,  it  had  little  to  do  with  actual  heresy  and, 
before  it  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  all  doubts  were  removed 
by  Pius  VIL  Llorente  tells  us  that  the  Gazette  de  France  of 
April  14,  1816,  contained  a  letter  from  Rome  of  March  31st, 
stating  that  the  pope  had  forbidden  the  use  of  torture  in  all 
tribunals  of  the  Inquisition,  and  had  ordered  that  this  be  com- 
municated to  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Portugal.'  I  see 
no  reason  for  doubting  this,  although  no  such  brief  appears  in 
the  BuUarium  of  Pius  VII,  and  we  may  assume  that  at  last  the 
Spanish  Holy  Office  closed  its  career  relieved  of  this  disgrace. 

According  to  an  arancel,  or  fee-list,  of  1553,  the  executioner 
was  entitied  to  one  real  for  administering  torture,  or  to  half 
a  real  if  the  infliction  was  only  threatened.  In  the  lay  courts 
the  sufferer  was  obliged  to  pay  his  tormentor,  for  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that,  if  he  is  poor,  the  executioner  is  to  receive  nothing 
and  is  not  allowed  to  take  his  garments  in  lieu  of  the  money.' 
In  the  Inquisition  where,  for  offences  justifying  torture,  arrest 
was  accompanied  with  sequestration,  the  tribunal  necessarily 
took  upon  itself  the  payment  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1681,  the 
fee  had  increased  to  four  ducats.  In  cases  which  did  not  end  with 
confiscation,  the  outlay  was  undoubtedly  included  among  the 
costs  of  the  trial  charged  against  the  sequestrated  estate.  In 
the  Roman  Inquisition,  where  torture  was  used  so  much  more 
indiscriminately,  a  decision  of  the  Congregation,  in  1614,  relieved 
the  accused  from  payment  of  the  fee.* 


>  CMulas  de  Fernando  VXI,  n.  78,  p.  99  (Valencia,  1814) 

'  Llorente,  Hist,  crft.  Cap.  axiv,  Art.  1,  n.  38. 

'  Ordenanzas  del  conoejo  Real  de  su  Magestad  y  los  Aranzclea  que  ban  de 
guardar  los  Relatores,  etc.,  fol.  xxv  (Valladolid,  1556). 

•  Deer.  Sac.  Cong.  S**  Officii,  p.  508  (Bibl.  del  R.  Archivio  di  Stato  in 
Roma,  Fondo  Camerale,  Congr.  del  S.  Officio,  Vol.  3. 
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THE  TRIAL 

The  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  was  directed  to  procuring 
conviction  rather  than  justice,  and  in  some  respects  it  bore  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  confessional.  The  guilt  of  the  accused 
was  assumed,  and  he  was  treated  as  a  sinner  who  was  expected 
to  seek  salvation  by  unburdening  Ms  conscience  and  contritely 
accepting  whatever  penance  might  in  mercy  be  imposed  on  him. 
Pressure  of  all  kinds,  mental  and  bodily,  was  scientifically  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  to  induce  confession,  and  his  refusal  to  confess, 
in  the  face  of  what  was  conadered  sufficient  evidence,  was  treated 
as  hardened  and  pertinacious  impenitence,  aggravating  his  guilt 
and  rendering  him  worthy  of  the  severest  penalty. 

The  arrest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  preceded  by  careful  prelimi- 
naries. Evidence  was  accumulated,  in  some  cases  for  years, 
and,  when  the  accused  was  thrown  into  the  secret  prison,  he  was 
to  a  great  extent  prejudged.  It  was  the  business  of  the  tribunal, 
while  preserving  outward  forms  of  justice,  to  bring  about  either 
confession  or  conviction ;  the  defence  was  hmited  and  embarrassed 
in  every  way  and,  when  the  outcome  of  all  this  was  doubt,  it  was 
settled  in  the  torture-chamber,  always  with  the  reservation  that, 
if  suspicion  remained,  that  in  itself  was  a  crime  deserving  due 
punishment. 

In  the  earUest  period  there  were  few  formalities  and  no  absolute 
estUo,  or  recognized  method  of  procedure.  In  the  enormous  work 
crowded  upon  the  inexperienced  tribunals,  the  main  object  was 
the  despatch  of  business,  and  the  success  attained  in  this  is  seen 
in  the  frequent  and  enormous  autos  de  fe.  The  records  of  the 
trials  are  hasty  and  imperfect,  showing  that  little  attention  was 
paid  to  forms  that  might  cause  delay.  The  Instructions  of  1484 
are  crude,  merely  meant  to  supplement  the  traditional  system  of 
inquisitorial  procedure  with  such  regulations  as  should  adapt  it 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  to  the  intentions  of  Ferdinand 
(36) 
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and  Isabella.  They  are  largely  devoted  to  the  questions  of  con- 
fiscation and  the  fines  accruing  under  the  Edicts  of  Grace  and, 
for  the  rest,  tlic}'  conclude  by  saying  that,  as  all  circumstances 
cannot  be  foreseen  and  provided  for^  everything  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  inquisitors  who,  in  all  that  is  not  especially  pre- 
scribed, must  conform  themselves  to  the  law  and  act  according 
to  the  tiictates  of  their  eons<'icnces  for  the  service  of  Clod  and  the 
sovereigns.*  The  result  of  this  discretion  was  that^  in  the  assembly 
of  the  inquisitorf5  in  148S,  a  long  debate  was  required  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  procedure 
and  acts  of  all  the  tribunals,  the  existing  diversity  having  led 
to  many  embarrassments.' 

It  is  therefore  scarce  worth  while  to  examine  in  detail  the 
simple  and  varying  forms  of  this  period,  except  as  we  shall  find 
them  interesting  in  comparison  with  later  practice.  The  desired 
uniformity  was  gradually  attained  by  the  Suprema  which,  under 
the  independent  organization  of  the  S[ianish  Holy  Office,  developed 
an  elaborate  system  of  procedure^  set  forth  in  the  Instructions  of 
1561  and  furnisheti,  in  1568,  with  all  neeessarj'  formulas  in  the 
Orden  de  Processor  of  Pablo  Garcia.  Subject  to  such  changes 
as  subsequent  experience  demanded,  this  remained  the  stanrlard 
to  the  last  and  was  followed^  witli  more  or  less  exactitude  by 
the  tribunals. 

When  the  accused  was  thrown  into  the  secret  prison  his  case, 
in  the  huny  of  the  earlier  period,  was  heard  and  despatched  with 
promptitude,  but  subsequently  it  became  the  custom  for  the 
inquisitors  to  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  when  they  would 
call  him  before  them,  and  we  shall  see  what  exasperating  and 
calculated  delays  they  sometimes  interposed.  He  could,  however, 
ask  for  an  audience  at  any  time^  and  it  was  an  invariable  rule  to 
grant  such  requests,  for  the  rea-son  that  he  might  have  an  impulse 
to  repent  and  confess  which  might  be  transitory.  Such  audiences, 
however,  did  not  count  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  When  sum-^^ 
moned  to  his  first  regular  audience,  he  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth 
in  this  and  all  future  hearings  and  to  keep  silence  as  to  all  that 
he  might  see  or  hear,  and  as  to  everything  connected  with  his 

*  Tnatnicdones  de  1484,  g  28  (ArgueUo,  fol.  8).  Substantially  repeated  in  the 
supplemeDtary  Instniotioim  of  14S5,  with  the  addition  that,  in  important  mat- 
ters, inqniRitors  shall  apply  to  the  sovereigns  for  orders. — ArguHlo,  fo!.  11-12. 

'  liistrucciones  dc  14S8,  ?  2  (Argiiello,  Tol.  9). 
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own  afftur.  *^He  was  made  to  declare  his  name,  his  age,  his  birth- 
place, his  occupation  and  the  length  of  time  dnce  his  arrest. 
After  these  formalities,  if  the  case  was  one  of  heresy,  there  came 
an  investigation  into  his  genealogy.  This,  which  accumulated 
a  mass  of  information  as  to  all  infected  families,  and  facilitated 
greatly  researches  into  limpieza,  was  not  a  feature  of  the  early 
trials;  in  those  of  from  1530  to  1540,  it  was  still  very  informal, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  century  it  had  become  minute,  extending 
back  to  two  generations  and  including  all  xmcles,  aunts  and  cou- 
sins, describing  of  what  race  th^  were,  whether  any  of  them  had 
been  tried  by  the  Inquisition  and,  if  so,  how  punished.  The 
punctilious  observance  of  this  takes  a  somewhat  ludicrous  aspect 
in  the  trial  at  Lima,  in  1763,  of  a  Mandingo  negro  slave  for  super- 
stitious cures.  He  was  seventy  years-of  age  and  had  been  brought 
from  Guinea  when  a  child,  but  was  interrogated  minutely  as  to 
parents  and  grandparents,  imcles  and  aimts,  and  was  made  to 
declare  that  they  were  all  of  the  race  and  caste  of  negroes,  and 
that  none  of  them  had  been  penanced,  reconciled  or  pimished 
by  the  Inquisition.'  The  accused  was  then  interrogated  as  to 
his  baptism,  confirmation  and  observance  of  the  rites  of  reli^on; 
he  was  made  to  sign  and  cross  himself,  repeat  the  creed  and  usual 
prayers,  and  finally  to  give  an  account  of  his  past  life. 

After  these  preliminaries,  of  which  the  results  were  carefully 
V  recorded,  he  was  asked  whether  he  knew,  presumed  or  suspected 
the  cause  of  his  arrest.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  reply  was  in 
the  negative  and  then  followed  what  was  known  as  the  first  of 
three  monitions.  There  is  no  trace  of  these  in  the  earliest  trials, 
but  toward  1490  an  informal  monition  makes  its  appearance  and 
the  Instructions  of  1498,  in  requiring  the  formal  accusation  to  be 
presented  within  ten  days  after  arrest,  prescribed  that  within 
that  time  the  necessary  admonitions  shall  be  given.'  In  1525 
a  letter  of  Manrique  shows  that  these  monitions  then  were  three, 
but  they  still  were  negligently  observed,  and  in  trials  from  that 
time  until  1550  they  vary  from  none  to  three.' 

After  the  Instructions  of  1561,  the  three  monitions  became  the 
established  rule  in  cases  of  heresy,  while  one  sufficed  in  lighter 

'  Pablo  Garcia,  Orden  de  Processar,  fol.  9. — MSS.  of  Bibl.  nacional  de  Lima. 

»  Inatrucciones  de  1498,  §  3  (Arguello,  fol.  12). 

*  Arohivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  933. — Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inqui- 
sicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  231,  n.  72,  fol.  46. — Procesos  contra  Maria  de  Parades 
y  Man  Serrana  (MSS.  'penea  me). 
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matters.  The  formula  was  formidable.  The  accused  was  told 
that,  in  the  Holy  Office,  no  one  was  arrested  without  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  having  done  or  witnessed  something  contrary'  to 
the  faith  or  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Inquisition,  so  that  he  must 
beheve  that  he  has  been  brought  hither  oii  such  information. 
Therefore,  by  the  reverence  due  to  God  and  his  glorious  and 
blessed  Mother,  he  was  admonished  and  charged  to  search  his 
memory  and  confess  the  whole  truth  as  to  what  he  feels  him- 
self inculpated,  or  knows  of  other  persons,  w^ithout  concealment 
or  false-witness,  for  in  so  doing  he  will  discharge  his  conscience 
as  a  Catholic  Christian,  he  will  save  his  soul  and  his  case  will  be 
despatched  with  all  speed  and  befitting  mercy,  but  otherwise 
justice  will  be  done.  At  inlervuls  a  second  and  a  third  monition 
were  given,  the  la.st  one  eniiing  with  the  warning  that  the  fiscal 
desired  to  present  an  accusation  against  him,  and  it  would  be  for 
his  benefit,  both  for  the  relief  of  his  conscience  and  for  the 
favorable  and  speedy  despatch  of  his  case,  if  he  would  tell  the 
truth  before  its  |>resentalion,  as  thus  he  could  be  treate<l  with 
the  mercy  wliich  the  Holy  Office  was  wont  to  show  to  good  con- 
fessors; otherwise  he  was  warned  that  the  fiscal  would  be  heard 
and  justice  would  be  done/ 

This  brouglit  an  exceedingly  effectual  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  anxious  prisoner,  especially  when  the  system  of  delay,  whether 
calculated  or  merely  procrastinating,  left  him  for  months,  and 
perhaps  years,  to  lie  in  his  i't-ll,  shut  out  from  the  world,  brooding 
over  his  fate,  and  torturing  himself  with  conjectures  as  to  the  evi- 
dence so  confidently  assumed  to  l>e  conclusive  against  him.  He 
was  simply  admonished  to  discharge  his  conscience,  being  kept 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  crimes  of  which  he  waa  accused,  and  left 
to  search  his  heart  and  guess  as  to  what  he  had  done  to  bring  him 
before  the  terrible  tribunal.  This  had  the  further  utility  that 
in  many  cases  it  led  to  confession  of  derehctions  unknown  to 
the  prosecution,  his  impassible  judges  coldly  acce]>ting  his  reve- 
lations and  remanding  him  to  his  cell  with  fresh  adjurations  to 
search  his  memory  and  clear  his  conscience. 

This  cruel  device  of  withholding  all  knowledge  of  the  charge 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  gradually.  In  some  cases,  of 
about  1530,  slight  intimations  of  the  nature  of  the  a<*nuaation  are 
given,  but  by  1540  complete  reticence  seems  to  be  general.    There 


*  Pablo  Garcfa,  Orden  de  Proceaaar,  fol.  10,  15. 
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was  no  formal  instruction  prescribing  it,  but  it  became  the  uni-  ^ 
versal  custom,  bascfi  perhaps  on  the  principle  that  the  confession,  ^| 
like  that  to  a  priest,  to  be  trustworthy  must  be  spontaneous,  ^\ 
showing  tlie  change  ul  heart  and  conversion  which  alone  could 
render  the  culprit  worthy  of  mercy.  Yet,  towards  the  end  of  its 
career,  under  Carlos  III  and  afU'r  the  Restoration,  the  Imiuisition 
occasionally  grantetl  an  avdiencia  de  canjoSj  in  which  the  accused 
was  apprized  of  the  charges  against  him  anrl,  in  trivial  matters, 
this  frequently  took  the  shape  of  summoning  him  under  some  pre- 
text that  would  save  his  reputation,  inf*jrming  him  of  the  alleged 
offences  and,  after  hearing  his  explanations,  determining  what 
course  to  pursue.  Even  in  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  celebration 
of  mass  by  a  mairied  layman,  the  Santiago  tribunal,  in  1816,  after 
throwing  Angel  iSampayo  into  the  secret  prison,  gave  him  an 
audiencia  de  cargos  before  proceeding  further/ 

How  systematic  reticence  sometimes  succeeded  is  indicated 
by  the  case  of  Angela  P6rez,  before  the  Toledo  tribunal  in  1680. 
After  lying  in  prison  for  eleven  months  she  asked  an  autlience, 
May  19th,  to  inquire  why  she  had  been  brought  to  Toledo.  She 
was  admonished  that  she  had  already  been  told  that  no  one  was 
arrested  who  had  not  said  or  done  something  contrary  to  the  faith; 
if  she  wishcil  to  iUscharge  her  conscience  she  would  be  heard, 
and,  on  her  asserting  that  she  had  nothing  to  confess,  she  was 
sent  back  to  her  cell  with  an  admonition  to  think  it  over  antl  dis- 
charge her  conscience.  On  June  13th  she  sought  another  audience, 
for  the  same  purpose  and  witli  the  same  result.  Then,  on  June 
22d  she  was  transferred  from  the  carceies  medias  to  the  secret 
prison  and,  on  the  25th,  she  obtained  another  audience  in  which 
she  entreated  the  inquisitors^  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  to  bring 
the  charges,  but  all  that  she  obtained  was  to  have  her  genealogy 
taken  and  to  receive  the  first  monition.  To  this  she  repUed  that 
she  had  nothing  to  confess  and  wanted  her  case  despatched  as 
she  had  been  thirteen  months  in  prison.  The  implacable  methods 
of  the  Inquisition  triimiphed,  however,  for  the  next  day  she  sought 
an  audience  in  which  slu^  c(»nfessed  that  for  eight  years  she  had 
observed  the  Law  of  Moses.* 

Even  more  suggestive,  though  in  a  different  way,  is  the  Mexican 
case  of  the  priest  Joseph  Brunon  de  Vertiz,  who  was  one  of  the 

'  Llorente,  Hist.  crit.  Cap.  xlii,  Art.  1,  n.  2. — Archivo  de  Simanoas,  Inquiai- 
oion.  Lib.  890. 
'  ProoeBO  obaiia  Angela  Piret,  fol,  24-31  (MS,  penes  me). 
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dupes  of  some  women  pretending  to  have  revelations.  They 
were  all  arrested  and  he  was  thrown  in  prison  September  9,  1649, 
In  repeated  audiences  he  vainly  sought  to  learn  the  charges 
against  him;  he  fairly  grovelled  at  tVie  feet  of  the  inquisitors; 
he  made  profuse  statements  of  everything  concerning  himself 
and  his  aecomplices;  he  submitted  himself  humbly  to  the  Church 
and  was  ready  to  confess  whatever  was  required  of  him,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  strain  proved  too  great  for  a  mind  not  overly 
well-balanced,  and  it  began  to  give  way.  The  first  symptoms 
were  complaint-s  of  licmoniacal  possession,  followed,  after  an  incar- 
ceration of  two  years  and  a  half,  by  his  writing  a  paper  full  of  the 
wild  imaginings  of  a  disordered  brain,  in  whieh  he  deaounce<l  the 
Inquisition  as  a  congregation  of  demons  and  the  Jesuits  as  the 
most  detestable  eneniies  of  God;  Then  he  lay  in  his  cell  for  more 
than  two  years,  until,  July  23,  1654,  he  presented  another  inco- 
herent paper.  Finally  he  iYwd,  April  30,  165(i,  after  more  than 
six  and  a  half  years  of  imprisonment,  without  ever  learning  of 
what  he  was  aeeased.  His  botly  was  thrust  iiito  uneonseerated 
ground  and  the  prosecution  was  continued  against  his  fame  and 
memory.  On  May  11,  1657,  the  fiscal  at  last  presenter!  an 
informal  accusation  ffir  the  purpose  of  summoning  the  kindred  to 
defend  the  case;  oji  October  22,  1659,  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  arrest,  the  formal  accusation  was  presented  and,  as  defence 
was  impraetieable,  Brunon  dc  Vertiz  was  condemned  and  his 
effigy  was  burnt  in  the  auto  de  fe  of  November  of  the  same  year.^ 

When,  in  the  third  monition,  the  accused  was  warned  that, 
if  he  did  not  confess,  the  fiscal  would  present  an  accusation,  there 
was  implied  deceit  for,  whetlier  he  confessed  or  not,  the  trial 
went  on  in  its  inevitable  course.  It  was  usually  in  tlie  same 
audience,  after  he  had  replied  to  the  monition,  that  the  hscal  was 
introduced  with  the  accusation,  to  which  he  swore  and  then  retired. 
This  formidable  document  was  framed  so  as  t(i  be  a«  terrifying 
as  possible.  In  cases  of  heresy  it  represented  that  the  accused, 
being  a  Cliristian  baptized  and  confirmed,  thsregarding  the  fear 
of  the  justice  of  God  and  of  the  Inquisition,  with  great  contempt  for 
religion,  scandal  of  tlu^  [)eoj)le  andcon<lenmation  of  liis  own  soul, 
had  been  and  was  a  heretic,  an  impenitent,  perjured  negative  and 


*  Thia  case,  from  the  MSS.  of    Daniel  Ferpiason  Esq.,  is  Riven  in  greater 
detail  in  "Ctmptcr^  frum  the  Religious  History  of  Spain/'  pp.  362-7d. 
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feigned  confessor;  that  he  had  committed  many  and  most  grievous 
crimes  agdnst  the  divine  majesty  and  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  was  a  fautor  and  receiver  of  heretics.  Then 
followed  the  recital  of  the  acts  developed  by  the  evidence,  arranged 
in  articles,  redupUcated  and  exaggerated  and  presented  in  the  most 
odious  light.  Besides  this  he  was  a  perjurer,  by  refusing  to 
confess  in  the  audiences,  after  swearing  to  tell  the  truth,  from 
which  it  was  presumable  that  he  was  gmlty  of  other  and  greater 
crimes,  of  which  he  was  now  accused  generally  and  would  be 
specifically  in  due  time.  Wherefore  the  fiscal  prayed  that  the 
accused  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  recited,  con- 
demning him  to  confiscation  and  relaxing  his  person  to  the 
secular  arm  and  declaring  him  to  have  incurred  all  the  other 
penalties  and  disabilities  provided  by  papal  letters,  instructions 
of  the  Holy  OfiSce,  and  pragmdticas  of  the  kingdoms,  executing 
them  with  all  rigor  so  as  to  serve  as  a  pimishment  for  him  and 
an  example  to  others.  After  this  followed  the  terrible  clause, 
known  as  the  Otrosi^  demanding  that  he  be  tortured  as  long  and 
as  often  as  might  be  necessary  to  force  him  to  confess  the  whole 
truth. 

One  thoroughly  unjustifiable  feature  of  the  accusation  was  that, 
if  there  was  evidence  of  other  misdoings  of  the  accused,  wholly 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  they  were  inserted 
because,  as  the  Instructions  of  1561  remark,  they  serve  as  an 
aggravation  of  his  heresies  and  show  his  unchristian  life,  whence 
may  be  derived  indications  as  to  matters  of  faith.* 

As  soon  as  the  accusation  was  read,  it  was  gone  over  again, 
article  by  article,  and  the  accused,  while  still  confused  by  its 
menaces,  taken  at  advantage,  wholly  unprepared  and  without 
assistance  of  any  kind,  was  required  to  answer  each  on  the  spot, 
his  replies  or  explanations  being  taken  down  by  the  secretary 
as  part  of  the  record  of  the  case.  After  this  he  was  told  to  choose 
an  advocate  to  aid  in  his  defence. 

The  custom  of  allowing  counsel  in  criminal  cases  is  so  com- 
paratively recent  in  English  law  that  their  admission  by  the  Inqui- 
sition may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  desire  to  render  justice. 
In  Spain,  however,  it  was  customary,  and  defendants  too  poor  to 
retain  them  were  supphed  at  the  public  expense.    In  the  royal 


Xostrucciones  de  1561,  §  18  (Arguello,  fol.  29) 
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chancellerfa,  as  organized  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  there  were 
two  ahogados  de  los  -pohres}  In  the  medieval  Inquisition,  during 
its  earlier  centuries,  counsel  were  not  allowe<I  to  the  accused  and 
it  became  a  settled  principle  of  the  canon  law  that  advocates  who 
undertook  the  defence  of  heretics  were  suspended  from  their 
functions  and  were  perpetually  infamous.^  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  in  witchcraft  trials,  we  find 
advocates  a^iniitted,  but  under  the  strict  limitations  that  we  shall 
see  in  Spain,  and  those  who  showed  themselves  too  zealous  in 
defence  of  their  chents  were  subject  to  excommunication  as 
fautors  of  heresy.* 

When  the  Spanish  Inciuisition  was  founded,  it  was  therefore 
a  niatter  of  course  that  the  accusi'd  should  be  allowed  the  assist- 
ance of  trained  la^^yers  and  not  only  this  but  of  procurators, 
who  attended  to  the  business  of  the  tlefence,  performing  the  func- 
tions, in  some  sort,  of  the  KngUsh  solicitor,  while  the  letrado 
represented  the  barrister  and  drew  up  the  argument.  In  a  num- 
ber of  trials  at  Ciudad  Real,  in  1483,  there  appears  to  have  been 
considerable  freedom  of  choice,  t)ie  accused  selecting  both  advo- 
cates and  procurators.  During  the  persecution  at  Guadalupe, 
in  1485,  the  defendants  were  mostly  represente^d  by  Doctor  de 
Villaescusa  as  advocate  ami  by  Juan  de  Texeda  as  procurator, 
and  the  arguments  in  defence  were  well  and  forcibly  presented.* 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Instructions  of  1484,  which 
order  that  if  the  accused  shall  ask  for  an  advocate  and  procurator, 
the  inquisitors  shall  grant  the  request,  receiving  from  the  advocate 
an  oath  to  assist  him  faithfully,  without  cavils  or  malicious  delays, 
but  that  if,  at  any  stage  of  the  case,  he  finds  that  his  client  has 
not  justice  on  his  siile,  he  will  help  him  no  longer  and  report 
to  the  inquisitors:  if  the  accused  has  property,  they  shall  be 
paid  from  it,  but  if  he  hius  none  tliey  fshall  be  paid  out  of  other 
confiscations,  for  such  are  the  orders  of  the  sovereigns.^  Yet 
tliia  liberality  was  nullified  by  the  clause  requiring  advocates  to 


*  Fuero  Real  do  Eapafiu,  Lib.  r,  Tit.  ix,  ley  I, — Colmciro,  Cirtea  de  Leon  y 
de  Costilla,  II,  55. 

'  Angt'li  do  Clavasio  Suninia  Angelica,  b.  v.  //terdicua,  \  20. 
■  Malleus  Maleficarum,  P.  ui,  Q.  10,  11,  35. — Pricriaa  de  Strigimag.,  Lib.  iii, 
cap.  3. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacioiml,  Iiiquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  133,  n.  46;  Log.   140, 
n.  162;  Leg.  14S.  n.  252;  I>i;g.  154,  n.  356,  376.— Boletin,  XXIII,  295,  306. 

*  Instrucciones  de  14^,  {  16  (Arguello,  foL  6). 
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betray  their  clients,  thus  destroying  all  confidence  between  the 
ami  fatally  orippll»K  the  defence.     It  was,  however,  in  accordan 
with  the  cthirs  of  the  age,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  developed 
a  manner  to  rinider  illusory  ihv.  s(^rvices  of  the  advocate. 

It  would  seem  that  the  tribunals  sometimes  chafed  under  th 
rules  anil  asserted  discretion  to  disregard  them  for,  in  the  ease 
of  the  priest,  Diego  Garcfa,  in  1488,  when  he  was  told  to  select 
an  advocate  and  a  procurator,  the  fiscal  refused  consent,  and 
had  to  conduct  his  own  defence,  though,  at  a  subsequent  st; 
of  the  trial,  Diego  Tellez  appeared  for  him.'  It  was  possibl; 
in  consequence  of  such  case3  and  of  other  impediments  to  the 
defence,  that  the  Suprenia  issued  a  provision  that  all  prisoners 
should  be  allowed  to  take  a  procurator  anii  advocate,  provided  they 
were  fitting  persons.  Also  that  the  chDdren  and  kindred  of  the 
accused  should  not  be  prohibited  from  consulting  as  freely  as  they 
pleased  with  the  counsel,  and  that  he  should  have  copies  of  the 
accusation,  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  other  papers  in 
conformity  with  the  Instructions.'  All  this,  which  w^as  demanded 
by  the  simplest  demands  of  justice,  became,  as  we  shall  see,  a  j 
dead  letter.  ^M 

That  the  danger  awaiting  a  too  zealous  advocate  was  not  purely 
hypothetical  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Casafranca.  deputy  of  Ferdi-^ 
nand's  treasurer-general  of  Catalonia,  who  was  burnt  in  tbl^H 
auto  de  fe  of  January  17,  1505,  and  his  wife  in  that  of  June  23d; 
his  father-in-law  had  been  reennciled  and  his  mother,  after  con- 
demnation, (Ued  in  the  secret  prison.  Francisco  Franch,  the 
royal  advocate-fiscal,  had  defended  Casafrant^a,  and  the  Inqui- 
sition prosecuted  him  for  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  avert  Iiis 
client's  fate,  although  at  that  time  he  hail  risen  to  the  position  of 
Regent  of  the  royal  Chancellery.  Ferdinand,  who  felt  much 
interest  in  his  behalf,  made  IrKjuisitor-geiu'ral  Deza  write  in  his 
favor  to  Francisco  Pays  de  Sotomayor,  an  inquisitor  specially 
deputed  to  hear  the  case,  but  this  tlid  not  save  him  from  bitter 
humiliation  and  dishonor.  February  2S,  1505,  Sotomayor  pro- 
nounce<i  sentence  in  wliich  his  offence  was  tlescribed  as  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  a  witness  to  revoke  his  testimony,  and  as  impeding 
the  Iti(|nisition  by  useless  and  procrastinating  delays,  by  whieli 
he  had  incurred  excommunication,  and  moreover  he  was  guilty 


'  Archive  hist,  nacional.  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  99,  n.  25. 
'  Archive  de  i3iiuauca8,  luquiaicion,  Lib.  933,  p.  259. 
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of  perjury  by  asserting  a  false  and  erroneous  conclusion,  for 
all  of  which  he  had  humbly  begged  pardon  and  niercy.  After 
obtaining  absolution  from  a  priest  he  was  to  stand  the  next  day 
before  the  high  altar  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Jesu  during  mass,  vnih 
a  lighted  candle,  in  petiitontial  guise,  an<l  forfoit  all  payment  for 
his  services — which  would  have  eonie  out  of  Casafranca's  con- 
fiscated estftk*.  Both  he  and  the  fiscal  accept<*d  the  sentence, 
but  there  was  delay  in  his  public  penance,  for  he  refused  to  utter 
certain  words  int^^rliiied  in  tin*  sentenoe,  which  he  assert-ed  had 
been  inserted  since  it  was  read  to  him.  The  fiscal  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  inquisitor-general  and  demanded  that  Franch  be 
detained  in  prison  until  the  appeal  was  decided,  whereupon 
he  yieldfd  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  March  1st.* 

When  the  efforts  of  counsel  in  behalf  of  their  clients  were  thus 
effectually  discouraged,  nothing  but  the  most  perfunctorj'  services 
could  be  expected  from  them,  and  the  inquisitors  need  apprehend 
little  trouble.  Even  this,  however,  was  thought  to  give  the  accused 
too  much  chance,  and  all  risk  of  inconvenient  zeal  was  averted 
by  depriving  him  of  the  right  to  select  Iiis  defender  and  confining 
the  function  to  one  or  two  appointees  of  the  tribunal,  who  could 
1)6  relied  upon  to  favor  the  faith.  The  first  intimation  of  this 
policy  comes  in  the  memorials  of  Jaen  and  Llerena  in  1506, 
which  complain  bitterly  that  the  inquisitors  refuse  to  allow*  the 
accused  to  select  their  advocates  and  procurators,  forcing  them 
to  take  such  as  they  appoint  who  w^ill  do  their  bidding.  The 
Jaen  memorial  describes  them  as  enemies  of  the  people,  who 
(le^ire  arrests  to  be  multiplied,  as  they  charge  three  thousand 
maravedfs  in  evcrj^  case  which,  for  the  two  hundred  prisoners, 
amounts  to  six  himdred  thousand.*  This  abuse,  probably  origi- 
nating with  Lucero,  was  so  conformable  to  the  tendencies  of 
tlie  Holy  Office  that  it  gradually  became  the  rule.  In  1533,  one 
of  the  petitions  of  the  C6rtes  of  Monzon  was  that  prisoners  should 
be  allowed  to  select  their  advocates  and  procurators,  and  to  this 
no  direct  answer  was  made."  In  1537  the  abogados  de  los  presos 
were  already  recognized  as  officials  appointed  by  the  tribunals. 
They  were  exclusively  entitled  to  conduct  the  defence  and,  in 


»  CarboneU  de    Gestis  H»ret.  (CoU.  de  Uoc.  de  la  C.  do  Aragon,  XXVIII, 
167,  169,  171,213). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancafl,  Patronato  Real,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  dnieo,  fol.  43,  44. 
•  Ibidem,  luquisicion  de  Barcolona,  C6rte8,  Leg.  17,  fol.  47,  48. 
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1540,  the  Suprema,  in  reply  to  a  petition,  said  that,  if  the  party 
desired  a  different  advocate,  it  could  only  be  on  condition  that  he 
should  act  in  consultation  with  the  official  one.  Even  this  poor 
privilege  was  withdrawn  for,  in  1562,  Vald^  decreed  that  the 
official  counsel  should  communicate  with  no  other  advocate.*  It 
is  true  that,  in  1551,  the  Suprema  had  admitted  that,  if  the  tri- 
bunal had  not  been  able  to  find  a  fitting  lawyer  for  appointment, 
the  accused  could  select  one,  but  this  was  merely  yielding  to 
necessity.' 

The  chief  qualification  for  an  abogado  de  los  presos  was  his 
limpieza  and  that  of  his  wife;  his  subservience  to  the  tribunal 
was  assured  by  his  dependent  position,  but,  to  render  this  more 
absolute,  about  1580  the  Suprema  ordered  the  Lima  tribunal — 
and  probably  all  others — to  make  its  advocates  familiars,  an 
office  which  boimd  them  to  the  strictest  obedience,'  Allowing 
for  natural  exaggeration,  there  is  probably  truth  in  the  description 
given,  in  1559,  by  Antonio  Nieto,  a  prisoner  in  Valencia,  to  his 
cell-mate  Pedro  Luis  Verga,  who,  after  his  ficst  audience,  was 
felicitating  himself  on  Inquisitor  Arteaga's  promise  to  give  him 
an  advocate  and  a  procurator.  Nieto  told  him  not  to  coimt 
upon  it  for,  though  the  inquisitor  might  give  him  an  advocate  he 
would  give  him  nothing  good,  but  a  fellow  who  would  do  only 
what  the  inquisitor  wanted  and,  if  by  chance  he  asked  for  an 
advocate  or  a  procurator  not  of  the  Inquisition,  they  wotild  not 
serve  for,  if  they  went  contrary  to  the  inquisitor's  wishes,  he 
would  get  up  some  charge  of  false  belief  or  want  of  resp)ect  and 
cast  them  into  prison.* 

The  advocate  thus  became  one  of  the  officials  of  the  tribunal, 
duly  salaried  and  working  in  full  accord  with  the  inquisitors. 
In  1584,  we  find  him  of  Valencia  petitioning  to  have  a  place 
assigned  to  him  in  the  autos  de  fe,  where  he  could  be  recognized 
as  such  and,  at  his  ease,  see  his  clients  sentenced.  The  petition 
was  granted  and  he  was  allotted  the  last  place  among  the  salaried 
and  commissioned  officers.^  This  became  the  established  rule,  but 
in  time  professional  dignity  was  wounded  at  thus  being  relegated 
to  a  position  inferior  to  the  messengers  and  apparitors  and  gaolers. 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  9& 
'  Ibidem,  fol.  19. 

'  MSS.  of  Bibl.  nacional  de  Lima,  Protocolo  223,  Expediente  627a 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  377. 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  5,  n,  1,  fol.  81. 
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In  Valladolid  and  Granada  the  advocates  obtained  promotion 
to  outrank  the  physicians  and  surgeons  and,  in  1(»70,  the  Licen- 
tiate Juan  Miirquez,  advocate  in  the  iSf^ille  tribunal,  addressed 
to  the  Suprema  a  formidable  meniorial  of  seventy-five  quarto 
pages  of  text  and  fifteen  of  index,  representing  the  slight  thus 
put  upon  them,  and  setting  forth  the  dignity  of  (he  legal  profession, 
the  respect  due  to  its  learning  and,  ai^  regards  the  advocates  of 
prisoners,  the  confidential  position  occupied  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  served  the  tribunals.  It  seems  ne\'er  to  have 
occurred  to  hlni  to  put  forward  a  claim  based  upon  fidelity  to 
their  clients/ 

In  fact,  the  so-called  a<Jvocate  was  simply  an  official  instrument 
for  securing  confession  antl  conviction,  for  wliich  his  ostensible 
position  of  friendly  adviser  gave  him  peculiar  opportunity.  No 
communication  betw<'eii  him  and  his  client  was  alloweilj  except 
in  presence  of  the  inquisitors  and  of  the  secretaiy,  who  made 
record  of  all  that  passed  between  them,  thus  keeping  watch  to 
see  that  he  performed  his  duty.  It  is  true  that  he  was  sworn 
to  defend  the  prisoner  with  all  care  and  diligence  and  fidelity, 
if  there  was  ground  for  it,  and  if  not  to  undeceive  him,  but  his 
re^l  duty  is  described  as  urging  the  prisoner  to  confess  full}'  as 
to  himself  and  others,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  tribunal,  for  by  denial  he  would  only  prejudice  his  case  and 
suffer  in  the  end.'  How  any  deviation  from  this  wa5  treated, 
appears  in  the  case  uf  Benito  Ferrer,  in  1621,  before  the  Toledo 
tribimal.  In  the  consultation,  his  advocate  Argendona  suggested 
some  points  of  defence  displeasing  to  the  in([uisitors,  who  promptly 
ordered  him  out  of  the  audience-chamber  and  sent  Benito  back 
to  his  cell  to  refresh  his  memory'  and  discharge  his  conscience, 
and  two  days  later  Argendona  hail  to  put  in  the  written  defence 
without  further  opportunity  of  conference.  The  Licentiate  Egas 
had  a  more  accurate  conception  of  his  duty,  when  serving  as 
advocate  for  Isabel  Rej^ier,  tried,  in  1571,  for  Protestantism  in 
Toledo.  The  official  record  states  that,  after  unavailing  efforts 
to  induce  her  to  confess,  he  asked  whether  she  had  any  enemies 
to  disable,  on  which  he  coultl  frame  a  defence,  when  she  named 
several,  but,  as  the  Senores  Inquisidores  wanted  to  despatch  the 
case,  he  told  her  that  this  would  avail  her  nothing,  for  there  was 

'  Hemoriat  jurfdi'co  que  por  los  Abogados  de  Presos,  etc  (Bodleian  Library, 
Areh  Seld.  I.  23). 
*  Archi^-o  de  AIcaII,  Hacienda,  Leg.  644*  (Lib.  6) 
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no  presumption  that  enmity  had  caused  false-witness,  and  h( 
went  on  to  persuade  her  that  she  Iiad  already  confessed  enough 
to  ren<ier  her  case  hopeless.  The  impatience  of  the  inquisitors 
was  gratified,  for  the  unfortunate  woman  was  sent  to  the  stake 
without  Egas  troubling  them  by  putting  in  a  written  defence/ 

The  old  rule  remained  in  force  forbidding  the  advocate  to  defend 
an  impenitent  heretic.  It  made  no  difference  of  course  in  thfi 
result,  but  still  permission  to  do  so  would  have  saved  appearance<^| 
Such  cases  occasionally  occurred,  like  that  of  Benito  Penas  a^^ 
Toledo  in  1641,  a  harndess  limatic  with  some  vague  speculative 
heresies.  His  aiivocate,  Juan  Dfaz  Suelto,  after  a  conference 
in  which  his  client  obstinately  rejected  his  advice  to  forsake  his 
errors  and  beg  for  mercy,  reported  that  his  efforts  had  been 
vain,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  liim  to  abandon  the  defen* 
in  order  not  to  incur  the  censures  and  other  penalties  impos 
by  the  papal  briefs,  and  also  for  the  speedier  despatch  of  tl 
case.'  Even  as  late  as  1753,  at  Valencia,  the  same  occurred 
the  trial  of  a  swindling  German  named  Horstmann.* 

If,  even  under  these  ehackles^  an  advocate  desired  really 
defend  his  client,  he  was  deprived  of  the  means  to  do  so.  Orij 
nally,  as  we  have  seen,  the  kindred  and  children  were  allow* 
freely  to  communicate  with  him,  to  furnish  indispensable  assit 
ance  and  information,  ami  to  gather  witnesses,  and  he  was  also 
supplied  with  copies  of  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  oth< 
necessar)'  papers.  It  seems  to  liave  been  Lucero,  the  evil  inqi 
iter  of  C6rdova,  who  changed  all  this,  for  the  memorials 
Jaen  and  Llerena  complain  bitterly  of  surh  denial  of  justice," 
rendering  nugatory  all  the  means  of  defence,  and  depriving  the 
kinrlred  of  all  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation.*  It 
experlited  business  however  and  facilitated  conviction,  and  its 
usefulness  overcame  all  scruples.  In  1522  Cardinal  Adrian 
forbade  all  communication  between  the  advocate  and  the  cluhbei^B 
or  kinsmen  of  the  accused,  and  this  prohibition  was  repeated  until 
it  became  the  invariable  rule.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  only  docu- 
ment, that  he  was  allowed  to  have,  was  a  copy  of  the  publication 
of  evidence,  which  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  original 
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>  MS.S.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  Ill,  X.— Cf .  Schafer,  Beitrflge, 

n,  231. 

"  Mas.  of  T-ibrar>-  of  Univ.  of  Hallo.  Yc.  20,  T.  VI. 

■  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  30,  fol.  38, 

'  Archivo  de  Sinmncas,  Patronato  Real,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  umco,  fol.  43,  44. 
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depositions.  To  repress  ali  initiative  on  his  part  ho  was  pro- 
hibited from  putting  forward  any  (lofnnt'e  save  what  the  accuKod 
might  suggest,  in  their  open  consultations  in  the  audience-chamber, 
or  to  call  for  any  witnesses  wlunri  the  latter  did  not  name,  and  the 
inquisitors  were  instnicted  to  punish  any  infractions  of  this  rule 
because  they  were  troublesome  and  impelled  the  course  of  busi- 

tness.'  If  an  advocate  was  suspected  of  undue  zeal,  the  inquis- 
itors haci  a  right  to  interrogate  him  as  to  the  measures  taken  for 
the  defence,  the  sources  of  his  information  and  other  details; 
the  defence  in  every  way  was  obliged  to  play  cartea  sur  table, 
while  the  fiscal's  hand  was  carefully  guarded,  and  only  such 
knowledge  wjis  permitted  iis  ser\'ed  \o  confuse  and  mislead.  It 
would  seem  scarce  Hkely,  under  such  regulations,  that  advocates 
would  be  guilty  of  really  assisting  their  clients,  but  to  guard  against 
such  possible  derelictions  of  duty,  inspectors  were  ordered,  when 
visiting  tribunals,  to  inquire  whether  they  defend  the  accused 
"malicioasly"  and  emi^loy  cavils  for  delay  and  finally,  whether 
or  not  they  are  necessary.* 

At  the  same  time,  in  its  affectation  of  fairness,  the  Inquisition 
insisted  on  the  accused  having  counsel.  When,  in  1505,  Pedro 
Hemdndez  was  tried  at  Toledo  for  Calvinism,  he  confessed  at 
once,  professed  conversion  and  begged  for  mercy.  When  told  to 
select  an  advocate  he  refused,  until  informed  that  it  was  impera- 

ttive  for  him  to  have  cne  to  conduct  his  defence.  Of  course  this 
was  a  mere  formality  for  he  was  duly  burnt  in  the  auto  de  fe  of 
June    17th.'     In(]uisitorfl,  moreover,  were  rcfpiired  to  admit  all 

(documents  offered  to  them,  and  to  listen  to  any  one  who  might 
have  the  hardihood  to  appear  in  favor  of  a  prisoner/ 
Simultaneously  with  the  development  of  restrictions  on  the 
advocate,  the  disai>pearance  of  the  procurator  completed  the  sys- 
tem of  enabling  the  inquisitor  to  control  the  defence  as  well  as 
the  prosecution.     One  of  the  latest  references  to  the  procurator 

tis  a  regulation  of  15451  which  infiTs  that,  if  the  accused  made 
application^  the  tribunal  would  grant  him  one,  with  the  resen'a- 
tion  that  this  ilid  not  entitle  the  kindred  to  aid  in  the  defiance/ 


'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,    Inquiaicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  98,  103. — Pablo   Garcia, 
jOrdeii  de  Proci?s*ar,  fol.  21. 

*  Archivo  de  Himancas,  Inquisicion  dn  Caiiarias,  Expt«  de  Visitas,  Leg.  250, 
Xib.  1,  fol.  8;  Lib.  ni,  fol.  3. 

>  MSS.  of  Librarj'  of  Univ.  of  Hallc,  Vc,  20,  T.  Vni. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  luquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  98,  99,  •  Ibid,  fol.  98, 
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This  joalousy  of  outfiide  assistance  constantly  increased  and  some 
tribunals,  such  as  Seville  and  Cordova,  commenced  to  refuse 
admission  to  procurators,  except  in  prosecutions  of  the  absent 
and  dead;  the  kindred  might  suggest  the  names  of  witnesses  to 
the  inquisitor,  who  would  summon  and  examine  them.  Finally 
Inquisitor  Cervantes,  when  in  150O  he  made  a  report  on  Barcdona, 
took  the  opportunity  of  puiutiiig  out  the  disadvantages  of  such 
representatives  of  the  accused;  through  them,  he  argued,  the  case 
became  known,  they  antit'ipate  the  witnesses  before  they  ^ve 
evidence,  they  are  able  to  identify  them  and  furnish  to  the  accused 
reasons  for  disabling  them.  The  Bishop  of  Avila,  a  member  of 
the  Suprema,  promptly  admitted  the  force  of  this,  and  declared 
that  procurators  ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed.  This  opinion 
prevailed  and,  in  the  Instructions  of  loGI,  their  admission  was 
forbidden,  although  in  case  of  necessity,  special  powers  might 
be  given  to  the  advocate.*  They  continued,  however,  to  be 
appointed  in  trials  of  the  absent  and  dead,  where  it  was 
unavoidable.  The  Roman  Inquisition  did  not  follow  this  example 
of  the  Spanish  and  allowed  the  employment  of  procurators.* 

Besides  the  advocate  there  appears  in  many  trials  a  personage 
known  as  the  curador^  or  guardian,  a  living  evidence  of  the 
fatherly  care  of  tlic  Inquisition  towanl  the  helpless.  P'ollowing  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  law,  Spanish  jurisprudence  provided  that, 
in  suits  and  actions  involving  those  who  had  iitjt  attained  the  full 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  the  assent  of  a  curador,  either  permanent 
or  temporary  ad  hoCj  was  necessary  to  validate  the  legal  acts  of  the 
minor.'  This  provision,  intended  for  the  protection  of  thc3''outhful 
and  incapable,  was  retained  in  the  practice  of  the  Inquisition, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  render  valid  the  various  compulsory 
acts  of  the  accused  in  the  successive  steps  of  his  trijtl,  but  in  order 
that  it  might  not  by  any  chance  be  of  value  to  him,  and  to  preserve 
the  secrecy  of  the  floly  Oflicp,  the  custom  was  adopted  of  appointing 
the  advocate  or  preferably  the  gaoler,  or  messenger,  or  some  other 
underling  of  the  tribunal  to  serve  a.s  curador.  As  it  was  thus 
wholly  subversive  of  the  object  for  which  the  function  was  created, 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Visitas  de  Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  foL  2.— 
Instnicciones  de  1561,  I  35  (.\rgueUo,  fol.  31-2). 

*  Decret.  Sac.  Congr.  Sti  Omcti,  p.  496  (Bibl.  del  R,  Archiviodi  Stato  in  Roma, 
Fondo  cameralo,  Congr.  del  S.  Officio,  Vol.  3). 

»  Partidas.  P.  vi,  Tit.  xv-i.  Inyps  12.  13,  14.— Hugo  de  Cebo^  Reportorio  de 
laa  LeycSj  s.  v.  Curador  (AlcaUl,  IMO). 
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there  is  grotesque  cynicism  in  the  pompous  formalities  through 
which  the  curador  wa-s  interjected  into  the  proceeflings.  He  took 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  tliligently  and  faithfully  defend  his 
ward,  alleging  all  that  was  to  his  atlvanlage  and  preventing  all 
that  was  injurious,  advifiing  with  lus  advocate  and  doing  all  that 
a  good  guardian  could  do  for  a  ward.  And,  if  the  latter,  through 
his  negligence,  suffered  injury,  he  pledged  his  person  and  property 
to  make  it  good,  giving  as  security  another  person  (a  fellow  sub- 
ordinate) who  united  with  him  in  the  liability,  jointly  and  severally, 
renouncing  ail  legal  defence  and  placing  themselves  and  all  their 
possessions  in  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors.^  Being  thus  a  mere 
forraalityj  or  rather  a  deception,  involving  the  perjury  of  those 
who  took  the  formidable  oath,  it  may  be  dismissed  from  further 
consideration,  except  to  cite  a  case  illustrative  of  the  rigid  for- 
malism of  procediu-e.  In  1638,  at  ValladoHd,  Blanca  Enrfquez, 
on  trial  for  Judaism,  represente<l  herself  as  twenty-two  years  of 
age  and  as  usual  was  given  a  curador.  She  confessed  to  having 
been  reconciled  at  C6rdova,  nine  or  ten  years  before;  a  vote  in 
diacordia  carried  the  case  to  the  Suprenia,  which  discovered  that 
her  previous  trial  had  occurred  in  1623,  when  she  was  fifteen 
and  consecjuently  she  was  now  thirty.  The  curador  therefore 
had  rendered  the  trial  irregular,  and  the  Suprema  ordered  it 
to  be  repeatetl  from  the  beginning.' 

There  was  another  form  of  assistance  allowed  to  the  accused, 
when  the  questions  at  issue  involved  nice  theological  points^ 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  ad^•ocates.  Learned  doctors 
were  called  in  as  patrones  tedlogos^  to  aid  the  accused,  after  he 
had  been  heard  in  defence  of  his  incriminated  propositions.  In 
ordinary  practice,  the  propositions  and  his  answers  were  read  to 
them;  to  each  one  they  said  whether  he  had  satisfactorily  explained 


*  Pablo  GarcCa,  Orden  dc  Processar,  fol.  19. 

'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inqiiisicion,  I>eg.  562,  fol.  23. 

For  the  custom  of  appointing  as  curador  the  advocate  or  a  subordinate  ofBcial 
see  Praxis  •procedcndi  cap.  9,  n.  A  (Arch.  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia). — 
Arch,  de  .VlcaU,  Hacienda,  Lcp.  S-ll'  (Lib.  6).—  Arch.  hiat.  nacional,  Inq.  de 
Toledo,  Leg.  110,  n.  31;  Leg.  112,  n.  6-1.— The  object  of  the  appointment  of 
the  curador  is  frankly  admitted  by  Pablo  Garcfa  (Ordcn  de  Processar,  fol.  14). 

Yet  it  ia  of  tluB  travesty  of  justice  that  a  recent  apologist  tells  us  that,  if  the 
accu^d  was  less  tlian  25  years  of  ape,  the  tribunal  selected  for  him,  from 
among  the  moat  eminent  advocates  of  the  city,  one  to  assist  him  throughout 
the  trial, — L*Abb4  L.-A.  Oaffre,  Inquisition  et  Inquisitionfl  p.  105  (Paris, 
1905) 
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it  or  not;  or  whether  he  ouplit  to  retract,  or  whatever  other  con- 
clusion they  might  reach;  then  the  whole  was  submitted  to  the 
calificadores,  who  pronounced  their  final  censure/  Nominally 
the  patrones  were  selected  by  the  accused  but  in  this,  as  in  eveiy- 
thing  else,  the  Inquisition  sought  to  control  the  defence.  When, 
in  1574,  Fray  Luis  dc  Loon  was  told  that  he  could  have  patrones, 
he  named  four  from  various  places.  The  Valladolid  tribunal 
referred  the  nominations  to  the  Suprema,  which  replied  by  asking 
whom  it  was  accustomed  to  give  from  among  its  calificadores 
and,  on  being  informed,  ordered  that  the  routine  custom  should 
be  followed.  Fray  Luis's  protest  that  he  did  not  want  califi- 
cadores, who  had  already  pronounced  against  him,  was  set  aside; 
patrones  were  not  meant  to  defend  the  accused  in  his  heredes, 
but  to  undeceive  him  and  tell  him  what  he  should  believe.  It  is 
true  that  the  Suprema  finally  receded  from  this  position  but,  by  a 
juggle  continued  for  months,  Fray  Luis  was  forced  to  take  a  man 
wliom  ho  did  not  want,  and  who  was  only  a  new  and  disguised 
calificador;  conference  l)etween  them  was  denied,  and  the  opinion 
which  the  patron  rendered  was  withheld  from  him.'  The  wisest 
course  for  a  theologian,  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  was  that 
adopted  hy  Fray  Thomas  de  Nieha,  in  1642,  when  on  trial  at 
Valladolid  for  certain  conclusions  defended  by  him  in  scholastic 
debate.  He  r(»fused  both  advocate  and  patrones,  saying  that  he 
was  subject  to  correction  l^y  the  Church  and  by  learned  theolo- 
gians, and  he  did  not  propose  to  defend  the  inculpated  proposi- 
tions.^ 

We  have  seen  that,  after  the  accusation  was  read  and  answered, 
the  prisoner  was  told  to  choose  an  advocate.  Possibly  two  names 
were  mentioned  to  him,  both  equally  unknown;  more  often  only 
a  single  name.  IIo  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  and,  on  his  giving 
assent,  the  advocate,  who  had  been  kept  in  readiness  in  the  ante- 
chamber, was  called  in.  The  proceedings  up  to  that  point  were 
road  to  him,  and  he  at  once  performed  the  duty  of  urging  his 
client  to  confess.  Wliether  successful  or  not  in  this,  he  stated 
that  the  next  thing  in  order  was  to  ctmchide;  the  fiscal  was  called 
in,  who  similarly  announced  that  ho  concluded,  and  the  inquisitors 


'  Pablo  Garcia,  Orden  de  Processar,  fol.  77-8. 

'  Proccso contra  Fray  Luis  dc  Tx'on  (('<»!.  dcDocumentoa,  X.664-^;  XH2-49). 

'  .\rcliivo  dc  Simaucaa,  luquisicion,  Leg.  552,  fol.  29. 
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notified  both  parties  of  the  conclusion.  These  formalities  being 
over,  the  case  was  formally  received  to  proof.  The  fiwiil  udivd 
that  liis  witnesses  be  ratified  anil  pubhcation  of  evidence  be  made. 

Ratification,  as  we  liave  seen,  fretjuently  caused  con.sitlerable 
delay,  until  the  device  was  invented  of  ratifying  at  the  time  of 
deposition.  When  the  evidence  was  thus  in  proper  shape,  the 
next  move  was  its  so-called  fmbUeation,  This  might  or  might 
not  be  the  final  step  of  the  prosecution,  for  it  never  wa.s  precluded 
from  bringing  in  new  evidence,  ami  there  might  be  half  a  dozen 
or  more  successive  publications,  especially  when  a  group  of 
Judaizers  were  on  trial  and  they  broke  down  one  by  one  and  told 
what  they  knew  about  their  associates.  The  effectiveness  of  tlus 
is  illustrated  by  the  ea.se  of  Engraeia  Rodrfguez  at  Valladolid, 
in  1643.  After  her  cas<^  luul  apparently  reached  its  end,  the 
consulta  de  fe  voted  her  to  torture,  which  was  duly  administered, 
without  eliciting  a  confession.  Then  from  tinjc  to  time  came  new 
piilihcations  of  evidence^  until  her  resolution  gave  way  ami,  at 
the  seventh  publication,  eleven  months  after  her  torture,  she 
confessed  to  Judaism.  She  probably  recognized  that  her  kindred 
and  friends  were  yielding,  one  after  another  anti  incriminating 
her,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  resist  longer,  with  liie  certainty 
— of  wliich  her  advocate  doubtless  informed  her — that  persist- 
ence would  indubitably  enrl  in  her  burning  alive  as  an  impenitent 
negcUivn.^ 

As  this  publication  of  evidence  was  the  only  inkling  afforded  to 
the  accused  of  what  was  the  case  against  him^  and  as  it  was  assumed 
to  give  him  ample  opportunity  of  defence,  it  is  worth  a  Utile  special 
consideration.  We  have  seen  that  the  pretext  of  protecting  wit- 
nesses was  held  as  justifjnng  the  suppression  of  their  names  and 
of  all  circumstances  that  might  lead  to  their  identification.  Even 
under  the  most  rigid  construction,  this  crippled  greatly  the  defence, 
but  rigid  construction  of  their  powers  was  not  conmion  among 
the  tribunals.  When  once  it  was  admitted  that  portions  of  the 
evidence  could  lawfully  be  suppressed,  the  selection  of  what  should 
be  made  known  became  largely  discretional. 

The  endeavor  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  as  to  this  led  to 
an  infinity  of  instructions,  more  or  less  rigid  or  lax.  In  1498, 
the  Suprema  called  attention  to  the  evils  that  had  hilherto  followed 
publication,  wherefore  in  future  care  must  be  taken  to  omit  all 


*  Archivo  de  Sinuuicaa,  InquisicioD,  Leg.  552,  foL  31. 
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circumstances  giving  a  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  witnesses,  and 
this  was  repeated  in  1499.*  Yet  the  glaring  injustice  of  with- 
holding from  the  accused  a  knowledge  of  details  that  might  enable 
him  to  disprove  the  charges  was  recognized,  but  all  instructions 
forbidding  this  were  framed  with  an  "if"  that  virtually  authorized 
the  wrong.  For  instance,  the  specification  of  time  and  place 
at  which  an  act  was  said  to  have  been  performed  was  indispen- 
sable, if  the  accused  were  to  have  a  chance  of  detecting  false 
swearing,  yet  such  detdls  might  possibly  lead  him  to  identify  the 
witness,  and  these  opposing  reasons  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  vaiying 
orders  which  indicate  how  the  Suprema  vacillated  between  the 
desire  to  secure  the  advantage  and  the  consciousness  of  the  wrong. 
In  1525  it  condemned  the  practice  of  the  Toledo  tribunal  in  omitr 
ting  time  and  place.  It  was  difficult  to  make  the  inquisitors 
observe  this  and,  in  1527,  a  general  order  was  issued  to  state  the 
evidence  as  the  witnesses  had  ^ven  it,  neither  more  nor  less.  In 
1530  it  made  a  concesdon  by  ordering  that  it  should  be  consulted 
when  there  was  "inconvenience"  in  stating  the  month  or  year. 
Then,  in  1532,  it  laid  down  the  positive  rule  that  place  and  time 
and  persons  must  be  stated,  for  the  principle  that  the  witness 
must  be  protected  was  to  be  construed  as  preventing  only  direct 
recognition  and  not  inferential.  This  was  again  modified,  in 
1537,  when,  while  again  ordering  that  all  the  evidence  must  be 
given,  this  was  qualified  by  the  old  injunction  to  suppress  all 
circumstances  by  which  the  witnesses  could  be  identified.  About 
1560,  some  instructions  to  Barcelona  order  that  the  time  should 
be  stated,  while  place  is  to  be  indicated  in  such  general  terms  as 
shall  not  betray  the  witness.  Finally,  in  the  definitive  Instructions 
of  1561,  time  and  place  are  ordered  to  be  given,  but  at  the  same 
the  omission  is  prescribed  of  all  that  may  betray  the  witness. 
A  caution  that  no  evidence  is  to  be  used  that  is  not  in  the  pub- 
lication gives  a  hint  of  other  irregularities  of  even  a  more  serious 
nature.' 

The  publication  being  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  inquisitors  personally  to  draw  it  up,  and  not  en- 
trust it  to  subordinates,  least  of  all  to  the  fiscal,  who  was  tech- 
nically the  prosecutor.    Orders  to  this  effect  were  issued  in  1529; 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  933. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  100,  101,  102;  Visitafl  de 
Barcelona,  Leg.  15,  fol.  2. — Llorente,  Afiales,  XL  303. — Instnicciones  de  1561,  §§ 
31,  32,  34  (Ai^eUo,  foL  31), 
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they  were  repeated  in  the  Instructions  of  1561  but^  in  1568,  the 
Suprcma  was  obliged  tu  take  the  BaiTcIona  tribuiial  to  task  for 
allowing  the  fiscal  to  do  it^  and  a  later  writer  informs  us  that 
inquisitors  continued  to  shirk  the  hibor  and  ilirew  it  upon  the 
secretaries.* 

The  labor  was  doubtless  great,  when  the  witnesses  were  numerous 
and  locjuacious,  ami  the  drhcate  duty  was  apt  to  be  reekles^^Iy  per- 
formed by  subordinates,  fearful  of  rebuke  if  they  allowed  too 
much  to  be  known.  The  custom  was  to  give  the  evidence  of  each 
witness  separately,  na  deposed  by  **a  certain  person"  and,  when 
practicable,  to  divide  it  up  into  articles,  each  covering  a  separate 
charge  or  fact.  In  this  process  the  elimination  of  all  eireuiiistanees 
that  might  give  a  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  witnesses  was  easy, 
and  there  wius  little  scruple  in  inisleatling  the  defendant  or  in 
omitting  whatever  might  be  thought  to  weaken  the  case.  In 
tlie  publication  read  to  Marf  Gomez  la  Sazeda,  when  on  trial  at 
Toledo  in  1544,  the  evidence  of  one  witness  is  divided  and  repre- 
sented as  given  by  two,  with  the  objectj  as  noted  on  the  margin, 
of  preventing  her  from  identifying  him.'  In  the  case  of  Caspar 
de  Torralva,  bef4_>re  the  i<anie  trilmna!  in  1531,  the  publication 
bears  such  notes  as  "the  evidence  of  the  seventh  witness  omitted/' 
"the  evidence  of  the  eighth  witness  omitted.""  There  was  no 
possible  suj)en'ision  or  control  over  this;  the  discretion  of  the 
inquisitors  was  absolute  ami  the  prisoner  was  at  their  mercy. 

In  many  cases  the  publication  was  scarce  more  than  a  slovenly 
repetition  of  the  fiscal's  accusation  and  afforded  to  the  accused 
no  possible  aid  in  his  defence,  as  in  that  given  to  Juan  de  la  Barra, 
tried  for  Lutheranism  at  Toletlo,  in  1656.*  "When  it  was  drawn 
up  more  elaborately,  it  became  confusing  in  the  highest  degree. 
One  reads  the  long  array  of  the  assertiojis,  or  the  conjectures,  or 
the  gossip  retailed  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  witnesses,  vaguely 
set  forth  as  what  a  '*  certain  person"  said  or  thought  about  another 
certain  person,  with  no  specifications  of  time  or  place,  and  one 
wonders  how  the  prisoner  could  even  grasp  it  sufficiently  to  form 
any  definite  conception  of  the  character  and  weight  of  the  evidence 


*  Archive  de  Simnncaa,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  101;  Viaitaa  dc  Barcelona, 
Leg.  15.  fol.  20.— Instrucciones  de  15C1.  \  32  (Arguello,  fol.  31).— MfciS.  of  Koyal 
Library  of  Copenhagen,  218'',  p.  376. 

*  Proceao  contra  Murf  G6mcK  la  Sazeda,  fol.  55  (MS.  penw  me). 
■  Arrhivo  hist,  nacional,  liH|uiaicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  112i  n.  71,  foL  52. 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  lU,  foi.  47. 
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against  liim.  And,  with  his  life  i)crhaps  hanging  in  the  balance, 
he  was  retiuired  to  answer  all  tliLs  on  the  spot,  article  by  article, 
and  was  closely  cros.s-exaniineil  on  his  replies.  That  even  an^y 
innocent  man  should  compromise  himself  in  the  ])itfails  thus^^f 
cunningly  laid  for  him  was  not  unlikely,  and  yet  this  pubUcation  ^ 
of  evidence  was  represented  as  a  special  favor  granted  in  view  of 
the  other  restrictions  imposed  on  the  defence — a  favor  not  always 
conceded  in  the  secular  courts.' 


4 

i 


After  this  ordeal  was  passed  the  advocate  was  called  in  and 

furnished  with  the  pubUcation  and  the  answers  of  the  accused. 
The  two  conferred  together,  under  the  eye  of  the  inquisitor  and 
pen  of  the  secretary;  if  the  accused  rejected  the  renewed  advice 
of  the  advocate  to  confess  and  discharge  his  conscience,  the  plan 
of  defence  was  concerted.  What  this  was,  as  a  rule,  made  little  ^J 
difference.  When,  in  1499,  the  inquisitors-general  felt  it  neces-^B 
sary  to  instruct  inquisitors  that  llicy  nuist  pay  attention  to  the  ^^ 
defences  and  exceptions  alleged  by  t!ve  accused,  it  indicates  how 
they  were  recognizetl  as  prosecutors  rather  than  juttges.  Yet  it! 
was  freely  admitted  that,  in  view  uf  the  Hmitations  of  the  defence, 
they  should  be  most  zealoits  in  eonsiilering  whatt'ver  it  prescntecL* 
The  defence  was  so  perfunctory  a  routine  that  the  fystematic 
writers  mastly  dismiss  it  with  the  evirt  observation  that  its  witnesses; 
must  be  zealous  Christians  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
defendant.  Siraancas.  however,  treats  it  at  greater  length,  and 
his  enumeration  of  its  possibilities  shows  how  restricted  they  were. 
He  admits  at  the  start  the  legal  maxini  that  it  is  impossible 


I 


'  Pmxia  procedendi,  cap.  15,  n.  1  (Archive  hist,  nncional,  Inquisicion 
Valencia). 

Wlien,  in  1601,  Maximilian  I  of  Bavaria  consulted  the  IrEnI  faculty  of  Puduft 
oonceming  witchcraft  trials,  ont-  of  his  questions  was  whether  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  should  bo  given  to  the  accused,  or  wtietber  it  should  be  stated  to  him 
by  the  judge  and  he  be  requin^d  to  answer  on  the  spot,  as  thus  the  truth  might 
t>c  Ijetter  dUcovcred.  To  this  the  answer  was  emphatic.  All  aulliorilies  unan- 
imously requiri'd  the  accused  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  ami  to  i«e  allowed  & 
competent  time  to  answer.  Nowhere  in  the  law  was  to  be  found  aa  exception 
to  this,  even  in  the  most  atrocious  crimes;  the  right  of  defence  was  a  natural 
right  of  which  the  accuaed  could  not  be  deprived.  The  force  of  this,  however, 
was  somewluit  weakened  by  an  odmissioa  tliat  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  monarch 
to  limit  the  defence. — Mare.  Anton.  Peregrini  Consilium  de  Sagis,  n.  144-50 
(Diversi  Tractatus.  Colon.  Agripp.  1629) 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  933. — Praxis  procedendi,  Cap.  16, 
n.  1  {ubi  8up.). 
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prove  a  negative,  which  was  virtually,  in  most  cases,  the  task 
imposed  on  the  accused.  Then  he  jjroceeils  to  define  what  the 
defendant  can  do.  He  can  call  on  witnesses  to  prove  his  religious 
character  or  to  disable  for  enmity  the  opposin^^  witnesses,  or  to 
show  that  at  a  certain  time  or  jilace  he  did  not  say  what  was 
attributed  to  him.  Then  there  are  general  ple^is  in  abatement, 
extreme  youth,  second  chiUlishness,  insanity,  drunkenness, 
thoughtless  speech,  ignorance,  jocularity,  the  pressure  of  fear 
UJider  tlireat.s,  ur  intense  grief.  Or  he  may  rccust^  the  judge, 
which  should  be  referred  to  the  Suprema  and  not  to  arbiters, 
who  cause  much  delay.* 

Recusation  of  a  judge  was  a  right  recognized  in  the  traditional 
l^slation  of  Sjtaia.^  It  was  adiititti'd  in  the  ln([ui.sition  and  we 
have  seen,  in  the  cases  of  Carranza  and  Villanueva,  how  Httle 
the  accuse<i  profited  thereby,  even  when  nominally  successful. 
It  was  a  recourse  practically  open  onl}^  to  the  powerful  or  to  the 
trained,  at  best  luit  a  dangerous  expedientj  and  of  necessity  had 
to  be  done  at  the  commencement  of  a  trial.  It  evidently  was  not 
employed  often  enough  for  a  definite  fomi  of  procedure  to  have 
been  provided.  The  Instrvictione  of  1561  require  that,  if  an 
inquisitor  be  recused,  he  ruusl  abandon  (he  case  to  his  colleague; 
if  he  has  none,  or  if  both  are  recused,  the  matter  must  await  the 
decision  of  the  Suprema.*  This  would  inilicate  (hat  the  recused 
judge  retired  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  Carranza  and  Villa- 
nueva cases  prove  that  the  objections  of  (he  prisoner  had  to  be 
demonstrated  as  legitimate  and  this  is  further  indicated  when 
the  troul)lesome  Jesuit,  Padre  Juan  Bautista  Poza's  extravagant 
Mariolatry  was  condemned  at  Rome  and  approved  in  Spain. 
It  took  seven  years  after  his  Ehicidarimn  DeijHira  had  been 
placed  on  the  Roman  Inflex,  in  1*528,  before  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition could  be  compelled  by  the  nuncio  to  prosecute  him  for  hia 
rebellious  defiance.  \\'hen  on  trial  by  the  Toledo  tribunal,  he 
recused  the  Inquisitor  Cienfuegos;  his  reasons  were  examined 
by  the  Suprema,  which  consulted  the  other  inquisitors  and  the 
recusation  was  sustained.  How  imiisual  was  this  proceeding  is 
indicated  by  the  boast  of  his  triumphant  brethren  that  tliis  was 


*  SimAncie  Kochirid.  Tit.  XLvn. 

»  Fuero  JuzRO,  Lib.  u,  Tit.  i,  ley  22.— Fuero  Real.  Lib.  T,  Tit.  vU,  ley  9.— Par^ 
tidas,  P.  HI,  Tit.  iv,  ley  22. 
»  liutnicctooes  de  1561,  I  52  (Argurilo,  fol.  34). 
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one  of  the  remarkable  events  that  hati  occurred  in  Spain.'  Yet! 
an  incident  in  tlie  trial  of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  sliows  the  advantage 
taken  of  any  obstacle  to  prevent  recusation.  After  two  and 
a  hiilf  years  of  seclu^jion  in  pnson  from  the  world,  he  asked  to 
know  the  names  of  the  existing  inquisitor-general  and  members 
of  the  Suprenia^  in  order  that  he  miglit  recuse  any  whom  he 
regarded  a.s  inimical,  yet  this  elementary  piece  of  information  ^ 
was  denied,  in  spite  of  repeated  applications,  in  which  his  counsel  ^M 
joine<I,  showing  that  the  latter  was  debarred  from  telling  him  ^1 
what  was  of  public  notoriety.*  Strictly  speaking,  recusation 
was  not  a  defence  but  tnerely  a  preliminary  to  it,  and  its  rarity 
renders  it  of  minor  importance. 

Of  the  pleas  in  abatement  enumerated  liy  Simancas,  that  of 
youth  amounted  to  little  for,  as  we  have  seen,  as  soon  as  the  age 
of  responsibility  was  reached,  the  offentler  was  liable  to  punish- 
ment, and  there  was  little  mercy  shown.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
device,  when  the  culjirit  was  below  the  age  of  fourteen,  of  post- 
poning the  sentence  until  he  had  attained  that  age.' 

Insanity  was  of  much  greater  moment.  The  insane  were  recog- 
nized aa  irresponsible  and  were  sent  to  hospitals.  It  was  not 
infrequently  pleaded,  and  the  tribunals  were  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  protect  themselves  against  deception,  yet  it  was  long 
before  definite  rules  were  adopted  with  regard  to  the  matter. 
In  the  enlightened  view  taken  by  the  Inquisition  regarding  witch- 
craft, instructions  of  1537  indicate  a  tlisposilion  to  regard  reputed 
witches  as  insane;  whenever  the  inquisitors  considered  this  to 
be  the  case,  all  acts  and  words  leading  to  such  conclusion  were 
to  be  scrupulously  detailed  in  the  records.  Barcelona  at  the  time 
had  on  hand  a  witch  named  Juana  Rosquells,  whom  the  physi- 
cian and  consultors  considered  to  be  out  of  her  mind;  not  knowing 
what  to  do  they  referred  to  the  Suprema,  which  ordered  hex 
discharge  and  somewhat  inconsistently  required  her  to  be  put 
under  bail,*  Even  more  tentative  was  the  case  of  Toledo,  in  1541, 
of  Juan  Garcfa,  a  day-laborer,  favored  with  re\'elationa  of  the 
wildest  kind.  In  his  audiences  he  replied  unintelligibly  to  the 
questions  asked  and,  when  the  case  came  before  the  consults 
de  fe,  it  summoned  him  and  asked  whether  he  would  take  a 

'  Cartas  de  Jesuitas  (Mem.  hist,  espafiol,  XV,  112). 

*  Proceao  contra  Fr.  T.uia  de  Leon  (Col.  de  DocumentOB,  X,  567;  XI,  23,  29). 

■  Arch.  hirt.  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80 

*■  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Lib.  78,  fol.  146^  146. 
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hundred  lashes  or  conlinenient  in  a  hospital.  He  very  sensibly 
dechned  both,  and  the  session  ternunatod  with  a  vote  that  his 
sanity  be  investigatctl.  This  was  done  in  the  most  superficial 
way,  the  consulta  dc  fe  when  reai5senibled  voted  to  acquit  him, 
with  a  warning  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  wild  talk  he  should 
have  a  hundred  lashes,  whether  insane  or  not.  He  was  accord- 
ingly told  to  begone  in  God's  name.' 

There  evi<lently  was  as  yet  no  method  prescribed  for  dealing 
with  such  cases  and  it  is  eomewhat  remarkable  that  the  Instruc- 
tions of  15t)l  allude  only  to  those,  by  no  means  infrcNquent,  in 
which  prisoners  became  demented  during  trial,  and  in  these  it 
is  only  ordered  that  they  be  provided  with  a  curador,  which 
infers  that  the  trial  was  to  be  continued.'  In  conformity  with 
this,  at  Granatla,  in  1GG5,  a  prisoner  who  had  become  insane 
after  confessing,  was  furnished  witli  a  curador  under  whose 
auspices  the  case  was  carried  to  conclusion.  He  was  condemned 
as  a  heretic  and  his  property  was  confiscated;  as  he  had  confessed 
and  begged  for  mercy  while  still  in  his  senses,  he  was  absolved  from 
censures  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the  sufTrages  of  the  Ciiurch,  while 
as  to  the  penances  requiring  sanity  for  their  performance,  such 
as  reconciliation,  abjuration,  exile,  etc.,  their  determination  w^as 
postponed  till  he  should  regain  his  reason.'  ^Mien  madness 
occurred  after  conviction  and  sentence,  Pena  tells  us  that  the 
execution  should  be  postponed  until  the  reason  is  restored,  for 
perhaps  the  culprit  may  repent  and  he  is  sufficiently  punished 
by  the  marlness.  l']ven  when  it  is  feigned  this  should  be  done, 
for  it  is  a  less  evil  that  the  crime  shouUl  be  unpunished  than  to 
destroy  his  soul  by  putting  him  to  death  injpenitent.  In  any 
event  confiscation  is  to  be  enforced.* 

When  the  accused  was  decided  to  be  insane  the  plan  adopted 
was  to  transfer  him  to  a  hospital,  but  in  1570  the  Suprema  required 
to  be  consulted  before  this  w^as  done.  Hospitals  were  not  always 
wilUng  to  receive  such  patients,  but  they  were  constrained  to  do 
so,  as  appears  by  an  order  of  the  Suprema  in  1574,  in  such  a 
case." 

The  diagnosis  of  insanity  is  sufficiently  obscure  to  modem 


*  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  114,  n.  14. 
=  Ixifitrucciones  de  1501,  2  GO  (Arguello,  fol.  35). 

*  Kluddationes  Sti  Officii,  §  57  (Archivo  de  Alcali,  Hacienda,  Leg.  644',  Lib  4). 

*  Pognic  Conuneiit.  22  in  Eyrafrici  Director.  P.  iit, 

'  Archivo  de  Simaucaa,  Liquiaicion,  Lib,  939,  fol   92. 
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science,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Inquisition  experieni 
difficulty  in  protecting  it^^lf  against  attempts  at  imposition,  which 
were  regarded  as  frequent.  Pena  informs  us  that  insanity  was 
always  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  probably  fictitious,  but 
he  can  only  suggest  that  the  gaolers  .sliould  keep  careful  watch, 
and  tlie  inquisitors  threaten  or  employ  torture,  to  which  there 
was  no  objection,  unless  there  was  risk  of  death,  and  which  was 
an  effective  means  of  detecting  iiniM)sture.*  There  was,  in  fact, 
as  we  have  seen,  no  hesitation  in  having  recourse  to  it  when 
other  means  failed,  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Inquisition  that 
it  was  really  to  exhaast  ail  its  resources  in  ilouhtful  cases,  tc^H 
determine  the  question  of  sanity,  however  much  its  ultimate  con-^^ 
cluMons  might  be  warped  by  prejudice  or  preconceptions. 

An  exceeiUngly  illustrative  case  was  that  of  Benito   Ferrer, 
a  wandering  beggar,  wearing  i^riestly  garments,  arretted  in  Madrid, 
August  24,  1021,  by  the  arcliiepiscopal   police  and  confined  in      | 
the  spiritaal  prison.     He  was  about  to  be  discliarged  when,  on^f 
September  20th,  wliile  mass  was  being  celebrated  in  the  oratoni^^l 
he  sprang  for^vard  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  snatched  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  celebrant,  crushed  it  and  cast  part  of  it  on  the 
floor,  exclaiming  '*0  traitor  God,  now  you  shall  pay  me!"     The 
sacrilege  of  course   caused   the  greatest  excitement  and  indig- 
nation.    The  archiepiscopal  court  took  cognizance  of  the  matter 
and  was  about  to  ilischarge  Benito  as  crazj*,  when  the  Inquisition 
claime<i  him  and  sent  liim  to  Toletlo  for  trial,  with  *jnlers  to  push 
the  case.     Before  loaxing  Madrid  he  was  examined  by  the  com- 
raiasioner,  when  he  asserted  his  entire  sanity  anil  explmned  his 
act  by  asserting  that  the  Host  was  not  consecrated,  for  the  priest      . 
and  eveiyone  else  whom  he  saw  were  euchantetl  demons.  ^M 

Benito  was  undoubt^^dly  a  monomaniac  for,  in  his  subsequent^l 
audiences,  he  stat<'d  that,  in  1009,  he  had  been  bewitched,  since 
when  everyone  he  met  was  a  demon,  with  ruieh  other  wild  talk. 
His  advocate  asked  for  an  investigation  into  his  sanity,  which 
was  performed  somewhat  perfunctorily  with  the  result  that  his 
extravagance  was  pronounced  to  be  feigned.  Still  the  consults 
de  fe,  on  November  23d,  vot^d  in  discordia  and  the  Suprema 
ordered  further  examination  into  his  record  and  antecedenta. 
Twenty  years  before,  in  his  native  Catalonia,  he  had  endeavored 
to  enter  religion;  two  convents  had  refused  to  receive  him  and  two 


'  Pegna,  /oc.  cU- 
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others  had  expelled  him  afU*r  a  few  months.  The  tribunals  of 
Valencia  and  Barcelona  were  set  to  work  on  these  faint  traces; 
the  friars  of  that  time  were  clend  or  scattered,  but,  after  six  months 
of  search,  two  or  three  were  found  who  vaguely  remembered  him 
as  a  melancholy  person  of  little  sense,  who  seemed  to  be  possessed. 
Then  followed  further  examinations  of  fellow-jjrisoners  and  phy- 
sicians, concurring  in  the  belief  that  his  insanity  was  a  fiction, 
and  fruitless  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  admit  it.  Another 
consulta  de  fe,  held  Septeml)er  1(\  1G22,  voteil  uiianinmiisly  for 
relaxation,  but  the  Suprema  was  not  yet  satisfied  anti  ordered 
torture  as  a  last  resort.  When  the  sentence  was  read  to  him  he 
simply  saitl  that  he  was  ready  for  what  the  Divine  Majesty 
might  be  pleased  to  do  witli  him.  Tlien  for  three  hours  he  was 
exposed  to  the  extremity  of  torment,  the  blood  dripping  to  the 
floor  from  his  lacerated  flesh,  but,  amid  his  shrieks  ujid  groans, 
nothmg  more  could  be  extracted  from  him  than  "Gotl  suffered 
more;  I  am  here  to  sei-ve  his  pleasure"  and  an  offer  that,  if  they 
would  give  him  a  Bible,  he  would  prove  them  oil  to  be  demons. 
If  torture  meant  anything  as  a  test,  this  proved  liis  insanity  to 
be  real,  but  two  days  later  a  consulta  de  fc  unanimously  voted 
his  relaxation  as  an  wipeniicntc  iiegaiiro.  Still  the  Suprema 
was  not  satisfied;  it  thought  that  the  torture  had  been  insuffi- 
cient and  it  ordered  him  to  be  confined  with  persons  of  confi- 
dence, who  shoulrl  keep  strict  watch  over  him.  Accordingl)*,  on 
November  23<1,  his  cell  was  changed  and  he  was  given  as  com- 
panions two  friars  and  a  physician  awaiting  trial,  duly  s^^om 
and  instructed.  February  8,  1623,  they  were  examined  and 
pronounced  him  sane,  but  Dr.  Antonio  G6niez,  who  examined 
him,  thought  him  liable  to  delusions;  many  persons,  he  said 
were  sane  in  ever^ihlng  but  one  topic,  on  which  they  were 
insane.  Still  the  Suprema  hesitated  and  ordered  continued 
observations,  which  were  prolonged  until  November  4th,  with 
the  same  result,  when  another  consulta  de  fe  unanimously  voted 
for  relaxation.  The  Suprema  could  hold  out  no  longer  against 
these  repeated  convictions;  it  confirmed  the  sentence  and  he 
was  burnt  alive  as  an  im|>enitent,  January  21,  1G24.*  Erroneous 
OS  the  conclusion  may  seem  to  us,  it  was  not  reached  without  a 
prolonged  and  conscientious  investigation,  such  as  no  other  tri- 
bunal of  the  period  would  have  given  to  such  a  case,  though  the 


»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  X. 
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archiepiscopal  authorities  were  wiser,  when  they  promptly  recog- 
nized Benito's  madness. 

A  nymphomaniac,  in  1688,  caused  the  Valencia  tribunal  an 
even  longer  term  of  perplexity.  Francisca  Garcia  was  arrested, 
March  28th,  as  an  alumbrada — one  of  the  mystics  against  whom 
the  Inquisition  waged  unrelenting  warfare.  She  frankly  admitted 
her  sexual  excesses,  which  she  said  were  in  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  God.  During  audiences  at  long  intervals  her  talk  was  so 
irrational  that  insanity  was  suspected.  Physicians  were  called 
in,  who  reported  that  she  seemed  to  suffer  from  some  mental 
weakness,  and  the  alcdde  said  that  he  could  not  determine  whether 
it  was  weakness  or  malice.  Calificadores  were  consulted,  who 
postponed  for  further  decision  the  question  whether  she  was 
hallucinated,  crazy,  or  possessed.  So  it  went  on  for  two  years 
and  a  half  until,  on  September  19,  1690,  it  was  resolved  to  keep 
her  in  prison  but  that,  before  presenting  the  accusation,  another 
consultation  with  cahficadores  should  he  had.  They  examined 
her  and  reported  that  she  cried  aloud  and  wept  and  ejaculated 
and  answered  no  questions  directly,  but  still  asserted  that  carnal 
indulgence  was  embracing  God,  so  they  reserved  their  opinions 
till  another  time.  Eighteen  months  passed  away  and,  in  March, 
1692,  she  sought  an  audience  in  which  she  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  and  with  tears  begged  to  be  taught;  she  knew  that  she 
ought  to  be  content  with  her  husband  and,  with  screams  and 
cries  she  declared  that  she  could  not  resist  temptation  save  with 
the  aid  of  God.  A  consulta  de  fe  was  promptly  held,  and  another 
in  January,  1693,  which  could  only  recommend  her  detention,  in 
view  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  if  she  were  allowed  to  com- 
municate with  others.  Then  two  years  and  a  half  more  elapsed, 
with  occasional  reports  from  the  alcaide  and  secretary,  to  the 
effect  that  latterly  the  poor  creature  no  longer  talked  lasciviously, 
in  view  of  which  it  was  voted,  July  1,  1695,  that  the  accusation 
should  be  presented  and  that  calificadores  should  again  examine 
her.  To  the  report  of  this  the  Suprema  replied  in  vigorous 
language,  pointing  out  that  this  was  only  recommencing  the 
eternal  round,  and  that  the  case  promised  to  be  immortal;  it 
ordered  that  the  prosecution  should  be  promptly  carried  on  in 
the  usual  way  and  the  sentence  be  submitted  for  its  approbation. 
Here  the  record  before  us  breaks  off  and  the  final  action  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  unfortunate  woman  was  to  be 
treated  as  responsible,  the  hesitation  of  the  tribunal  having  only 
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resulted  in  her  incarceration  for  more  than  seven  years  in  a 
dungeon  (calahozo)  where,  if  not  insane  at  first,  she  probably 
became  so  in  the  darkncHS  and  despair  of  interniinablo  confiiu'- 
ment.^  However  humane  inteistiuns  might  be,  prejudice  and 
ignorance  misled  them  to  cruelly. 

It  marks  a  propcressive  improvement  when,  hi  time,  it  became 
customary,  on  receiving  a  denunciation,  to  interrogate  the  informer 
whether  he  knew  if  the  accused  was  a  drunkard  or  suffered  from 
any  mental  disturbance  and,  in  instructions  to  conmiissioners 
in  taking  testimony,  these  inquiries  were  directed  always  to  be 
made.  This  was  a  praiseworthy  precaution,  and  the  modern 
softening  of  temper  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  Tliis  is  well  exhibited  in  ISIS,  in  the 
case  of  Pech-o  Benito  Lobarinas,  in  which  the  Suprema  ordered 
the  Santiago  tribmm!  to  treat  liint  with  especial  kindness,  and  to 
give  him  every  con)fort  comi>atiblc  with  his  safe-keeping.  Confi- 
dential persons,  as  well  as  tlie  physicians,  are  to  be  admitted  to 
him,  w*ho  in  friendly  talk  couhl  form  an  estimate  of  his  mental 
condition,  while  inveHtigati4)ns  were  alKi  to  be  made  at  his  place 
of  abode.  Still,  the  outcome  of  the  case  shows  the  conflict  between 
humanity  and  extreme  tlread  of  doctrinal  error.  His  offence 
was  simply  some  ''propositions"  and,  in  view  of  his  sanity  in  all 
else,  and  his  experience  as  a  garden  laborer,  he  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  gardener  ^f  some  convent  so  walled  as  to  prevent  his 
escape,  and  to  forbid  his  speaking  with  any  one,  so  that  he  miglit 
have  no  chance  to  disseminate  his  heresies.' 

As  for  the  other  pleas  in  abatement,  such  as  intoxication, 
sudden  anger,  thoughtlessness,  igiiorance,  jocularity  and  the 
like,  they  could  only  be  advanced  in  minor  cases,  like  blasphemy 
and  propositions  not  involving  formal  heresy.  In  such  matters 
they  were  often  alleged  in  extenuation  and  were  given  more  or 
less  consideration,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  tribimal,  the 
penalties,  not  infrequently,  being  moderated  in  consequence- 


Defence,  when  the  accused  denied  the  charge,  was  practically 
limited  to  tachas  and  abovos — the  former  being  the  disabling 
of  witnesses  by  proving  enmity  or  other  disability,  the  latter 

W         '  Archivo  hist.  nacionaJ,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  15;  Leg.  12,  n.  2, 

I      fol.  126. 

B         '  Archivo  de  Simancas,  luqmsicion,  Lib.  800. 
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being  the  accumulation  of  evidence  to  prove  good  character  and 
assiduous  religious  observance.    The  inicrrogatorio  de  indirecias^ 
to  secure  testimony  disproving  or  explaining  away  specific  accu 
sations^  was  occasionally  eni|)!r)yed,  and  sometimes  flaws  or  con 
tradictions  in  the  incriminating  evidence  were  exposed,  or 
alibi  miglit  be  proved  wlvea  time  and  place  were  specified  in  the 
publication,    but   these   cases   were   exceptional.     In   the   great 
mass  of  trials  on  serioas  charges,  no  attempt  at  defence  was  matle 
except  by  (achas  an<i  abonos.    To  the  latter  little  attention  was 
usually  vouchsafed,  and  the  struggle,  as  a  rule,  was  over  the 
former. 

In  this  the  defence  was  heaviiy  handicappe<l  by  the  suppression 
of  witnesses'  names  and  the  garbling  of  evidence  in  the  publi- 
cation to   protect   thetn    from  recognition.     While   occasionally 
the  accused  could  identify  one  or  two,  in  general  he  could  only 
grope  blindly  and  indicate  persons  with  whom  he  had  (j uarrelled,  ^j 
in  the  desperate  hope  that  they  might  chance  to  be  those  who^H 
had  given  damaging  testimony.     Slender  as  was  the  prospect  of  ^* 
accompH.sliing  this,  it  was  rendered  additionally  difficult  by  the 
obstructions  placed  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  and  presenting  his 
evidence.     He  was  pennittetl  only  to  furnish  the  names  of  those 
whom  he  suspected,  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  on  whom  he  reJied  ^j 
to  prove  enmity  and  a  series  of  questions  to  be  put  to  the  latter  ^| 
who,  during  the  years  of  his  incarceratiou  might  have  died  or  " 
disappeared.     \Ve  have  seen  how  rigid  were  the  qualifications 
exacted  of  witnesses  for  the  defence,  so  that  the  inquisitor  exer- 
cised his  {liscretion  as  to  wimm  he  would  a<!mii,  nor  wa.s  he  bound 
to  put  any  iuteiTogations  which  \w  deemed  irrelevant,  or  of  which 
he  disapproved — indeed,  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  inquis- 
itor to  expurgate  the  interrogatories  and  if^  in  those  of  (achas^ 
there  was  anything  aFfccling  the  reputation  of  a  married  woman, 
or  the  limpieza  of  a  family,  it  was  to  be  struck  out.*     Tlie  whole 
matter  was  absolutely  in  his  hands  and  he  could  e\'en  refuse  to 
admit  the  prisoner  to  any  defence,  as  in  the  rase  of  Martin  de  Jaen, 
a  Morisco,  burnt  in  the  Toledo  auto  de  fe  of  1606,  or  Manuel  de 
Mesones,  penanced  in  that  of  1610,  on  the  ground  that  what  they 
asked  for  was  unnecessary   or  irrelevant.'     When  defence  waa 
permitted,  neither  the  accused  nor  his  advocate  had  the  privilege 
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'  Archivo  Ue  Alcalfi,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544*  (Lib.  6). 
»  >tSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HaUc,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
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of  examining  such  witnesses  as  were  admitted,  or  of  drawing 
forth  all  that  they  might  have  to  tdl.  If  they  were  residents 
of  the  city,  the  iiKjuinitor  woiihl  .sinunion  them;  if  at  a  distance, 
the  interrogatories  were  sent  to  a  conunissioner;  the  witness,  to 
each  bald  question,  would  answer  yes  or  no,  or  perhaps  might 
give  some  vague  details  or  say  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  there 
the  taking  of  testiiiumy  ended.  If  inquiries  were  direeted  against 
parties  who  hatl  not  testified,  they  were  generally  suppressed, 
although  the  instniftions  were  to  investigate  llieni  also,  in  order 
more  perfectly  to  keep  the  accused  in  the  dark,  and  it  was  also 
suggested  that  they  be  examined  personally  because,  as  enemies, 
they  might  have  additional  damaging  testimony  to  give.  When 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  as  freqiienlly  happened,  were  widely 
scattered,  all  this  consumed  considerable  time,  iluring  which 
the  prisoner  in  his  cell  was  gnawing  his  heart  ui  suspense,  and 
when  it  was  finished  he  was  brought  into  the  audience-chamber, 
curtly  informed  that  what  he  had  requestecJ  had  been  tluly  attended 
to,  and  a^ked  if  he  had  anything  more  to  say.  Under  the  Instruc- 
tions of  15()1,  the  results  of  the  interrogations  were  carefully 
withheld  from  him  as  we  have  seen  above  (Vol.  II,  p.  543). 

In  this  sj'stem,  in  which  the  burden  of  proof  was  thrown  upon  v 
the  accused,  wliile  he  was  crippled  in  ever}-  way  as  to  the  means 
of  proving  innocence,  injustice  could  only  be  averted  by  judges 
acting  virtually  as  counsel  for  the  defence,  in  place  of  which  they 
habitually  served  as  parties  to  the  pro&ecution.  How  it  worked 
can  best  be  untlerstood  by  a  few  instances,  with  varying  results. 

In  1494,  Diego  Biinchez  of  Zamora  was  prosecuted  for  Judaism 
in  the  tribunal  of  Toledo.  He  had  been  trained,  from  his  four- 
teenth year,  in  the  cathedral,  wliere  he  had  risen,  twenty  years 
before,  to  the  position  of  organist  and  beneficiary.  There  were 
but  two  witnesses  against  him— Pedro  de  Toledo,  a  chaplain  of 
the  archbishop,  who  testified  to  seeing  him  eat  squabs  on  a  Sat- 
urday and  eggs  in  Lent  and  remove  fat  from  meat.  The  other 
was  Marfa  de  Santa.  Cruz,  a  ser\'ant-girl,  burnt  for  heresy,  who 
on  her  way  to  the  qucmadero,  being  urged  to  clear  her  conscience 
by  dennimcing  her  accoTn|)Iices,  said  that  once  when  he  was 
sick  his  father  tohl  him  that  he  would  not  get  well  unless  he  sent 
some  oil  to  the  synagogue,  whereupon  he  sent  both  oil  and  candles, 
Shc  was  beyond  the  reach  of  vengeance  but,  as  usual,  her  name 
and  the  circumstances  were  suppressed.  There  is  grim  ronipdy 
in  the  efforts  made  by  Silnchez  and  his  advocate  to  unravel  this 
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story.  They  repeatedly  ret|ueste'il  the  dead  witness  to  be 
recalled  and  re-examined  and  to  have  the  date  fixed,  for  San- 
chez had  once  been  delirious  for  some  days  and  it  mipht  have 
occurred  then;  a  formal  series  of  interrogatories  was  drawn  up 
to  be  put  to  her,  and  ei^ht  witnesses  were  to  be  examined  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  delirium,  all  of  which  the  inquisitors  met  with 
profound  silence.  Then,  in  hopes  of  discovering  all  possible 
enemies  who  might  have  testified,  a  long  series  of  quarrels  was 
detailed  which  he  had  had  with  members  of  his  family  and  others. 
In  tliis  he  chanced  to  stumble  upon  Marfa  dc  la  Cruz,  who  had 
been  his  servant,  but  was  a  thief  and,  becoming  pregnant,  had 
accused  a  man-sen'ant  of  his  as  the  father.  He  dismissed  them 
both,  but  took  back  the  man;  tlie  girl  fell  into  evil  courses  and 
was  scourged  through  the  streets,  which  she  attributed  to  him 
and  repeatedly  threatened  revenge.  He  failed  to  identify  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  but  he  proved  an  irreproachable  career  in  the  cathe- 
dral for  twenty-five  years,  and  he  escaped  with  abjuration  de  levi 
and  suspension  for  a  year  from  celebrating  mass — enough  to 
dishonor  him/ 

This  hopeless  floundering  in  the  effort  to  rebut  evidence  of 
which  the  source  was  so  carefully  concealed  appears  still  more 
strongly  in  the  ease  of  Diego  ile  Uce(.la,  in  152S,  before  the  same 
tribunal,  on  a  charge  of  Lutheranism,  founded  on  a  chance  talk 
with  a  stranger  at  Cerezo,  while  trnvelling  from  Burgos  to  Cor- 
dova. The  suppression  of  time  and  place  and  of  detAils,  in  the 
publication,  threw  him  <m  a  false  scent  and  he  imagined  the 
accusation  to  have  arisen  from  a  conversation  some  nights  later 
at  Guadarrama,  with  the  Archpriest  of  Arjona,  and  all  his  energies 
were  wasted  on  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  latter  talk  was 
blameless,  leaving  the  real  teslimnny  against  him  uneontroverted. 
It  was  a  game  at  cross-purposes,  in  which  the  inquisitors  allowed 
hira  to  entangle  himself  hopelessly.  Incidentally,  the  record 
afiforda  a  \n\\i\  picture  of  the  agony  of  susj>ense  enduretl  by  the 
prisoner  in  his  ct*ll  during  the  inevitable  delays  arising  from  the 
methofi  of  procedure.  He  was  chamberlain  of  Fernando  de 
Cordova,  cilavero  or  treasurer  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava;  as  such 
he  had  followed  the  court,  an<l  his  witnesses  in  abono  were  neces- 
sarily scattered.  Six  months  were  consumed  in  finding  them 
and  securing  their  testimony,  during  which  he  sought  repeated 
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audiences,  imploring  the  inquisitors  for  the.  love  of  God  to  des- 
patch his  case.  At  one  time  a  second  messenger  was  sent  at 
his  expense,  to  Burgos  and  to  Valladolidj  with  long  instructions, 
and  he  couiitml  the  days  that  it  woulti  take  at  ten  leagues  a  day, 
the  customary  allowance  for  foot-couriers.  At  last  he  was  sum- 
monetl  to  an  audipjicp  and  told  that  all  his  witnesses  save  four 
had  been  examined  and  he  could  name  others  in  their  place. 
This  he  declined;  he  had  produced  ample  testimony  as  to  charac- 
ter but  of  course  had  failed  to  rebut  the  evidence  of  the  unknown 
witnesses  who  had  denounced  him.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
he  was  tortured,  confessed  and  revoked  and  was  sentenced  to 
api>ear  in  an  auto  de  fe,  to  abjure  de  vehettientif  with  a  fine  of 
sixty  ducats  and  some  sj^iritual  penances,  leaving  him  a  dishon- 
*  ored  and  ruined  man  for  a  few  careless  words  to  a  stranger.^ 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  tribunals  that  they  seem  generally 
ready  to  make  all  effort  necessary  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  whom  they  admitted.  In  1673,  the  Suprema  orders 
the  Barcelona  tribunal  (o  advise  a  French  prisoner  so  that  he  could 
procure  from  the  King  of  France  a  safe-conduct  for  the  persons 
whom  he  sends  thither  to  procure  evidence  for  him,  and  the 
receiver  is  instructed  to  ]>ay  sixty-four  ducats  for  the  expenses 
of  the  comniisyion — of  course  out  of  the  sefjuestrateii  property.^ 
In  1682,  in  the  trial  at  Barcelona  of  Margarita  Altamira,  a  worth- 
less woman,  she  named  &s  a  witness  a  day-laborer  whom  she 
knew  only  as  Isidro.  He  was  hunted  for  in  the  city  without 
success  and  efforts  were  made  to  trace  him.  In  Cardona  an  Isidro 
Giralt  was  found  and  examined  but  provcil  not  to  be  tht^  man. 
Then  it  was  thought  that  he  might  be  somewhere  in  the  parish 
of  Maya,  and  the  commissioner  of  Solsona  was  ordered  to  find 
him  and  send  him  and  his  wife  to  Barcelona,  but  the  search  was 
vain  and  no  one  of  the  name  could  be  found  there.  Margarita 
was  then  asked  if  she  could  give  any  further  indications  to  aid 
in  finding  him:  she  thought  that  perhaps  Marfa  Barranco  might 
know  something,  but  on  investigation  Maria  was  foun<l  to  be 
dead.  Then  she  mentioned  other  witnesses  who  could  testify 
to  her  good  character,  and  they  wore  duly  summoned  and  inter- 


'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inqutsicion  dft  Toledo,  Lpr.  112,  n.  74,  fnl.  53. 
'  Archivo  de  Siraancas,  Irir|ui.sicion,  Lib.  82,  fol.  75,  "O.^In  1574,  however, 
in  a  similar  caae,  the  tribunal  is  ordered  aot  to  aend  to  rrtuice. — Ibidem,  fol. 
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rogated.*  All  this  was  as  it  should  be,  but  it  depended  on  the 
temper  of  the  tribunal  and  the  prisoner  had  no  power  to  help 
him  .self. 

This  customary  defence  of  disabling  the  witnesses  for  ennuty, 
although  it  was  mostly  blind  groping  to  identify  them,  was  some- 
times successful.  The  most  extensive  use  of  the  tavha  that  I 
have  met  occurs  in  tlie  Toledo  case  of  Oaspar  Torralba,  in  1531. 
His  prosecution  for  Luthcranism  was  merely  an  effort  to  get  rid 
of  a  troublesoirie  and  tructdeiit  neighbor,  in  tlie  little  village  of 
Vayona,  near  Chinchon,  There  were  thirt\^-five  witnesses  against 
him,  for  he  was  generally  hated  aufi  feared.  In  his  defence  he 
enumerated  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons,  including 
his  wife  and  daughter,  as  his  mortal  enemies^  and  he  gave  the 
reason  in  each  case  which  amply  justified  their  enmity.  In 
this  comprehensive  drag-not  he  succeedetl  in  catching  nearly 
all  of  the  adverse  witnesses  and,  in  addition,  he  adduced  abonos 
and  indirectas  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  and  regular  religious  obser- 
vance. The  tribunal  evidently  recognizetl  the  nature  of  the  accu- 
sation; he  was  admitted  to  bail,  July  1^  1532^  and  finally  e^;caped 
with  a  moderate  penance.*  Life  must  have  been  scarce  worth 
living  in  Vayona  when  he  was  let  loose. 

At  Valencia,  in  1604,  there  was  quite  a  group  of  cases  showing 
successful  disabling  of  witnesses  among  Moriscos.  Caspar  Alcadi, 
accused  by  two  women  of  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity, identified  them  and  provetl  enmity,  so  that  his  case  was 
suspended.  One  woman  accused  two  men,  Vicente  Sabdon 
and  Fay  Vieent'e  and  three  women,  Angela  Baatant,  Angela 
Barday  and  Ger6mma  Alamin,  but  they  all  succeeded  in  fastening 
it  upon  her  and  showing  her  hostility,  with  the  regidt  of  a  hu&- 
pension  of  prosecutions.  Tn  1607  there  were  several  more  eases 
of  the  same  kind.'  A  still  more  striking  instance  occurre<l  in 
1658,  at  Valladolid,  when  a  dissolute  woman  accused  three  men 
and  thirteen  women  of  Sanabria  as  Judaizers.  They  seem  to 
have  found  little  difficulty  in  identifying  and  disabling  her  and 
were  all  acquitted,  February  1,  1659.*  In  general,  however^ 
the  records  show   that  the    main   recourse    of  the  accused,  in 
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*  Prooeso  contra  Marfa  Altamira,  fol.  175,  178,  180  sqq  (MSS.  of  Am.  Philos. 
Society). 

*  Archivo  hist,  n.icinnal,  Inquwicion  de  Toledo,  Lop.  112,  n.  71,  fol.  65-72. 
'  Ibidem,  Inquisicion  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n,  7,  fol.  10;  n.  10,  fol.  79. 

*  Arohivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  652,  fol.  41. 
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seeking  to  identify  and  disable  witnesses  for  enmity,  was  rarely 
successful. 


After  the  wholesale  forcible  conversions  of  Jews  and  Moors  a 
defence  was  sometimes  advanced  by  the  accused  that  he  was  not 
baptized  and  consequently  not  a  Christian  nor  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  There  were  subtile  questions 
involved  in  this,  on  which  theologians  were  not  wholly  in  accord, 
but  in  practice  the  main  point  turned  on  whether  the  tiscal  was 
obliged  to  prove  the  baptism.  Against  this  was  urged  a  decree 
of  Paul  IV,  in  1556,  when  some  Portuguese  in  Italy  defended 
themselves  with  this  plea,  and  he  ordered  the  prosecutions  to 
proceed  on  the  ground  that,  if  they  had  not  been  baptized,  they 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  Portugal.  An  old  inquisitor, 
about  1640  siiys  that  in  Saragoswi  he  had  a  ca.se  of  a  Morisco  who 
advanced  such  a  plea  and.  on  examination  of  his  parish  registers, 
no  record  of  hia  baptism  could  be  found,  although  there  were 
those  of  his  elder  an<!  younger  brother.  In  spite  of  this,  on  the 
strength  of  the  papal  tlecision,  the  prosecution  went  on  and  lus 
sentence  of  reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  the  Suprema/ 

In  all  this  the  function  of  the  advocate  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. He  was  to  make  no  suggestions  to  his  client  except  to 
confess;  he  was  not  to  advise  him  to  disable  any  of  the  witnesses 
or  to  name  witnesses  of  his  own.  His  sole  duty,  we  are  told,  was 
to  abandon  a  pertinacious  heretic  and  to  admonish  a  Christian 
to  tell  the  truth.  If  he  chanced  to  gain  outside  information,  he 
was  not  to  communicate  it  to  the  prisoner  but  to  the  inquisitors 
and,  if  any  friend  or  kinsman  spoke  to  him  about  the  case,  he  was 
to  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  80^  in  the  written  defence 
which  he  wan  retiuircd  to  present,  he  couKl  use  no  information 
of  his  own,  for  the  accused  alone  could  state  facts,  and  the  advo- 
cate could  only  set  them  forth.  He  coidd  receive  nothing  from 
the  prisoner  or  his  friends,  even  after  the  case  was  ended;  the 
tribunal  fixed  his  fee,  which  was  paid  to  him  by  the  receiver.* 

Under  such  circumstances  the  argument  which  he  would  frame 
was  not  likely  to  he  of  any  benefit  to  his  client.  If  he  were  young, 
bright  and  ambitious,  he  might  endeavor  to  impress  the  tribunal 

*  ThomAs  SAnchez,  In  Praccepta  Decalogi,  Lib,  ir,  Cap.  vii,  n.  36. — Simancaa 
de  Cath.  Institt.  Tit.  xxxi,  n.  5.— liibl.  nacional,  MS9.,  V,  377,  Cap.  11,   \  18. 
'  Archive  de  .UcalA,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544*  (Lib.  6). 
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with  his  ability,  although  the  strict  secrecy  imposed  deprived 
him  of  the  incentive  which  publicity  would  give.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  he  would  discharge  his  nominal  duties  with  as 
little  waste  of  energy  as  possible;  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  zeal, 
and  would  be  careful  not  to  offend  the  inquisitors  and  fiscal  on 
whom  he  was  dependent.  While,  therefore,  we  occasionally 
meet  with  a  carefid  and  well-reasoned  argument,  presenting  the 
case  of  the  accused  in  the  most  favorable  fight,  and  pointing  out 
the  irregularities  and  illegality  and  weakness  of  the  evidence, 
in  general  the  defence  is  perfunctory,  of  no  real  service  to  the 
accused,  while  ostensibly  giving  him  the  benefit  of  defence  by  a 
trained  lawyer  and  enabling  the  tribunal  to  overrule  what  m^t 
be  alleged  in  his  favor. 

Meanwhile,  at  each  stage  of  the  case,  the  accused  was  sub- 
jected to  searching  examination.  By  rule,  this  had  to  be  conducted 
by  the  inquisitors,  and  if  there  were  two,  both  were  required 
to  be  present;  as  the  Suprema  declared,  about  1620,  this  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  vote  intelligently.'  The  fiscal,  veiy 
properly,  was  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  the  notaries  or  secre- 
taries were  ordered  to  confine  themselves  to  their  duties  in  record- 
ing and  not  to  interpose  questions.  The  general  instructions  . 
for  these  examinations  are  praiseworthy.  In  1518  the  Suprema 
ordered  the  avoidance  of  superfluous  questioning,  as  it  might- 
lead  the  accused  to  contradict  himself  through  ignorance  and,  in 
1529,  as  the  result  of  a  visitation  of  Saragossa,  it  rebuked  the 
inquisitors  for  asking  irrelevant  questions  instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  the  subject  matter,  as  required  by  the  Instructions. 
The  questions  were  to  be  clearly  and  intelligibly  put,  and  the 
accused  was  to  answer  them  categorically,  yes  or  no.  He  was- 
not  to  be  deceived  or  misled  by  being  made  to  believe  that  there 
was  evidence  where  none  existed,  nor  was  he  to  be  questioned 
about  accomplices,  unless  there  were  sufficient  indications  con- 
cerning them.*  Unlike  the  medieval  Inquisition,  where  every 
kind  of  deceit  was  allowed  to  entrap  the  accused  into  compro- 
mising himself,  the  final  rules,  formally  expressed  by  Pablo  Gar-  \ 
cfa,  were  that  the  inquisitors  must  carefully  abstain  from  inter- 
rogating the  prisoner  about  matters  not  included  or  indicated 


*  Archivo  de  Siraancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  72,  fol.  76. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  76,  fol.  227;  Lib.  939,  fol.  72,  95,  96. 
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in  the  evidence,  and  from  loading  him  to  believe  that  mere  sus- 
picions were  knowledge  fniiTiflr<!  on  proof.*  Yet,  with  marked 
inconsistency,  the  monitions  with  which  the  trials  opened,  assumed, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  that  aniph*  information 
existed  of  it,  and  that  his  confession  was  wanted  for  his  own 
salvation. 

As  a  rule,  in  these  earlier  audiences,  no  questions  were  put 
except  to  ask  the  accused  what  lie  had  remembered,  and  he  was 
left  to  spontaneous  confession,  without  a  guide  as  to  what  was 
expected  of  him.  Sometimes,  however,  in  the  later  periods  a 
special  axtdiencia  de  preguntas  was  ordered,  which  niifrht  last 
for  several  days,  as  in  the  case  of  Beatris:  L6pez^  at  \  alladolid, 
in  1697.'  Orihnarily  the  real  examinations  began  wlien  the 
accused  answered  to  the  accusation,  and  were  contiiuKMl  after  his 
replies  to  the  publication.  At  any  time,  moreover,  if  he  made 
admissions  or  a  jiartia!  confession,  the  opportunity  was  taken, 
by  skilful  questioning,  to  brin^  him,  step  by  step,  to  full  acknowl- 
edgement of  his  ofTences.  In  this,  leading  ([uestions  were  for- 
bidden. All  examinations  were  to  be  searching  and  thorough 
and,  in  1654,  the  8u}trema  rfniiplaitied  that  many  crimes  remained 
unpunished  because  of  the  carelessness  and  looseness  with  which 
this  duty  was  performed,  IrKiiiisitors  in  general  were,  therefore, 
instructed  to  rej)(^at  their  questions  again  and  again,  until  every 
detail  of  time,  place  anil  circumstance  was  ascertained.' 


When  the  prosecution  anil  defence  had  thus  exhausted  all 
their  resources,  the  latter  was  recjuired  to  conclude  and  the  case 
was  pronounced  to  be  conclutled,  although  the  fiscal  could  open 
it  again,  if  new  evidence  appeared],  antl  the  accused  could  appeal 
from  this  as  from  all  other  sentences.  It  was  then  ripe  for  judge- 
ment, but  the  inquisitors  were  not  authorizetl  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence alone.  The  necessity  for  episcopal  concurrence  n^|uired 
the  intervention  of  a  representative  of  the  bishop  of  the  prisoner's 
diocese  and,  in  addition,  the  rule  of  the  Old  Inquisition  was 
preserved  under  whicli  some  graduates  in  law  and  theology  were 
assembled  to  deliberate  and  vote  with  the  others.  These  were 
called  consultors  and  we  have  seen  that  they  were  a  recognized 

*  Pablo  Garcia,  Orden  de  Processar,  fol.  13. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  I-eg.  552,  fol.  52. 

'  Praxia  procedendi.  Cap.  8,  n.  4  (Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquiaicioo  de  Val- 
encift).— Ibidem,  Leg.  10,  n,  2,  fol.  36. 
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portion  of  the  inqiiLsitorial  organization.  The  whole  body  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  cotisulla  de  fe,  in  whose  hands  lay  the 
fate  of  the  accused.  The  number  of  consuhors  was  uncertain. 
In  1488,  at  Barcelona,  we  hear  of  a  consulta  in  which  hve  masters 
of  theology  and  five  doctors  of  canon  law  were  calleil  in,  and  of 
another  in  which  there  were  twelve  of  each,  but  such  assemblies 
were  unwieldy  and^  in  1596,  the  Suprema  restricted  the  number 
to  two  theologians  and  Ihree  juristy.  There  was  a  scandalous 
practice  allowed  by  the  Instructions  of  1561,  of  having  the  fiscal 
present  without  a  vote,  in  order  to  give  infonnatiou — information 
which  would  be  apt  to  expand  into  argument.  Subsequently 
this  seems  to  have  been  confinetl  to  some  tribunals,  but  in  all  he 
could  be  called  upon  to  elucidate  any  doubtful  point,  either  orally 
or  in  writing/  No  such  privilege  was  allowed  to  the  accused. 
Even  lawyers  who  servetl  as  ahogados  de  los  presos  were  declared, 
in  1538,  to  be  ineligible  for  service  as  eonsultors.* 

In  the  imperfect  records  of  the  early  trials,  there  is  often  no 
alluHion  to  a  conaulta  de  fe,  although  the  sentence  generally  con- 
tains the  customary  formula  that  it  has  been  rendered  with  the 
advice  of  learned  and  God-fearing  men.     Even  this  is  sometimes 
omitted,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fortnahty  was  usually  observed  ^y 
although,  in  the  haste  of  those  terril>le  days,  it  was,  as  a  rule,  ^U 
little  more  than  a  formaUty.     The  ordinary  custom  was  to  assemble 
a  consulta  when  a  sufficient  number  of  finished  cases  had  accu- 
mulated to  render  an  auto  de  fe  tiesirable,  and  it  could  scarce 
find  time  for  a  conscientious  scrutiny  of  the  evidence.     How  busi- 
ness was  sometimes  despatched  is  seen  in  the  preparations  for  the 
great  auto  de  fe  at  Ciutlad  Real,  February  23,   1484.     Among 
the  victims  were  Juan  dc  Fez  and  his  wife,  on  whom  the  consulta 
passed  sentence,  January  28th,  although  Juan  had  only  confessed,  ^1 
under  threat  of  torture,  the  day  before,  and  it  was  not  imtil  Feb-^| 
ruary  Gth  that  he  ratified  his  confession,  so  that  the  condemnation  ^ 
was  pronounced  before  the  case  was  finished.*    Yet  discussion 
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*  Carbonell  de  Gestis  Hierct.  (Col.  de  Documentoa  de  la  C.  de  .\ragOD,  XXVm, 
12,  27).— Instruccionea  de  1561,  ?  4  (.\rgueUo,  fol.  32).— MSS.of  Royal  Library 
of  Copenhagen,  213  fol.,  p.  160;  218",  p.  397. 

Wheo  a  similar  abuec  apmng  up  in  the  eriminol  courts  of  Cfltftlonia.  the  fiscal 
was  emphatically  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  voting  of  the  judges. — Ccm* 
stituciona  en  la  Cort  en  lany  M  D  iii  (Barcelona,  15-40). 

'  Archive  de  Siraancas,  Iiiquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  104. — Ahogados  dd  fiaoo 
however,  were  competent  to  aer\'e. 

'  ArcUivo  hist,  naciooal,  Inquisicion  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  148,  n.  267. 
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was  not  wholly  wanting.  In  the  case  of  Diego  Garcia,  at  the 
consulia  heli!  January  18,  1490,  right  voted  for  torture  and  three 
for  perpetual  prison,  but  at  a  meeting  next  day  they  were  unani- 
mous for  torture,  wliich  Diego  enduiH'd  without  confession  and 
thus  escaped  with  moderate  penance/ 

In  those  early  da^'K  it  was  j)OH.sihIe,  as  the  records  inform  us  was 
done,  to  read  the  whole  case  from  beginning  to  end,  for^  in  those 
hurried  proceedings,  the  records  were  brief.  In  later  times  when 
the  documents  of  a  trial  extended  perhaps  over  hundreds — or  it 
might  be  thousands — of  folios,  this  was  nianifesfly  impossible, 
and  there  was  submitted  to  the  consulta  only  an  abstract  con- 
taining w^hat  was  deemed  important,  when  of  course  it  would  be 
within  the  power  of  the  tribunal  to  present  it  in  such  fashion  as 
it  desired.  There  was  a  salutary  liuiilation  on  this  by  the  Suprema, 
in  1560,  when  it  forbade  the  prei:yaration  of  these  abstracts  by 
the  fiscal,  but  the  necessity  for  such  prohibition  is  suggestive  of 
existing  abuses,^  Occasionally  the  consulta  exercised  the  power 
of  summoning  and  examining  the  accused,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  Juan  Garcfa,  in  1541,  when  there  were  doubts  as  to 
his  sanity.  It  did  the  same  with  Juan  Vdzquez,  at  Toledo  in  1G05, 
which  resulted  in  dismissing  the  case.* 

Whether,  in  these  assemblies,  the  consultors  had  a  deliberative 
or  merely  a  consultative  vote,  was  a  matter  of  some  discussion. 
In  1515,  Cardinal  Adrian,  and  in  1518  the  Suprema,  instructed 
inquisitors  that  though  they  must  not  render  judgement  without 
consulting  jurists,  they  need  not  follow  their  advice,  but  could 
consult  others  and  state  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  previous 
opinions.*  Anialdo  Albertino,  on  the  contraiy,  after  debating 
the  question  at  length,  decides  that,  imder  the  canon  law,  inquisi- 
tors are  bound  by  the  majority  vote."  This  ignored  the  self- 
dependent  organization  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  Rojas 
asserts  positively  that  the  vote  of  the  consultors  is  consultative 
and  not  decisive."  Simancas  decides  that  the  true  rule  is  that  the 
inquisitors  are  not  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the  consultors,  although 


'  Archtvo  hist,  nacional.  Tnquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  99,  n.  25. 

'  Instniccioncs  de  1561,  \  40  (Argiiello,  foL  32).— Archivode  Simancas,  Inqui- 
aicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  68. 

«  MSS.  of  Librar>'  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  1. 
K         *  Archivo  dc  Simancofl,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  104. 
I        •  Amald.  Albert,  de  Agtioscondis  Aaaertiooibus^  Q.  xxn,  n.  13,  16. 
I        •  RojoB  de  Haeret.  P.  I,  n.  409,  422-3. 
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the  question  is  debated;  the  Suprema  instructed  the  tribunal  of 

Cordova  that,  if  thr  inriuisitors  and  Ordinary  are  in  accord,  their 
opinion  prevails  over  that  of  all  the  consultors,  yet  in  Valladolid, 
unle.s.s  there  is  a  majority,  even  if  the  inquisitors  and  Ordinary  ^j 
agree,  there  is  discordin  and  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Suprema.*^^B 
All  this  was  settled  by  the  Instructions  of  15()lj  which  declared  ^^ 
that,  if  the  intiuisitors  and  OrtUnary  were  unanimous,  their  vote 
was  decisive  against  consultors  more  numerous,  but  that,  whenever 
there  was  discordia  between  the  former,  the  matter  was  to  be 
referred  to  the  Suprema  and,  in  important  cases,  even  when  there 
was  unanimityj  it  was  to  be  consulted  before  executing  the  vote.' 
We  have  seen  how  the  gradual  centralization  in  tlie  Suprema 
required  all  sentences,  wliether  of  torture  or  judgement,  to  receive 
its  confirmation.  Under  this  influence  the  consulta  ile  fe  declined 
in  importance,  and  tribunals  began  to  neglect  the  formality  of 
summoning  it  or  even  of  appointing  consultors.  The  concurrence  ^ 
of  the  Ordinary  was  theoretically  inflispensable,  but  that  sufhcedy^f 
and  the  Suprema  was  quite  content  to  overlook  irregularities ^1 
which  marked  the  <iiminishing  importance  of  the  tribunals.  Thus, 
in  1717,  at  Barcelona,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Estevan  Perpinan  for 
impeding  the  In(|uisition,  the  Ordinary  could' not  atti*nd  and  the 
inquisitors  voted  on  it  alone;  they  could  not  agree  on  a  sentence, 
and  the  Suprema  sent  the  case  back  with  orders  to  vote  on  itj 
again,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ordinarj^  they  did  so,  but  thia 
time  all  three  disagreed  and  the  Suprema  finally  rendered  the 
sentence.'  It  seems  never  to  have  tliought  of  instructing  them 
to  call  in  experts  and  form  a  consulta  dc  fe.  Thus  the  time- 
honored  institution,  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  the  thirteenth  century,  came  to  an  end.  In  a  series  gI\ 
votes  of  the  tribunal  of  Madrid,  extending  through  the  eighteenth 
centiny,  tliere  is  no  indication  of  consultors  being  called  in.  Some- 
times there  are  two  inquisitors  with  the  Ordinary  and  sometimes 
one;  sometimes  two  inquisitors  without  the  Ordinary',  and  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  a  single  inquisitor  by  himself.^  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  personnel  of  all  the  tribunals,  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  the  insignificant  one  of  Majorca  had  eight  consultors, 
Granada  had  four,  C6rdova  three,  A^alladolid,  Cuenca  and  San- 

^  SimancEC  de  CaUi.  Institt.  Tit.  xli,  n.  11,  14. 

'  Instrucciones  de  1561,  g  66  (ArRiidlo,  fol.  35), 

*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Sala  39,  Leg.  4,  fol.  71, 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  877,  fol.  96. 
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tiago  one  each  and  the  others  had  none.  The  institution  was 
rapidly  dying  out  and  men  no  longer  aspired  to  the  honor  of  be- 
longing to  it.  So  it  was  under  the  Restoration.  In  the  sentences 
of  the  period  which  I  liave  seen  there  is  no  reference  to  it  save 
in  some  pronounced  by  tlie  Canary  tribunal,  uliich  liave  the  clause 
**wthout  a  consultor  because  it  is  united  m  the  Ordinary.'** 

Before  the  Suprema  had  rendered  the  tribunals  mere  agencies 
for  collecting  evidence  and  atlentUng  to  the  formalities  of  trials, 
the  consulta  de  fe  nmy  occasionally  have  been  of  service  in  pre- 
venting or  diminishing  injustice.  Incidents  related  above  show 
that  the  eonsultors  formed  opinions  of  their  owTi,  and  that  the 
votes  were  often  far  from  unanimous.  This  was  encouraged  by 
the  routine  of  votings  in  which  the  eonsultors  voted  first  and  the 
senior  inquisitor  last,  although  doubtless,  when  there  had  been 
a  preUminar}^  fliscussion,  the  views  of  the  inquisitors  had  l)een 
made  known.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  debates  in  wliich  each 
member  of  the  consulta  accompanies  his  vote  with  an  exposition 
of  his  reasons,  and  sometimes  even  with  elaborate  written  opin- 
ions, showing  a  conscientious  expenditure  of  thought  and  labor. 
Unfortunately,  doubts  and  disagreements  generally  were  com- 
promised by  recourse  to  torture^  after  which  the  consulta  would 
be  reconvened  to  formulate  the  tlefinitive  sentence. 

Not  the  least  cruel  feature  of  the  inquisitorial  trial  was  the 
inti>niiiiiable  delay  to  whi(?h  the  victim  was  commonly  exposed. 
In  ordinary  criminal  practice,  especially  in  capital  cases,  the  ac- 
cused may  seek  |>erhaj)s  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  but  in  the 
Inquisition,  where  he  was  denied  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  and  was  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
own  case,  tlie  agony  of  suspense  concerning  himself  and  those 
dear  to  him  during  <lreary  months  and  years  wa,s,  in  itself,  a  most 
severe  and  protracted  punishment.  This  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, not  only  from  the  repeate<l  despairing  cries  of  prisoners 
to  have  their  cases  despatdied,  but  fnnti  the  habitual  promise 
of  such  despatch  held  out  as  an  in<lucement  for  confession.  The 
slow  torture  of  delay  was  a  well-understood  de\'ice  of  the  Old 
Inquisition  to  procure  confession,  when  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years' 
interval  between  arrest  and  sentence  was  not  infrequent,'  but, 
except  in  special  cases,  this  woultl  not  seem  to  be  the  motive  in 
Spain.     It  is  rather  attributable  to  callous  indifference  and  the 

*  Archivo  dp  Simanciis,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  890. 

*  History  of  luquisition  uf  the  Middle  Agea,  I,  419. 
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habit  of  procrastination.    The  prisoner  was  presumably  guilty 
and  no  good  Christian  need  waste  sympathy  on  the  sufferings, 
mental  and  bodily,  of  a  heretic  too  pertinacious  for  conf essioa^^d 
and  conversion.  ^M 

In  Spain,  speedy  justice  was  constantly  urged  on  the  tribunals 
as  soon  as  the  mad  rush  of  the  early  years  was  over.  While  this 
lasted  such  urgency  was  superfluous,  for  haste  was  necessitated 
by  the  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  was  stimulated, 
by  impatience  for  the  fines  and  confiscations,  though  the  formal-* 
ities  of  procedure  were  cumbrous  and  there  were  multitudes  of 
cases  jostling  each  other  as  they  wore  through  their  several  stages,. 
In  the  great  auto  de  fe  at  Ciudad  Real,  February  23,  1484,  where 
there  were  seventy-six  burnings  in  person  or  in  effigy,  besides 
the  large  number  of  reconciliations,  there  could  have  been  no 
time  wasted  on  eacli  case.  Among  those  relaxed  was  Juan 
Gonzalez  Daza,  whose  trial  commenced  December  1,  14S3,  when 
the  inquisitors  granted  nine  days  for  presc^nting  proof.  On  Decem- 
ber 10th,  the  fiscal  asked  an  extension  of  time  in  view  of  his  other 
occupations  and  the  ai^sence  of  witnesses,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  that  these  were  his  reasons  and  not  malice.  Oi 
December  8th  eviiience  for  the  defence  was  already  being  taken 
before  two  deputies  of  the  inquisitors  and,  on  the  12th,  that 
for  the  prosecution  before  two  other  deputies.  Considering  that 
human  life  was  at  stake,  the  work  was  most  expeditious.* 

Possibly  this  speed  soon  slackened;  whether  it  did  yo  or  not 
the  Suprema  was  dissatisfied,  for  the  Instructions  of  1488  ordei 
that  prisoners  should  not  !>e  worn  out  in  gaol  with  postponements, 
and  proceetlings  must  be  so  prompt  as  to  afTord  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint. This  urgency  was  repeated  in  the  Instructions  of  1498, 
which  fixed  a  limit  of  ten  days  between  arrest  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  tlie  accusation,  during  which  the  three  monitions  were  to 
be  given;  after  this  cases  were  to  be  pushed  with  all  despatch 
and  without  awaiting  further  proof,  for  this  had  led  to  prolonged 
detention,  causing  injury  to  persons  as  well  as  to  property,  .\gain, 
in  1500,  the  tribunals  were  ordered  to  proceed  summarily  and 
not  to  permit  delays — all  these  instructions  showing  that  the  pro- 
crastination was  attributable  to  the  prosecution  and  not  to  the 
defence.* 


*  Archivo  hist.  Dacionol,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  140,  n.  162. — Cf,  Leg, 
148,  n.  267;  Leg.  154,  n.  356. 
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1500,  ?  6  (Vol.  I,  p.  580). 
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These  instructions  received  scant  obedience  and  the  delays 
were  felt  as  a  serious  grievance  by  the  accused.  In  1510  we  have 
a  petition  to  Ferdinand  from  five  women  appealinf^  for  a  speedy 
decision  of  their  cases,  wliich  had  Ijeen  "concluded,"  to  which 
he  responded  by  ordering  the  inquisitors  to  expedite  them  in 
accordance  with  justice/  So  among  the  Aragonesc  petitions  at 
the  C6rtes  of  Monzon,  in  1533,  is  a  complaint  that  the  prisoners 
of  the  Inquisition  were  vexed  with  the  prolonged  delays  in  giving 
them  the  accusation  and  postponing  the  pubhcation  of  evidence, 
wherefore  the  inquiHitor-general  was  i>rayed  to  prescribe  briefer 
terms.  To  this  the  reply  was  merely  that  provision  would  be 
made  for  the  good  administration  of  justice  and  the  speedy  dispo- 
sition of  cases.* 

If  there  were  any  intention  of  fulfilling  this  promise  it  was 
resultless.  Procrastination  was  habitual  in  all  Spanish  tribunals, 
as  we  learn  from  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  Castilian 
Cortes  of  the  period^  which  vainly  represented  that  pleaders  were 
impoverished  and  exhausted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  obtain  justice, 
and  that  the  gaols  throughout  the  land  were  crowded  with  pris- 
oners." The  Inquisition  sliared  in  this  indifference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  in  its  hands;  there  were  causes  of  delay  in  ratifying 
evidence  and  looking  up  the  whnesses  for  the  ilefence,  and  it  had 
besides  a  practice,  in  all  cases  serious  enough  to  appear  in  an 
auto  de  fe,  of  allowing  them  to  accumulate  until  there  were  enough 
to  render  the  solemnity  impressive.  This  abuse  was  forbidden 
by  the  Suprema  in  151S,  1582,  1539  and  1540,  but  its  commands 
were  disregarded,*  That  it  was  a  real  grievance  is  shown  by  a 
Kununons  addreissed,  in  1534,  by  the  Toledo  fiscal  to  the  Vicar- 
general  Bias  Ortiz,  reciting  that  it  was  four  years  since  the  tribu- 
nal ha<l  celebrated  an  auto  de  fe;  its  pri.soners  w^re  suffering 
much  thereby  in  person,  honor,  and  property,  and  the  Inquisition 
was  defamed  in  conserjuence.  On  the  part  of  the  accused  and 
their  kindred  there  had  been  bitter  complaints  to  the  inquisitor- 
general  aad  Suprema,  to  the  emperor  and  royal  council,  and  to 
p)ersons  of  influence,  arul  three  or  four  morilhs  ago  tlie  Suprema 
and  inquisitor-general  had  come  to  Toledo  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  and  had  ordered  the  cases  to  be  despatched  and  an  auto 


'  Archive  dc  SimancuB,  Tnquisicion,  Lib.  3,  fol.  89. 

*  Ibidem,  Inquisicioii  dt*  Barcelona,  Crirtos,  I^eg.  17,  fol.  47,  48. 

»  Colmeiro,  C6rU?s  de  Loon  y  do  Custilln.  TI,  217.  23-i,  248,  254,  273-4. 

*  Arehivo  de  Siraancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  &39,  fol.  125. 
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de  fe  to  be  held,     \\lien,  however,  we  learn  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  vicar-general  wa«  needed  only  for  the  torture  of  nine  per- 
sons and  tlie  sentencing  of  ten,  we  see  how  littlo  occupation  the 
tribunal  had  had  during  tho8e  four  years,  rendering  the  delay 
inexcusable,  while  moreover  the  effort  to  shift  the  blame  on  Bias 
Ortiz  was  transparent  for,  under  the  Clementines,  inquisitors  wero^l 
required  to  wait  only  nine  days  for  the  Ordinary/     The  custom ^^ 
of  waiting  for  an  auto  de  fe  continued  and  if,  in  1570,  1571  and 
1577,  there  were  repeated  orders  that  the  rases  of  poor  prisoner&^l 
should  be  despatched  promptly,  without  holding  them  for  an  auto,^B| 
this  urgency  savors  more  of  thrift  than  of  mercy,  for  it  infers  that 
the  rich,  who  could  defray  their  prison  cxijcmhcs,  might  linger.* 
The  provision  that  the  accusation  should  be  presented  within 
ten  days  after  arrest  was  repeated  in  1518  and  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  still  in  force  in  1504,  for  its  obser\-ancn  is  in- 
cluded in  interrogatories  prepared  for  a  visitation  in  tliat  year,  ^J 
but  the  Instructions  of  1561,  while  requiring  the  fiscal  to  present^! 
it  within  that  limit,  give  discretion  to  the  inquisitors  as  to  the  time  " 
of  admitting  the  prisoner  to  an  audience  after  his  arrest,  and 
prescribe  no  definite  intervals    between  the    monitions.'     This 
discretion  was  abused  to  the  utmost  and  the  Suprema  seems  to 
have  abandoned  all  effort  to   check   procrastination,  except  in 
special  cases  which  thrcatenetl  to  become  immortah    The  tri- 
bunals kept  their  unfortunate  prisoners  lying  for  months  before 
granting  the  first  audience  and,  as  this  required  no  preparation, 
its  postponement  was  mere  callous  indifFerrnce  without  excuse. 
In  a  group  of  eight  cases  at  Valladolid,  in  1647,  a  year  was  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  arrest  and  first  au<iience,  and  subsequent 
intervals,  varying  from  one  month  to  eight,  before  the  third  moni- 
tion which  was  synchronous  with  the  accusation.*     When  there 

»  MS3.  of  Public  Library  of  Toledo,  Sola  5,  Estante  II,  Tab.  3. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  82,  fol.  171;  Lib.  939,  foL  125;  Lib. 
942,  fol.  29;  Lib.  979,  fol.  38. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib,  939,  fol.  97.— n»idem,  CAnArifu,  Expt«  dc  Visitas,  Ijog.  250, 
Lib.  1,  fol.  6,— Instruccioncs  de  1561,  U  13,  15,  18  (Arguello,  fol.  29). 

*  Archivo  de  SimanCRfi,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  552,  fol.  38.     These  cases  are 
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was  this  heartless  delay  at  the  commencement  of  a  case,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  there  woulil  be  any  alacrity  in  speeding  the 
8ubsec|iient  .stages  of  the  cumbrous  routine,  or  any  conscientious 
awakening  from  the  supine  imlifference  of  the  tribunals,  with 
their  multitude  of  officials  and  diruinishing  work.  1  have  alreatly 
alluded  to  the  Mexican  case  of  Jo.seph  Brimon  dc  Vertiz,  in  which 
there  waij  nothing  to  previMit  a  regular  an<.I  speedy  course  of  action; 
and  a  brief  abstract  of  the  successive  steps  of  his  trial  will  show 
how  he  was  tortured  through  suspense  and  anxiety  to  death. 
Between  January  25,  1650,  and  his  end  on  April  30,  1656,  he 
was  but  once  summoned  to  an  audience  and  then  it  was  only 
to  ask  him  whether  he  had  anything  more  to  say.'  Similar  exam- 
ples can  be  cited  in  the  Peninsula.  Gabriel  Escobar,  a  cleric 
in  the  lower  Orders,  was  arrested  by  the  Toledo  tribunal  in  1607, 
on  a  charge  of  llhnninii^ni  and^  in  1622,  he  died  in  prison,  leaving 
his  trial  unfinislied.*    On  a  similar  charge,  Vicente  Hernan  was 


«  1649,  Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


9.   Arrest  of  Joseph  Bninon  dc  Vertiz. 

5  to  Nov.  12.     Numerous  audiences. 
22.    Audience  at  his  request. 
23  to  Dec.  4.     Five  audiences  on  the  inventory  of  his  papers 

and  effects. 
25.    Audience  to  ratify  his  confesaionfl. 

8.   Audience  at  his  request. 


Inquisitors  \'iait  the  ccUa 

Audience  ut  his  request. 
((  II  II 

Sunuuoued  to  audience  to  ask  if  be  has  more  to  say. 

Asks  an  audience  in  his  cell  as  he  is  sick. 

Audience  granted  by  mlatake. 

His  death. 

The  fiscal  presenta  the  accusation. 

Citation  to  kindred  issued. 

Citation  published  in  Vera  Cmx. 

His  brother's  procurator  appears. 

The  fiscal  asks  that  the  procurator  be  awom. 

Procurator  and  advocate  swoni — defence  abandoned. 
—    Auto  de  fe  in  which  he  is  bunit  in  effij^. 

(MSS.  of  David  Fergusson  Esq.) 
nacioual,  Inquisicion  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  114,  n.  13. 
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arrested  in  Valencia,  September  23,  1592,  and  on  August  25, 
1695,  the  Suprema  took  the  tribunal  to  task,  because  the  accusa- 
tion had  not  yet  been  presented,  and  pointed  out  that  two  years 
and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  his  last  audience,  and  the  case  was       i 
no  nearer  an  end  than  before.*  ^M 

This  procrastination  continue<l  to  the  end.     A  writer,  about  ^ 
1750,  attributes  the  endless  prolongation  of  Uie  trials  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  inquisitors,  and  this  again  to  the  meagreness  of  the 
salaries,  which  prevents  the  selection  of  capable  men,  but  the 
Suprema  itself  was  frequently  to  blanje  by  its  delay  in  acting  when 
everji^hing  had  to  be  submitted  to  its  approval.     Thus  when 
the  Logrofio  tribunal  sent  to  it,  September  9,  1818,  a  sumaria^ 
on  statement  of  the  evidence,  against  Fernautlo  de  la  Hoceja  ^j 
for  irreverence  to  the  sacrament,  it  was  not  until  June  9,  1819,^1 
that    it    ordered    prosecution    and,   when    \'alladoHd   propose*!,  ^i 
November   12,    1818,    to  grant   audiendas  de  cargos  to  Lazaro 
Matilla,  this  was  not  confirmed  until  June  15,  1819.' 


I 


Prosecution  of  the  absent  and  of  the  dead  formed,  especially 
in  the  earlier  period,  a  large  part  of  the  work  oi  the  Inquisition. 
The  sudden  <levelopment  of  systematized  persecution  naturally 
caused  the  e.xodus  of  thousands  of  Convcrsos,  in  spite  of  the  arbi- 
trary measures  adopted  to  prevent  their  escape,  while  the  details       i 
adduced  in  the  trialw  furnished  evidence  against  other  thousands,  ^M 
who  had  died  in  external  orthodoxy.     It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  ^^ 
of  either  Cliurch  or  State  to  condone  the  offences  of  the  fugitive 
or  of  the  dead.     If  the  faith  could  not  be  vindicated  by  burning 
their  bodies,  it  could  at  least  exhume  the  bones  of  the  departed 
for  cremation  and  could  symbolically  consume  with  fire  the  effi- 
gies of  those  of  whom  neither  the  bodies  nor  the  bones  could  be 
ha*.l,  while  the  tisc  gathered  in  the  confiscations  which  followed 
on  condemnation,  including  the  collection  of  debts  and  the  for- 
feiting of  alienations. 

In  this  there  was  nothing  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or 
of  the  Latin  systems  of  jurisprudence.  In  the  spiritual  sphere 
the  Church  had  long  been  accustomed  to  pass  judgement  on  those 
who  had  passed  to  the  judgement-seat  of  God,  and  to  exhume 
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»  Archivo  hiet,  nncional,  laquisicion  de  ValenciA.  Leg.  12,  n.  2,  fol.  120. 
'  Bibl.  nftcionaJ,  MSS.,  Mm,  130. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiacion,  Lib. 
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the  remains  of  any  heretic  buried  in  consecrated  ground.*  The 
imperial  jurisprudence  was  equally  imforgiving  in  cases  of  niaje- 
/as,  or  treason,  in  wliich  the  dead  could  be  proseculetl  and  their 
estates  be  confiscated,  and  the  Thcodosian  Code  extended  this  to 
heresy.'  As  recently  as  1600,  in  Scotland,  the  bodies  of  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  brought  into  court  to  be  present 
at  their  trial,  and  were  duly  sentenced  io  be  hanged,  quartered 
and  gibbeted:  in  1609,  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  three  years 
after  death,  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy, 
when  his  bones  were  exhumed  to  grace  the  trial  in  which  he  was 
convicted  and  his  estate  was  confiscated.'  As  regards  fugitives, 
in  the  Continental  systems  of  erintinal  law  it  was  regarded  as 
absurd  to  allow  contumacious  absence  to  defeat  justice.  In  Ara- 
gon  the  absentee  w^as  summoned  at  his  domicile  to  appear  within 
fifteen  days,  after  wdiich  he  was  reputed  contumacious  and  his 
trial  proceeded,  but  he  hail  tlie  right,  even  after  sentence,  to  return 
and  appeal,  on  reimbursing  to  the  accuser  his  expenses.* 

The  abundant  harvest  thus  provided  for  the  early  Inquisition 
may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  by  a  contemporary  that,  at 
the  Toledo  auto  de  fe  of  July  25,  1485,  there  were  burned  the 
effigies  of  more  than  four  hundretl  dead  anrl  as  many  in  that  of 
May  25,  1490.  The  ceremony  was  impressive.  A  great  monu- 
ment, covered  with  black,  was  erected  in  front  of  the  staging 
occupied  by  the  inquisitors.  The  sentence  of  each  cul[)rit  was 
read  and,  as  his  name  was  called,  the  monument  was  openetl  and 
an  effigy,  arrayed  In  Jewish  grave-clothes,  was  brought  out  and 
condemnefl  as  a  heretic.  Then  a  great  fire  was  built  in  the  centre 
of  the  plaza,  and  all  the  effigies  were  consunu'd,  together  with 
the  disinterred  bones.  After  this  their  names  were  announced 
in  the  cathedral,  with  a  sunmions  to  the  heirs  to  appear,  within 
twenty  days,  and  render  an  account  of  their  inheritances  which 
belonged  to  the  king.'    We  might  suspect  these  figures  of  exag- 


*  Innocent.  PP.  HI  Regegt  ix,  213,— Cap.  12,  Tit.  xxviii,  Extra,  Lib.  ni.— 
Cap.  2,  Tit.  1,  in  Sexto  Lib.  v 

*  Institt.  iv»  18. — Digest,  xlviii,  iv,  11. — Cod.  ix,  8. — Cod.  llieodos.  i,  v,  4. 
■  See  an  interesting    paper    by  George  Neilaon  Esq.  (Legal  Lore,  London, 

1897,  p.  224)  on  the  trial  of  the  dead  for  high  tR'ason  in  England  and  Scotland. 

•  Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  158,  204  (Zaragoza,  1624). — Observantia;  Uogni 
Amgoniim,  Lib  vm.  De  Conlumacia,  S  .'5. — Ordinacions  del  Regne  de  Mallorca, 
p.  224. — Ferrer,  Metbodus  procedendi,  fol.  49* 

•  Relacion  de  la  Inquieicion  Toledona  (Boletin,  XI,  301,  304-6), 
VOL.  ui  6 
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geration  were  there  not  other  evidences  of  the  magnitude  of  the- 
work  in  progress  and  of  the  informal  haste  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  In  1484,  at  Ciudad  Heal,  a  single  proclamation  to 
the  children  and  heirs,  to  appear  and  defend  the  deceased,  con- 
tains the  names  of  sLxty-one  dead  persons  on  trial  and  a  ^ngle 
sentence  condemns  forty-two,  with  a  common  enumeration  of 
the  Judaizing  practices  asseHed  to  be  proved  against  them.  In 
none  of  these  cases  did  the  children  and  heirs  put  in  an  appearance 
to  <lcfend  the  memory  and  fame  of  the  dead,* 

These  reckless  and  indecent  proceedings  were  based  on  theJ 
Instructions  of  1484,  wliich  evidently  reflect  the  current  practiced 
in  ordering  the  prosecution  of  those  who  had  been  dead  even 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  their  property  with  it-s  fruits  to  be 
taken  from  whomsoever  is  foun<i  in  possession,  although  a  MS. 
copy  contains  a  clause,  omitted  in  the  printed  editions,  exempting 
from  confiscation  property  helil  in  good  faith  by  good  CathoUcs, 
for  fifty  years  or  more.'  In  view  of  the  activity  at  Ciudad  Real 
and  Toledo,  it  seems  somewhat  superfluous  that  Torquemada, 
in  his  .suj)plementary  Instructions  of  1485,  tleemed  it  necessary 
to  warn  the  tribunals  that  the  prosecution  of  the  living  should 
not  cause  thein  to  neglect  the  dead,  so  that  their  bodies  may  be 
disinterred  and  burnt  and  their  property  be  seized  by  the  fisc.' 
How  far  back  the  retroactive  energy  of  the  tribunals  extended 
may  be  leathered  from  the  case  of  Fcrnan  Sdnchcz  who  had  been 
converte<i  about  1416,  ha.^\  lived  as  a  Christian  until  his  death  in 
1456,  and  who  yet  was  disinterred  ami  burnt  and  his  estate  con- 
fiscated by  the  tribunal  of  Cuenca  and  Sigiienza,  probably  aboufe^l 
1525.*  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  massing  of  cases  in  the  citations  and 
sentences,  the  formalities  of  the  somewhat  cumbrous  procedure 
were  duly  observed.  The  trials  were  not  speedy,  but,  as  large 
numbers  were  in  progress  together,  only  the  scantiest  attention 
could  be  paiil  to  each  and  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
A  single  case  will  illustrate  the  process.    At  Ciudad  Real,  August 


»  Ramon  dc  Santa  Maria  (Boletin.  XXH.  190-3.  204,  368-71). 

'  Instruccioncs  de  1484,  J  20  (.Vrguello,  fol.  7). — Archive  de  Simancas,  Inqui- 
sicion.  Lib.  933. 

■  Sec  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  677. 

*  Proceso  contra  Luis  de  Leon  (Col.  de  Pocumentos,  X,  150-1).  Roc  Vol  T, 
p.  546,  for  the  period  in  which  Sigiienza  was  conjoined  with  the  tribunal  ol 
Cuenca. 
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8,  1484,  the  fiscal  is  recorded  as  appearing  and  saying  that  he 
desires  to  proceed  against  certain  deceased  persons  and  among 
them  Beatris  Gonz^^lez.  He  asks  the  inquisitors  to  issue  their 
letters  of  summons,  citation  and  edict,  so  that  the  children,  heirs, 
kindred  and  others  who  wish  to  defend  their  bodies  and  bones, 
their  fame  and  projierty,  may  appear.  The  same  day  the  edict 
is  issued,  directed  to  the  representatives  of  Heatris  and  two  others, 
some  of  the  kindred  addressed  being  named  and  others  included 
under  the  genenihKation  of  |>artk's  interested.  The  edict  recites 
that  the  fiscal  i.s  about  to  accuse  Beatris  ami  the  others  of  Juda- 
ism, and  asks  to  have  them  summone<l  in  defence,  wherefore  they 
are  cited  to  appear  within  thirty  <:laya  after  the  edict  is  read  to 
them,  or  before  tlieir  huuse-doors,  or  published  in  the  pubUc 
square,  or  reai!  in  the  church  of  Pan  Pedro  ami  affixed  to  one  of 
its  doors;  if  they  come,  they  will  he  heard  with  the  fiscal,  and 
justice  will  be  rendered;  if  they  do  not  appear,  the  fiscal  will  be 
beard  and  the  case  will  go  on  without  them  to  the  end.  The 
thirty  days  constituted  three  terms  of  ten  days  each,  at  the  end 
of  each  of  which  the  fiscal  appeared  l^efore  tlie  inquisitors  and 
accused  the  rebeldia  or  contumacy  of  the  parties  cited  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  third,  on  September  6th,  he  presented  the  accusa- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  children,  with 
nine  days  in  which  to  answer  it.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time, 
on  September  14th,  the  fiscal  accused  the  further  rebeldia  and 
concluiled;  the  inquisitors  received  the  case  to  proof  and  assigned 
thirty  days  for  it  On  October  20th,  the  fiscal  presented  foiu*  wit- 
nesses, who  were  separately  and  secretly  examined  by  the  inquis- 
itors, the  testimony  consisting  of  the  usual  details  of  observing 
the  Sabbath  by  lighting  candles  and  wearing  clean  linen,  with 
an  intimation  of  having  chickens  killed  by  decapitation.  Tlien 
followed  an  interval,  until  January  IS,  1485,  when  the  fiscal  asked 
for  publication  of  evidence.  The  inquisitors  grantetl  this,  order- 
ing copies  given  to  him  and  to  the  children  if  they  ask  for  it,  and 
assigning  a  term  of  hix  days  for  concluding.  On  January  24th 
the  fiscal  accuses  the  persistent  rebeldia  and  concludes;  the  inquis- 
itors hold  the  children  to  l>e  contumacious  and  conclude  the  case, 
assigning  for  sentence  the  third  or  any  following  day.  All  this 
was  in  preparation  for  the  great  auto  de  fe  of  March  15th,  where  the 
sentence  was  read,  condenming  in  mass  a  large  number  of  the 
dead,  confiscating  their  property  and  ordering  their  bones  to  be 
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dug  Up  and  burnt.'  This  was  the  procedure  under  which  thou- 
sancLs  of  the  dead  were  condemned  and  their  properties  seized 
From  the  existing  owners;  the  forms  of  justice  were  comfortably 
preserved;  no  heirs  or  children  ventured  to  appear  in  defence, 
and  the  condemnation  might  as  well  have  been  pronounced  at 
the  beginning.  ^ 

Tliis  facility  offered  temptations  to  act  on  insufficient  evidence  ^^ 
and  occasionally,   when  persons  of  importance  were  concerned, 
there  was  a  contest,  as  at  Saragossa  where,  on  March  10,  1491, 
the  fiscal  presented  his  damom  against  a  number  of  the  dead, 
whose  representatives  defended  them  with  persistent  energy  until 
December,  1499,  when  there  wore  eight  condemnations  and  three 
acquittals.'    Some  check  on  the  abuses  inevitable  to  the  system 
was  attempted,  in  the  reformatory  Instructions  of  1498,  which 
order  that  no  prosecution  of  the  dead  is  to  be  commenced  unless 
there  is  proof  sufficiently  complete  for  rondcnmation;  the  practice  ^j 
of  suspending  cases  where  proof  is  imperfect  is  prohibited,  in^| 
view  of  the  hardship  endured  by  the  heirs,  who  are  unable  to^^ 
marry  or  to  dispose  of  their  property  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, acquittal  is  orilered.     Procrastination  and  delay  are  also 
forbidden,  and  cases  must  be  determined  s|>er(lily.* 

Sequestration  under  these  circunistan<"ea  inflicted  great  suffer- 
ing until,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tlie  Instructions  of  1561,  it  came 
under  the  general   prohibition  of   sequestrating  property'  in  the 
hands  of  third  parties.     By  this  time,  prosecution  of  the  dead  had 
shrunk  to  an  inconsiderable  part  of  in{]uisitorial  business,  and  this 
may  possibly  account  for  other  ameliorations  in  procedure.     The 
preliminar>'  necpHsity  of  sufRcing  proof  was  insisted  upon;  pains 
were  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  descendants, 
80  as  to  cite  them  in  person;  no  one  who  appeared  as  a  defender 
was  to  be  refused,  even  though  he  might  be  a  prisoner  on  trial,  ^ 
who  could  empower  a  representative;  if  no  ilefender  appeared, ^| 
the  inquisitor  was  to  appoint  a  skilful  and  sufficient  person,  who^^ 
was  not  an  official  of  the  tribunal.*     By  this  time,  also,  another 
rule   had    established   itself    which   diminished  the  number   of 
prosecutions — that  they  could  only  lie  for  forma!  heresy.     Crimes 


*  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Icquisicion  de  Toledo,  I^eg.  137,  n.  98 
n.  651. 

■  Bibliotlidqtie  natioDole  dc  France,  fonds  espagnol,  76,  77,  93. 
'  Instruccionea  de  1498,  5  4  (Arguello,  fol.  12). 

*  Instniccionea  dc  1661,  ?{  61-3  (Arguello,  fol.  36). 
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involving  suspicion  of  h^rcsj',  such  jus  fautorsliip,  receiving  and 
defending  heretics  and  many  others,  were  excluded,  for  the  reason 
that  suspicion,  hfjwevcr  vioU-nt,  was  hehl  to  be  extinguished  by 
death/  It  was  also  generally  admitted  that  stronger  proof  was 
required  for  prosecution  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living  because, 
as  Rojas  explains  it,  semiplena  or  half-proof,  suffices  for  the  latter 
— apparently  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  could  not  be  tor- 
tured.^ 

If  they  could  not  lie  tortured,  8o  neither  could  they  save  them- 
selves from  relaxation  by  confession  and  abjuration.  This  natur- 
ally resulted  in  burning  in  eftigy,  except  in  the  ease  of  death  <luring 
trial,  when,  if  the  prisoner  had  manifested  repentance  and  sought 
readmission  to  the  Church,  his  effigj'  wiis  solemnly  reconciled  in 
the  auto  de  fe,  nor  does  this  somewhat  grotesque  ceremony  appear 
to  have  aroused  a  sense  of  incongruity.  Death  in  prison,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  by  no  means  infrequent  and,  as  the  cases  when 
once  commenced  were  continued  to  the  end,  they  furnish,  during 
the  later  period,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  prosecutions  of 
the  dead.  Suicide  in  prison  was  held  to  be  confession  of  guilt 
and  pertinacity. 

The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  dead  was  even  more  impres- 
sive than  that  on  the  hving.  It  declared  him  to  have  lived  and 
died  a  heretic,  his  memory  and  fame  were  condemned  and  his 
property  was  confiscated.  "And  we  order  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  auto,  an  eifigy  representing  his  person  shall  be  placed  on 
the  scaffold,  with  a  mitre  of  condemnation  and  a  sanbenito  bear- 
ing on  one  side  the  insignia  of  the  condemned  and  on  the  other 
a  placard  with  his  name,  which  effigy,  after  the  reading  of  this 
our  sentence,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  and  justice, 
and  his  bones  shall  be  disinterred,  if  they  can  be  ilistinguished 
from  those  of  faithful  Christians,  and  be  delivered  to  the  said 
justice  to  be  publicly  burnt,  in  tietestation  of  such  great  and  griev- 
ous crimes.  And,  if  there  is  any  inscription  on  his  tomb,  or  if  his 
anus  are  anywhere  displayeii,  they  shall  be  erased,  so  that  no 
memory  of  him  shall  remain  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  of 
our  sentence  and  of  the  execution  which  we  order  in  it.     And, 


'  Simancff  dcCath.  Iiiatitt.,Tit.  x>aii,  n.  13. — Pcpim  Comment.  92  in  EjTncrici 
Direct.,  P.m. — Praxis procedendi, Cap.  7,  n. 9(Archivohist.  nacional,  Inquisicion 
de  Valencia). ' 

'  Rojas  de  Hffret.  P.  n,  n.  30-31. — Simancff.op.  nV.,  Tit.  xviii,  n.  12. — Pegua, 
ubi  mp. — Soustc  Apboris.  Inquiait.  Lib   n,  Cap.  50,  n.  11. 
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that  it  may  the  more  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  li\nngj  we  order 
that  the  said  sanbenito  or  one  like  it,  with  the  said  insignia  and 
name  of  the  condeimied,  shall  bo  plac^ed  in  the  cathedral  or  paro- 
chial church  of ,  of  which  he  was  parishioner,  in  a  prominent 

place  where  it  sliall  remain  for  ever.  Moreover  we  order  that 
the  children  and  the  grandchildren  by  the  male  lino,  be  deprived  of 
all  dignities  and  benefices  and  public  positions  that  they  possess, 
and  be  incapacitated  for  others,  as  well  as  to  ride  on  horseback 
ami  carry  arms  and  wear  silk,  candet  and  fine  cloth,  gold,  silver 
and  corals  and  other  things  forbidden  by  the  laws/** 
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We  have  already  seen  how  numerous,  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  Inquisition,  were  the  trials  of  abstmtees,  as  shown  by  the  burn- 
ing of  their  effigies  in  the  autos  de  fe.  This  arose  not  only  from 
the  flif^ht  of  those  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  j>ersecution,  but 
also  from  the  investigation  of  the  recortls  of  all  who,  for  years 
before,  had  changed  their  places  of  residence  or  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  Moors  of  Granada  or  beyond  seas.  This  pro- 
portion of  the  early  period  was  not  maintaineil  after  the  first 
hurried  rush  of  expatriation  was  past,  but  still  there  continued 
to  be  many  cases.  When  a  Judaizer  or  Morisco  was  arrested, 
all  who  had  been  associated  with  him  recognized  the  impending 
danger  and,  if  there  was  possibility  of  concealment  or  of  leaving 
the  country,  prudence  counselled  absence.  The  Inquisition  sought 
energetically  to  trace  those  against  whom  evidence  was  obtaine<l 
and,  if  it  failed,  it  prosecuted  them  in  absentia.  In  some  respects 
this  procedure  differed  from  that  in  prosecution  of  the  dead. 

Th(*  Instructions  of  1484  give  minute  and  precise  details  with 
regard  to  it,  pointing  out  three  courses  which  may  be  followed. 
The  first  is  re<:r)Tnriien{led  as  the  safest  and  least  rigorous  and  is 
that  furnished  by  the  canon  law  in  Cap.  Contumaciam  (Cap.  7, 
Tit.  2  in  Sexto  Lib.  v)  which  provides  that,  as  contumacy  renders 
suspicion  vehement,  a  man  who  is  suspect  in  the  faith  is  to  be 
excommunicated,  when,  if  he  remains  under  the  censure  for  a 
year,  he  is  to  be  condemned  as  a  heretic.  Under  this  process, 
which  conveniently  converted  suspicion  into  formal  heresy,  justi- 
f>ing  condemnation,  testimony  was  superfluous  and  conviction 
certain,  so  that,  although  it  cost  some  delay,  we  can  understand 
the  preference  expressed  for  it.    It  simply  required  the  party  to 
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be  summoned,  with  the  customary  monitions,  to  defend  himself 
in  matters  of  fahh  and  a  special  charge  of  here^^y,  under  pain 
of  excommunication.  If  he  did  not  appear,  the  inquisitor 
ordered  the  fiscal  to  accuse  his  contumacy  and  to  demand  letters 
denouncing  him  as  an  excommunicate  ami  then,  if  he  persisted 
in  ins  contumacy  for  a  year,  lie  was  declareil  a  formal  heretic. 
The  citations  were  made  by  the  customary  edicts,  proclaimed 
and  affixeil  to  the  church-doors  of  his  domicile,  antl  the  excom- 
nuinication  was  publislied  in  the  churches  with  the  customary 
solenmities. 

The  second  method  was  more  speedy  and  was  adapted  to  cases 
where  the  heresy  coulil  be  completely  proved.  Tlie  accused  was 
cited  by  edict  to  appear  and  prove  his  innocence,  with  steps  simi- 
lar to  thoHe  used  in  summoning  defenders  in  |)rosecutionfi  of  the 
dead;  when  the  terms  allowed  were  passed,  if  the  evidence  was 
conclusive,  the  absentee  could  be  condenmed  without,  furtlier  dehiy. 

The  third  process  was  suitable  for  cases  where  the  evidence, 
though  incomplete,  justifietl  vehement  presumption.  An  edict 
was  issued  against  the  accused  summoning  him  to  appear  within 
a  specified  time  and  furnish  canonical  [lurgation,  with  notice  that, 
if  he  did  not  present  liimself,  or  if  he  failed  in  his  purgation,  he 
would  be  held  as  convicted  and  be  treated  accordingly.  This 
was  the  simplest  and  speediest,  but  the  Instructions  say  that, 
although  rigorous,  it  was  well  groundeil  in  law,  and  inquisitors, 
at  their  discretion,  could  adopt  either  of  the  three  courses  as  best 
adapted  to  the  case  in  hand.* 

The  first  of  these  methods,  utilizing  the  device  of  contumacy 
became  the  one  almost  universally  employed,  wlien  time  was  of 
no  consequence  but,  in  tlie  impatient  temper  of  the  early  period, 
speedier  processcK  were  preferre<l.  Tlie  case  of  Sancho  de  Ciudad 
and  Marl  Dfaz  his  wife,  was  tried  by  the  second  process  and  will 
serve  as  an  illustration.  Sancho  was  regidor  of  Ciudad  Real  and 
a  well-known  citizen.  On  November  14,  1483,  the  fiscal  repre- 
sented that  many  persons  defamed  for  heresy  had  fled  from  the 
Inquisition,  among  whom  notoriously  were  Sancho  and  his  wife, 
whom  he  intended  to  accuse,  and  he  asked  the  inquisitor,  on 
receiving  due  proof,  to  cite  them  to  appear.  Two  witnesses  then 
deposed  that  it  was  notorious  that  they  were  absent  and,  as  they 
had  departed  about  fifteen  days  before  the  Inquisition  came,  it 


'  InstruccioQes  de  1484,  |  10  (Arpiello,  fot  7). 
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presumably  was  through  fear.  The  edict  was  issued  and  the  case 
took  its  course,  all  citations  and  summonses  being  gravely  pro- 
nounced before  Saneho's  house  by  a  notary  as  though  he  were 
personally  on  trial.  When  the  case  reached  the  stage  of  proof, 
the  fiscal  presented  thirty-four  witnesses — the  most  damaging  one 
being  Sancho*s  daughter  Catalina,  who  gave  the  names  of  her 
brothers  and  of  numerous  others  accustomed  to  assemble  in 
her  father's  house  to  participate  in  Jewish  ceremonies.  All  the 
formalities  of  the  trial  were  observed  and  duly  notified  before 
Saneho's  door.  By  January  22,  1484,  the  consulta  de  fe  voted  for 
relaxation,  which  Sancho  was  duly  summoned  to  hear  read,  and  it 
was  read  in  the  audience-cliamber,  January  30th,  empowering 
the  authorities  of  any  place,  where  Sanclio  antl  his  wife  might  be 
found,  to  inflict  on  them  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  meanwhile, 
as  their  persons  could  not  be  hail,  it  ordered  their  effigies  then 
present,  to  be  gubjeeted  to  the  execution  of  the  said  penalties/ 
If  there  is  something  p:rotesc[ue  in  all  tliis,  at  least  the  proceed- 
ings were  tlrcently  in  order  anti,  if  Sancho  and  his  wife  had  cared 
to  risk  it,  they  could  have  been  heard.  How  hurried  and  infor- 
mal the  process  Honieti tilths  was  is  manifested  by  a  case  at  Guada- 
lupe in  1485.  On  July  13th  three  witnesses  were  heard  as  to  ten 
persons  who  had  left  that  place  from  twelve  to  oxteen  years  before, 
and  of  whom  public  fame  reported  that  they  had  gone  to  Malaga 
or  to  some  other  Moorish  town,  and  had  turned  Jews.  On  July 
2l8t  the  fiscal  presented  his  accusation,  asking  for  sentence  with- 
out previous  citation  or  other  notice,  because  by  law  in  such  cases 
and  crimes  of  heresy,  when  notoriety  is  provefl,  nothing  further 
is  required.  This  was  expressly  assented  to  in  the  sentence, 
although  it  alluded  to  some  kind  of  citation  with  three  terms, 
published  in  the  plaza  and  affixed  to  the  church-doors,  and  also 
to  a  consulta  de  fe,  but  all  this  was  probably  mythical  for,  in  an 
auto  de  fe  hold  on  August  1st,  seven  of  the  partie\s  were  included 
in  one  sentence,  their  effigies  were  relaxed  to  the  secular  arm  and 
their  property  was  declared  to  be  confiscated,  while  judges  every- 
where were  empowt^red  to  seize  and  proceed  against  them.' 
Neither  of  the  three  methotls  descrihetl  in  the  Instrirctions  of 
1484  could  have  been  employed  in  the  interval  of  eighteen  days 
between  denunciation  and  execution,  but,  as  one  of  the  inquisitors 
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was  Franriscio  *le  la  Fuente,  an  experienced  judge  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  Ciudad  Real,  we  must  presume  that  there  was  nothing 
irregdai*  in  this  quick  detipatiih. 

Although  in  these  sentences  the  condemned  is  abandoned  to 
any  secular  justice  for  burning,  the  whole  proceeding  was  merely 
designed  to  secure  the  confiscations  and  enhance  the  solemnities 
of  the  autos  de  fe  with  additional  coiiiburation  of  effigies.  Its 
nullity  in  other  respects  was  admitted  by  the  rule  that,  if  a  culprit 
who  had  been  burnt  in  efiigy  shoidd  return  spontaneously,  con- 
fessing and  repenting,  he  could  be  admitted  to  reconciliation  or, 
if  he  asserted  his  innocence,  he  was  to  be  heard  in  his  defence. 
Tills  was  decreed  by  Torquemada,  October  10,  1493,  with  the 
reservation  that  it  was  a  matter  of  grace  and  did  not  affect  the 
confiscation.  In  1494  there  was  a  further  provision  that,  if  the 
condemnation  had  been  the  result  of  false-witness,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  inquisitors  to  revoke  the  sentence  ex  officio  ^  without  awaiting 
the  aj^pearance  of  the  convict.* 

No  change  of  importance  was  introduced  in  the  procedure  by 
the  Instructions  of  1561.  In  practice,  the  prosecution  for  con- 
tumacy was  the  one  ordinarily  employed;  the  second  method  was 
sometimes  used  when  the  testimony  was  complete  and  the  third, 
summoning  the  accused  to  compurgation,  became  obsolete.  The 
formula  of  the  sentence,  in  the  first  method,  avoids  all  allusion  to 
the  crimes  alleged  against  the  accused  and  bases  the  condem- 
nation wholly  on  his  remaining  for  a  year  under  excommunica- 
tion, thus  proving  himself  to  be  an  apostate  heretic,  the  penalties 
for  which  are  to  be  executeci  on  his  person,  if  it  can  be  had  and, 
in  his  abHence,  upon  the  effigj'  representing  him.' 

Of  course  condemnation  to  the  stake  was  inevitable,  when  once 
the  process  was  commenced,  whether  there  was  substantial  evi- 
dence against  the  accused  or  not.  Some  authorities  held  that, 
whenever  he  could  be  caught,  he  was  to  be  burnt,  but  Simancas 
expresses  the  considerate  practice  of  the  Inquisition  in  assuming 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  whether  he  presents  himself  spon- 
taneously or  is  captured,  for  there  is  no  prescription  of  time  against 
defence;  if  he  comes  within  a  year  he  can  plead  against  confis- 
cation, but  after  the  year  he  can  be  heard  only  as  to  himself, 


•  Arehivo  de  SimanCAS,  Inf|ui9icion,  Lib.  970,  fol.  39;  Lib.  933. 
'  Ibidem.  Lib.  979.  fol.  37.— Archivo  de  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Leg,  544'    (Lib. 
10). — Pablo  Garcia,  Ordca  do  Processor,  fol.  53-4. 
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unless  he  is  manifestly  innocent  or  has  been  detained  by  a  just 
impediiiif^nt.*  It  may  ju.'^tiy  be  doubted  whether  any  fugitive  was 
ever  burnt  for  contumacy,  and  the  ordinary  practice  is  seen  in  ^J 
the  case  of  nine  Judaizers  of  Beas,  whose  arrest  was  ordered  by  ^| 
the  triliunal  of  Murcia,  April  5, 1656.  When  the  warrants  reached 
Beas,  April  12,  tliey  were  found  to  have  departed  secretly  about 
the  end  of  February.  Five  of  them  were  traced  Xo  Mdlaga  and 
four  were  rcporte{l  to  have  gone  to  Pietrabucna,  but  all  efforts 
to  capture  them  failed  and,  on  JuJy  27th,  the  fiscal  asked  for 
edicts  of  citation.  The  regular  process  in  contumacy  followed 
leisurely,  ending  in  a  sentence  of  relaxation  if  the  culprits  should 
be  found  and  if  not,  that  their  effigies  should  be  burnt.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  Suprema  and  was  pronounced  December 
5,  1659,  and  executed  April  i;-!,  IGGO,  in  an  auto  de  fe  at  Seville. 
Nearly  twenty  years  later  two  of  the  fugitives,  Ana  Enrfquez  and 
her  hiLsband  Diego  Rodrfguez  Silva,  were  arrested  at  Dmniiel. 
They  were  tried  anew;  the  previous  records  were  brought  from 
Murcia  and  used,  as  well  as  evidence  concerning  their  career  dur- 
ing the  intcrv^al.  There  was  no  thought  of  executing  the  former 
sentence ;  the  consulta  de  fe  voteil  for  reconciliation  with  two  years 
of  prison  and  sanbenito,  which  the  Suprema  changed  to  per- 
petual irremissible,  and  it  was  duly  published  in  an  auto  de  fe  of 
■December  17,  1679.' 

Dilatory  as  were  the  proceetlings  in  absentia  in  this  case,  they 
were  speedy  when  compared  with  some  others.  The  Valladolid 
tribunal  Issued  a  warrant  of  arrest  against  the  Capitan  Enrique 
Enrfquez,  June  6,  1650,  but  he  eluded  it.  His  trial  for  contumacy 
dragged  on  until  July  ;ifl,  1659,  when  sentence  was  rendered, 
confirmed  by  the  Suprema  November  24th  and  sent  to  Seville, 
to  be  executed  in  the  auto  de  fe  of  April  13,  1660.'  It  would 
appear  that  these  delays  did  not  please  the  Suprema  for,  in  1666, 
it  called  upon  the  tribunals  to  report  the  sentences  agreed  upon 
against  the  absent  and  tlead  and  to  push  forward  all  unfinished 
trials.  To  this  Barcelona  replied  that  it  had  in  hand  three  casefi 
of  absentoes  guilty  of  "propositions,"  two  of  bigamy,  one  of  a 
fraile  who  was  said  to  have  fled  to  France  in  order  to  embrace 


'  Migut?!  Calvo  (Archivo  de  AlcaU,  Hacienda^  Leg.  544',  Lib.  4). — Simancffi  de 
Cath.  Institt.  Tit.  ij,  n.  20,  21. 

'  Proceso  contra  Diego  Rodriguez  Silva,  fol.  27-34;  Ptocpbo  contra  Aoa 
Enrfquea,  fol,  158  (MSS.  penes  me). 

'  Archivo  de  Simoncaa,  luquisioion,  Leg.  552,  fol.  43. 
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Protestantisnij  and  another  of  a  (loail  Hugupnot — all  of  which 
would  indicate  that  these  eases  constituted  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  diminishing  business  of  the  tribunals.  TJie  Suprema  there- 
upon ordered  that  if,  on  examination,  prosecution  appeared  to 
be  called  for,  the  ca^es  should  be  followed  up  closely  to  a 
vote  in  the  consulta  de  fe,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  it  for 
decision.* 

Effigies  of  the  deaii  and  absent  continued  to  be  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  autos  tic  fe.  In  the  great  Madrid  celebration  of  1680, 
the  procession  was  headed  with  thirty-four,  of  which  all  but  two 
were  burnt;  they  bore  mitres  with  flames,  on  their  breasts  were 
placarils  with  their  names  in  hirg<'  letters  and  some  of  them  carried 
chesta  containing  their  boiies,^  At  that  of  Granada,  in  1721, 
there  were  no  living  persons  burnt,  but  there  were  seven  effigies, 
and  the  chronicler  of  the  occasion  assures  us  that  the  glory  of 
Catholic  zeal  is  acquired  as  much  by  carrying  to  the  flanges  the 
dead  as  the  living  and,  in  this  case,  the  inquisitors,  the  alguacil 
mayor  and  the  secretaries  bore  them  in  the  procession.  Fired 
by  this  example,  after  the  sentences  were  read,  the  ministers  of 
the  royal  chancellerfa  exidtingly  carried  them  from  the  staging 
to  the  brasero  where  they  were  burnt."  Even  as  late  as  1752, 
at  Llerena,  there  were  six  effigies  of  fugitives  and  one  of  a  dead 
woman,* 


It  will  be  seen  from  tMs  presentation  of  facts  from  the  records 
that  the  inquisitorial  procpss,  as  devdopoil  in  the  Spanish  Holy 
Office,  so  far  from  being  the  benignant  and  equitable  procedure 
asserted  by  its  representatives  antl  re-eehoe<l  by  modern  apologists, 
was  one  which  violated  every  principle  of  justice.  The  guilt  of 
the  accused  was  assumed  in  advance;  the  prosecution  was 
favored  in  every  way;  the  defence  was  so  crippled  as  to  be  scarce 
more  than  a  pretext,  while  the  judge,  who  was  in  reality  the 
prosecutor,  was  shielded,  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  from  all 
responsibility  except  to  the  Suprema.  Many  cases  cited  above 
show  that  the  arbitrary  power  thus  conferred  was  not  always 


'  Archive  hiRt.  nacional,  Inquisidon  dc  Valencia,  I^g.  U,  n.  2,  fol.  122. 
Libro  Xni  de  Cartas,  fol  184  (MSS.  of  Am.  l»hilos.  aociety). 
'  Olmo,  Rolacion  del  Auto,  etc.,  pp.  101-2. 
»  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 
•  Archive  de  AlcaU.  Hacienda,  Leg.  644*  (Lib.  9), 
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abused,  for  the  individuals  were  not  necessarily  as  vidous  as 
the  system,  but  the  power  existed  and  its  exercise  for  good  or 
for  evil  depended  on  temperament  and  temptation.* 


*  Lloiente  (Hist.  crft.  Cap.  xliv,  Art.  1,  n.  38,  39,  40)  quotes  from  the  GautU 
de  France  an  account  of  a  reform  in  the  procedure  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  in 
1816,  assimilating  it  to  that  of  the  secular  courts,  a  reform  which  was  to  be 
extended  to  the  Inquisition  everywhere.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  action  in 
the  Bullarium  of  Pius  VII  or  in  the  CoUectio  Lacensis.  If  it  was  enforced  in 
Italy,  the  Spanish  Holy  Office  paid  no  attention  to  it 
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In  the  infliction  of  punishment,  the  Inquisition  differed  from 
secular  courts  in  one  important  respect.  Public  law  provided 
for  impenit»nit  heresy  dt^ath  by  fire  and  conliscation,  and  visited 
on  the  penitent  and  on  descendants  certain  <hsabi!ities,  but 
apart  from  these,  in  its  extensive  field  of  juriydiction  over  penitent 
heresy,  suspected  heresy  and  other  offences,  the  Inquisition 
had  full  discretion  and  was  bound  by  no  rules.  It  was  tiie  only 
tribunal  known  to  the  civilized  world  which  i)rescnbcd  penalties 
and  modified  them  at  it.s  will.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  it 
combined  the  legislative  and  the  executive  functions/ 

The  culmination  of  the  work  of  the  tribunal  was  the  sentence 
which  embodic4l  the  result  of  its  labors  and  decided  the  fate  of 
the  accused.  In  all  cases  that  appeared  in  public  autos  de  fe, 
the  sentence  was  publicly  read,  and  the  opportunity  was  not 
lost  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  lofty  duties  of 
the  Holy  Ofhce  and  the  enormity  of  the  guilt  which  merited 
such  chastisement.  It  afforded  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
power,  which  was  turned  to  the  best  account. 

There  were  two  forms  of  sentence — con  meritos  and  sin  meri- 
to8.  The  former  recited  at  length  the  misdeeds  of  the  culprit; 
the  latter  was  briefer  and  merely  stated  the  character  of  the 
offence.  The  consulta  de  fc^  when  it  agreed  upon  a  verdict, 
usually  defined  which  form  should  ho  used,  and  also  whether 
or  not  the  culprit  should  appeal*  in  a  public  auto.     This,  in 


'  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  some  fragmeritary  statistics  illuslrating  the 
comparative  frequency  of  the  various  punifihments  inflicted  by  the  Inriuisitioo. 
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itself,  was  a  severe  infliction,  aggravated  by  the  reading  of  a 
sentence  con  merUos.  For  lighter  cases  the  sentence  was  read 
in  an  avlo  'particular ^  in  the  audience-chamber,  of  which  there  were 
several  varieties,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  sentence  con  merUos  commenced  with  a  full  recital  of  the 
details  of  the  trial,  through  all  the  various  steps  of  the  cumbrous 
process,  represented  as  a  suit  between  the  fiscal  and  the  accused, 
and  it  specified  the  crimes  proved  against  or  confessed  by  the 
culprit.  It  was  thus  sometimes  enormously  long.  In  the  famous 
case  of  Magdalena  de  la  Cruz,  a  fraudulent  beata  revdandera, 
whose  fictitious  sanctity  and  miracles  had  deceived  all  Spiun 
throughout  a  long  career,  the  reading  of  the  sentence  at  C6rdova, 
May  13,  1546,  occupied  from  six  in  the  morning  until  four  in 
the  afternoon.'  In  the  sentence  of  Don  Pablo  de  Soto,  con- 
victed of  bigamy  at  Lima,  in  1761,  all  the  examinations  are 
detailed  at  full  length,  including  information  volunteered  by 
him  concerning  persons  and  matters  in  no  way  connected  witli 
the  case;  the  secretary  appears  to  have  copied  verbatim  the  records 
of  the  successive  audiences,  as  though  to  prolong  the  shame  of 
the  penitent.'  After  these  prolix  recitals  there  followed  the 
verdict  "Christi  nomine  invocato,"  in  which,  if  the  trial  had 
resulted  in  conviction,  the  inquisitors  found  that  the  fiscal  had 
duly  proved  his  charges,  wherefore  they  must  declare  the  accused 
guilty  of  the  heresy  alleged,  with  its  corresponding  penalties.' 

As  a  rule,  prisoners  were  left  in  ignorance  of  their  fate  until, 
on  the  morning  of  the  auto  de  fe,  they  were  prepared  for  it  by 
being  arrayed  in  the  insignia  which  designated  their  ptmishments. 
So  jealously  were  they  kept  in  the  dark  that,  when  the  customary 
proclamation  was  made  of  an  auto,  fifteen  days  in  advance,  with 
drum  and  trumpet,  the  officials  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the 
Inquisition,  lest  the  inmates  should  hear  the  sounds  and  guess 
what  was  in  preparation.  At  the  great  auto  of  Lima,  in  1639, 
we  are  told  that,  when  the  proclamation  was  made,  the  negro 
assistants  of  the  gaoler  were  shut  up  in  a  place  where  they  could 
not  hear  it,  so  that  they  might  not  carry  the  information  to  the 
prisoners,  and  the  workmen   employed  in  making  the  mitres, 


'  Bibl.  nationale  de  France,  fonds  espagnol,  354,  fol.  248-69. 

*  MSS.  of  Bibl.  nacional  de  Lima. 

*  See  Appendix  for  a  specimen  of  the  conclusion  of  a  gentenoe. 
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sanbenitos  and  crosses  were  assigned  a  room  in  the  Inquisition 
where  they  could  labor  unseen,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.^  The 
effect  of  the  sudden  revelation,  when  it  came,  is  indicated  in  the 
advice  that  it  was  b<*tt(T  to  give  to  those  who  were  to  appear 
their  breakfasts  in  their  cells  than  to  wait  until  they  were  all 
brought  together  for  the  procession,  for  tlirn  there  was  shame 
and  confusion  and  suflering,  the  fathers  seeing  their  sons  and 
the  daughters  their  mothers  in  the  sanbenitos  and  other  insignia 
that  designated  their  punishments.^  The  des|»air  induced  by  the 
preceding  long-drnwu  suspense  t»ccasionally  found  expression^  as 
in  the  case  of  Diego  Gonzalez,  who  was  reconciled  for  Judaism 
in  the  Valladolid  auto  of  July  25,  K)14.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  when  tlie  gaoler  entered  his  cell  to  give  him  l^reakfast, 
he  was  found  pale  and  faint,  with  the  blood  flowing  frt'ely  from 
a  wound  in  his  arm,  made  with  a  nail  from  his  bedstead,  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  burnt,  and  he  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  solemnity  in  a  sedan-chair.  Llorente  recounts  a  similar 
case,  of  whicli  he  was  an  eyewitness,  in  1791,  when  a  Frenchman 
named  Michel  Maffrc  des  Hieux  hanged  liimsclf  in  consequence 
of  being  thus  kept  in  ignorance.^ 

The  object  of  the  delay  In  thus  communicating  the  sentence 
was  to  prevent  ap])eals  to  tiie  Su(>renia.  AVe  have  seen  how, 
in  opposing  appeals  to  Rome,  the  Inquisition  and  the  monarchs 
argued  that  they  were  wliolly  superfluous,  in  \iew  of  the  a[)pellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  inquisitor-general,  who  was  always  prompt 
to  rectify  injiislicc  committed  by  the  tribunals,  but  tliis  nominal 
opportunity  was  rendered  for  the  most  part  illusory  by  (his 
device  of  withholding  knowledge  of  the  sentence  until  apjjeul 
was  impossible.  This  came  about  by  degrees.  Originally  it 
would  seem  that  the  tribunals  exercised  discretion  as  to  with- 
hokling  the  sentence  until  the  auto,  although  exceptions  were 
rare.  The  Instructions  of  15G1,  while  admitting  a  right  of  appeal 
in  some  cases,  nuHitied  it  by  ordering,  in  surh  cases,  the  tribunals 
to  send  the  proceecUngs  in  arlvancc  to  the  Suprema^  without 
allowing  the  accused  to  know  of  it.*  There  evidently  were  con- 
tending influences,  of  justice  on  one  side  and  convenience  on 
the  other,  for  in  1568  it  was  ordered  that,  in  cases  not  of  heresy, 

*  Medina^  Hiatoria  de  la  Inquisicion  do  Lima,  TT,  lOR,  109 
'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  979,  fol,  -JO. 

■  Tbidem,  L^Rajo  552,  fol.  33. — Llorente,  Hist.  crfl.  Cap.  IX,  Art.  XV. 

*  InstruccioDCB  do  15C1,  \  51  (Arguello,  fol.  54), 
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when  the  penalty  was  arbitrary,  the  culprit  should  be  notified 
in  advance  of  the  auto  de  fe,  and  tliis  was  extended,  in  1573, 
by  instructions  that,  in  cases  admitting  appeal,  the  parties  should 
be  notified  in  time  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  This  concesaon  to 
justice  caused  trouble  and,  on  April  11,  1577  the  tribunals  were 
ordered  to  report  on  the  evils  arising  from  it.  Apparently  the 
inquisitors  reported  adversely  for,  on  September  18th,  they 
were  ordered  to  return  to  the  former  practice  of  not  notifying 
culprits  prior  to  the  auto  de  fe.* 

There  was,  however,  quite  an  extensive  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  appeal  was  not  completely  cut  off  by  this.  These 
were  the  more  trivial  ones,  in  which  the  sentence  was  rendered 
in  the  audience-chamber,  and  in  these  both  parties,  the  culprit 
and  the  fiscal,  were  required  to  assent  on  the  spot,  when  either 
could  appeal,  for  the  fiscal  had  the  same  right  as  his  opponent; 
it  was  included,  in  the  commission  issued  to  fiscals,  in  the  long 
enumeration  of  their  powers  and  duties,  and  was  a  right  not 
infref|uently  exercised.'  Although  the  culprit  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal,  he  was  obliged  to  act  without  advice.  In  the 
ca«^;  of  Marfa  Cazalla,  in  Toledo,  December  19,  1534,  when  called 
ufKffi  io  iow;nt  to  her  sentence  in  the  audience-chamber,  she  asked 
for  d'riay;  th'-n,  in  the  afternoon,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
^//n>jjlt  h'rf  hiwhand  or  her  counsel  and,  on  this  being  refused, 
r\ii'.  h0'."A'.\,U't\  the  sentence.'  Still,  as  public  autos  diminished 
and  itnvtiUi  autillos  multiplied,  the  opportunity  for  appeals  he- 
o.Mti<z  uthT*'.  Utt\\n*ni  and  were  sometimes  successful. 

'Y\t\^,  "A'tiH  rnorc  apt  to  benefit  ecclesiastics  than  laymen  for, 
i'.y.t'A'\}i  in  /la.'f'rM  involving  degradation,  they  were  never  exhibited 
in  pijJ/lic  autoH;  tlioir  wmtences  were  read  in  the  audience-cham- 
U^r,  af*d  tli'-y  w-re  more  likely  than  the  ordinary  culprit  to 
jKwwih«  i\i*-  *fdij''ation  and  intelligence  requisite  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity,  (ltiW'.A  of  app(»al  by  them  are  consequently  not  in- 
frwpi'fnt.  Vray  Iau'mh  d(r  Allciide,  Guardian  of  the  Franciscan 
convent  of  Madrid,  was  one  of  Uie  dupes  of  Lucrecia  de  Leon, 
an  inifxiHtor  who  prft'-nded  in  dreams  to  have  converse  with 
Ood  and  the  saintH.  Ife  busied  himself  in  writing  out  her 
revelations  and  was  tried  at  Toledo,  where  he  lay  in  prison 
from  June,   1590,  until  April,  1500.     He  was  sentenced    to  a 

'  Arcliivo  Ao.  SirnnnrnH,  liujuiHirinn,  Lil).  939,  fol.  112;  Lib.  979,  fol.  31,  38. 

>  IhiiXi'm,  Kala  40.  \Ah.  A,  fol.  187. 

*  Mcigare«  Marin,  rruccUinticiitOH  (k  Ut  Inriuisicion,  II,  153. 
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reprimand  and  warning  not  to  meddle  with  such  matters,  to 
accept  certain  definition's  laid  down  by  the  tribunal,  and  to 
strict  reclusion  in  a  convent  for  a  year.  He  vigorously  pro- 
tested that  the  sentence  was  absurd  and  he  appealed  from 
it,  to  which  the  fiscal  retorted  by  likewise  interjecting  an 
appeal.  The  Suprenia  heard  both  appeals  and  decided,  July  30, 
1596,  by  confirming  the  sentence  as  to  reprimand  an<l  warning, 
and  omitting  the  rest.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  obstinate 
Franciscan  for  when  read  <o  him,  August  2d,  he  refused  to  accept 
it  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  but,  on  being  warned  to  reflect 
well,  he  on  the  same,  day  withdrew  this  appeal  and  submitted. 
There  can  be  Httle  doubt  however  that  the  inquisitors  sup- 
pressed the  revocation  of  part  of  the  sentence,  for  there  follows 
a  petition  from  him  to  be  allowed  to  visit  his  native  A'illarubia 
before  entering  upon  his  reclasion,  deceit  of  this  kind  being 
perfectly  practicable  in  the  profound  secrecy  of  the  tribimals/ 
More  successful  was  the  Geronimite  Fray  Martin  de  Cazares, 
prosecuted  in  Valladolid  for  supcrstitioas  curing  of  the  sick  and 
sentenced,  in  165.*),  to  reprimand  and  four  years'  exile  from  certain 
places.  The  Suprenia  had  confirmeti  the  sentence  and  yet  on  appeal 
from  him  it  remitted  the  exile.^  By  this  time  the  iSuprema  was 
supervising  all  action  of  the  tribunals  and,  a*;  it  grailually  became 
the  whole  InLiuisitiun,  appeals  grew  to  be  superfluous,  yet  the 
custom  of  withholding  the  sentence  was  persistent 

There  was  one  class  of  cases,  however,  in  which  notification  of 
the  sentence  was  always  made  ]>rior  to  the  auto  de  fe — those  in 
which  the  culprit  was  {■ondetntied  to  relaxation.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  giv<'  him  a  chance  of  savnng  his  soul  by  confession  and 
conversion;  in  the  earlier  jmtukI  the  notification  was  short,  being 
only  at  midnight  before  the  auto,  but  this,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, was  subsequently  extended  to  three  days. 


In  the  metheval  Inquisition,  the  inquisitor,  when  rendering  sen- 
tence, always  reseiTed  the  right  to  modify  it,  in  the  direction  either 
of  mercy  or  of  severity,  or  to  remove  it  wholly.  He  could  do  this, 
for  he  was  practically  independent  and  irresponsible  to  any  superior, 
the  only  authority  over  him  being  the  distant  and  almost  inaccessible 

*  Archive  dc  Simancas,  TnquiKiPion  <1d  Toledo,  Lor.  428. 
Tor  a  brief  account  i>f  !jicn-cia  *1p  T^on  see  the  author's  "ChaplcTB  from  the 
ReligintiB  Histon'  of  Spain,"  p.  350 

'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquisicion,  Log.  552,  fol,  40 
VOL.  in  7 
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Holy  See.  The  Spanish  inquisitor  occupied  a  wholly  different 
position,  being  held  in  strict  and  constantly  increasing  subordi- 
nation to  the  Suprema  and,  as  coninuitations  early  became  a  source 
of  large  revenue,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  tribunals  were 
not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  prtweeds.  Already  in  1498, 
the  Instructions  thus  undertook  to  Uniit  the  power  of  inquisitors 
to  modify  sentences,  by  ordering  thai  tliey  should  not  grant  com- 
mutations for  money  or  favor  or  without  just  cause  and,  when  such 
existed,  the  commutation  must  be  into  fa.sts,  almsgiving  and  other 
pious  uses;  there  couIlI  be  no  release  from  wearing  the  sanbenito 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  descendants  was  reserved  for  the  inquisitor- 
general/  It  was  difficult  to  enforce  restrictions  which  recognized 
any  right  of  inquisit^ors  to  modify  sentences  and,  in  1513,  Ximenos 
deprived  them  of  it  wholly  and  concentrated  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  inquisitor-geniTal.^  It  wils  wholly  a  matter  of  finance  and 
we  have  s(^n  (Book  v,  Chap,  iii)  how  it  was  thenceforth  utilized. 
The  tribunal  was  recognized  to  have  no  power  to  modify  a  sentence 
when  once  pronoimced;  as  an  experienced  writCT  sa^'S.  although 
by  common  law  iuiiuLsitors  and  (.>rdinaries  can  change  or  mitigate 
sentences,  it  is  otherwise  under  the  Instructions  which  declarelhat 
this  is  reserved  for  the  inc|viisitor-general,  the  reason  being  that 
they  have  exhaustcfl  their  powers.* 

In  the  Indies,  where  distance  rendered  application  to  the  Supretna 
virtually  impossible^  the  tribunals  seem  to  have  retained  the  power 
of  motlif>ing  sent<^nces,  even  though  they  may  rarely  have  axercLsed 
it.  In  1663  an  old  woman,  known  as  Isabel  de  Montoya,  tried 
for  sorcejy  in  Maxico,  was  sentenced  to  api>ear  in  tm  auto  de  fe 
with  the  sanbenito,  to  receive  two  himdred  lashes  and  to  serve  for 
life  in  a  hospital.  In  the  amlience-chamher.  November  5th,  the 
sentence  was  read  to  her,  in  presence  of  the  fiscal  and  her  advocate. 
With  the  a-sscnt  of  the  IslUvv,  she  begged  that  the  sanbenito  and 
the  scourging  be  omitted;  she  liad  only  been  an  impostor  and  had 
had  no  pact,  expressod  or  implied,  with  (he  demon,  and  in  view 
of  her  age  and  sickness  an^l  crippling  in  the  torture  she  supplicated 
mercy.  On  November  7th  the  fiscal  replied  to  this,  asking  an  aggra- 
vation of  punishment  becavLse  it  proved  her  to  be  an  impenitent 
in  denying  her  pact  and  intention.  Noveml)er  21st  the  cousulta 
de  fc  assembled  and  unanimously  confirmed  its  former  sentence. 

»  InstTuccioncs  dc  1498,  |  6  (ArgueUo,  fol.  12-13). 

'  Llorente,  Afialrs,  IT,  31. 

"  Elucidatioiies  S^i  OHicii,  I  27  (Archive  de  Alcalii,  Hacienda,  Leg  544^,  Lib.  4). 
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The  auto  de  fe  was  not  celebrated  until  May  4,  1664;  on  the  6th 
slie  wai^  duly  scourged  througli  the  streets  and  on  the  15th  she  was 
delivered  to  the  Ilospita!  del  Anior  de  Dios.  Iler  pitiful  prayer, 
urging  age  and  sickness,  was  justified  for,  on  June  17tli^  a  messenger 
from  the  hospital  announeed  her  death,  and  the  inquisitors  briefly 
ordered  it  to  bury  her.' 


As  regards  cruelty,  it  is  impossible  to  generalize,  where  in  the 
earlier  periods  so  much  discretion  was  allowed  to  the  tribunals, 
and  so  nmch  depended  on  the  temper  of  the  inquisitors,  who  might 
be  stern  or  humane.  In  tiie  case  of  the  obstinate  heretic  or  of  the 
ivipeniiente  ncgativo  there  was  no  question;  the  law  of  the  land  and 
universal  public  opinion  ahke  condemned  him  to  the  stake  but, 
in  the  wide  sphere  of  the  penitent  heretic  and  of  the  numerous 
offences  of  whieli  the  In(juisitiou  liad  cognizance,  there  was  an 
ample  held  for  the  (.h.sj^lay  of  severity  or  benignity.  Against  the 
barbarity  uf  a  case  like  that  of  Isabel  de  Montoya,  wliich  had  too 
many  parallels,  may  be  R*t  the  tendencies  of  the  Toledo  tribunal 
about  1600.  In  its  reports  to  the  Suprema  at  that  period  there 
fre^iuently  occur  explanatory  remarks,  as  though  to  apologize  for 
the  miklness  of  the  sentences,  which  indicate  its  readiness  to  temper 
its  judgements — such  expressions  as  ''she  was  a  poor  and  ignorant 
woman,"  ''she  was  simple  and  ignorant,"  "she  was  spared  heavier 
penance  because  she  wai^  only  sbcteen  years  old,"  '*she  seemed 
a  very  simple  and  a  very  good  woman,"  **  recent  baptism  and  dnmk- 
enness."  Occasionally,  in  bigamy  eases,  involving  scourging  and 
the  galleys  according  to  rule,  the  omission  of  these  is  justified 
by  the  age  or  weakness  of  the  culprit.  Sometimes,  but  not  often, 
the  suffering  which  the  prisoner  has  endured  during  prolonged 
imprisonment  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  is  admitted  as  part 
of  the  punishment.^  This  tendency  towards  mercy  becomes  more 
marked  in  the  period  of  decadence,  when  the  humanitarian  devel- 
opment of  the  age  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  Inquisition,  and  it 
offers  a  suggestive  contrast  to  the  savage  fanaticism  of  the  secular 
courts  of  a  land  which  rhiintetl  to  be  more  enlightened  than  Spain. 
In  17G5  a  wooden  cnicilix  on  the  bridge  at  Abbeville  was  mutilated 
and  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  published  a  rnonitoire  ordering,  under 
pain  of  exconmaunication,  any  one  having  knowledge  of  the  matter 


'  Proceso  contra  Isaliel  de  Montoya,  fol.  318-26,  342-5,  348  (MS.  penea  me), 
»  MSS.  Of  Library  of  Unir.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
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to  denounce  the  offender.  Duval  de  Saucourt,  a  counsellor  in  the 
court  of  Abbeville,  who  was  inimieal  to  the  Abbess  of  Villaneourt, 
accused  her  nephew,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  a  youth  of  nineteeii.  ^J 
The  only  evidence  was  that  he  had  once  pa&sed  a  procession  wthout  ^| 
lifting  his  hat,  that  he  had  talked  again-st  the  Eucharist  and  had 
sung  impious  and  licentious  songs.  He  was  doubtless  irreligious 
and  debauched,  and  liis  evil  reputation  sufficed,  in  the  court  of 
Abbeville,  to  justify  a  sentence  of  ainpulalinK  his  tongue  antl  right 
hanil  and  burning  liira  alive.  Appeal  was  made  to  tlie  Parlement 
of  Paris  wliich,  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  ten,  eoufirnied  the  sentence, 
with  the  tniti^ation  of  beliea<iing  before  cuncreniation  and  tliis  was 
duly  execute* I,  July  1,  ITfiO/  The  annals  of  the  Spanish  In(|ui- 
sition  offer  nothing  more  hideoius  than  this,  and  the  comparison 
is  the  more  instructive  in  Miai  its  pniahy  for  sacrilegiously  out- 
raging an  image  of  Clirist,  the  \'irgin  or  the  saints,  with  aggravating 
circumstances,  was  merely  appearance  in  an  auto  de  fe  with  the 
insignia  of  a  blasphemer,  abjuration  de  leri  and  a  hundred  lashes 
or  vergiienza  or  exile,  at^conUng  to  the  character  of  the  offence  and 
of  the  culprit* 

The  Infjuisition  boasted  that  it  was  no  res|)e-cter  of  persons  and, 
in  one  point  at  least,  its  rules  offer  a  favorable  contrast  to  those 
of  the  secular  law.  In  Spanish  law  the  privileges  of  gentility 
were  fully  recognized  and,  for  many  crimes,  the  penalties  assigned 
to  gentle  blood  were  nuich  milder  than  those  intiioted  on  the  com- 
monalty. This  was  reversed  in  the  Inquisition,  where  it  was 
prescribed  that,  in  matters  of  faith,  nobles  should  be  punished  more 
severely  than  plebeians.^  This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  assump- 
tion that  they  were  more  intelligently  trained  and  tess  exposed  to 
error,  besides  the  fact  that  tlieir  exan»|ile  wai*  more  impressive. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  clergy,  for  whom  less  excuse 
could  be  found,  were  treated  with  much  greater  leniency  than  the 
laity  and,  far  from  being  utilized  as  examples,  their  frailties  and 
errors  were  shielded  as  much  as  possible  from  public  view,  in  order 
not  to  diminish  pO[)ular  reverence  for  the  Cluirch. 

The  penal  resources  of  the  lnf|uisition,  as  we  shall  see,  w*ere 
endless.  Wliile,  for  certain  well-defined  offences,  certain  penalties 
were  customary,  the  discretion  of  the  consultas  dc  fe  was  bound 

*  Biographie  universelle,  a.  v.  Barre. — L'Oiaeleur,  Les  Crimea  et  lea  Peines, 
p.  232  (Paris.  \S6S). 
'  Elucidationes  Sti  Oflicii,  §  41  (Archivo  de  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544',  Lib.  4). 
>  Ibidem.  &  32 
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by  no  definite  limitations  as  to  what  were  known  as  'penas  extra- 
ardinariaSj  and  they  could  devise  whatever  seemed  appropriate 
to  si>ecial  cases.  Infinite  gradations  and  intricate  combinations 
were  resorted  to  in  the  effort  to  fit  the  penalty  to  the  oflence  of  each 
individual,  and  also  doubtless  often  to  secure  unanimity  in  the 
consulta  de  fe,  so  that  not  infrequently  there  are  six  or  eight  separate 
and  distinct  inflictions  in  a  single  sentence.  It  would  be  iov  much 
to  expect  that,  in  so  composite  an  institution,  during  more  than 
three  centuries  of  existence,  there  should  have  been  strict  consistency 
in  the  exercise  of  this  discretional  power,  but,  making  allowance 
for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  under  the  temptation  of  irre- 
sponsibihty,  it  can  scarce  be  said  that  if  habitually  abused  its  author- 
ity, according  to  the  barbarous  standaid  of  the  limes,  except  in  the 
infliction  of  pecuniary  penalties  on  which  its  finances  depended, 
and  in  the  vindication  of  its  authority  agfunst  all  who  dared  to 
question  its  supremacy.  It  was  callous  to  the  Bufferings  of  those 
whom  it  prejudged  as  giiilty;  it  devised  the  most  atrocious  for- 
mulas of  procedure;  but,  when  it  had  secured  confession  or  convic- 
tion, it  was  not  systematically  and  ferociously  cruel  as  has  so  often 
been  asserted. 

As  regards  the  enforcement  of  the  eentence,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  penalties  divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  Some, 
such  as  relaxation,  confiscation,  fines,  scovirging,  the  galleys,  recon- 
ciliation and  abjuratitai,  were  within  the  power  of  the  tribunal 
Others,  like  imprisonment,  the  sanbenito,  exile  and  reclusion, 
depended  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  the  will  or  tlie  fears  of  the 
penitent.  Theoretically,  as  we  Jiave  seen,  punishment  was  regarded 
as  penance,  voluntarily  accepted  b}'  the  penitent  for  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  but  the  Inquisition,  tmlike  the  father  confessor,  did  not 
rely  wholly  on  the  fjenitential  ardor  of  tlie  sinner.  Punishment 
retained  enough  of  the  character  of  penance  to  justify  the  tbeolo- 
^an  in  treating  its  non-perfnrniance  as  a  jtroof  that  repentance 
had  been  feigned,  and  that  the  offender  ha<l  relapsed  into  heresy, 
the  penalty  for  which,  un<]pr  the  canons,  was  death  by  fire  without 
trial.  In  the  earlier  time  this  was  enforced  in  so  far  as  was  pos- 
abje.  Thus,  in  1486,  at  Saragossa,  Rodrigo  de  Gris,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  perpct\ial  imprisonment  in  a  designated  house,  with 
the  penalty  of  relapse  for  leaving  it,  escaped  and  was  burnt  in 
etfigy  as  a  relapsed  and,  in  1487,  Crist-6val  Gelva,  to  whom  the 
Hospital  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Gracia  was  assigned  as  a  per- 
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petual  prison,  was  burnt  in  efBgy  for  escaping/  Tliis  continue 
for  some  time  to  be  the  theory  but,  in  practice,  while  summoning 
the  fugitive  as  an  impenitent  relapse<l,  to  appear  for  judgement,  it 
was  deemed  safer  to  proe*»eti  against  him  in  the  onlinary  way 
in  absentia^  waiting  for  a  year  and  prosecuting  him  for  contumacy. 
Such  a  case  ap|3ea!*s  to  he  that  of  Bartolonie  Gallego,  who  escai-ie 
in  1525  from  the  penitential  prison  of  Toledo  and  was  condetnne 
to  relaxation  in  eflBgy,  November  3,  1527.*  Some  forty  yi 
later,  Pablo  Garcia  explains  that  the  suspicion  arising  from  flight, 
joined  with  that  of  remaining  under  excommunication  for  a  year, 
afforded  sufficient  proof  for  declaring  the  fugitive  a  relaj^sed  heretic 
and  relaxing  his  effify^.     It  was  onlj^  when  evidence  could  be  had 


acy. 
Lne<^H 


were  justified,  and  this  was  dedded  in  a  case  where  a  fugitive^B 
was  relaxed  in   effigy,   and  the    Suprema  revoked  the  sentence^^ 


of  subsequent  acts  of  heresy  that  direct   prooocLlings  for  relapse 
were  justified,  and  this  was  di 
was  relaxed  in   effigy,   and  tb 
and  rescinded  the  contiscation.^ 

The  theory  of  relapse  was  evidently  giving  way.  Simancaa 
tells  us  that,  although  supported  by  liigh  authorities,  it  is  cruel 
and  false  and  not  founded  in  law;  the  fugitive  is  impenitent,  not 
relapsed;  if  he  returns  or  is  captured  he  is  to  be  heard,  and  if  pre- 
pared to  olx^y  the  Church,  his  flight  only  deserves  an  increase  of 
penalty/  How  rapidly  the  ancient  severity'"  was  disappearing  is 
manifested  by  a  case  in  Valencia,  in  1570.  Pedro  Luis  Verga  was 
prosecuted  for  Protestantism  on  a  vague  accasation  thai,  when 
studying  in  Paris  in  1555,  he  had  consorted  with  the  ilreadedJuan 
P^rez  and  ha<:l  shared  hb  opinions,  for  which  he  was  reconciled 
and  sentenced  not  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  disobeyed  and,  in 
1570,  he  was  heard  of  in  Genoa,  giving  utterance  to  lieretical 
opinions.  Now  this  was  a  case  of  rc^lapse,  as  well  as  of  non-fulfil- 
ment of  penance,  but  he  was  prosecuted  for  contumacy  as  a  simple 
fugitive.'^  It  was  an  evidence  that  \he  ohi  rule  had  become  obsolete 
when  inquisitors  sometimes  prescribed  in  their  sentences  that  th( 
penance  was  to  be  [KM'formed  under  jiain  of  iniyjeniteTit  relapse^, 
as  in  the  case  of  Juan  Franco,  condemned  at  Toledo,  in  1570, 
fflght  years  of  galleys  for  Protestantism,  ami  of  Juan  Cote,  by  th< 
same  tribunal,  in  1615,  to  irremissible  perpetual  prison  for  th< 


'  MS.  Memoria  de  cUveraos  Autog  (Appendix  to  Vol.  1). 

'  D.  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sans  (Reviirta  do  Archivos,  April,  1902,  p.  254). 

*  Pablo  Garcfa,  Orden  de  Prooessar,  fol.  61,  03. 

*  SimanpfflP  de  Cath.  Tnstt   Tit   xvt,  n.  24-5. 

'  Arctiivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  377. 
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same  heresy.^  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Alberghini  gives  the  various  ophnons  held  on  the  subject,  and 
concludes  that  that  of  Siinaucas  was  conniumJy  accepleti.^ 

Cases  of  non-fulfihiient  were  not  infrequent  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  discipline  oi  the  peniteTitiiLl  prisons  was  excwdlngly  lax;  any 
penitent  could  absent  Iviniself  and  then  throw  off  the  sanbenito, 
which  was  the  castoinaiy  atirotnpaiiiment  of  imprisonment,  but, 
although  tliis  was  canonically  relapse,  such  cases  were  treateil  with 
what  in  those  days  might  be  coiisideretl  as  mercj'.  Tlius  Diego 
Gonzalez,  reconciletl  for  Judaism  at  Vallatlolid,  in  1644,  and  con- 
demned to  prison  and  habit,  was  recognizctt  in  1645,  at  Medina 
de  Rioseco,  without  tlie  sanbenito.  On  being  tried  for  lliis,  the 
consulta  de  fc  was  not  unanimous  and  the  Suprema  sentenced 
him  to  a  hundred  lashes.^  It  was  the  smne  with  sentences  of  exile. 
In  1667,  at  Toledo,  Francisco  L6i)cz  liodriguez,  who  had  been 
reconciled  in  1665  and  had  already  been  prasecuted  for  non-ful- 
filment of  penance,  was  tried  for  doing  so  again,  and  was  con- 
demned only  to  a  hundred  lashes  and  two  years  more  of  exile. 
So  in  1660,  Juan  L6pez  Peatin,  ff»r  infraction  of  exile,  had  only 
two  years  adtied  to  tlie  original  term.* 

A  curious  case,  howe\'er,  in  1G06,  shows  how  penitents  were 
exj)ected  to  fulfil  their  penances.  Caspar  Godet,  a  Morisco,  had 
been  condemned  at  Valencia  to  reconciliation,  a  hundred  lashes, 
and  perpetual  prison,  of  which  the  first  eight  yeai'S  were  to  be  passed 
in  the  galleys.  After  five  years'  service,  his  galley  was  captured 
by  the  English,  near  Lisbon,  and  he  was  set  free.  He  ought  strictly 
to  have  conveyefl  himself  on  board  of  another  galley  to  serve  out 
his  term,  but  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that  he  was  released  from 
his  sentence;  he  quietly  relumed  to  his  native  Torre  de  JJovis  and 
resumed  his  profession  of  surgeon.  He  was,  of  course,  reported  to 
the  tribunal,  which  seizeil  him  in  August,  1606,  and  condemned 
him  not  only  to  complete  his  sentence  but  to  undergo  a  hundred 
lashes  and  tr_)  pay  a  fine  of  two  hvindred  libnis,  although  the 
maximum  fine  that  coiilrl  legally  be  imposed  on  a  Morisco  w^as  ten 
ducats.' 

The  renewed  activity  of  the  Inqmsition,  in  the  early  eighteenth 


»  MSS   of  Libran-  of  Vtiiv.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  111.  IX. 

*  Alberghini,  Mnniialis  Qiialiflpator.  Cap.  xxxiij. 

■  Archivo  de  Siinaiicas,  Inquiaicion,  Ivcg.  .'j.')2,  fol.  33. 

*  Archivo  hi.<it.  nadonnl,  Inqiiisicion  do  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

■  Ibideni,  Inquiaicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  fol.  79. 
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century,  seenis  to  have  been  accompanieti  with  a  recrudescence  of 
severity  in  these  cases.  In  the  Valencia  auto  clc  fe  of  February 
24,  1723,  Antonio  Rogero  was  reconciled  and  condemned  to  irre- 
missible  prison  and  sanbenito.  He  escaped  but  was  captured  and, 
in  the  auto  of  March  12,  1724,  he  was  condemned  to  two  hundred 
lashes  and  five  years  of  galleys,  after  which  he  was  to  be  returned 
to  prison,  but  the  inquisitor-general  mercifully  commuted  the 
scourging  and  galleys  to  five  years  of  presi<.tio,  or  labor  in  an  Afri- 
can garrison.  So,  in  the  Valencia  auto  of  June  25,  1724,  Joseph 
Ventura,  of  Fez,  a  Moorish  convert,  had  been  reconciled  with 
three  years  of  prison  and  sanbenito;  he  fled,  was  captural  and, 
in  the  auto  of  July  1,  1725,  his  prison  wjis  made  perpetual  and 
irremissible;  again  he  fle<l,  to  be  again  caught  and,  in  tlie  auto  of 
September  17,  1725,  he  was  condenmed  to  five  years  of  galleys, 
after  which  he  was  to  be  returned  to  prison.' 

All  these  were  cases  of  forma!  heresy,  for  relapse  in  which  the 
canonical  punishment  was  burning.  For  offences  less  heinous, 
which  inferrcfl  only  suspicion  of  heresy,  there  was  an  occasional 
practice  of  including  in  the  sentence  a  penalty  for  non-fulfilment 
of  the  penance.  This  was  in  every  respect  an  urbitraiy  matter, 
concerning  which  no  generalization  can  be  formulated,  for  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  divine  why,  in  a  group  of  similar  cases, 
some  sentences  should  carry  this  threat  and  some  should  not. 
This  apparently  ohjertleas  diversity  is  markedly  exhibited  in  the 
auto  of  May  13,  1565,  at  ScA-ille,  where  there  were  a  large  niunber 
of  penitents  thus  arbitrarily  differentiated.  In  the  eases  where 
the  threat  was  employetl,  there  was  slender  indication  of  mercy, 
for  where  exile  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  ye/irs  was  imposed,  the 
penalty  for  non-fulfilment  was  that  it  should  be  completetl  in 
the  galleys.  In  one  ease,  that  of  Abel  Joels,  for  conveying  arms  to 
Barbary,  the  sentence  was  merely  a  prohibition  to  sail  to  Barbary, 
but  a  violation  of  this  was  visiteil  with  the  galleys  for  life.'  It 
should  be  addeti,  however,  for  the  credit  of  the  Inquisition,  that 
it  not  infrequently  Tua4le  threats  which  it  had  not  the  cruelty  to 
execute.  Thus  the  tribunal  of  Toledo,  on  a  charge  of  diA^nation, 
banishwl  from  Spain  a  priest  named  Fernando  Betanzas,  with  a 
threat  of  the  galleys  for  disobedience.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
Bishop  of  Salamanca  found  and  arrested  him,  and  the  Suprema, 
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'  Royal  Libran^  of  Berlin,  Qt,  9548. 

'  Aiohivo  de  Simancud,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  787 
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December  22,  1636,  ordcrerl  the  tribunal  of  \'alladolid  to  investi- 
gate the  case,  after  which  the  Supreiiia  contented  itself  with  deport- 
ing him  to  Portugal,  and  wariiiug  him  that,  if  he  retumet!  again, 
he  sliould  be  sent  to  the  galleys/ 

The  case  of  the  Augiistinian  Fray  Diego  Caballero,  in  1716, 
indicates  how  non-fulfilment  of  penance  might  convert  into  fomial 
heresj'  that  wliieh  was  mere  sTispicion.  For  uttering  unacceptable 
propositions,  he  had  been  sentenced  by  the  tribunal  of  Cordova 
to  reclusion  for  four  years  hi  the  convent  of  Guadix.  He  fled  from 
there  and  continued  to  repeat  Ids  erroneous  utterances,  for  which 
the  Toledo  tribunal  pronounced  him  to  be  relapsed  in  grave  crime 
and  sentenced  him  to  abjure  de  veheniaiti,  to  be  suspended  from 
his  orders  for  a  year,  to  perpetual  deprivation  of  preachmg,  con- 
fessing and  the  right  to  vote  and  be  voted  for,  to  ten  years'  exile 
from  a  number  of  places,  to  four  years'  reclasion  in  a  designated 
house,  where  for  six  months  he  was  to  be  confined  in  a  cell.  He 
was  also  to  wear  a  sanbenito,  while  his  sentence  was  reail  in  the 
audience-cliamber,  and  the  next  day  it  was  to  be  reii(i  to  the  assem- 
bled brethren  of  his  Toledo  convent,  who  were  to  administer  to 
him  a  circular  discipline,  and  he  was  to  forfeit  half  hispeculium — 
and  all  this  imder  pain  of  being  liekl  as  an  impei^itent  relapsed.' 
Wliat  is  notewortiiy  here  is  not  only  the  severity  of  this  long  accu- 
mulation of  penalties,  but  also  the  abjuration  de  vehemenii  which 
rendered  reincidence  in  the  abjured  errors  a  matter  for  the  stake. 


In  the  medieval  Tn<"iuisition  it  may  be  said  tliat  acquittal  was 
virtually  prohibited — a  sentence  of  not  proven  might  possibly 
be  rendereil,  but  acquittal  was  an  admission  of  fallibility  and  was 
regarded  as  a  bar  to  subsequent  proceedings  in  case  further  evi- 
dence was  obtained.'  Tins  princi]>le  was  maintained  in  the  Roman 
Inquisition,  although,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  exception  was 
made  in  cases  where  the  adverse  evidence  was  clearly  proved  to 
be  fraudulent/    The  Spanish  Holy  Office  was  not  quite  so  sensitive, 


'  Archive  dc  Rlmancaa,  Inqnisicion,  Tx-g.  552,  fol.  22. 

*  Archive  hist,  uacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,    Leg.    I. 

CarotiA  (Tract,  dc  Off,  S.  luquisit,  P,  ii.  Tit.  xvii,  n.  9)  mentions  a  case  in 
which  the  tribunal  of  Murfia  condcnmed  to  the  galleys  a  priest  who  cele- 
brated  mass  while  under  suspension  hy  the  Holy  Sec. 

*  See  the  Author's  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  I.  453;  III,  513. 

*  Collect.  IVcretor.  S  Congr.  Sti  Officii,  p.  353.— Ristretto  cerca  li  delitti 
p\ix  frequenti  nel  S.  Officio,  p.  162  (MSS.  penee  me). 
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and  had  no  hesitation  as  to  repeated  prosecutione,  so  that  to  i1 
acquittal  was  a  Ieti«  serious  matter.    Moreover,  while  sentence^] 
of  not  proven  were  not  unknown,  there  was  an  equivalent  de\'ic€ 

by  which  the  accused  could  be  disiiuiwe<i  without  afhiiitting  his  ^j 
innocence — suspendhig  the  case  and  discharging  him,  subject  ta^| 
the  liability  of  it.s  being  rnopenrd  at  any  tinn'.  ^\ 

Tlie  furious  zeal  of  Torqueniada  rendered  acqiuttal  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  Mm,  and  we  have   seen    above  (Vol.   I,  p.   175) 
a  case  in  which  he  sot  aside  acquittals  at  Medina  del  Campo,  and 
insisted  on  conviction  although,  at  his  instance,  the  jiarties  had 
been  trial  twice  and  hatl  been  tortured  without  confession.    This 
temper  on  his  part  could  not  but  impress  itself  on  his  subordinates^ 
and  yet  we  occasionally  meet  with  acquittaL?  in  this  early  time — ' 
acquittals,  however,  which  manifest  a  strange  mental  confusion, 
and  betray  the  unwillingness  to  admit  the  ])rosecution  of  the  inno- 
cent, for  they  couple  acquittal  with  punishment.    Thus  at  Guada-      ii 
lupe,  in  1485,  in  the  case  of  Andres  Alonso  of  Trogillano,  the  sen-^| 
tence  recites  that  the  fiscal  had  not  jiroved  his  accusation  as  fully  ^^ 
as  he  ought,  wherefore  the  inquisitors  aljsolved  the  accused  but, 
as  the  evidence  aroused  some  suspicion  in  their  hearts,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  consciences  and  his,  they  sentenced  him  to 
abjure  de  levi  and,  as  some  infamj^  had  accrued  to  him  from  the  ^j 
accusation,  they  removed  it  and  restore<i  liim  to  liia  former  good^| 
repute,  and  lifted  the  sequestration  on  his  property.     Wliereupon  ^^ 
he  duly  abjured   tie  levi,  renouncing  all  manner  of  heresy,  and 
especially  that  of  which  he  was  accused,  promising  to  be  always 
obedient  to  the  Churcli,  after  whicli  he  was  a])solved  ad  cautelam 
from  any  excommunication  which  he  might  have  incurred,  and 
of  all  this  he  asked  to  have  a  certificate.'     All  the  acquittals  that 
I  have  met,  of  tliis  period,  hear  this  illogical  character,  sometimes 
even  requiring  abjuration    de  vehemend  and  indicting   penalties       j 
for  the  offence  of  which  the  accused  is  pronounced  innocent.  ^M 

In  Barcelona,  the  Inquisition  had  been  established  twelve  years  ^\ 
before  the  first  acquittal  was  granted,  antl,  from  such  record  as  we  ^a 
have,  it  would  appear  that  there  w^ere  acquittals  of  more  than  ^M 
one  kind — conditional  and  unconditional.  Thus,  in  1491),  JajTne  ^^ 
Castanyer  and  Eufrosina  Pometa  were  acquitted,  but  w-ere  requireti 
to  abjure  pubUcly  on  May  2d,  and,  on  October  5th,  Luys  Palau 
was  acquitted.    In  1.500,  on  September  18th,  four  women  wi 


*  Archive  hiHt.  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  132,  u  39;  Leg.  183,  n. 
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acquitted  absolutely,  two  men  wt*re  acquitted  with  j)enan{*e,  and 
two  women  and  a  man  were  acquitted  with,  abjuration.  Then, 
on  October  5th,  the  memory  and  fame  of  Juan  de  'Ribvs  Altes 
were  cleared  and,  on  December  20,  1501,  Blanquina  Darla  was 
acquitt<^d  absolutely.' 

In  a  record  of  the  Toledo  tribunal,  from  1484  to  1531,  there  are 
eighty-six  cases  of  aequitlalj  or  an  average  of  Fcimewhat  less  than 
two  per  annum  which,  in  view  of  the  intense  activity  of  the  earlier 
jjeriod,  imlicates  how  few  escaped  when  once  the  Inquisition  had 
laid  its  hand  upon  thcni.  Some  of  these  cases  show  how  long  the 
conditional  actjuittal  persisted.  Thus  of  those  actiuitteil,  Hernando 
Parral  was  rcxiuired  to  abjui'c,  and  I'rancisca  Ramirez  and  Cata- 
lina  beala  nef^ra  abjured  de  vekeinaiti.  Unless  there  is  a  mistake 
by  the  scribe,  Leonora  ile  la  Oliva  of  Ciudad  Real  was  acquitted 
and  scourged,  October  3,  1521,  anrl  again  had  the  same  sentence 
October  13,  1530.  In  1520  Alonso  Hernnndez  was  acquitted  with 
public  penance  and,  in  1513,  Sancho  de  Ribera  was  acquitted 
with  confiscation.  One  entry  is  difRciilt  of  comprehension — that 
of  Inez  Gonzitlez,  who  was  votwl  to  acquittal  witli  reconciliation 
and  confiscation,  but  the  confiscation  was  remitted,' 

Practically  acquittal  amoimtetl  only  to  a  sentence  of  not  proven. 
In  the  formula  for  it,  Pablo  Garcfa  calls  special  attention  to  the 
omission  of  the  word  "definitive,"  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  final, 
for  the  case  could  be  reopened  at  any  time  that  fresh  evidence  was 
obtained — and  even  without  it,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  \'illa- 
nueva.  In  mattei-s  of  faith  there  was  no  finality,  no  cosa  juzgada, 
and  it  was  so  declare<l  by  Pius  \\  in  the  bull  Intir  vndiij)li€es, 
invali<lating  all  letters  of  absolution  and  acquittal  issued  by  in- 
quisitors and  other  spiritual  judges.'  In  strict  accordance  with  this 
principle  was  the  nile  that  sentences  of  acc[uittal  of  the  living  were 
not  to  be  read  at  the  autos  de  fe,  unless  at  their  especial  ropiest, 
while  acquittals  of  the  dead  were  read;  in  either  case,  the  sentence 
eimply  state<l  that  he  had  been  accused  of  heresj'  and  no  details 
w?re  given ;  if  living  he  did  not  api:>ear  at  the  auto  and  if  dead  there 


*  Cartxmell  de  Gestis  H.-pretioor.  (Col.  de  Doc.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  XXVIII, 
144,  M.";,  147,  110). 

*  Archive  hist,  nacjonal,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  LeR.  2G2. 

*  Pablo  Gnrda,  Ordm  do  Pmccssar,  fol  41. — Cap.  10,  Tit*  iii  in  Seplimo  Ijb. 
V.  Notwithstanding  Paljlo  Garcta's  foranula,  llie  BPntfiice  of  acquittal  of  Jan 
of  Antwerp,  tried  at  Tolr^ilo  F(tr  T.nthRranism  in  iriGl,  iisscrtfl  itself  to  be  diffin- 
itiva. — Archive  hist,  nacional,  laq,  do  Toledo,  heg.  110,  n.  31,  fol.  30. 
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was  no  effigy.*  All  this  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  glowing 
eulogy  of  Pdranio  who,  as  we  have  seen,  states  that  the  inquisitors 
used  every  means  t-o  prove  the  innocence  of  the  accused  and,  when 
they  Kucceeilt»<l,  look  care  that  he  should  go  forth  Hke  a  conqueror 
crowned  with  laurel  and  the  palm  of  victory.'  Yet  Pdranio  had 
some  justification  in  the  fact  tluil  Ihcre  were  rarf  exceptional  ciises 
in  wliich  the  acquitted  was  thus  honoreti.  The  only  instance 
of  this  that  I  have  met  in  8imin  was  tliat  referred  to  al>ove 
(Vol.  II,  p.  561),  where  fourteen  residents  of  Cddiz  were  falsely 
accused.  In  Peru,  however,  several  cases  are  recorded.  In  the 
Lima  auto  of  1728  Doctor  Agustin  ^'alenciano  a[>peared  in  the 
procession  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  palm,  ami  |»rat'Iaiiiation  was 
ma^le  of  his  innocence.  In  the  great  auto  of  January-  23,  1639, 
there  were  seven  thus  honored  after  their  three  years  of  incar- 
ceration, and  in  that  of  Ortohnr  19,  1749,  theeffig}^  of  Don  Juan  de 
Loyola,  who  had  died  in  prison  in  1745,  headed  the  procession, 
bearing  a  palm.  This  last  case  is  perhaps  explicable  by  Jesuit 
influence,  for  he  was  of  tlie  family  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  further 
reparation  was  made  by  creating  his  brother,  Don  Ignacio  de 
Loyola  y  Haro  alguazil  mayor  of  the  tribunal,  while  three  nephews 
were  made  familiars.' 

The  reluctance  of  tlie  tribunals  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  acquit- 
tal is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Francisco  Marco,  tried  at  Barcelona 
for  bigamy,  in  17 IS.  I'nable  to  prove  the  charge,  which  was 
punishable  with  scourging  and  galleys,  the  tribunal  sentenced  him 
to  have  his  sentence  con  merilos  read  in  the  audience-chamber,  to 
be  reprimandcfl  and  threatened,  und  (o  be  banished  from  Barce- 
lona and  Madrid  for  six  years.  In  the  earlier  period  this  sent^^nce 
would  have  stood,  but  by  this  time  the  Suprema  was  in  full  control 
and  it  expressed  great  surprise  at  so  unjnst  a  decision,  inflicting 
so  foul  a  stigma  on  tlu^  accused.  It  dcchired  null  an<l  void  all  the 
acts  of  the  process,  it  ordered  Marco  to  he  discharged  at  once, 
and  that  the  inquisitxirs  should  defray  out  of  their  salaries  all  the 
cost  of  his  imprisonment.* 

The  indisposition  to  ac(iuit  found  expression  in  the  device  known 
as  suspension.  WTien  tlu^  efTort  to  convict  failed,  the  case  co\ild 
be  suspended,  thus  leaving  matters  us  they  stood;  the  accused  was 


.Ajchivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquinicion,  Lib.  979,  fol.  20. 


'  Pablo  Garcfa,  loc.  cit, 

"  PAramo,  p.  269. 

»  Palma,  Aftalcs  do  la  Inquisicion  dc  Lima,  pp.  19,  38,  140  (Madrid,  1898). 

•  .-Vrchivo  de  Simaucas,  Inquisicion,  Sala  39,  I^eg.  4,  fol,  71, 
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neither  acriuitted  nor  convicted,  the  case  could  at  any  moment 
be  reopened  and  pro.secute<l  to  the  end,  and  it  hung  over  the  iinfoi^ 
tunate  victim  wiiile  it  saved  the  infallibility  of  the  tribunal.  The 
earliest  alJusioti  to  it  that  I  have  met  otn-urs  in  the  In.stiiH'tions  of 
1498,  which  show  that  it  was  a  usage  alreaiiy  established  and  abused, 
for  it  is  forbitlden  in  prosecuitinns  of  the  dead,  exrept  wlien  further 
evidence  is  expected,  and  acquittal  is  ordered  when  the  ]:>roof  is 
imperfect,  because  there  are  many  cases  of  saspension  that  inflict 
hardship  through  the  sequestrations  continuing  in  force.* 

Sus{>ensi()n  was  a  convenient  n^source  for  a  tribunal,  unable  to 
convict  yet  umvilling  to  acquit,  and  desirous  to  conceal  its  failure. 
At  first  it  was  cortiparativeJy  rare,  but  in  tune  it  became  a  favorite 
metho<l  of  escaping  a  decision  and,  as  it  gradually,  for  the  most 
part,  replaced  ac(iuittal,  in  its  development  it  might  even  remove 
the  stigma;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  was  practically  the 
end  of  the  matter^  and  it  was  usually  accompanied  with  lifting  the 
sequestration.  Some  authorities  held  that  a  case  could  not  be 
enterefl  as  .'luspended,  if  there  was  enough  in  it  to  justify  a  repri- 
mand, or  even  when  the  offence  was  trivial  and  the  defendant  was 
cautioned  not  to  speak  or  act  in  that  fasliion,  but  this  rigidity  of 
definition  was  not  obsen'etl  in  practice.  When  suspen.sion  was 
decided  ujxtn,  live  accused  was  not  permitted  to  know  it.  He 
was  sinipl)'  brought  into  the  audience-chamber;  if  he  had  been 
confined  in  the  secret  prison  he  was  put  through  the  customary 
inquiries  as  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  was  sworn  to  secrecy; 
he  was  told  that  for  just  reasons  he  was  granted  the  favor  of  return- 
ing home  and  that  he  must  seek  to  discharge  his  conscience  for 
liis  case  was  still  pending.*  Tliis  mystery  soiTcd  to  kee[i  him  in 
suspense,  but,  after  he  found  the  se<|uestralion  or  embargo  Hfted 
from  his  property,  lie  could  doubtless  fathom  its  meaning.  If 
he  demanded  a  definite  sentence  of  conviction  or  acquittal,  he 
had  the  right  to  do  so,  but  I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  this, 
and  few  could  have  been  hardy  enough  thus  to  tempt  their  fate. 
If  he  asked  for  a  certificate  that  he  was  freely  discharged^  or  that 
his  case  was  suspended,  it  was  not  to  be  given,  but  the  Suprema 
might  grant  him  one  to  the  eiTect  that  he  was  discharged  without 
penance  or  condeniruition.' 

Suspension   wliolly   without   penance  was,   however,    unusual^ 

'  InHtrucciones  tk*  1498,  ?  -I  (Argu«lln.  fi.l.  12) 

'  Archivo  hist,  nncionnl,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Lpr.  299,  fol.  80 

'  M8S.  of  Royal  Librarj-  of  Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  339, 
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for  tlip.  infallibility  of  Hie  lacjuii^iliDii  was  commonly  emphasized 
by  accompanying  it  with  some  infliction,  more  or  less  severe.  The 
lightest  of  tliese  was  the  reprimand  am!  warning  administeretl 
when  tlischarging  the  accuseih  h\  lfi50  the  tribunal  of  Toledo 
Burnmarily  got  rid  of  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  this  fashion — four 
on  June  ISlh,  two  on  the  2oth  and  three  on  the  30th,  and  those 
were  fortiuiat^  who  escapeil  so  lightly.  About  the  same  thue,  Dona 
Gabriela  Ramirez  de  Guzman,  accused  of  superstitious  sorcery, 
was  not  oidy  rr|)rimanded,  when  her  case  was  suspended,  but 
was  banished  for  a  year  from  Tuletio  and  Mailriil,  and  the  same 
penaiurt^  was  assigned  to  Domingo  de  Acufia,  when  his  trial  for 
propositions  was  suspended/  How  Uttle  inctingriiily  wa.s  rt*cog- 
nizetl  in  this  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Martm  Mitorovich,  at 
Madrid,  in  ISOl,  wlien  one  of  the  inquisitors  voted  to  suspend  the 
case  and  confine  him  for  life  in  the  hospital  of  Ceuta.^  In  fact, 
as  suspension  grew  more  frc<-iucnt  in  tlie  dosing  years  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, it  was  often  coupled  with  severe  inflictions.  Thus,  August 
30,  1815,  the  tribunal  of  Llerena  suspended  the  ease  of  Marfa  del 
Carmen  Cavallero  y  Berrocal,  but  sentenced  her  to  reprimand, 
two  humlred  lashes  and  three  years'  seclusion  in  a  hospital;  at  the 
same  time,  in  view  of  her  ingenuous  confession,  the  scourguig 
was  suspended  until  her  amendment  should  earn  its  forgiveness, 
and  the  same  phrases  were  used  with  her  accompUce,  Nicolils 
SAnchez  Espinal,  who  was  sentenced  to  reprimand,  certain  spirit- 
ual exercises  and  perpetual  exile  from  the  province.' 

In  cases  like  these,  however,  suspension  hail  somewhat  out^ 
grown  its  original  purpose  of  a  substitute  for  arquittal,  and  was 
a  more  than  doubtful  mercy,  for  the  case  remaineil  unconcludecl, 
though  visited  with  full  penalties,  and  could  at  any  moment  be 
reopene<l.  That  originally  it  was  merely  a  convenient  de\'ice  for 
escaping  the  admission  of  having  proseciiteil  the  innocent  is  mani- 
fested by  cases  of  w-hich  the  records  are  full.  Thus,  in  1607,  Fran- 
cisco Dendolea,  a  Morisco  of  Xea,  was  tried  at  Valencia  on  the 
evidence  of  a  witness  that,  wdien  livm^nero  or  almoner  of  Xea, 
he  had,  imder  pretext  of  begging  for  the  poor,  used  his  office  to 
serve  notices  of  the  coninicncemont  of  (he  fast  of  Ramadan  and 
give  other  ceremonial  instructions.    He  proved  that  he  never 
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'  Archive  hist,  naciona!,  Tnquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancad,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  877,  fol.  228. 
»  Ibidem,  Lib.  890,  foL  12. 
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was  liraosnero  and  the  charge  fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  case 
was  merely  suspended.  So,  in  1653,  Dona  Isabel  del  Castillo 
was  prosecuted  for  Judaism  at  Toledo.  8he  had  previovisly  been 
reconciled  at  \*allailolid,  and  it  was  found  that  the  evidence 
related  to  a  period  prior  to  the  reconciliation,  She  of  course 
ought  to  have  been  acquitted,  but  the  cas^c  was  ^lUHpcnded.'  LVcn 
more  self-evident  18  the  case  of  the  Benedictine  Padre  Franci.sco 
SaK'ador,  tried  at  \*alla<lolid,  in  1640,  for  sundrj*  propositions 
presented  in  a  com  petition  for  a  professorship.  The  consulta 
de  fe  voted  to  suspend  the  case  ami  the  Bviproma,  in  confirming 
the  sentence,  added  that  a  certificate  should  be  given  to  him  (hat 
no  offence  had  been  fttund  that  wouhl  in  any  way  prejudice  him.* 
There  was  also  a  kind  of  imperfect  or  informal  acquittal,  whicli 
consisted  in  a<hnitting  the  accused  to  bail  at  the  end  of  the  trial. 
It  savet!  tlie  tribunal  from  the  tr{)uble  of  a  decision  and  of  an 
acknowledgement  that  the  prosecution  hail  been  in  error,  but  it 
was  cruel  to  the  party  involved,  as  it  left  him  but  partly  liberatetl 
antl  with  the  stigma  of  heresy.  Its  working  is  fairly  exemplified 
by  the  case  of  Petronila  tie  Lucena,  trie<i  in  1534,  at  Toledo  on 
a  charge  of  Lutheranism.  After  nearly  a  year's  incarceration, 
her  brother,  also  under  trial,  revoked  in  the  torture  the  evidence 
which  he  had  given  against  her.  There  was  no  other  testimony, 
yet  she  was  not  acqviitted  but  merely  release*!,  March  20,  1535, 
under  bail  of  a  hvmdred  thousand  niaravedis,  to  present  herself 
when  summoned.  The  security  Avas  furnished  anil  she  was 
delivered  to  the  bondsmen  as  her  gaolers.  On  June  27th,  she 
petitioned  for  release,  for  the  discharge  of  the  bondsmen  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  sequestration,  whicli  included  some  articles 
of  personal  necessity  in  the  hands  of  the  gaoler;  she  was,  she 
pleaded,  poor  and  an  orphan,  she  needed  the  |)roi)erty  and  wished 
to  be  free  to  dispose  of  herself.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  and, 
sixteen  months  later,  on  October  20,  1536,  she  applied  again; 
this  time  an  order  to  lift  the  ser|uestration  was  issued,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  her  having  been  release*!  fnnri  sul>j('eti(»n  to  bail. 
She  thus  remained  under  the  ban  and,  at  the  age  of  25,  the  two 
careers  open  to  a  Spanish  woman — maniage  and  (he  nunnery — 
were  virtually  closed  to  her.'' 

'  Archive  hist,  narionat,  Iiiquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  10,  fol.  79;  Inqui- 
sicion  de  Tolpdo,  TjCg.  1. 

'  Archive  de  fSimancas^  Inquisicion,  I^g.  SM,  fol.  3,  26. 

■  Apchivo   hist,  nacional,    luquisicion  de  Toledo,   Leg.  l!l,  n.  46,  fol.  30-4. 
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There  was  yet  another  kind  of  acquittal,  ^ill  more  informa], 
in  which  the  accuseil  was  simply  discharged  and  bade  to  be  gone, 
without  a  sentence,  leaving  him  under  the  dreadful  uncertainty 
of  what  might  be  his  position.  An  instance  of  this  Ls  the  rase 
of  Miguel  Mezquita,  tried  for  Lutheranisin  at  Valencia,  in  1536. 
The  evidence  was  of  the  flinisiestj  and  the  iruiuisitnrs  merely 
ordered  him  to  be  released  from  prison  without  making  further 
provision/ 

The  comparative  frequency  of  these  various  forms  of  release, 
in  the  earlier  period,  may  be  inferreil  from  the  record  of  the 
Toledo  tribunal  from  1484  to  1531,  in  which  there  are  eighty- 
six  cases  of  aetjuittal,  to  only  four  of  suspension,  four  of  release 
under  bail,  and  two  of  simple  dischargc^thc  latter  forms  thus 
being  negligible  quantities.'  The  proportions  changetl  rapidly 
with  time,  showing  how  nmeh  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  institution  were  the  forms  whic!i  evatied  acknowledgement 
of  error.  A  record  of  the  same  tribunal,  from  1575  to  1610,  con- 
tains an  aggregate  of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-two  eases  of 
all  kinds,  in  which  there  were  lifty-one  acquittals,  ninety-eight 
suspensions  and  thirty  simple  tlischarge^.*  This  tendency  con- 
tinued with  increasing  devdopincnt.  A  Toledo  record  from 
1648  to  1694,  comprises  twelve  hundred  and  five  cases,  of  which 
but  sL\  ended  in  acquittal,  one  in  tlischarge  for  mistaken  identity, 
and  a  hundred  and  four  in  suspension,  nearly  all  of  the  latter 
coupled  with  a  reprimand  in  the  audience-chamber— apparently 
a  scolding  for  having  given  the  tribunal  so  mucli  bootless  trouble. 
The  suspensions  were,  in  nearly  every  case,  ordered  by  the 
Su])rema,  as  though  the  inquisitors  shrank  from  the  admissioti 
which  it  involved.* 

This  repugnance  existed  to  the  last.  In  1806,  Don  Matias 
Brabo,  an  ex-Agonizante  and  caliiicador  of  the  Saragossa  tri- 
bunal, was  tried  in  Madrid  on  the  charge  of  uttering  certain 
propositions;  he  was  acquitted  liut,  in  A-iew  of  his  disorderly  life, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  sixth  commandment,  he  was  sentenced 
to  a  reprimand,  to  fifteen  days  of  spiritual  exercises,  and  to  make  a 
general  confession  at  such  time  as  he  could  do  so  without  disrepute.' 
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'  Archivo  hist,  nftcional,  Inquieicion  de  Valencia.  Leg.  31 

'  TljidtMii,  Tnqiiisicion  dr  Toledo,  Irfg.  262. 

"  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20.  T.  I. 

*  Archivo  liif»t.  narional.  Inqtiiaicion  de  Toledo,  IjCg.  1 

'  Ibidem,  Leg.  49S,  foL  259. 
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The  same  spirit  is  seen  in  the  instructions  of  the  Suprema,  October 
14,  1819,  to  the  Cuenca  tribunal,  authorizing  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  Marfa  Martinez  for  propositions.  In  case,  it  says,  the  trial 
shows  that  she  has  not  erred  in  the  matters  charged^  or  in  anything 
else,  she  is  to  be  reprimanded  anfl  warned  and  told  that  the 
tribunal  is  keeping  a  watch  over  her  acts.* 

There  was  another  kind  of  suspension,  by  far  the  most  frequent 
of  all.  It  often  happened,  especiaily  in  the  later  periods,  that  the 
sumariaj  or  collection  of  evidence  against  a  presumed  offender, 
proved  insufficient  to  justify  prosecution.  In  such  cases  it  woidd 
be  quietly  vote<l  to  suspension ;  it  was  filed  away  in  its  place  among 
tlie  records,  ready  to  be  cxluinied  at  any  time,  when  further  infor- 
mation might  supply  deficiencies  and  induce  active  proceedings. 
Thousaruls  of  these  abortive  processes  reposed  in  the  tiecrdo  of  the 
tribunals,  the  subjects  of  which  were  imconscious  of  the  dangers 
which  had  threatene*!  them,  or  that  their  names  were  on  the  lists 
of  suspects  of  the  dreaded  tribunal.  That  they  were  kept  under 
sun^eillance  is  indicated  by  an  occasional  note,  such  as  one  respect- 
ing a  certain  Johann  Wegelin,  a  Calvinist — ''there  is  a  sumaria 
which  has  been  withdrawn  because  he  became  insane  and  returned 
to  his  own  country,"  or  in  another  case  '*  suspended  because  he 
died  in  1S02."" 

Yet,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  when  we  consider  that  the  inquisi- 
torial system  was  so  framed  as  to  put  every  temptation  in  the  way 
of  the  judges  to  condemn,  for  the  sake  of  confiscations,  fines, 
penances,  dispensations  and  commutations,  it  is  rather  creditable 
that  acquittals  and  suspensions  should  occur  in  the  records  even 
as  frequently  as  we  find  them  there,  though  of  course  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  those  who  thus  escaped  were 
among  the  wealthy  or  the  poor. 


There  was  still  another  possible  form  of  sentence.  The  Bar- 
barians who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  brought  with  them 
an  ancestral  custom,  known  as  compurgation  or,  in  England, 
as  the  Wager  of  J, aw,  by  which  a  defendant,  in  either  a  civil  or 
criminal  action,  couhl  maintain  his  title  or  his  innocence  by 
taking  an  oath  and  brining  a  specified  number  of  men  who 
swore  to  their  belief  in  its  truth.     They  were  known  as  ccnjura- 

'  Archive  de  Siraancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  890. 
'  Archivo  hist,  nactonal,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  100 
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tors  or  compurgators  and  were  in  no  sense  witnesses;  they  pre- 
tended to  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  but  only  to  their  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  tlieir  principal.     This  crude  method  of  establishing 
the  truth  was  maintained  in  all  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Teutonic 
tribes  except  in  Spain,  where  the  Wisigoths  early  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  law.     It  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
clergy,  who  found  in  it  a  convenient  means  of   escaping   from  ^ 
the  harsher  expedients  of  the  ortlcal  or  the  wager  of  battle,  sa^^f 
that  it  acquired  tlic  uatne  of  canonical  purgation.^     In  the  thir-  ^^ 
teenth  century,  the  Inquisition  found  it  used  in  the  trial  of  heretics 
and   necessarily    induthsl  it  ninnng  the  resources   for  doubtful 
cases,  although  inquisitorial  methods  were  too  thorough  to  call 
or  its  frequent  oniplnynient. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  naturally  inherited  compurgation 
among  the  other  traditions  of  the  institution.  When  comdction 
could  not  be  had  by  evidence  or  torture,  and  yet  the  suspicion 
was  too  grave  to  justify  ac(|uittal,  it  could  sentence  the  accused 
to  undergo  compurgation.  He  could  not  demand  it^  nor  could 
he  decline  it,  tliough  he  might  appeal  from  the  sentence;  and 
failure  in  compurgation  was  equivalent  to  conviction,  while 
success  was  not  acquittal  but  ret|uired  abjuration  and  penance 
at  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal,  because,  although  legally  shown 
not  to  be  a  heretic,  the  accused  had  to  be  punishetl  for  '*  suspicion.' 

The  early  Instructions  arc  silent  on  the  subject,  and  such  cases 
of  the  period  as  I  have  met  indicate  that  there  was  no  rigidly 
prescribed  method  of  procedure,  although,  in  the  main,  they 
accord  in  showing  it  to  be  a  kind  of  trial  by  jur>%  after  the  tri- 
bunal had  failed  to  reach  a  decision.  The  general  features  of 
the  process  can  be  gathered  from  the  case  at  Saragossa  of  Beatria 
Beltran,  wife  of  the  Juan  dc  la  Caballen'a,  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  San  Pedro  Arbues,  who  ilied  in  prison  and  was 
relaxed  in  effigy  in  the  auto  of  July  8,  1491.  She  was  put  on 
trial  for  Judaism  in  1489;  the  c\ddence  against  her  was  bj-  no 
means  decisive,  while  the  defence  discrediterl  the  witnesses  and 
proved  by  abundant  testimony  her  devotion  to  the  Church,  her 
regular  attendance  at  mass  and  confession  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  her  liberality  in  the  celebration  of  masses  and  her  long  hours 
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*  It  is  Btill  employed  in  ecclesiastical  caacs  as  a  mode  of  proof.  In  November, 
1904,  a  dispensation  to  dissolve  a  marriage  was  granted  on  proof  of  its  non- 
oonBummation,  by  the  oath  of  the  parties,  supported  "dal  testlmonio  di  settima 
tDAno." — n  Consulente  Ecclesiastico,  Gennaio,  1905,  p.  8 
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spent  in  daily  prayer.  She  could  not  be  tortured  in  view  of  her 
advanced  age  and  severe  infirmities  and,  on  August  9,  1492, 
the  con^ulta  de  fe  voted  unanimously  thai,  as  torture  was  out 
of  the  question,  she  be  sentenced  to  canonical  purgation,  at  the 
judgement  of  the  inquisitors  when,  if  she  should  purge  herself, 
she  should  abjure  publicly  as  vchenienlly  saspect  of  heresy  and 
of  Jurlaizirij;,  am!  should  perform  penance  at  the  di.scretion  of 
the  tribunal.  The  next  flay  the  inquisitors  pronounced  that  she 
was  not  convicted  but  vehemently  suspect,  wherefore  she  should 
purge  herself  with  twelve  conjurators.  They  were  tluly  selected 
and  a  term  of  three  days  was  assigned,  within  which  llie  ceremony 
should  be  performed.  They  assembled  in  the  AljafeHa  on  August 
23d,  when  the  publication  of  evidence  and  the  defence  were  read 
to  them.  She  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth  and  was  a**ked  whether 
she  had  connnitted  these  crimes,  to  which  she  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive and  was  then  removed  from  the  room.  The  inquisitors  again 
read  the  accusatory  evidence  and  the  defence,  the  compurgators 
were  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  inquisitors  polled  them.  The 
first  one,  Pedro  MonterdCj  said  that  he  believed  Beatriz  to  have 
sworn  truly,  for  he  had  known  her  for  fifteen  years  and  had 
always  held  her  to  be  a  good  Chri.stian,  the  rest  unaninmusly 
concurretl  and  the  purgation  was  successful.  Then,  on  Septem- 
ber 8th,  she  appeared  in  an  auto  as  a  penitent  and,  on  the  17th, 
she  abjured  all  heresies  and  especially  those  of  which  she  was 
vehemently  suspected,  after  which  the  inquisitors  rendered  sen- 
tence, declaring  her  to  be  vehemently  suspect  of  the  crimes  which 
she  had  abjured  and,  as  these  suspicions  and  crimes  could  not 
be  left  unpunished^  they  penanced  her  with  forbidding  her  to 
commit  these  crimes,  with  the  payment  of  all  costs  of  her  trial, 
the  taxation  of  which  they  reserved  to  themselves,  and  with  per- 
forming such  penance  as  they  might  impose  on  her.  The  record 
fails  to  inform  us  what  was  that  penance,  but  it  prrtbahly  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribunal  a  large  portion  of  the  property  that  had 
escapefl  her  husband's  confiscation.' 

The  threat  that  faihire  would  imply  condemnation  was  by  no 
means  an  idle  one.  About  this  time,  Fray  Juan  de  Madrid  was 
tried  before  the  tribunal  of  Toledo;  there  was  much  adverse  evi- 


'  Bibl.  nationale  de  France,  fonda  eapagnol  80,  fol.  34&-52. 

Two  cases  in  Barcelona,  in  14S8,  with  somewhat  different  details,  will  be 
found  in  rarbonell  de  Gestia  Hareticor,  (Col.  de  Doc.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon, 
XXVin.  2e-7,  123-35). 
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dence  in  full  detail,  and  the  only  defence  lay  in  disabling  the 
witnesses.  Tliis  was  partially  successful,  but  enough  remained 
to  justify  the  inquisitors  in  sapng  in  the  sentence  that  he  could 
have  been  condemned  on  it  but  that,  in  benignity  and  mercy, 
he  was  offered  compurgation.  He  i^-illingly  accepted  it  and 
named  his  compurgulurs,  but  lialf  of  them  refused  to  sustain 
his  oath  of  denial,  declaring  that  through  their  knowledge  of  him 
they  held  hini  as  suspect.  This  wiis  conclusive;  he  was  considered 
to  be  convicted  of  the  charges  and  the  coii-sulta  de  fe  had  no 
hesitation  in  voting  him  to  relaxation.  In  like  manner,  on  P'eb- 
ruary  3,  1503,  Jaynie  Benet  was  burnt  at  Barcelona  because  he 
failed  in  the  cnrur)urgati4m  enjoined  on  liini.' 

A  change,  probalily  attributable  to  the  growing  desire  for  abso- 
lute secrecy,  prcscriljed  by  tlic  Instructions  of  1500,  altered  pro- 
foundly the  prevailing  theory  of  compurgation,  for  it  prohibited 
the  reading  to  the  compurgators  of  the  evidence  and  defence. 
In  their  presence  the  accuseil  was  to  ileny  under  oath  the  charges 
which  were  recapitulateil  by  the  inqiusitors,  ami  the  compurgators 
were  simply  to  be  asked  whether  they  believct!  that  he  swore  the 
truth,  and  no  other  questions/  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
trouble  in  abrogating  the  custom  of  reading  the  evidence,  for  the 
prohibition  hatl  to  be  repeated  in  151-4.^ 

In  the  project  presented  to  Charles  V,  in  1520,  by  the  Conversos, 
with  the  object  of  rendering  the  inquisitorial  (utk-l'ss  less  effective, 
there  was  included  a  nu^ditication  of  compurgation  in  such  wise 
as  to  facilitate  escape/  Of  course  no  attention  was  paid  to  this, 
but  that  some  alteration  of  the  process  was  required  by  justice 
is  marnfest  from  one  or  two  minor  reforms  soon  afterwards. 
In  1523  it  was  ordered  that  the  fiscal  should  not  be  present  after 
the  coinpurgators  were  sworn,  which  is  suggestive  of  his  infliiencing 
them  adversely.  Still  more  essential  was  a  regulation  of  1529, 
forbidding  those  who  had  testified  against  the  accused  from 
seriMng  as  his  compurgators/  Apparently  it  was  one  of  (he  results 
of  suppressing  the  names  of  witnesses  that  the  poor  wretch,  in  his 


'  Archivo  hiat.  nacional,  Inquisicton  de  Toledo,  Lcp.  164,  n.  631. — CarboncU, 
op.  cU.,  p.  154. 

'  Inslrucrioncs  de  1500,  |  8  (Vol.  I,  Apprndix.  p.  r>SOV— ArgucUo,  fol.  14. 

'  Archivn  de  Simancas,  Inqiiisicioii,  Lib.  939,  fol.  102. 

*  Archivpfl  dc  TElftt,  BruxeUes,  Ro^islrc  siir  Ip  fnict  des  h^r^sies,  etc.,  fol. 
652-6  (kindly  communicated  Uy  Fmfyasor  Paul  Kredt'ricqV 

'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  930,  fol.  68,  87, 
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ignorance,  would  sometimes  eall  upon  those  to  save  him  who  had 
been  procuring  his  destruction,  and  the  inquisitors  had  not  suffi- 
cient sense  of  jirstice  to  eAchide  them,  ahhough  they  hati  power 
to  refuse  admission  to  any  one  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  him. 
There  was  also  a  favorable  modification  of  the  ancient  practice 
retjuiring  unaninuty  on  the  part  of  the  conjurators,  for  Simancas 
tells  us  that  the  inquisitors,  when  specifying  the  number  to  act, 
could  also  designate  how  many  defections  would  be  allowed  with- 
out prejudicing  the  result.* 

Yet  by  the  niitklle  of  the  century,  when  Simancas  wrote,  com- 
purgation was  becoming  obsolete.  lie  denounces  it  as  blind, 
perilous  and  deceilful,  and  says  that  it  e8[>ecially  should  not  be 
forced  upon  those  of  Jewish  or  Moorish  descent,  for  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  sentling  them  on  the  direct  roati  to  the  stake,  since  no  one 
could  help  thinking  ill  of  them,  or  at  least  doubting  their  inno- 
cence. Besides,  nearly  all  men  are  now  so  eorru])t^  and  Christian 
charity  is  so  cold,  that  scarce  any  one  can  be  founil  who  will  purge 
another,  or  who  will  not  have  an  evil  suspicion  and  interpret 
matters  for  the  worst.  To  defeat  t!te  accused  it  suffices  for  the 
conjurators  to  say  that  they  tlo  not  know,  or  that  tliey  doubt 
whether  he  has  toki  the  truth,  and  who  is  there  who  will  not  feel 
uncertain  when  he  knows  that  no  one  is  exposed  to  purgation 
unless  he  is  vehemently  suspected.' 

This  is  echoed  l>y  the  Instructions  of  1661,  which  indicate  how 
compurgation  was  passing  out  of  use  by  the  brief  allusion  vouch- 
safed to  it.  It  is  to  be  performed  in  accordance  with  the  Instruc- 
tions, with  such  number  of  compurgators  as  the  consulta  de  fe 
may  prescribe,  but  inquisitors  must  bear  in  minil  tliat  the  malice 
of  men  at  the  present  time  renders  it  j)erilons,  that  it  is  not  much 
in  use,  and  that  it  must  be  eniplnyed  with  the  utmost  caution.' 

Still,  subsec|uently  to  this,  Pablo  Garcfa  gives  full  and  curious 
details  as  to  pror'tnlun*,  which  show  how  it  had  become  hedgeti 
around  with  limitations  that  rendered  it  a  desperate  expedient 
for  the  accused.  The  compurgatoi*s  had  to  be  Old  Phristians, 
zealous  for  the  faith,  wlio  had  known  the  accused  for  a  specified 
number  of  years,  and  were  not  of  kin  or  well  disposed  towards 
him.  He  was  required  to  name  more  tiian  the  number  designated, 
so  as  to  allow  for  those  who  might  have  (]ie<l  or  be  absent,  showing 

Simancffi  de  Cath.  Iiiatitt.  Tit.  lvi.  n.  15. 
"  Ibidem,  n.   12.  31. 
»  Instruccioiies  de  1501,  g  47  (Argruello,  fol.  33). 
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that  he  had  to  act  in  the  solitude  of  the  cell  where  perhaps  he  had 
been  confined  for  years.  When  the  sentence  of  compurgation 
was  announced  to  him,  he  was  given  a  certain  term  in  which  to 
make  his  selection  and,  if  he  allowed  this  to  elapse,  he  was  at  the 
discretion  of  the  tribunal.  No  communication  with  the  com- 
piirgators  was  allowed,  and  when  they  were  assembltnl  vavh  one 
was  separately  and  secretly  examined  to  ascertain  whether  he 
lacked  any  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  what  were  his  relations 
with  the  accused,  whether  he  would  give  anything  to  secure  his 
discharge,  whetlier  any  one  had  spoken  with  him  and  asked  him 
to  serve,  or  whether  he  had  intimated  to  any  of  the  kindred  that 
he  was  willing  to  act.  While  thus  caicfully  guarding  against 
possible  friendsliip,  it  is  significant  that  there  is  no  instruction 
to  inquire  into  possible  enmity. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  with  considerable  impressiveness. 
On  the  table  of  the  audience-chamber  there  were  placed  witli 
much  solemnity  a  cross,  the  gospels,  and  two  lighted  candles. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  in,  his  list  of  selections  was  read  to 
him  and  he  was  asked  if  he  recognized  them,  to  wliich  he  assented 
and  sail!  that  he  presented  them  as  his  compurgators.  They 
were  then  asked  if  they  wished  to  scr\'e  or  not;  if  they  accepted, 
a  solemn  oath  was  taken  by  the  prisoner  to  tell  the  truth  and  not 
to  conceal  it  for  fear  of  death  or  of  loss  of  property'  or  of  honor 
or  for  any  other  reason.  The  inquisitors  then  recited  the  charges 
which  created  vehement  suspicion  and  asked  him,  under  his 
oath,  whether  he  was  guilty  of  them  and.  aft-er  he  had  answered, 
he  was  led  back  to  his  cell.  Then,  if  necessaiy,  the  nature  of 
compurgation  was  explained  to  the  compurgators  and  they  were 
sworn  to  answer  truly  and  not  to  deny  the  truth  for  hate,  or  love, 
or  fear,  or  affection,  or  other  motive.  They  were  kept  apart, 
without  communication  with  each  other,  and  each  was  examined 
separately  and  in  secret  whether  he  understood  what  had  passed 
and  whether,  in  accordance  with  what  he  knew  of  the  accused, 
he  believed  tiiat  he  had  told  the  truth,  and  after  repl>nng  he  was 
made  to  promise  secrecy  under  pain  of  (\\conmnmieation.  The 
answers  were  carefully  taken  down  and  were  signed  by  the  com- 
purgators.' 

Conducted  after  this  fashion  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  com- 
purgation should  be  characterized  as  bhnd  and  perilous.     The 
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*  Pablo  Gorclu,  Ordea  de  Proceasar,  fol.  Od-72. 
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accused  had  to  make  his  selection  bhmlly,  and  the  qualifications 
required  of  conjurators  ahnost  insured  their  unfavorable  opinion, 
at  a  tinic  when  the  operations  of  tlie  Inquisition  had  caused  every 
man  to  look  upon  his  neighbor  with  suspicion,  especially  when 
that  neighbor  was  one  whom  the  tribunal  required  to  undergo 
compurgation.  Yet,  although  the  Inquisition  thus  risked  little 
in  subjecting  doubtful  cases  to  it,  there  was  ample  reason  for  allow- 
ing it  to  fall  into  desuetude.  Secrecy  had  become  a  cardinal 
principle  in  all  incjuisitorial  proceeilings  and  it  was  violated  by 
calhng  in  a  dozen  laymen  to  see  the  prisoner,  to  hear  the  charges 
against  him  and  to  participate  in  the  judgement  to  be  passed  upon 
him.  Besides,  it  was  an  acknowledgement  that  there  were  eases 
in  which  the  a^isumed  onmiscience  and  infallibility  of  the  Ploly 
Office  were  at  favilt,  and  hatl  to  be  supplemented  by  the  random 
opinions  of  a  few  men  seleeteil  by  the  accused.  As  practised  for 
centuries  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  it  had  been  an  easy  method 
for  the  guilty  to  escape  merited  chastisement;  as  modified  by  the 
Inquisition,  it  became  a  pitfall  for  the  innocent;  it  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  inquisitorial  process  as  developed  in  Spain 
and,  while  its  place  in  the  canon  law  prevented  its  formal  aboli- 
tion, the  tribunals  had  exelusive  discretion  as  to  it*s  employment, 
and  that  discretion  was  useil  to  render  it  obsolete.  Still,  it  main- 
tained its  place  as  a  legal  form  of  procedure.  Eacu  as  late  as 
1645,  among  the  interrogatories  pro\nded  for  a  \nsitation,  the 
question  was  still  retained  as  to  whether  the  forms  of  the  Instruc- 
tions were  ob.se^^•ed  in  canonical  compurgation,  ahhough  a  wiiter 
of  the  same  period  tells  us  that  it  is  not  t<^  be  employed  be- 
cause, if  the  accused  overcomes  sufhcient  torture,  he  is  to  be 
discharged.^ 

In  the  Roman  Inquisition  we  find  compurgation  ordered  as 
late  as  1590,  in  the  ease  of  a  priest  of  Piacenza,  accused  of  certain 
heretical  propositions,  the  compurgators  were  to  he  five  bene- 
ficed priests  of  good  character  and  acquainted  witli  the  life  of  the 
accused.  If  the  purgation  was  successful  he  was  to  be  proclaimed 
of  good  repute  as  to  the  faith,  anti  was  to  perform  salutar>'  penance 
for  the  imprudence  of  his  utterances.'     By  the  middle  of  the 


1  Modo  de  Proceder,  fol  62  (Bibl.  nacionaJ,  MSS.,  D.  122).— Archivo  de  AlcaW, 
Hacienda.  Leg.  544»  (Lib.  4). 

»  Decrot.  Sac.  Congr.  Sti  Officii,  p.  43  (Bibl.  del  R.  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Roma, 
Fondo  camerale,  Congr.  del  S.  Officio,  Vol.  3) 
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seventeenth  century,  however,  Carena  tells  us  that  it  had  been 
virtually  disused  by  the  Congregation,  as  most  perilous,  fallar 
cious  and  uncertain/ 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
sentence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Inquisition  had  at  hand  formulas 
adapted  to  every  possible  exigency,  in  the  administration  of  ite 
extensive  and  highly  diversified  jurisdiction.  Until  the  devel- 
opment of  the  authority  of  the  Suprema  over  the  local  tribimals, 
the  use  made  of  these  formulas  depended  on  the  temperament 
of  the  individual  inquisitors,  shielded  as  they  were  from  respon- 
sibility by  secrecy  and  by  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  right 
of  appeal,  except  in  trivial  matters.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
moreover  that,  even  when  their  sentences  may  seem  merciful, 
there  was  always  behind  them  the  most  grievous  infliction  of  an 
infamy  which  affected  the  honor  and  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
lineage. 

*  Carens  Tract,  de  Off.  S.  Inquiait.  p.  388  (Ed.  Lugduni,  1660). 


CHAPTER    II. 

MINOR  PENALTIES 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  general  penal  system  of  the  Inqui- 
sition has  been  considerpti,  but  for  its  proper  comprehension  a 
brief  exposition  of  its  several  penalties  la  requisite.  In  this  it 
is  unnecessary  to  treat  of  ct)nf]Hcation  antl  peeuniary  penance 
which  have  already  been  iliscusseJ  as  constituting  the  ^nancial 
basis  of  the  existence  of  the  Holy  tJlHce. 


RKPRIMAND. 


Of  the  minor  inflictions,  the  most  nearly  imiversal  was  the 
reprimaiuL  It  is  naturally  alj.sent  from  the  severer  sentences  of 
reconciliation  and  relaxation  but,  with  these  exceptions,  scarce 
any  <li'f(Midarit  escaped  it,  no  matter  how  groundless  the  aeciLsa- 
tion  was  proved  to  be,  or  how  plainly  his  innocence  was  mani- 
fested. The  freedom  with  which  it  was  administered  is  evidenced 
in  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  reports  of  the  Toledo 
tribunal — ''us  no  ofTence  was  proved,  he  wat>  reprimamled  and 
warned  for  the  future."*  We  have  seen  that  some  strict  con- 
structionists held  that  reprimand  was  incompatible  with  sui^pen- 
sion,  but  that  this  principle  was  universally  tlisregarded.  The 
same  authority  asserts  that  no  reprimand  was  to  be  administered 
without  a  formal  sentence,  but  cases  are  numerous  in  which  it 
ia  expressly  recorded  that  the  party  was  re])rimanik'd  without  a 
sentence,  and  sometimes  this  was  by  the  special  command  of  the 
Suprema.  In  the  Valladolid  tribunal  there  were  eight  such  cases 
in  the  year  1641.^  To  scold  the  defendant  was  one  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  inquisitor,  from  the  use  of  which  he  rarely  al>- 


1  MSS.  of  Lihrar>'  of  Univ.  of  Hftlle,  Yc.  20,  T.  I— "Y  do  resultando  culpa 
fuele  reprehendido  y  advertido  pnra  adelanto." 

*  Arcliivo  liist.  naoiona],  Inqiiisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2fi9,  fol.  80. — MSS.  of 
Libran'  of  Univ.  of  Tlnlb,  toe.  cU. — Archive  de  Simancas,  luquisicion,  I^.  562, 
fol.  3.  6,  9.  U,  13.  16,  17,  22,  28,  20 
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stained,  especially  as  it  afforded  the  opportunity  of  expatiating  on 
the  benignity  which  imposed  penalties  so  incommensurate  with 
the  offences. 

The  severity  of  the  infliction  varied  with  his  temper  and  power 
of  invective,  but  constant  practice  rendered  him  skilful  in  detecting 
the  sensitive  places,  ami  in  applying  the  lash  where  it  would  be 
most  keenly  felt.  There  were  those  among  the  victims  who  re- 
garded this  as  a  severer  penalty  than  a  pecuniaiy  penance,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  occasionally  drew  forth  remonstrance 
and  retort,  which  wpre  promptly  sujjpressed  by  the  infliction  of  a 
fine  for  the  expenses  of  the  tribunal.*  No  record  was  made  of 
reprimands,  beyond  tlje  fact  of  their  utterance,  but  there  is  one 
which  chances  to  have  been  preserved  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  elalioratetl  and  reduced  to  writing.  It  was  adnunistered 
by  the  Licentiate  Juan  <le  Manozca,  who  had  been  Presi<lent  of  the 
Chancellery  of  Granada,  to  an  unlucky  gentleinun  prosecuted  for 
having  said  that  beUef  in  matters  of  faith  was  good  breeding. 
He  had  made  the  case  worse  by  arguing^  in  his  defence,  that  he 
could  conceive  of  no  word  more  applicable  to  the  matter  than 
coriesiaj  and  that  his  long  residence  at  the  court  had  familiarized 
him  with  all  tlie  niceties  of  the  Castilian  tongue.  For  this,  as  a 
proposition  ill-sounding  and  savoring  of  heresy,  Mailozca  be- 
labored him  through  ten  closely-written  pages  of  savage  ridicule. 
"In  the  Andalusian  tunny  fishery"  he  said  "there  may  be  seen 
an  infinity  of  tunnies,  the  smallest  of  them  as  big  as  3''ou,  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  will  show  the  least  particle  (if  salt,  although  they 
have  lived  in  the  midst  of  salt/'  So  he  went  on,  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  the  classic  poets  anil  Plato,  to  prove  that  tlie  unfortu- 
nate culprit  was  an  ignoramus,  closely  approaching  a  heretic. 
Such  ignorance  was  likened  to  the  unfruitful  ears  of  corn  which, 
according  to  Christ,  are  onl}''  fit  to  l>e  swept  up  and  burnt,  and 
the  diatribe  conclmled  with  the  significant  warning  that  it  was 
the  Inquisition  which  gathered  such  worthless  stocks  and  deliv- 
ered them  to  the  secular  arm^  that  they  might  pass  through 
temporal  to  eternal  flame.'  Doubtless  the  t-nljjrit  was  a  fool,  but 
his  folly  merited  no  such  terrific  warning. 


»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Toledo,  Yc,  20.  T.  I. 

*  Repreenaion  de  un  Inquisidor  4  un  lleo  (MSS.  of  Bodleian  Ubraxy,  Arch. 
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Suspicion  of  heresy,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  in  itself,  a  crime 
requiring  punishnient.  In  accusations  of  formal  heresy  wliich 
faileil  of  proof,  there  remained,  a.s  a  rule,  at  least  suispicion,  and 
there  was  besides  a  nuinber  of  offences  wliich,  though  not  in  them- 
selves heretical,  were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition by  a  more  or  less  forced  assumption  that  they  inferred 
suspicion  of  heresy — that  no  one  who  believed  rightly  as  to  sacra- 
ments and  points  of  doctrine  could  be  guilty  of  them.  In  the 
Old  Inquisition^  this  suspicion  was  classified  as  light,  vehement 
or  violent  and  these  distinctions  were  retained  in  the  New.  Vio- 
lent suspicion,  however,  may  be  discarded  from  consideration 
here,  for  it  sufficc{l  for  condenuiation  iintl,  in  practice,  it  admitted 
of  no  disproof  or  explanation  for,  although  theoretically  it  might 
be  explained  avtay,  this  was  but  a  bare  possibiUty.  As  Fena  says, 
it  created  presumption  of  law,  as  when  a  man  remained  for  a  year 
under  exconununieation/ 

The  distinction  between  li^ht  and  vehement  suspicion  was  some- 
what nebulous.  Like  everything  else  in  the  vague  region  of  morals, 
it  was  incapable  of  accurate  definition,  and  each  case  had  to  be 
decidei]  on  its  own  merits,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  judges. 
Alberghini's  attempted  lest  of  infrequent  or  habitual  performance 
of  acts  inferring  suspicion  fails  utterly  in  practice  and  moreover 
leaves  unsettled  the  more  important  and  conmion  class  of  cases 
where  testimony  was  insufhcient  for  conviction  and  yet  too  strong 
for  acquittal.'  Moreover,  suspicion  might  be  modified  by  exterior 
circumstances,  as  when  Miguel  Calvo  tells  us  that,  with  Moriscos, 
however  slender  may  be  the  suspicion,  it  must  be  treated  as  vehe- 
ment.' It  was  e\'idently  impossible  to  prescribe  any  absolute 
rule,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Inquisition  that  it  rarely  pro- 
nounced suspicion  to  be  vehement,  while  light  suspicion  occurs 
in  almost  all  sentences  short  of  reconciliation.  Thus,  in  the  Toledo 
record  from  1648  to  1794,  there  are  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
abjurations  de  levi  and  only  fifty-one  de  vekementi — or  about  an 
average  of  one  every  three  years.* 


*  Eymerioi  Director.  P.  n,  Q.  Iv,  n.  10. — Pegna?  Comment.  80  in  toe 

■  Alborghini,  Mannalin  Qualifirator.  Cap.  xv,  n.  1-3. 

■  Archive  de  Alcalfi,  Hacienda,  Leg.  644'  (Lib.  4). 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  L^.  1. 
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Whatever  other  punishment  might  be  visited  on  suspicion, 
abjuration  of  heresy  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  heresy  sus- 
pected, was  indi-^pensable.  This  could  be  administered  either  in 
the  autlience-chaniber,  or  in  a  public  auto  de  fe,  and  was  an 
impressive  ceremony.  In  the  face  of  a  cross  and  with  liis  hand 
on  the  gospels,  tlie  culprit  swore  that  he  accepted  tiie  Catholic 
faith  and  detested  and  anathematized  every  species  of  heresy, 
and  e-specially  that  of  wliich  he  was  suspect.  He  jjledged  hiniaelf 
always  to  keep  the  faith  of  the  ('hurch  and  to  l>e  obedient  to  the 
pope  and  the  papal  decrees.  He  declared  that  all  who  opposed 
the  Catholic  faith  were  worthy  of  condemnation,  promising  never 
ti)  join  them,  but  in  persecute  tliem  and  denounce  thcrii  to  prelates 
and  inquisitors.  He  swore  to  receive  patiently  and  humbly  all 
penance  imposed  on  him,  and  to  fulfil  it  with  all  his  strengUi. 
If  the  al>juratifin  was  for  V\^h\  suspicion,  he  consented  and  desired 
that,  if  lie  failt'd  in  iiuy  part  of  this,  lie  should  he  held  as  impeni- 
tent and  he  submitted  himself  to  the  correction  and  severity  of 
the  canons,  so  that  the  penalties  prescribed  in  them  should  be 
executed  on  his  person,  and  finally  he  cidle<l  upon  the  notary  to 
record  it  and  on  all  present  to  serve  as  witnesses.  If  the  alijura- 
tion  was  for  vehement  suspicion,  he  consented  and  desired  that, 
if  he  failed  in  his  promises,  he  sliould  be  held  and  eunsiilered  as 
a  relapsed  and  suffer  the  penaHies  provided  for  relapse.  Tills 
was  the  difference  between  abjuration  de  hn  and  abjuration  de 
vehenienti,  so  often  alUuled  to  above,  and  it  was  of  no  small  import 
under  the  canons.  After  the  former,  reincidence  in  the  offence 
entailcil  no  sivecial  [>enalty;  it  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal 
merely  to  repeat  the  previous  sentence,  or  to  aggravate  it,  as  tlie 
case  nught  apjiear  to  deserve.  But,  after  the  latter,  reincidence 
was  relapse,  for  which  the  canons  decreed  irrevocable  burning, 
ipso  jacto  and  without  Irial.  T(»  iin|iress  this  on  the  {x^nitent, 
his  abjuration  de  vekementi  was  written  out  and  he  was  made  to 
siji^n  it.  TliMiij  on  the  next  day  after  the  luito  ch*  fo,  he  was  brought 
into  the  audience-chamber,  it  was  reail  to  liim  and  he  was  warned 
to  observe  its  conditions  for,  if  he  should  again  fall  into  any  heresy 
whatever,  he  would  be  treatetl  as  a  r<*lapsed  withoiit  mercy,  and 
it  would  bo  the  same  if  he  did  nut  perfdrin  the  jxTunu'e  imposed.' 

In  spite  of  these  impressive  formalities,  I  think  it  doubtful 


n 
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*  Pablo  Garcfa,  Orden  de  Procpssar,  fol.  3S-9. — Archivo  hist,  nacional,  lnq\ 
oion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  40B. — Archix'o  de  SimoDCott,  Inquisiaion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  1 
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whether,  after  the  first  furious  rush  of  persecution  was  past,  the 
extreme  penalty  of  relaxation,  for  reinciilence  after  abjuration 
de  vehemeniij  was  custoniar}'.  As  a  rule,  in  the  later  i>erio(is, 
inquisitors  rather  endeavored  to  avoid  relaxation  and,  nhile  they 
were  callous,  they  were  not  apt  to  be  unnecessarily  cruel.  I  have 
not  hajipened  to  meet  with  such  a  case,  while  I  have  found  more 
than  one  in  which  the  canons  were  not  obser^'ed.  In  fact,  a 
learned  writ-er  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  argues 
elaborately,  with  the  citation  of  many  authorities,  to  show  that 
reincidence  after  abjuration  tk  vehevicnii  does  not  incur  the  punish- 
ment of  relapse,  despite  the  penalties  expressed  in  the  formula,  and 
this  would  appear  to  have  been  tacitly  accepted,  for  a  custom 
arose  of  specifying  in  the  sentence  whether  or  not  the  abjuration 
should  entail  the  penalty.  Thus,  in  1725  at  Cuenca,  Doctor 
Zapata,  accused  of  Judaism,  was  retiulred  to  abjure  ile  vehi^mcnii 
with  liability  to  relaxation,  while  in  1794,  at  Toledo,  Damaso  Jos6 
L6pez  de  Crua,  for  heretical  propositinns,  was  sentenced  to  similar 
abjiiration  without  such  liability/  There  was  another  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  i>f  abjuration,  for  those  wlio  abjured  de 
vchemenii  were  subject  to  the  disp;race  of  appearing  in  an  auto  de 
fe  and  of  wearing  a  Himbcnito  dc  viedia  ab-pa—or  with  one  band 
of  color  across  it,  before  and  behind.* 

The  Instructions  of  1561  state  that,  when  there  is  semi-proof, 
or  such  indications  that  the  accused  cannot  be  acquitted,  there  are 
three  remedies,  compurgation,  torture  nr  abjuration ;  but  this  is 
scarce  correct,  for  those  who  succeeded  in  compurgation  were 
always,  and  those  who  overcame  torture  wert^  generally,  re(|uired 
to  abjure.  The  Tn.^tructions  add  that  abjuration^  whether  for 
light  or  vehement  suspicion,  is  rather  a  measure  to  inspire  fear 
for  the  future  than  a  punishment  fr>r  the  past,  and  therefore  it 
is  usually  accompanied  \vitl»  jxTuniary  penance.^  In  fact,  it  was 
only  in  trifling  cases,  or  in  suspensions,  that  aljjuration  was  not 
Bssoeinte<i  with  much  severer  penalties.  This  was  inevitable  in 
the  large  class  of  offences  which,  by  a  strained  construction, 
inferre<i  susj)ieion  of  hereby.  Tn  these,  when  guilt  was  proven, 
it  received  its  aj^propriate  punishment,  perliaps  of  scourging 
or  the  galleys,  an<l  the  abjuration  was  a  mere  formality  to  satisfy 

•  Bibl.  imcional,  MSS.,  Pp.  2.S,  Q.  4;  Rjidcm  lOc,  53.— Archive  hist,  nacional, 
Inqiii»icion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

*  Bibl.  nacional,  MK^.,  V,  377,  Cap.  ii.  g  9. 

'  Inatruccionea  de  1501,  {  46  (.Vrguello,  fo!.  33). 
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the  artificial  ascriptiun  of  horotical  belief.  In  cases  of  suspicion 
of  real  heresy,  abjuration,  whether  t/e  leri  or  (k  vehnnenli,  was 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  punishment.  Thus  in  the  Toledo 
auto  of  February  7,  1694,  Luis  de  Vargas,  for  *' suspicions  of 
Judaism/'  was  sentenced  to  abjure  de  Im,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  ducats  and  to  be  exiled  for  six  years  from  various 
places.  So,  in  1715,  at  Toledo,  the  Carmelite  Fraj'  Francisco 
Martfnez  de  Salaaar,  "for  crimes  vehemently  suspect  of  heresy/' 
appeared  in  the  audience-cham}>er  with  a  sanbenito  de  media 
aspa^  in  the  presence  of  twelve  priests;  lie  abjure<l  de  vehemenli, 
was  sternly  repriTnanded  ancl  thrratened,  and  sentenced  to  a  long 
list  of  penalties,  including  deijrivation  of  functions,  reclusion 
for  six  years  in  a  convent  anil  a  circular  discipline  in  the  Car- 
melite house  of  Toledo.'  On  this  composite  sentence  the  consulta 
de  fe  had  evidently  exhausted  its  ingenuity,  anil  the  abjiu^ation 
was  merely  a  formal  necessity  to  justify  the  rest.  Yet,  while 
abjuration  in  itself  can  scarce  be  termed  a  punishment  it  was, 
even  when  only  de  leri^  an  infliction  of  no  Ihtle  severity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infamy  winch  it  entailed,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Villanueva  case,  where  the  victim  and  his  kindred  struggled  for 
80  many  years  in  Rome  to  have  it  removed. 


EXILE. 


Frequent  allusions  above  to  exile  as  occurring  in  sentences 
indicate  how  customar\^  a  feature  it  was  in  the  penal  s3'stem  of 
the  Inquisition.  By  itself,  or  in  combination  with  other  penalties, 
it  was  an  unfailing  resort  in  offences  that  diil  not  incur  the  graver 
punishment  of  imprisonment.  It  could  be  varied  indefinitely, 
to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  each  case,  and  the  tribunals  exercised 
the  widest  discretion  in  its  employment.  In  its  usual  form  it 
designated  certain  places  and  a  fixed  number  of  leagues  around 
them,  which  the  penitent  was  forbidden  to  enter.  The  list  of 
proscribed  localities  as  a  rule  included  Madrid,  or  rather  the  royal 
rrsidcnces,  the  seat  of  the  tribunal,  the  dwflling-place  of  the 
culprit,  if  this  was  not  comprised  in  the  others,  and  any  other 
towns,  sometimes  amounting  to  four  or  five,  where  he  had  been 
known  in  his  guilty  career.    Although  this  was  a  convenient 
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resource  to  the  tribunal,  it  was  a  somewhat  irrational  penalty, 
the  severity  of  which  could  hardly  be  guessed  at,  for  while  it  might 
be  scarce  more  than  an  inconvenience  to  one  offender,  it  might 
be  the  destruction  of  a  career  to  a  uierchant  establislied  in  business, 
or  to  a  profesvsional  man  with  an  assurerl  cHenitle.  Considera- 
tions of  this  kind,  however,  rarely  influenced  the  tribunals  and,  in 
the  Toledaa  record  of  1575-1610  we  find  exile  included  in  a 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  sentences. 

The  length  of  exile  was  always  .sprfified,  and  varied  from  some 
months  to  a  life-time,  but  it  usually  was  a  term  of  a  few  years. 
Sometimes  it  was  <lividcd  into  two  porlions,  the  first  jyreciso  or 
absolute,  the  second  voiuvtario  or  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  tribunal— apparently  as  an  incentive  to  amendment.  A  var- 
iant of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  Diego  de  Toro,  sentenced  for 
bigamy  at  Toledo  in  1652,  to  four  years  of  exile  absolutely  and 
four  years  more  which  he  was  to  fulfil  whene\'er  the  tribunal 
should  see  fit  to  order  it,  thus  holding  it  over  him  intlefinitely.' 

It  was  not  often  that  the  Intiuisition  exercised  the  power  of 
banishment  from  Spain,  but  it  did  not  beeilate  to  assume  such 
authority  when  it  saw  fit,  and  a  converse  to  this  was  the  occasional 
prohibition  to  leave  Spain,  of  which  an  instance  is  cited  above 
(p.  102).  Another  form,  in  which  the  wide  discretion  of  the 
tribunals  was  exlnbite^l,  was  forbidding  the  penitent  to  approach 
within  a  specified  distance  of  the  sca-coapt.  This  was  not  infre- 
quent in  sentences  on  Moiiscos,  whose  relations  with  Barbary 
always  excited  apprehension,  but  it  is  not  apparent  why  the  "V^alla- 
jlolid  tribunal,  in  lOr^O,  when  sentencing  Diego  de  la  Pena  for 
Jewish  tendencies,  should  have  included  an  inhibition  to  aj)proach 
within  eight  leagues  of  any  sea- port  without  a  special  licence.* 

Again,  we  sometimes  find  a  penitent  exiled  to  some  particular 
place  for  a  term  of  years,  anil  this  is  frequently  combined  with 
provisions  for  keeping  him  under  sur\'ei!!anee.  Thus  the  \'alla- 
dolid  tribunal,  in  1659,  sentenced  Isabel  Rubia  and  Maria  Martin, 
for  sorcery,  to  reside  for  four  years  in  a  place  to  be  designate<.l, 
where  there  was  an  official  to  whom  they  must  present  themselves 
monthly  and  who  would  report  as  to  their  amendment,'  This 
was  sometimes  a  form  of  commutation  for  iniprisonment,  as  in 
the  case  of   Isabel  Ni'ifiez,  sentenced  at  Cuenca  to  prison  and 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquiaicion  de  Toledo,  I,eg,  1. 
'  Archivo  de  SimancaSj  loquiaicion,  Leg.  552,  fol.  41. 

*  Ibidem,  fol.  42. 
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Sanbenito,  which  was  modified  to  four  years'  exile  at  San  Clemente. 
December  24,  1657,  she  presented  a  notarial  certificate  of  her 
being  there  and  begged  that,  as  she  was  74  years  old  and  very 
poor  and  miserable,  she  might  be  released,  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  the  prince  (Felipe-Prosper)  or  at  least  have  the  place  changed 
to  Alcald,  Guadalajara  or  Pastrana,  where  there  were  people 
who  would  help  her.  This  pitiful  petition  was  simply  endorsed  to 
be  filed  with  the  papers  of  the  case,  which  indicates  that  it  was 
refused.'  A  more  rigorous  example  of  this,  which  shows  that 
no  limit  was  placed  on  the  discretion  of  the  Inquisition,  was  the 
banishment  for  life  to  the  Philippines,  in  1802,  of  two  frailes 
concerned  in  the  imposture  of  Isabel  Marfa  Herraiz,  known  as 
the  Beata  of  Cuenca.*  Conversely,  a  penitent  might  be  prohibited 
to  leave  a  designated  place,  as  when,  in  1599,  Rodrigo  Ramirez, 
a  Morisco  of  Yepes,  was  forbidden  for  three  years  to  leave  Yepes 
without  licence.' 

As  the  ordinary  form  of  exile  was  easily  violated,  the  sentence, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  was  frequently  accompanied  with  a  threat 
of  increased  penalties  for  non-fulfilment.  In  Toledo  this  seems 
ordinarily  to  be  a  doubling  of  the  original  term,  but  frequently  it 
was  more  severe  as,  in  1604,  at  Valencia,  the  sentence  of  Barto- 
lom^  Posca  added  to  this  a  hundred  lashes  and,  in  1607,  Francisco 
Xiner,  condemned  to  five  years'  exile,  was  threatened  with  three 
years  of  galleys.*  It  was  probably  to  check,  in  some  degree,  the 
facility  for  evasion  that  the  Suprema,  in  1665,  required  the 
tribunals  to  furnish  it  with  a  description  of  the  culprit  whenever 
they  pronounced  a  sentence  of  exile.  As  this  always  comprised 
Madrid  and,  as  the  capital  was  likely  to  attract  the  homeless  waifs, 
details  which  might  assist  in  their  identification  were  useful.' 


RAZING    HOUSES. 

In  the  imperial  jurisprudence,  houses  in  which  heretics  held 
their  conventicles  were  forfeited  to  the  Church  and  this  provision 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  1183,  fol.  6. 

*  Llorente,  Hist,  crit.,  Cap.  xliii,  Art.  iv,  n,  1. 

»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. — Ibidem,  Inquisicion 
de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  10,  fol.  1,  7,  41,  42. 

»  Libro  XIII  de  Cartas,  fol.  38  (MSS.  of  Am.  Philos.  Society). 
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was  adopted  in  the  legislation  of  Alfonso  X.*  When  prosecution 
was  systematized  in  the  thirteenth  century,  this  was  modified  to 
tearing  down  all  houses  in  which  heretics  were  found,  the  site 
remaining  forever  acciu*8ed  and  unfit  for  hiiman  habitation.  This 
was  accepted  by  the  Church  and  found  its  way  into  all  the  lands 
that  admitted  the  Inquisition,'  Aragon  adopted  it  and  when, 
about  1340,  the  Spiritual  Franciscan  Fray  Bonanato  was  burnt, 
and  his  disciples  were  scattered,  the  building  which  they  had 
occupied  at  Villafranca  del  Panada,  near  Barcelona,  was  levelled 
to  the  ground.' 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule  would  have  led  to  great  destruction  and  serious 
impairment  of  the  value  of  confiscations.  It  seems  therefore  to 
have  been  reserved  for  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  or  apos- 
tates had  been  accustomed  to  assemble,  and  then  the  king,  as 
the  recipient  of  confiscations,  decided  the  matter.  A  letter  of 
Ferdinand,  May  23, 1501,  to  Aliaga  his  receiver  at  Valencia,  states 
that  the  inquisitors  have  asked  him  to  decree  the  destruction  of 
a  house  in  which  a  s3Tiagogue  had  been  found,  to  which  he  assents 
with  the  suggestive  addition  that  the  civic  authorities  must  be 
ordered  to  offer  no  opposition.  It  turned  out  that  Ferdinand 
had  already  given  the  house  to  Juan  P^rez,  the  scrivener  of  seques- 
trations, whereupon  he  ordered  Aliaga  to  have  it  appraised  and 
to  pay  the  value  to  P^rez.*  He  seems  to  have  offered  no  opposition 
to  Lucero's  operations  in  C6rdova,  where  a  nmnber  of  houses 
were  torn  down  as  having  served  as  synagogues,  and  he  ordered 
them  rebuilt  when  the  Congregacion  Cat61ica  assembled  at  Val- 
ladolid,  in  1509,  pronounced  the  prosecutions  fictitious.* 

When  the  confiscations  passed  to  the  Inquisition,  financial  con- 
siderations apparently  got  the  better  of  zeal,  for  when,  in  1539, 
at  Valencia,  trials  of  a  number  of  Judaizers  revealed  that  a  cruci- 
fix had  been  maltreated  in  a  house  used  for  their  assemblies,  and 
the  tribunal  desired  authority  for  its  destruction  and  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  chapel,  the  Suprema  replied  cautiously  with  a  num- 
ber of  questions  as  to  value,  location  and  expense,  as  there  were 


*  Constt.  V,  vin,  I  3,  Cod.  i,  v. — Siete  Partidaa,  P.  vii,  Tit.  xxxvi,  ley  5. 

'  Alexand.  PP.  IV,  Bull  Ad  extirpanda,  §  21.— Huillard  Br^hoUes,  Hist.  Diplom. 
Frid.  11,  T.  IV,  pp.  299-300.— Pegnae  Comment.  92  in  Eymerici  Director.  P.  iii. 
"  Eymerici  Director.  P.  ii,  Q.  11. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  1. 

*  Llorente,  Afiales,  I,  359. 
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no  funds  for  the  purpose,  aiul  it  ordered  the  auto  de  fe  to  be  held, 
reserving  decision  as  to  the  house.*  The  siibseiiumit  proceedings 
against  the  convicts,  who  revoked  their  confessions,  show  that  the 
house  was  still  stamhng  four  or  five  years  hitor. 

There  was  no  such  hesitation  in  the  stimukted  excitement  follow- 
ing the  discoveiy  of  Protestantism  in  high  places  in  1559.  When, 
in  the  ValladoUd  auto  de  fe  of  May  21,  the  Cazalla  family  were 
nearly  exterminated^  the  house  of  the  mother,  Leonor  de  Vibero, 
where  the  little  group  used  to  assemble,  was  razetl,  and  a  pillar 
was  erected  on  the  sfjot,  with  an  inscription  that  can  still  be  read — 
"During  the  pontificate  of  Paul  I\'  and  the  reign  of  Philip  II, 
the  Holy  Office  of  the  Imiuisition  condemnetl  this  building  of 
Pedro  de  Cazalla  and  Leonor  tic  Vibero  his  wife  to  be  torn  down 
and  levelled  with  the  ground,  since  here  the  Lutherans  assembled 
to  hold  meetings  against  our  holy  Catholic  faith  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  May  21,  1559.''  Similarly  in  the  great  auto  of  Seville, 
September  24,  1559,  the  houses  of  Luis  de  Alerego  and  Isabel 
de  Baena,  which  had  ser\Td  as  Protestant  conventicles,  were 
destroyed,' 

A  thrifty  disposition  to  restrain  inconsiderate  zeal  for  obliter- 
ating the  receptacles  of  heresy  was  manifested  by  the  Suprenia, 
in  15G5,  when  it  forliade  the  razing  of  a  house  unless  it  belonged 
to  the  delinquents  and  thus  would  not  have  to  be  paid  for.*  This 
restriction^  however,  was  not  observed  on  an  occasion  which  was 
perhaps  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
the  practice.  In  the  great  Madrid  auto  of  July  4,  1632,  which 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Philip  IV,  among  those  who  were 
burnt  were  Miguel  Ilodrfguez  and  his  \snfe  Isabel  Nunez  Alvdrez, 
in  whose  house  not  only  were  held  Jewish  meetings,  but  an  image 
of  Clirist  had  been  scourged  and  when  it  shed  blood  and  thrice 
spoke  to  them  they  consumed  it  with  fire.  Of  course  it  was 
doomed  anfl  on  the  day  after  the  execution  the  Inquisition  ordered 
it  to  be  appraised  in  order  that  the  owner  might  be  compensated. 
He  was  the  Licentiate  Barquero,  a  highly  respected  jurist,  who 
protested  against  its  dcj^truction  until  he  received  good  security 
for  its  value.    No  time  was  lost.    On  the  6th  the  Inquisitor 
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*  Archive  de  Simanoas,  Inquidctoa,  Lib.  78,  fol.  235. 

'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  S,  121. — Pegnffi  Comment.  92  in   EjTncrici 
P.    HI.— Ed.   BiVhrner,   Franciaca    Herodndcz,   p.   228. — Archive  de  S 
Hacienda,  Leg.  2.5,  fol.  2. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquimcion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  19. 
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Cristoval  de  Ibarra,  accompanied  by  the  Admiral  of  Castile,  the 
Duke  of  Medina  de  la  Torres  and  other  gentlemen,  many  familiars 
and  a  crowd  of  workmen,  and  preceded  by  a  guartl  of  halberdiers 
with  banner  and  drums,  marched  to  the  spot,  where  a  secretary 
read  a  proclamation  of  the  Tolnlo  tribunal  to  the  effect  that  it 
ordered  the  demolition  of  the  house  where  a  holy  Christ  had  been 
scourged  and  maltreated.  Then  the  drums  beat  and  the  work- 
men assailed  the  structure  so  zealously  that  by  nine  o'clock  that 
night  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  it  left,  the  populace  eagerly  aiding 
them  in  tearing  the  stones  from  the  walls  and  cari'jing  off  the 
timbers.  The  site  was  not  left,  as  the  canons  tlirect,  to  be  a  recep- 
tacle of  filth.  Money  was  raised  and  a  Capuchin  convent  was 
erected,  known  as  La  Paciencia,  in  remembrance  of  the  patience 
with  which  Christ  had  borne  the  indignities  heaped  upon  liim/ 
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It  might  be  presupposed  that,  in  dealing  with  spiritual  offences, 
and  professing  that  its  main  object  was  the  salvation  of  souls, 
the  Inquisition  wouhl  incline  rather  to  spiritual  exercises  than  to 
pecuniary  and  corporal  punishments— that  it  would  seek  to  instruct 
and  elevate  the  spirit  rather  than  to  aftlict  the  botly.  Religious 
persecution,  however,  has  always  preferred  the  harshness  of  coer- 
cion, and  has  hehl  that  the  surest  way  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
soul  was  to  torment  the  fiesh.  Wo  need  therefore  not  be  surprised 
to  see  how  insignificant  a  place  siiirilual  ])enances  held  in  the 
sentences  of  the  Holy  Office,  antl  it  would  scarce  be  worth  while  to 
consider  theni  except  to  note  huw  little  was  the  importance  attrib- 
uted to  them  by  the  tribunals. 

Except  in  trifling  cases,  which  merited  no  real  punishment, 
such  spiritual  penances  as  we  occasionally  meet  with  are  conjoined 
with  material  penalties.  A  man  sentenced  to  imprisonment  may 
perhaps  be  requireil  to  fast  on  Fridays  for  six  months  or  a  year, 
and  to  recite  on  those  days  a  prescribed  number  of  Ave  Marias 
and  Paternosters  or  other  prayers.  Pilgrimages  to  shrines  as 
distant  as  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  or  St.  James  of  Compostela, 
so  frequently  prescribed  in  the  metlieval  Inquisition,  were  un- 
known.    It  is  true  that  the  formula  of  sentence  on  the  reconciled. 


'  Auto  de  la  Fe  celcbrada  on  Madrid,  esto  afio  de  lfi32  (Bodleian  Librarj', 
Arch.  Seld.  I,  1).— Uorente,  Hist,  crit,  Cap.  xixviii,  Art.  1,  n.  7, 
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condemning  them  to  prison,  requires  them  on  Saturdays  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  some  designated  shrine  in  the  vleinity,  where  on 
their  knees  they  must  repeat  with  devotion  five  Paters,  Ave  Marias, 
Credos  ami  Salve  Reginas,  but  this  was  not  often  used  in  prartice.^ 
Clerical  offenders,  sentenced  to  reclusion  in  convents,  frequently 
had  spiritual  exercises  included  among  numerous  other  inflictions. 
While  this  moderation  was  the  rule,  occasionally  of  course  the 
unlimited  discretion  of  the  tribunals  made  exceptions,  as  in  a 
singularly  ill-]udged  penance  imposed  at  Toledo,  in  1653,  on  Gero- 
nima  Mendes,  a  child  ten  years  of  age,  convicted  of  Judaism,  who 
was  sentenced  to  a  month's  instruction  in  th(^  faith  and  the  daily 
recitation  of  the  rosary  for  a  year.  Seeing  that  the  rosarj'  con- 
sists of  seventeen  Paternosters,  abctecn  Gloria  Patris,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-three  Ave  Marias  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  one  can  esti- 
mate the  burden  imposed  on  a  child  of  such  tentler  years  and  how 
little  it  would  conduce  to  training  the  youthful  penitent  in  a  love 
for  the  faith."  Such  an  infliction  however  was  exceptional,  and  it 
frequently  happens,  in  the  reports  of  the  tribunals,  after  detailing 
the  material  portions  of  a  sentence,  that  there  is  a  mere  general 
allusion  to  "some  spiritual  ])enances,"  wliich  suggests  how  slender 
was  the  consideration  bestowetl  on  them.  There  is  one  type  of 
bettLT  promise,  not  infrequent  in  the  later  period,  such  as  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  at  Toledo,  in  1777,  on  iVntonio  Rubio  and  Diego 
Gonadlez,  condemned  for  heretical  acts  an<l  blasphemy,  the  former 
to  five  years'  labor  in  the  arsenal  of  Cartagena  and  the  latter  to 
three  years  in  the  presidio  of  Couta,  both  of  whom  werr  requircfl, 
before  leaving  prison,  to  perform  fifteen  days  of  spiritual  exercises 
under  a  director  who  would  instruct  them.* 

The  hearing  of  mass  as  a  penitent,  which  was  a  very  frequent 
infliction,  cannot  be  classed  as  a  spiritual  penance — it  was  a 
simple  humiliation  and  was  so  intended,  especially  when  performed 
publicly  in  church. 


UNUSUAL    PENALTIES. 


A  few  instances  will  indicate  how  the  tribimals  sometimes  used 
their  wide  discretion  in  adapting  to  any  given    case  what  was 

'  Pahlo  Osrcfn,  Ordrn  df  Processar,  fol.  34. 

'  Archivo  lust,  nacioaal,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  L 

'  Ibidem. 
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deomeil  an  iifipropriati*  penalty.  It  is  true  that  when  Valencia, 
ill  1539^  made  Fray  Torres,  a  priest,  appear  in  a  i)ublic  auto  de 
fe,  with  a  hridSe  in  liis  mouth  and  a  pannier  of  straw  on  his  back, 
the  Suprcnia  rebuked  it  and  forbade  sucli  eccentricities  for  the 
future.'  So  when,  in  1568,  Inciuisitor  Morales  reported  that, 
during  his  visit  to  San  Sebastian,  he  had  condemned  certain  ofTen- 
ders  to  have  sermons  preached  at  tlxrir  rx[)ense,  tlie  Suprema 
mildly  remarked  that  this  was  a  novelty.^  In  an  auto  de  fe  at 
Llerena,  in  1579,  there  was  a  negress  named  Catalina^  the  slave 
of  a  man  of  Zafra.  It  was  doubtless  through  consideration  of 
his  interests  that  she  was  spared  the  eorpoi'al  ciiasfiHement  visited 
on  her  accomplices,  but  there  was  a  distinct  invasion  of  his  rights 
in  a  prohibition  to  liim  to  si'll  her  without  licence  from  the  in- 
quisitors.' In  1607,  at  Valencia,  a  single  witness  accused  Maria 
Tubarri,  a  Morisca  midwife,  of  using  Moorish  ceremonies  in 
baptising  infants,  and  of  cu'cuincising  the  males;  the  proof,  against 
her  denial,  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  justify  torture  and  she 
was  re(iuired  only  to  abjure  de  levif  but  she  was  deprived  for  life 
of  practising  her  profession/  There  was  wisdom,  if  a  trifle  arbi- 
trary, in  a  sentence  at  Toledo,  in  1685,  on  Lucas  Morales  for 
blasphemy,  for  it  included,  among  other  penalties,  a  prohibition 
to  gamble — a  sensible  provision  against  relapse,  for  gaming  was 
recognized  as  the  most  prolific  source  of  blasphemy.^ 

There  was  the  same  latitude  in  vindictive  as  in  deterrent  pun- 
ishments. At  Valladolid,  from  1B,'^5  to  1637,  there  were  several 
Judaizers  convncted  of  nmltreating  an  image  of  Christ.  The 
eonsultors  voted  for  relaxation,  but  the  Suprema  approved  the 
decision  of  the  inquisitors  that  they  should  have  the  right  arm 
nailed  to  a  stake  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  w'hile  their  sentences  were 
being  read  in  an  auto  de  fe."  Less  s}^nboHcal  and  still  more 
original  was  a  spectacle  devised  for  the  Mexican  auto  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1664,  where  one  of  the  penitents  was  stripped  to  the  waist, 
while  two  Indians  smeared  him  with  honey  and  covered  him  witli 


*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  lab.  78,  fol.  332. 
»  Ibidem.  Lib.  81,  fol.  27. 

■  Bibl.  nacionnl,  MSS..  S.  121. 

*  Archive  hist,  ttaciona!.  Tnquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  10,  fol.  44. 

•  Ibitlcm,  Inquisicion  do  Tolodo,  I^g.  1. 

•  Archivo  de  Simancas,  liiquiaicion.  Leg.  552,  fol.  17.  22. — At  this  period  aiitoa 
de  fe  were  not  frequent  aiid,  at  the  close  of  1638,  the  culprits  were  still  awaiting 
one. 
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feathers,  in  which  guise  he  was  made  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  four 
hours  on  the  staging.*  Even  recruiting  for  the  army  was  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal  as  when,  in  1650,  Toledo 
condemned  Andres  de  Herrera  Calderon,  for  blasphemy,  to  serve 
for  four  years  in  the  campaigns  against  Portugal  and  Catalonia, 
where  doubtless  he  enriched  his  vocabulary  of  expletives,* 

There  evidently  was  no  defined  limit  to  the  power  of  suiting 
the  penalty  to  the  inquisitorial  conception  of  the  offence,  and  the 
tribunals  made  ample  use  of  their  prerogative. 


*  Obregon,  Mexico  viejo,  1»  Serie,  p,  186  (K^oo,  1891), 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicioa  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 


CHAPTER   III. 

HAKSHER  PENALTIES. 

THE    SCOURGE. 


Although  at  first  sight  the  ii.st^  of  thr  lash,  as  a  persuasive 
to  correct  religious  belief,  may  appear  somewhat  incongruous,  it 
must  be  borne  in  niinti  that,  uiuler  tlio  oupheniy  of  tlie  discipline, 
it  has  always  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  penance,  especially 
among  the  monastic  orilers  where,  in  the  daily  or  weekly  chapters, 
it  was  liberally  administered  for  all  infractions  of  the  Rule  or 
other  sins,  as  a  preliminary  to  absolution.  In  fact,  the  touching 
of  the  penitent's  shoulder  with  a  waiul  by  the  priest  in  absolu- 
tion from  excommunication,  is  a  sjnibol  of  the  discipline  which 
was  anciently  indispensable.  In  the  Old  Inquisition  it  was  in 
frequent  use,  although  there  it  was  remlered  a  matter  of  edifi- 
cation, through  its  infliction  by  priests  during  divine  service  or 
in  religious  processions.  That  it  should  fomi  part  of  the  penal 
resources  of  the  Spanish  Holy  Office  was  therefore  natural,  ahhough 
it  lost  its  penitential  asf)ect  and  became  purely  punitive  and  vin- 
dictive. 

It  was  no  longer  the  priest  who  wielded  the  discipline  with  an 
indeterminate  number  of  strokes  during  an  indeterminate  series 
of  feast-days.  The  tribunal  i>rescr5bed  the  number  of  lashes  and 
they  were  laid  on  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  the  public  executioner. 
The  penitents  who  had  to  suffer  appeared  in  the  auto  de  fe  with 
halters  around  tlieir  necks;  if  there  was  one  knot  in  the  halter, 
it  signified  a  Imndred  lashes,  if  two,  tw^o  hundred  and  so  on,  one 
hundred  being  the  unit  and  the  minimuni  number.  The  next  day 
the  populace  was  treated  to  the  spectacle.  Mounted  astride  of 
asses,  bared  to  the  waist,  with  halter  and  mitre  bearing  inscrip- 
tion of  their  offences  and  a  pii  de  amigo  holding  tl\e  head  erect, 
they  were  paraded  through  the  accustomed  streets,  with  a  guard 
of  mounted  familiars  and  a  notary  or  secretary  to  njake  record, 
while  the  executioner  plied  the  penca,  or  leather  strap,  on  the 
naked  flesh,  until  the  tale  was  complete,  and  the  towTi-crier  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  by  order  of  tl 
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Specified.  A  clause  in  the  proclartiation,  after  the  great  Madrid 
auto  of  16S0,  forhiiltUng,  uiielor  [>nin  of  excoinniunication,  any 
one  to  throw  stones  at  ihe  peuitenly,  indicates  that  the  populace 
had  a  playful  habit  of  thus  manifesting  its  detestation  of  hc-resy.^ 

In  1568  the  Suprenia  rebuked  the  Barcelona  tribunal  for  con- 
demning to  public  scourging  penitents  reconcik^l  for  heresy. 
This,  it  said,  \\2ks  contrary  to  the  estilo  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in 
future  thp  lash  was  not  to  be  used  unless  there  was  soroe  other 
crime  than  heresy.^  Tliis  inchcates  how  completely  the  scourge 
had  become  punitive  and  how  it  was  dissoclateil  from  the  ancient 
discipline,  but  if  such  regulation  existed  it  met  with  scant  recog- 
nition. All  the  offence^s  subjected  to  the  Incpiisition  were  con- ^| 
structively  heretical,  and  there  never  seems  to  have  been  any  ™ 
discrimination  exercised  between  them.  Indeed,  we  have  seen 
that  the  lash  was  especially  indicated  for  heretics  who  were  tardy 
or  variable  in  their  confessions,  and  Judaizers  are  constantly  se**n 
to  be  subjected  to  it. 

Scourging  was  a  favorite  penalty  which  was  lavishly  and  often 
mercilessly  employed.  In  the  8aragossa  auto  of  June  G,  1585, 
out  of  a  total  of  seventy-nine  penitents,  twenty-two  were  scourgetl; 
in  that  of  Valencia,  in  UiOT,  of  forty-seven  penitents,  twenty-four 
received  thy  lash/  This,  however,  exceeds  the  average.  Tlie  ^^ 
Toledo  reports,  from  1575  to  1610,  present  a  hundred  and  thirty-  ^^ 
three  cases  of  scourging  which,  allowing  for  a  break  in  the  record, 
give  about  four  per  annum.*  On  the  other  hand,  a  collection  of 
autos  de  fe  celebrated  between  1721  and  1727,  embracing  in  all 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  cases,  affords  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  sentences  of  scourging,  or  about  thirty  per  cent.*     When 


'  Pablo  Garcfa,  Ordeii  de  Processar,  fol.  41. — Archive  liisl.  nacionul,  Inquisicion 
de  Valencia,  Leg.  31,  fol.  2.— Bibl.  nalionalo  dc  France,  fonds  eapagnol.  354,  fol. 
242. — Bodleian  Librarv',  Arcli.  Seld.  I.  1. — Ohno,  Uelacion  del  .\uto,  pp.  294-5. 

The  Roman  Inqtiisition  was  more  merciful.  Not  only  was  srourginR  nmch 
lighter  than  in  Spain  and  loss  frequently  prescribed  but,  by  a  dccrw  of  Feb.  23, 
1641,  it  was  conmmted  when  the  offender  had  sisters,  daughters  or  grandcliil- 
dren  of  respectalilo  position.  It  was  also  spared  to  women  who  had  htisbanda 
or  marriageabli?  daughters. — CoUcctio  Decretor.  8.  Congr.  Sti  Officii,  p.  358; 
tlistretto  cerca  li  Delitti  piii  frequenti  nel  S.  OfRzio,  p.  53  (MSS.  pent*  me). 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Visitas  de  Bareelona,  1-eg.  15,  fol.  20. 

'  Danvilft  y  Collado,  Expulsion  de  los  Mnriscos,  pp.  20S-16. — Arcliivo  hist, 
nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  I^p.  2,  n.  10. 

•  MSS.  of  Librar\*  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20.  T.  L 

»  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 


we  recall  that^  in  the  list  of  officials  reported  by  Murcia,  in  1746, 
there  figures  Joseph  Garcfa  Bentura  as  noiario  de  acotaciones — 
a  notary  of  scourgings — to  k(*('|>  rrcoril  of  tlie  slrii>os,  with  a  salary 
of  about  2500  realos,  we  realize  how  prominent  a  feature  it  was  in 
inquisitorial  penologj'.'  The  brutalizing  effect  on  tiic  [topulace 
of  these  whole.sale  exhibitions  of  flogging,  especially  of  women, 
can  readily  be  estitnateti. 

The  usual  number  of  lashes  prescribed  was  two  hundred,  though 
in  occasional  cases  a  hundred  sulficed.  In  the  two  hundn^d  ami 
ninety-seven  jvist  alluded  to,  two  hundred  and  ninety  were  of  two 
hundred  lashes  and  only  seven  of  one  hundred.  It  was  rare  that 
two  hundred  were  exceeiled  in  any  one  infliction,  though  sometimes 
it  was  mercilessly  duplicated,  as  in  the  Seville  auto  of  September 
24,  1559,  Martin  Fernando  Sahlrian,  a  shepherd^  for  blasphemy 
was  scourged  in  Seville  ami  again  in  his  native  town;  Alonso 
Martin  of  Carmona,  for  Lutheranisin,  was  scourged  in  both  Seville 
and  Carmona  and  Juan  de  Aragon  of  Malaga,  w*ho  had  pretended 
to  be  a  familiar,  was  scourged  in  Malaga  ami  again  in  the  scene 
of  his  iiffence.^ 

Probably  two  Inmdred  hishes  were  about  the  limit  of  safety, 
especially  with  those  enfeebled  by  prolonged  incarceration,  for 
the  infliction  was  excessively  severe.  We  hear  of  Margarita  Alta- 
mira  retluced  to  such  extremity  after  a  scourging  that  the  viaticum 
was  administercfl  to  her.'  There  was  no  mercy  for  age  or  sex. 
In  tlie  Valencia  auto  of  Januar}'  7,  1G07,  Isabel  Madalina  Conteri, 
a  Morisca  girl  of  13^  after  overcoming  torture,  had  a  hundretl  la.shes, 
Jayme  Chulayla,  a  Morisco  of  70,  who  had  l)een  tortured,  had 
a  huntlreil  and  the  same  was  administered  to  Francisco  Marquino, 
aged  86  for  sorcery  in  treasure -seeking,  while  Magdalena  Cahet, 
aged  60,  who  had  escaptvl  torture  {>n  account  of  heart-flisease, 
was  not  spared  a  hundred/ 

As  the  eight-<»enth  century  advanced  there  appears  t-o  be  more 
readiness  to  remit  the  execution  of  sentences  of  scourging  on 
account  of  age  and  iidirmlties  and  of  "  accidentes,"  which  probably 
mean  crippling  by  torture.  Then  there  developes  a  tendency 
to  spare  women  nm\  finally  men;  the  sentences  continue  to  be 
pronounced,  but  they  are  remitted  by  the  inquisitor-general.     In 


»  See  Appendix  to  Vol.  IT. 

*  Archive  de  rtimaufas,  Hacientla,  Leg.  25,  fol.  2. 

*  Procoao  contru  Margarita  Altaniira,  fi.il.  ^0  (MSS.  of  Aui.  Philoa.  Society). 

*  Arckivo  hist,  nacion&l^  Inquistcioii  dc Valencia,  Log.  2,  n.  10,  fol.  37, 54, 55, 74. 
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1769,  at  Toledo,  Ger6nimo  Clos,  for  bigamy,  was  pardoned  the 
two  hundred  lashes  of  his  sent<^nce,  which  could  not  have  been 
for  infirniity,  as  he  was  not  released  from  hard  labor  for  five  years 
in  the  royal  works  at  Cartagena.'  From  this  time  scourging  may 
be  r^arded  as  obsolescent  and  soon  to  become  obsolete.  Under 
the  Restoration,  from  1814  to  1820,  in  the  voios  tiecreios,  there  is 
not  a  case  in  which  the  lash  was  inflicted,  for  when  included 
in  the  sentences,  it  was  always  remitted  by  the  Suprema.^ 

The  clergy,  of  course,  were  not  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of 
public  scourging.  In  their  cases  it  took  the  form  known  as  a 
circular  discipline,  adnunistered  in  a  convent  by  all  the  inmates 
in  turn. 

VERGUENZA. 


Verguenza,  or  shame,  was  the  same  as  scourging,  with  the  lashes 
omitted.  Tlie  culprit,  stripped  to  the  waist  and  with  the  pie  de 
amigo^  was  paraded  through  the  streets,  with  the  insignia  of  his 
offence,  while  the  town-crier  proclaimed  his  sentence.  It  was 
naturally  regarded  as  less  severe  than  scourging  and  was  some- 
times substituted  for  the  latter,  when  the  penitent  was  too  aged 
or  feeble  to  endure  the  lash.  For  the  beldams  and  ruffians  who 
were  often  its  subjects  it  could  have  had  but  few  terrors,  but  it 
was  greatly  dreaded  by  those  of  sensitive  nature.  The  iruinisitora 
took  little  count  of  this,  when  dealing  with  Judaizers  and  Moriscos, 
who  had  a  keen  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  Pedraza  iiiforms  us 
that  those  exposed  to  it  rcgardeil  death  as  a  mercy,  preferring  to 
die  rather  than  to  endure  a  life  of  infan»y.'  To  young  women  the 
exposure  was  especially  humiliating,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  more  humane  than  the  pillory  of  our  forefathers,  for 
the  penitent  was  not  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  a  brutal  populace. 

Verguenza  was  a  comparatively  infrequent  punishment.  In 
the  Toledo  reports  of  1575-1610  it  occurs  in  but  twenty-sdx 
sentences,  which  may  be  compared  mih  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  scourgingH,  anil  thi'  records  of  the  same  tribunal  from  1648 
to  1794  present  but  ten  vergiienzas  to  ninety-two  scourgings. 
In  the  very  severe  aeries  of  aittos  do  fe  between  1721  and  1727, 
the  comparison  is  thirteen  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

'  Arehivo  hist,  nacional,  Inqui'sicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

•  Airliivo  do  Simancfts,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  S90. 

•  Pednua,  HUl.  cedes,  de  Granada,  P.  iv,  Cap.  129  (Grauada,  1638), 


The  rnordaza  or  gag,  as  we  have  seen,  was  regarded  as  increasing 
greatly  the  severity  of  the  infliction  of  which  it  formed  part.  It 
was  sonic'tirnes  tis<'(l  in  scourging  arwl  verguenKa,  when  the  so- 
called  penitent  was  a  hardened  blasphemer  or  Ukely  in  some  way 
to  create  8canLinl.  It  was  Iikew*ise  employed  in  the  autos  de  fe, 
on  pertinacious  and  impenitent  heretics  of  whom  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  on  their  way  to  the  stake  j^roduce  an  impression 
on  those  not  firm  in  the  faith/  Its  use  was  not  frequent^  although, 
in  the  dreail  inspired  by  Protestantism,  in  1559,  at  the  great 
Seville  auto  of  September  24th,  twelve  of  the  victims  wore  the 
rnordaza.  There  were  also  tw^elve  thus  gagged  in  the  Machid 
auto  of  1680,  but  these  numbers  were  exceptiooal.* 
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THE    GALLEYS. 


Enslavement  in  the  galleys^  to  labor  at  the  oar,  would  appear 
to  be  even  more  incongruous  than  scourging  as  penance  for 
spiritual  otTences.  It  wasa  i^[)anish  device,  unknown  to  the  ehler 
Iiic|uisition,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  thrifty  mind  of  Ferdinand. 
We  shall  presently  see  how  exeri-ised  were  t!ie  mttnarcli  and  the 
Holy  Office  over  the  problem  presented  by  the  maintenance  of 
those  con<lemnpfl  to  the  canonical  [>enalty  of  perpetual  prison, 
and  Ferdinand,  whose  Sicilian  possessions  require<l  a  jiowerful 
nav}',  bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of  utilizing  his  able-bodied 
prisoners  to  man  his  galleys— the  galley  propelled  by  oars  being  as 
yet  the  etiuivalent  of  the  modern  battle-ship.  Galley-service  was 
recognized  as  so  severe  that  the  old  fueros  of  Aragon  forbade  it 
under  heavy  penalties,  except  with  the  free  assent  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  it  was  not  until  the  curtailment  of  ancient  privileges, 
in  the  Cortes  of  Tarazona  in  1592,  that  judges  were  permitted  to 
xise  it  as  a  punishment  for  robbers."  In  Castile,  the  pressure  for 
slaves  to  man  the  galleys  is  indicated  by  a  royal  c^dula  of  November 
14,  1502,  commuting  the  death-sentence  of  criminals  in  the  secular 


*  Simancic  de  Cath.  Instt.  Tit.  xi.viii,  n,  G, — Pablo  Garefa,  Orden  de  Prooessar, 
fol.  31. 

'  .^Jchivo  de  SimancAs,  Hacienda,  I^ep,  2.'). — Olmo,  Rel.innn  del  Auto,  p.  104. 

*  Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  164,  204,  220,  238  (Zaragoza,  1624). 
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t^ourts,  and  ordering  them  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys.*  It  was 
probably  about  this  time  tlmt  Ferdinand  turned  to  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  bound  by  no  lawy,  for  roHof  from  overcrowded  prisons 
and  undermanned  galleys.  Even  tlie  ciillous  morahty  of  the  age 
seeiua  to  have  been  shocked  at  this  and,  as  usual,  the  sanction  of 
the  Holy  See  was  sought  for  the  inujuity.  It  was  of  course  granted, 
and  Alexander  \'l,  in  a  brief  addressed  to  the  inquisitors^  May  26, 
1503,  recited  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  represented  to 
him  that  those  condenitied  to  perpetual  prison  relapsed  into 
heresy;  that  there  was  a  lack  of  prisons  in  which  they  could  be 
confined  without  perverting  others,  and  that  multiplication  of 
prisons  would  lead  to  dissemination  of  heresy;  that  their  power 
to  eominute  imprisonment  into  other  perpetual  punishment  had 
been  called  into  question,  and  that  they  had  asked  him  to  provide 
a  remedy.  As  the  chief  solieitudt^  of  the  inquisitors  should  be 
the  prevention  of  relapse,  he  therefore  empowered,  them  to  change 
the  perpetual  prison  of  penitents  into  other  penalties — deporta- 
tion to  the  colonies,  or  imprisonment  in  the  royal  galleys,  where, 
in  i>erpetual  confinement,  they  might  render  enforced  service,  or 
to  any  other  perpetual  punishment,  according  to  their  quality 
and  offences.' 

That  full  advantage  was  taken  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  the  relief  of  the  prison  funds  and  the  faciHtation  of  the  conquest 
of  Naples.  We  chance  to  hear  of  the  transfer  at  Barcelona, 
January  24,  150/),  of  nineteen  prisoners  from  the  gaol  of  the  Inqui- 
sition to  the  galleys  of  Ramon  de  Cardona,  which  we  may  fairly 
accept  as  an  exainple  of  what  was  on  foot  everywhere.*  In  fact, 
the  eagerness  of  the  tribunals  to  disembarrass  themselves  of  their 
prisoners  seems  to  have  led  to  their  dist^harging  on  the  galleys 
those  in  every  way  unfit  for  the  service,  for  the  Suprema  was 
obhged,  in  150f),  to  declare  that  men  over  60,  clerics  and  wonien 
were  exempt  from  the  punishment  of  the  galleys.*  Even  Ferdinand 
himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  seems  to  have  shrimk 
from  the  responsibihty  of  openly  authorizing  an  extension  of  this 
heartless  business  for  when,  in  1513,  the  Inquisitor  of  Sicily  asked 
permission  to  send  to  the  galleys  those  condemned  to  perpetual 


'  Archive  de  Se\illa,  Seccion  primera,  Carpeta  v,  n.  41  (SeviUa,  1860). 
'  Hiilario  do  la  Orden  d**  Santiajn,  Lil>.  II.  fol.  130. — Archivo  hist,  nacional, 
Inquisicion  do  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  n.  16,  fol.  292. 
"  Carbonell  de  Gest.  Hsprct.  (Col.  dc  Doc.  de  ta  C.  de  Aragon,  XX\TII,  166). 
•  MSS.  of  Uoyal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218»,  p.  187, 
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prison,  Ferdinand  threw  the  decision  back  on  him;  to  build  pris- 
ons will  cost  luiK*!)  money,  he  said,  hut  the  galleys  may  deter 
men  from  confessing  tiieir  heresy;  the  inquisitor  is  therefore  to 
think  the  matter  over  and  do  what  lie  deems  best/  The  conclu- 
sion reached  is  unknown,  but  we  may  reasonably  surnuso  that 
the  Palermo  tribmial  did  not  waste  its  funds  in  constructing 
prisons. 

Ferdinand's  hesitation  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  Charles 
V  for,  in  1527,  the  Suprema  ordered  that  penitents  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  galleys  but  should  have  other  ijenances.'  The  motive 
for  this  hiunane  provision,  however,  did  not  long  withstand  the 
more  pressing  economical  considerations.  Tn  1529,  Rodrigo 
Portuondo,  captain -general  of  the  galleys,  was  instructed  that 
no  one  sent  to  them  by  the  Inquisition  should  liold  any  oflice  or 
administration^  or  have  charge  of  the  rations,  showing  that  the 
proiubition  had  been  rescinded.'  Apparently  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  the  penitents  had  rendereil  them  more  useful  as  petty 
officers  and  at-countants  than  as  slaves  of  the  oar,  but  this  alle\ia- 
tion  of  their  misery  did  not  satisfy  the  spirit  of  persecution  and 
it  was  probably  to  prevent  it  that  the  formula  of  the  sentence  was 
ser\'ice  at  the  oar  witlK>ut  pay — imlcFs,  indeed,  the  penitent  was 
of  gentle  blood,  in  which  case  he  could  he  sent  to  serve  as  a  gentle- 
man or  as  a  soldier/ 

We  have  alreafly  seen  to  what  profitable  account  the  Inqui- 
sition turned  the  power  which  it  had  assumed  to  grant  dispensations 
from  this  ubhrirrcnt  servitude,  aii<l  a  case  in  155S  indicates  how 
it  guarded  against  any  invasion  of  its  prerogative,  Philip  II  was 
led  to  interest  himself  in  (he  ease  of  An<lres  <ie  Frias,  c(mdenmed 
to  the  galleys,  and  asked  to  have  him  dispensed  from  the 
remainder  of  his  term.  I'o  this  the  Suprema  demurred,  saying 
that  the  statement  of  Frias  was  untrue,  for  in  Rome  he  had  treach- 
erously stab!>ed  (n  deafh  tlip  procurator  of  the  Inquisition,  Doctor 
Puente,  after  dining  with  him  and  promising  to  t^up  with  him; 
moreover  the  sevenleen  months  which  \\v  claimed  to  have  ser\'ed 
had  not  been  as  a  galley-slave,  as  required  by  \m  sentence.  iStill, 
if  he  would  present  himself  and  manifest  repentance  there  might 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Tnquiaicionj  Lib.  3,  fol.  238. 
»  Ujidem,  Lib.  70,  fol.  71. 
'  Mem.  hist^rico  espaAol,  W,  50L 

•  Pablo  Garcia,  Orden  de  Proceasar,  fol.  41. — MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of 
HAlle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 
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be  opportunity  for  the  king  to  show  him  mercy,  but  otherwise 
it  would  greatly  impair  the  authority  of  the  Inquii^ition.* 

Philip  was  not  given  to  interceding  for  those  sent  to  his  galleys, 
for  galley-slaves  continued  to  be  in  great  demand.  In  1567  the 
Venitian  envoy,  Antonio  Tiepolo,  exi)lains  tlie  weakness  of  the 
Spanish  navy  by  the  fact  that  it«  galleys  were  manned  \vith  slaves 
and  fori^ata,  who  were  lujt  numerous  enough  to  keep  man}^  galleys 
at  sea.  It  would  be,  he  says,  impossible  to  man  thorn  with  free- 
men, as  in  Venice,  for  no  one  would  serve  voluntarily,  as  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  crews  is  notorious  and  their  dj'irig  for  lack  of 
the  necu\ssaries  of  life.'  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  curious  source 
of  supply,  besides  the  ordinary  criminals  and  heretics,  for  the 
prelates  of  the  religious  Orilers  wei'O  accustomed  to  contlemn 
their  peccant  bretliron  to  the  galleys,  from  the  same  economical 
motive  that  luid  actuated  Ferdinand — to  save  the  expense  of  main- 
taining them  in  prison.*  Still,  the  needs  of  the  armadas  were 
pressing;  Philip  turneil  to  the  Inquisition  for  aid,  and,  in  1567, 
the  Suprema  issued  two  decrees  intended  to  assist  in  nmmiing 
the  royal  galleys.  One  bore  that  sentences  must  not  be  for  less 
than  three  or  four  years,  for  otherwise  tlie  penitents  cost  the  king 
more  than  the  service  he  got  from  them,  and  tills  was  enforced 
by  a  royal  cedula  of  1584.*  The  other  suggested — suggestion 
being  equivalent  to  an  order — that  sentences  to  the  galleys  could 
be  substituted  for  those  to  prison  and  sanbenito.  The  practical 
deduction  drawn  from  this  is  expressed  by  a  writer  of  the  period, 
who  says  that,  if  the  accused  confesses  but  does  not  satisfy  the 
evitlence,  he  is  to  be  tortured  and,  if  he  still  fails  to  satisfy  the 
evidence,  it  is  customary  to  send  Iiim  to  the  galley.^,  but  this  must 
be  for  not  less  than  three  years. ^  To  appreoiah*  fully  this  atrocity, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  torture  could  only  be  used  in  cases 
of  doubt  where  the  evidence  was  defective,  so  that,  besides  the 
torture  the  victim  was  sent  to  the  galleys  for  suspicion  of  heresy. 

Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  royal  exigency  and  a  further  inax- 


'  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  228. 
'  Relozioni  Venete,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  140. 

*  Bledo'  Defenaio  Fidei,  p.  310. 

•  Archive  dc  SimancaM,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  939.  fol.  119;  Lib.  962,  fol.  25. 
Elucidationes  S"'  Officii,  ?  6  (Archive  de  AlraU,  Haoii-nda,  I^eg.  544%  Lib.  4).— 
Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicioa  de  Valencia^  Leg.  5,  n.  1,  fol.  65,  66. 

'  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Coponhagpn,  218b,  p.  187. — Archive  hist,  nacional, 
Inquisicion  de  Valextoia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. 
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cusable  step  was  taken.  We  have  seen  that  tardy  and  imperfect 
confessions  were  visited  with  scourging  and  rometimes  with  the 
galleys,  wliile  tiie  buen  confHei\te,  who  confessed  promptly  and 
freely,  was  alluretl  with  promises  of  special  consideration  and 
mercy.  Yet,  in  1573,  the  Suprenia  issued  a  carta  acordada  order- 
ing that  Conversos,  even  when  buen  confilenles,  should  be  sent  to 
the  galleys,  and  this  it  repeated  in  1591,  with  injunctions  for  its 
enforcement.*  The  name  of  religion  has  not  often  been  more 
brutally  prostitutetl  than  in  tliese  provisions,  and  their  success 
may  be  measured  by  a  report  of  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa  to 
Philip,  of  an  autn  celebrated  June  6^  1585,  in  which  they  call  his 
special  attention  to  their  zeal  in  furnishing  him  with  twenty-nine 
galley-slaves  for  six  years,  besides  three  left  over  from  a  previous 
auto — and  this  in  Aragon, which  forbade  galley-service  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  most  heinoas  crimes.^ 

The  galley-captains  naturally  were  not  punctilious  in  discharg- 
ing the  men  when  their  terms  had  expired,  giving  rise  to  perpetual 
friction.  The  sentence  orttinarily  was  to  a  term  of  prison  or  exile, 
of  which  the  first  three  years  or  more  were  to  be  passed  at  the  oar, 
and  this  was  set  forth  in  the  certificates  given  to  the  penitents.  The 
tribunals  kept  watch  over  them,  and  demanded  their  return  to 
serve  out  the  rest  of  their  sentences,  but  this  was  not  an  easy  task. 
The  vigilance  exercised  is  illustrated  by  a  royal  cedula  addressed 
to  the  captain  of  a  galley,  ordering  hun  to  release  two  men  whose 
terms  had  expired,  and  warning  him  that  in  future  aU  such  persons 
were  to  be  rcturnetl  to  the  tribunal  that  had  smtenced  them.' 
This  was  followed,  in  1568,  by  general  instructions  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  as  Captain -general  of  the  Sea,  and  to  all  ca]>tains  of 
galleys,  reciting  the  complaints  of  the  Sicilian  tribunal  that  its 
reclamations  of  its  penitents  were  not  complied  with,  and  order- 
ing their  restoration  to  their  tribunals  without  waiting  for  de- 
mands.* Tliis  was  ineffectual  and,  in  1575,  wc  fine!  the  Barce- 
lona tribunal  instructed  to  prosecute  the  captain?;  who  impede 
the  discharge  of  those  who  had  serv'ed  out  inquisitorial  sentences,* 
The  trouble  was  perennial  and,  in  1G45,  we  have  a  formula  of 


*  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  5,  n.  1,  fol.  285,  329. 
'  Bibl.  nacional,  MS.S.,  PV,  3,  n.  20. 

*  Archi\'o  tie  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  10,  fol.  1. 

*  Archivo  de  Siinancas,  Inqaiaieioii,  Lib.  10.  fol.  5. — Franchina,  Breve  Rapportc 
del  Trib.  della  S.  S.  Inq.  di  Sioilia,  p.  185*. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancos,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  82,  fol.  148. 
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requisition  for  the  return  of  the  party  specified,  under  pain  of 

excommunication  and  of  five  hundred  ducats,  and  the  tribunal 
of  the  port  where  the  ji^alleys  lie  is  requested  to  see  to  its  execution. 
A  significant  note  however  adds  that  this  is  scantly  courteous  to 
such  great  men  as  the  generals  of  the  galleys,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  ask  the  tribunal  of  the  port  to  procui'e  the  release  by  friendly 
negotiation.' 

The  cases  coultl  not  have  been  infrequent  in  which  men,  utterly 
unfit,  for  the  [)nvations  and  ill-usage  of  the  galley-slave,  were 
condemned  to  this  hard  service,  and  no  tloubt  many  perished  in 
consequence.  Yet  exemptions  on  this  ground  were  reluctantly 
admitted,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  rebuke  administered,  in  1{)65, 
by  the  Suprema  to  the  l3arcelona  tribunal,  in  a  case  where  this 
was  asked;  the  opinions  of  the  physician  and  siwgeon  WTre  insuffi- 
cient; other  professionals  must  be  called  in  and  examination  be 
made  as  to  the  penitent's  condition  when,  if  it  a]>pears  that  he 
is  unfit  for  the  service,  the  sentence  can  be  coiiniiuted  to  eight 
years  of  exile  as  proposed.'  It  is  a  marked  expression  of  the 
humanitarian  dc\'elopment  of  the  eighteenth  century  that,  even 
in  the  tierce  persecution  of  its  first  quarter,  in  1721  it  was  ordered 
that,  before  imposing  a  si^^ntence  to  the  galleys,  the  delinquent 
should  be  examined  by  the  physician  and  surgeon  and,  if  incapaci- 
tating weakness  appeared,  it  should  be  mentioned  in  the  vote  of 
the  coiisulta  de  fe  that,  in  conse<iucnce  of  it,  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  irreniissible  imprisonment.'  The  succeeding  autos 
show  that  this  liore  fruit  in  sunchy  comnuitations,  although  the 
alternative  of  irreniissible  prison  was  not  observed,  and  less  severe 
penalties  were  sometimes  sub.stituted.* 

In  th?-  sixty-four  autos  de  fe  between  1721  and  1727,  of  which 
we  possess  details,  there  were  ninety-two  sentences  to  the  galleys 
and  seven  to  service  in  the  presidios.  There  was  a  certain  rela- 
tion between  the  two.  In  tlie  seventeenth  century  legislation  on 
offences  connected  with  the  coinage,  the  galleys  were  provided  for 
commoners  and  presidio  service  for  gentlemen  and,  as  the  century 
drew  to  a  close,  we  find  the  Inquisition  no  longer  sending  gen- 
tlemen to  serve  as  soldiers  on  the  galleys  but  to  Oran,  Ceuta, 


»  Modo  de  Proceder,  fol.  72  (Bibl.  nacional.  MSS.,  D.  122). 
'  Liliro  XITT  de  Cartaa,  fol.  116  (MS8.  of  Am.  Phil.  Society). 
■  MSS.  of  Royal  Librar>'  of  C\>penhiigcn,  21Sb,  p.  187. 
*  Royal  Libnir>'  of  Berlin,  Qt.  954S. 
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Gibraltar,  Badajoz,  Peiion  and  other  royal  works  and  garrisons.' 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Inquisition,  the  galleys  for  all  classes 
were  gradually  supplanted  by  the  presidio,  if  we  include  in  the 
term  enforced  labor  in  the  royal  dock-yards  and  arsenals  as  well 
as  in  the  African  garrisons.  Galleys  were  dLsapjjearing  from  the 
sea  and,  in  the  Inquisition,  they  were  sujjerseded  by  the  hagne, 
in  its  various  forms  of  haril  work.  In  1742,  the  Toledo  tribunal 
condemned  Rafael  Nunez  Herndndez,  for  certain  errors,  to  eight 
years  of  exile  of  which  the  first  five  were  to  be  jiassed  serving  the 
king  in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  Alma<len,  and  the 
last  sentences  to  the  galleys  that  I  have  met  occur  in  1745,  when 
Nicholas  Serrano  was  condemned  at  Toledo  for  bigamy  to  eight 
years  of  service  in  them,  and  Miguel  Guti(!'rrez  and  Francisco 
Garcfa,  at  Valladolid,  for  relapse  into  Judaism,  to  ten  years. 
After  this  the  galleys  may  be  said  to  be  obsolete,  even  for  bigamy, 
as  is  seen  in  a  sentence  of  the  Valencia  tribunal  in  1781.* 

The  presidio  continued  as  a  punishment  under  the  Restoration, 
biit  cases  were  so  rare  that  there  was  question  as  to  the  reception 
of  the  convicts  in  their  places  of  destination.  In  1818,  the  Seville 
tribimal  sentenced  three  persons — two  for  propositions  and  one 
for  bigamy — to  two  years'  ser\ice  in  Ceuta  or  Melilla,  and  it  asked 
the  Suprema  to  get  the  minister  of  war  to  issue  orders  to  the  gover- 
nors to  receive  them.  The  Suprema  replied  that  this  was  the 
business  of  the  tribunal;  it  must  do  as  on  former  occasions,  and 
if  necessar>'  could  write  lo  the  governors.  The  formats  were  duly 
received  and,  it  is  pleasant  to  add  that,  in  sLx  months,  the  Suprema 
humanely  remitted  the  puni.shment  in  order  that  they  might  return 
and  support  their  families.  For  this  an  order  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  War  was  required  and  procured.' 

For  women,  the  equivalent  of  the  galleys  was  ser^^ce  without 
pay  in  hospitals,  houses  of  correction  ami  similar  institutions. 
Apparently  these  female  convicts  were  not  always  regarded  as 
desirable  inmates  anil  though,  in  the  pre-revolutionar\'  times,  no 
opposition  was  ventured,  under  the  Restoration  there  was  some- 
times difficulty  in  securing  their  admission.  In  1819  the  Seville 
tribunal  appealed  to  the  Suprema,  representing  that  it  had  been 


*  Autos  acordados,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  xxi,  Auto  13. — Archivo  hist,  nacional.  Inquisi- 
cion  de  Toledo,  Ijp^.  1. 

'  Archivo  hist,  national,  /oc.  cii.:  Inqiiisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  16,  n.  5,  fol.  50. — 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin.  Qt.,  aS48. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  435*. 
VOL.  ni  10 
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unable  thus  to  dispose  of  Juana  <le  Luna,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  it  had  exporipnrpd  in  the  cases  of  Ana  Barbcro  and  Leonor 
Macias.  The  Inquisition  inspired  no  such  terror  as  of  old,  for 
the  Sujjrenia  could  suggtvst  nu  iiipans  i>f  tiviTctniiing  the  diHieulty, 
and  could  only  instruct  the  tribunal  to  devise  some  method  of 
executing  its  sentences/ 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Roman  Inc|uisition  thai  it  followed 
the  example  of  the  8]>anish  aufl  inrUuled  the  galleys  in  its  list  of 
punishments.  Carena,  uideed,  lells  us  tliat  it  wa.s  the  most  usual 
of  all  and  was  the  customary  penalty  in  a  uide  variety  of  offences,' 


EBCONCILIATION- 


That  reconciliation  to  the  Church,  which  was  represented  as 
a  Ifiving  mother,  eager  to  welcome  bark  to  her  bosom  her  erring 
children,  should  be  regardful  as  a  punishment,  seems  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  yet  so  it  was,  and  the  Suprema  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  4)f  thos(»  "who  had  been  condeinne<i  to  reconciliation.*^ 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  invent  a  more  emphatic  illustration  of  the 
perversion  of  the  spirit  of  religion  by  jjersecuting  fanaticism. 

The  apostate  or  the  lieretic,  who  had  abandoned  the  Church 
after  adnussion  througli  the  waters  of  baplisiii,  could  only  be 
reincorporated  by  abjuring  his  errors  and  applying  for  reconcil- 
iation. In  the  ease  of  Conversos,  who  secretly  adhered  to  the 
Mosaic  or  Mahometan  law,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  this, 
nor  was  there  with  such  heretics  as  Protestants.  To  what  extent 
other  errors  might  constitute  formal  heresy  requiring  reconcilia- 
tion, or  might  ififer  suspicion  of  heresy,  light  or  vehement,  was 
a  problem  for  the  calificadores,  and  sometimes  was  an  intricate 
one,  for  the  gradations  of  theological  error  are  infinite  and 
subtile. 

In  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  e'arly  period  when,  under 
Edicts  of  Grace,  |)enitents  came  forward  by  the  thousand,  confess- 
ing their  errors  and  begging  for  reconeiltation,  the  ceremony 
was  naturally  simple.     Under  the  Instructions  of  1484,  the  form 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  435'. 

'  Carenir  de  Officio  SS.  Tnquiait.  P.  tti.  Tit.  xiii,  ^  3. 

■  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib,  042,  fol.  15 — "Los  a\it06  de  las  pcr- 
fmnas  qup  en  tal  auto  w  cnntlpuaron  &  rfconciliacion.'* — Cf.  Elucidutiones  Sancti 
Officii  I  57  (ArcUivu  do  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Leg.  244^  Lib.  4). 
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described  by  Joan  Andrea  was  to  be  used:  the  inquisitors  drclared 
that  the  [jenitent  had  lieen  an  apostate  lierptie,  who  had  followed 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  had  incurred  the  penalties 
of  the  law  butj  as  he  now  says  that  he  has  been  converted  and 
desires  to  return  to  the  faith,  with  a  pure  heart  ami  faith  unfeigned, 
and  is  ready  to  accept  and  perform  the  penances  to  be  imposed, 
they  must  absolve  him  from  the  excommunication  incurred 
through  the  said  crime  and  must  reconcile  him  to  Holy  Mother 
Church,  if,  as  he  says,  he  is  converted  to  the  holy  faith  truly  and 
without  fiction.* 

No  mention  is  made  hero  of  any  subsequent  ceremonies,  although 
at  least  abjuration  must  probably  have  followed.  When  procedure 
was  less  hurried  and  there'  luu!  been  time  for  its  elaboration,  the 
process  became  impressive.  The  sentence  recited  that  (he  peni- 
tent was  admitted  to  reconciliation:  that  as  penance  he  was  to 
appear  in  an  auto  do  fe,  without  girdle  or  cap,  in  a  penitential 
habit  of  yellow  cloth,  with  two  rerl  aspas  or  bands  forming  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  a  can<ile  in  his  hand  when,  after  his  sen- 
tence is  read,  he  should  publicly  abjure  the  errors  confessed  and  all 
other  errors  and  apo.stasy,  after  which  '*  we  order  him  to  be  absolved 
and  wo  absolve  him  from  any  excomnmnication  which  he  has 
incurred  and  we  unite  and  reincorporate  him  in  the  bosom  and 
union  of  the  Holy  Mother  Catholic  Church,  and  we  restore  him 
to  participation  in  the  holy  sacraments  and  conmiunion  of  the 
faithful" — to  which  was  appended  a  recital  of  the  various  punish- 
ments to  which  he  was  condemned.  After  the  auto  de  fe  was 
ended,  the  abjuration  wa^  administered.  This  was  similar  to 
the  abjuration  de  vehemenli  already  given  and  in  it  he  consented, 
in  case  of  relapse,  to  submit  t(j  the  penallaes  of  the  canons.  On 
the  conclusion  of  this,  he  was  formally  absolved  and  the  next 
day  his  abjuration  was  read  over  to  him,  with  a  warning  that  in 
case  of  relapse  he  would  be  burnt.' 

As  described  in  an  account  of  the  Madrid  auto  de  fe  of  1632, 
this  ceremony  was  imposing.  The  penitents  to  be  reconciled 
were  brought  before  the  inriuisitor-general  who  was  presiding. 
While  they  kneeled  before  him  he  read  a  short  catechism,  com- 
prising the  creed  with  some  adt^litions,  to  each  question  of  which 
they  answered  "Yes,  I  believe."  Then  the  secretary  recited  the 
abjuration,  in  which  they  followed  him.     The  inquisitor-general 

'  Instmccioiif^s  dp  tlS4,  9  10  (Arguollo.  fol.  10). 
'  Pablo  Garcia,  Ordea  de  Prooessar.  fol.  33-36. 
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then  pronounced  the  exorcism  and  the  castomary  prayers  and  the 
royal  chapel  chanted  the  Miserere,  during  which  the  chaplains 
of  the  Inquisition  struck  the  penitents  with  rods  on  the  shoulders. 
After  this  the  inciuisitor-^eneral  recited  the  customary  verses  and 
prayers  and  the  royal  chapel  sang  a  hynin,  while  the  black  cloth 
was  removed  from  the  cross,  which  had  been  covered  as  a  sign  of 
mourning,  and  the  inquisitor-general  concluded  the  solemnities 
vnih  a  hymn.' 

Superficially,  there  is  nothing  formidable  in  this  reception  of 
a  wandering  sheep  back  into  the  fold,  but  the  serious  aspect  of 
refDiu'iliatiun,  justifying  it-s  characterization  as  a  punishment, 
lay  in  the  penalties  which  were  virtually  inseparable  from  it, 
and  were  ciLstoiiiarily  included  in  the  sentence — imprisonment, 
sanbenito,  confiscation  and  (.tisabiiitics,  with  occasionally  scourging 
and  the  galleys,  some  of  which  we  have  already  considered  while 
others  will  be  treatctl  hereafter.  There  was  further  the  fact  that 
the  canons  pardoned  the  heretic  Lnit  once.  If,  after  reconciliation, 
he  was  guilty  of  reincidcnce,  there  was  no  mercy  for  him  on  earth, 
although  the  Church  in  its  kindnes,s,  would  not  close  the  portals 
of  heaven  on  liitn  an<l,  if  truly  contrite,  would  admit  him  to  tlie 
sacraments,  although  it  would  not  spare  him  the  stake.'  The 
crucial  question  of  relapse,  howin'cr,  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter  and  meanwhile  it  should  be  said  that  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  did  not  always  enforce  this  cruel  precept.  In  the 
later  period  second  reconciliations  were  by  no  means  infrequent, 
and,  even  in  the  earlier  time,  men  sometimes  shrank  from  the 
holocausts  which  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule  w^ould  have 
caused  amid  a  population  terrorized  into  suddenly  forswearing 
their  ancestral  faith.  In  Majorca,  imder  the  Edict  of  Grace, 
there  were  tliree  hundred  and  thirty-eight  reconciliations,  August 
18,  1488,  followed  by  ninety-six  on  March  26.  1490.  Soon  after 
this  an  Edict  of  Mercy  was  published^  imder  which  there  were 
reconciled  a  second  time  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  of  the  previous  penitents.  One  of  these,  Anlonia,  wife  of 
Ferrer  Pratz  was  even  reconciled  a  third  time,  June  28,  1509. 
Scattering  cases  of  second  reconciliations  can  also  be  found  else- 
where.' 
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'  Archive  de  Alcald,  Haciendfl,  Ij^%.  544*  (Lib.  6). 
'  Cap.  1  in  Sexto,  v,  ii. — S.  Th.  .\quin.  Surama?  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  xi,  Art.  4. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  595. — Cf.  D.  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sans, 
Rcvista  de  Archivoa,  Abril,  1902,  p.  259. 
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There  was  a  rule  that  the  reconciled  were  not  to  be  subjected 
to  scourging  or  the  galleys,  even  though  thry  might  have  deserved 
them  by  varj'iug  and  revoking  confessions,  but  I  cannot  find 
that  this  was  observed  for,  in  both  the  earUer  and  later  periods, 
cases  as  we  have  seen  were  nuniei-ous  in  which  reconciliation  was 
accompanied  with  these  corporal  punishments.^  On  the  other 
iiand,  although  the  principle  w*aa  absolute  that  reconciliation  car- 
ried with  it  confiscation  and  perpetual  prison,  cases  sometimes 
occur  in  which  these  penalties  were  lightened.  In  the  Toledo 
auto  of  November  30,  1651,  there  were  nine  reconciliations,  in 
which  the  acconipanymg  punishments  w^ere  mostly  trivial — in  one 
case  the  sanbenito  was  removed  immediately  on  return  to  the 
Inquisition.' 

It  seems  almost  a  travesty  on  solemn  religious  observances  that 
effigies  of  the  deatl  should  be  atlmitted  to  reconciliation  but,  as 
the  grave  afforded  no  refuge  from  the  Inquisition,  this  was  a 
logical  outcome  of  the  s}'stcm,  when  a  defunct  heretic  had  recanted 
and  sought  reincorporation  with  the  Chui'ch.  As  lie  could  not 
be  reconciled  in  person  he  had  to  be  reconciled  in  effigy,  especially 
as  the  pentence  was  necessar}--  to  secure  confiscation  of  his  estate. 
The  only  occasion  of  this  was  the  death,  tluring  trial,  of  a  prisoner 
who  hail  confessed,  professed  conversion  and  received  sacra- 
mental absolution  on  liis  death-bed.  His  trial  would  necessarily 
l>e  continued  and  result  in  reconciliation,  and  the  Inquisition  saw 
no  incongruity  in  pararling  his  image  before  the  people,  and  per- 
forming willi  it  the  solemn  farce  of  reconciliation.  There  was  a 
somewhat  inexphcable  instance  in  Majorca  of  three  Judaizers, 
who  had  died  in  prison  during  their  trials,  in  167S,  after  mani- 
festing the  necessary'  signs  of  repentance:  they  were  not  included 
among  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  reconciliations,  in  the  autos 
de  fe  of  1679,  but,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  their  efhgies  were 
reconciler!  in  the  auto  of  July  2.  1691  and  no  theologian  seems 
to  have  asked  himself  what  was  tlieir  spiritual  condition  during 
this  prolonged  interval."  This  reconciliation  in  efhgy,  was  not, 
as  Llorente  states,  an  innovation  introduced  under  Philip  III, 
but  was  practised  from  the  beginning,  for  there  was  an  instance 


»  MSS.  of  Royal  Librar>'  of  CopenhBgen,  2iai>,  p.  33fi.— MSS.  of  Library  of 
Univ.  of  Halle,  Vc.  20,  T."  I.— Royal  I.ilirar>-  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 

*  Rojas  de  H»ret.  P.  i,  n.  115-16.— Ribl.   nacional,  MSS.,  S,   194,  fol.  267. 
'  Garau,  La  Fee  triunfante,  pp.  113-14. 
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of  it  in  Beatrix  Sener,  deceased,  thus  reconciled  May  2,  1499, 
at  Barcelona.' 

Apparently  the  age  of  responsibility  was  the  only  minimum 
limit  in  reconcilialiun.  In  the  Madrid  Auto  of  16112,  Catalina 
M6ndpz,  a  child  of  12,  was  reconciled  with  sanbenito  and  six 
montlks'  iinprisonnient.  At  Toledo,  in  lfi59,  lieatriz  Jorje  and 
Ana  Pereira,  Portuguese  J  udaizers  each  ten  years  old,  were  recon- 
ciled; the  fornier  ha<l  her  sanbeuito  removed  at  once;  the  latter 
was  sentenced  to  confiscation  and  four  months  of  prison.^ 

Reconciliation  brought  with  it  one  alleviation^  for  the  reconciled, 
as  penitents,  were  entitleil  to  the  fuero  of  the  Inquisition.  This 
was  derived  from  the  penitential  system  of  the  Midtile  Ages,  which 
deprived  the  penitent  of  bearing  arms  during  the  long  series  of 
years  for  wlueh  penance  was  imposed,  and  no  one  could  be  ex- 
f>ected  to  assume  it  unless  protected  by  the  Church  against  his 
enemies.  In  this  the  Inquisition  atootl  in  the  place  of  tlie  Church, 
and  cast  its  juris^lietion  over  it-s  penitents  during  their  term  of 
penance.  In  1501,  we  find  a  certain  Pan  Besante  of  Toruel,  a 
reconciliadOj  to  whom  Ferdinand  had  restored  his  confiscated 
property,  complaining  to  the  king  that  he  was  persecuted  and 
maltreated  by  his  debtors  and  his  neighbors,  and  that  the  inquisi- 
tors, to  whom  he  had  appealed  for  protection,  neglected  to  aid 
him,  whereupon  Ferdinand  proin]>tly  ordered  them  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  to  enforce,  by  their  officials,  the  payment  of  his 
just  claims  and  to  punish  the  aggressoix.^  So  far  was  this  carried 
that  at  Granada,  in  1654,  the  reconciled  penitents  had  an  advan- 
tage in  trade  over  llu*  faithful,  by  claiming  exemption  from  the 
alcavalaj  or  royal  tax  on  sales.  \Vlien  the  citizens  complained  of 
this  discrimination,  the  fiscal  of  the  tribunal  admitted  that  the 
question  was  a  ilifficult  one;  to  subject  the  i>enitents  to  the  royal 
jurisdiction  would  give  rise  to  great  embarrassments,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  a  punishment 
and  not  a  reward.*  Tliat  it  was  a  reward  we  have  seen  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  claimed  by  all  who  could  put  forward 
the  slenderest  pretext. 


»  Lloreiite,  Hial.  crit.  Cup.  xxxviii,  Art.  1,  n.  15.— Carbonel!  de  Gest,  Hieret. 
(Col.  de  Doc.  do  la  C.  de  Aragon,  XX\'in.  146). 

'  Relacion  del  Auto  de  1632  (Bodleian  Librury,  Arch.  Seld.  i,  1). — Archive 
hist,  nacional,  Inquisicion  do  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

•  Archivo  de  Simancas,  InquiEncion,  Inb,  1. 

*  Ibidem,  Inquisicion  de  Grauadu,  Expedientes  varioa,  Leg.  2. 
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THE    PERPETUAL    PRISON. 


Imprisonment  for  life  was  the  penance  imposed  by  the  canons 
on  the  licretic  who,  under  the  pcrsua-sive  methods  of  persecution, 
sought  reconciUation  to  the  Church.  It  was  so  decreed,  indeed, 
by  pope  and  emperor  before  the  Inquisition  was  organized,  and 
that  institution  relentlessly  enforced  the  laws.  That  the  Spanish 
Holy  OHicc  should  accept  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  Its  expense, 
however,  had  proved  a  source  of  tribulation  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  nnd  it  was  none  the  less  so  in  »Spain  for, 
large  as  were  the  confiscations  and  pecuniar}'  penances,  they 
were  squandered  as  fast  as  they  accrued.  In  Torquemada's  sup- 
plementary Instructions  of  December,  1484,  the  receivers  are 
ordered  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisons,  which 
shows  that  the  sovereigns  admitted  their  responsibihty,*  but,  in 
the  chronic  triiancial  disordt^r  of  tlie  time,  no  regular  provision 
was  niaile,  either  for  their  establishment  or  support.  It  is  true 
that,  in  1486,  at  the  earnest  recjuest  of  the  in([ui.sitors  of  Sara- 
gossa,  Ferdinand  ordered  the  receiver  to  construct  a  perpetual 
prison,  in  accordance  with  tlveir  desires,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  he  prudently  postponed  replying  to  their  inquiry  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  llie  ejijitives."  In  1492,  when  the  tribunn!  sen- 
tenced Brianda  de  Bartlaxi  to  five  years'  impiisonment,  it  was  to 
the  tower  of  Saliana  ami  this,  in  a  few  days,  was  changed  to  the 
convent  of  Santo  iSe])oIcro  in  Saragossa.'  In  fact,  for  want  of 
prisons,  the  custom  was  general  of  consigning  reconciled  penitents 
to  strongholds,  Iiospitals,  convents,  or  even  to  their  own  houses — 
the  latter  presumably  lieing  such  shelter  as  friends  or  kindre<l 
could  afford  to  those  who  had  been  stripped  by  confiscation.  The 
Instructions  of  1488,  indeed,  authorize  incjuisitors,  in  view  of  the 
multitudes  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  the  lack 
of  prisons,  to  designate  to  the  penitents  their  houses,  wliere  they 
must  confine  themselvein  under  the  penalties  provided  by  the  laws. 
But  this,  it  was  added,  was  only  nv^ant  to  be  temporary,  antl  the 
sovereigns  were  supplicated  to  ord<T  that,  at  each  trilnmal,  the 
receiver  should  provide  a  large  enclosure  with  little  huts  and  a 
chapel,  where  the  prisoners  could  hear  mass  and  could  each  work 

^  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  575. — ArKiiello,  fol.  19. 

»  Archivo  gen.  de  la  C.  de  Ara«on,  RpEist.  3684.  fol.  102.     See  Vol  I,  p.  567. 

•  BibUoth^que  nationale  de  France,  fonds  espagnol,  80,  foL  168-9. 
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at  his  trade  and  earn  his  living,  and  thus  relieve  the  Inquisition 
from  hea\'>'  l)urden.s,  due  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  sexes  apart,* 
The  only  answer  to  this  i)rayer  seems  to  have  been  the  device  of 
relieving  the  prisons  for  the  benefit  of  the  galleys. 

The  laxity  of  quartering  penitents  on  ])ul)li('  institutions  or  in 
private  houses  led  to  impracticable  rules  in  the  effort  to  counteract 
its  evils.  An  instruction  issued  about  this  time  by  the  Suprema 
orders  that  no  one  be  admitted  to  reconciliation  without  condemn- 
ing him  to  confiscation  and  perpetual  prison,  if  he  has  been  a 
heretic,  and  those  thus  condemned  n^ust  perform  their  penance 
most  rigidly,  not  speaking  with  any  one  except  on  the  days  when 
they  go  to  mass  and  hear  sermons;  on  other  days,  both  in  going 
out  and  in  eating,  they  must  show  themselves  true  penitents, 
holding  no  intercourse  with  wives  and  children.^  This  seems  to 
have  received  scant  obethence  and,  in  1506,  the  Suprema  ordered 
that  sanbenitos  lie  i>laccd  on  all  y)risoners,  antl  that  they  must 
not  leave  their  houses  and  then,  in  1509,  it  prescribed  that  perpet- 
ual prisons  nnist  be  proviiled.  Apparently  tliis  was  partinlly  suc- 
cessful, for  it  was  followed  by  instruction:^  that  all  who  had  been 
or  should  be  condenmed  must  be  pla(M*d  in  them,  where  they  can 
ply  their  trades,  or  their  kindred  can  supply  them  with  food,  or 
they  may  beg  alms  for  their  support.  Thus,  in  1510,  Llerena 
selected  two  pairs  of  houses  for  the  purpose,  which  Fer(.linand 
ordered  the  governor  of  Leon  to  have  appraised,  Cuenea  also 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  prison,  but  an  inadequate  one,  for  in 
l/ill  the  Suprema  authorized  the  tribunal  to  fierniit  all  the  sick, 
and  all  who  had  been  confined  for  two  years,  to  betake  themselves 
to  their  homes.  Where  such  prisons  existed  the  discipline  must 
have  been  exceedingly  lax  for,  in  1512,  the  Suprema  issued  a 
general  provision  empowering  the  tribunals  to  allow  the  destitute 
occupants  of  the  perpetual  prisons  to  go  out  by  turns  to  beg 
in  the  cities,  but  they  must  w^ear  their  sanbenitos  and  return  by 
nightfall,  under  penalty  of  relapse^  and  this  was  repeated  in  1513. 
Then  the  further  effort  to  provide  prisons  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  for,  in  1514,  Xinienes  isvsued  an  order  permitting  the 
reconciled  to  fulHl  their  penances  in  their  own  homes.* 

This  fluctuating  pohcy  and  the  extraorduiary  laxity  which  it 


4 
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*  Inatnicciones  dc  1498,  2  H  (Argiiello,  foL  11).     Cf.  Archivo  de  Simancas, 
Inquisicion,  Lib.  933. 
'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  933. 
«  n>idem,  Lib.  939,  fol  96,  116,  lU;  Lib.  933;  Lib.  3,  fol.  67. 


reveals  were  not  due  to  any  humanitarian  impulses.  It  was  simply 
a  continuous  effort  to  shirk  the  responsibihty  uf  iriaintaininp  tht)8e 
whose  property  had  been  confi.scated,  and  who  were  re<juired  by 
the  canons  to  be  ineareeratetl  for  hfe.  The  lni|uisition  obtained 
the  plunder,  it  inflicted  on  its  victims  disabilities,  which  increaised 
enoriiHJUsly  the  diflieiilty  of  self-sup[)ort,  it  rentieted  thetn  odious 
to  the  population  by  making  them  wear  the  sanbenito,  it  was 
in  duty  bound  to  provide  prisons  where  they  coulil  be  immured 
and  prevented  from  infecting  the  connnunhy,  luit  it  neglected 
this  duty  and  virtually  tohl  tiiem  that  they  mipht  beg  or  starve. 
That  death  by  starvation,  indeed|  was  not  uncommon  is  asserted 
in  the  project  of  reform  tirawn  up,  in  1518^  by  order  of  Charles  V. 
Still  the  tribunals  seem  to  have  nmile  some  progress  in  providing 
themselves  with  penitential  prisons  for,  in  1S24,  the  Suprema 
deemed  it  worth  while  {a  order  that  they  should  be  inspected 
monthly,  and  the  results  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose/  By  no  means  all  had  done  so  however.  Barcelona, 
which  occupietl  the  ro3'al  palace,  had  found  room  there,  in  1489, 
for  its  penitents,  anil  in  1544  we  hear  of  Cer6nimo  de  Quadras 
as  alcaide,  on  a  salary  of  fifty  ducats,  out  of  which  he  was  to  pay 
for  a  person  to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  mass  and  to  bring  tliem 
back.  \'alencia  was  less  advanced,  for  it  could  have  had  no 
prison  in  1540,  when  it  sentenced  three  women  to  keep  as  a 
prison  such  place  as  should  be  designated  to  them,  but  in  1546 
it  secured  the  ser\''ices  of  Cer6nimo  de  Quadras  as  alcaitle,  at  a 
salary  of  thirty  ducat^s.  In  1550,  however,  he  complained  that 
he  harl  never  received  his  pay  and,  in  1554,  we  find  the  perpetual 
pri.son  of  Briaiula  de  riareete  commuted  to  confinement  in  her 
own  house,  or  other  designated  place,  which  would  intlicate  that 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  prison  had  been  abandoned.^  In  1553, 
Logrono  apparently  had  none,  for  it  assigned,  to  Juan  Prebost, 
Bilbao  and  two  leagues  around  as  a  prison,  with  the  sanbenito." 
This  need  not  surprise  us  for,  if  in  some  tribunals  there  was  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  perpetual  prison,  it  was  exceptional.  In 
1537  the  Suprema  had  formally  declared  that  it  would  be  a  novelty 
to  support  the  penitents  at  the  cost  of  the  fisc;  this  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  done;  there  was  no  ol^jection  to  (heir  perforniing 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquimcinn,  Lib.  939,  fol.  90. 

'Ibidem,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  137,  202,  218.— Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inqui- 
ocion  de  VEdencia,  Leg.  382. 

'  Archivo  de  Simaucas,  Inquisieion,  Bala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  217. 
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their  penance  in  their  own  homes  and  tlie  tribunals  coultl  arrange 
it  accordingly.  A  few  months  later  this  was  repeated;  the  recon- 
ciled could  be  sent  to  their  liouses  to  perform  their  |ienance,  if 
they  had  no  other  means  of  sui)port.' 

At  length  the  Instructions  of  1501  endeavored  to  introduce  some 
system  in  this  scandalous  state  of  things.  The  sentence  of  recon- 
ciliation condemned  the  [)enitent  to  prison  and  yanbeoito  for  a 
specified  term,  during  which  he  was  to  wear  the  abito  publicly 
over  his  other  ganuent.s;  he  was  to  be  confined  in  the  perpetual 
prison,  going  to  mass  and  sermon  on  Sundays  anti  feast  days, 
and  on  Saturilays  performing;  certain  devotions  at  a  designated 
shrine.^  To  enforce  this  discipline  the  Instructions  stated  that, 
as  nmny  tribunals  had  no  perpetual  prison,  houses  sliould  be 
bought  for  the  purpose  as,  without  thcin  there  were  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  reconciled  pei*forme<l  their  penance.  The 
alcaide  should  help  Lheni  iti  their  necessity  by  giving  them  mater- 
ials to  work  at  their  trades  and  helj)  to  support  themselves,  and 
the  inquisitors  should  \nsit  the  prison  several  times  a  year/  This 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  an  effort  to  induce  the  tribunals 
to  provitle  prisons,  for,  in  1.5(32,  Toledo  was  taken  to  task  for  having 
none.  It  not  only  tlid  not  supply  tlie  deficiency  but  demurred 
to  the  suggeiition  that  it  shoidd  at  least  furnish  a  person  to  see 
that  the  penitents  performed  llieir  penance,  and  it  was  told  that 
for  three  or  four  thovisand  niaravedfs  of  extra  pay  the  portero 
could  attend  to  tliis.* 

In  1.570  the  Suprema  resumed  the  attenii>t  to  bring  about  this 
much  needed  reform.  It  told  the  tribunals  that  they  could  rent 
houses  until  they  should  be  able  to  purclutse,  and  they  must  appoint 
proper  persons  as  alcaides  to  keep  watch  over  the  penitents.^ 
The  result  of  this  pressure  was  gradual.  In  1577  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Santa  r\%  in  Saragossa,  ma<ie  formal  complaint  to  the 
pope  of  Ihe  number  of  penitents  tiuartered  upon  it,  arn!  Cardinal 
Savelli,  the  hea<l  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  interposed  with  the 
Suprema  to  relieve  it  of  this  oppression.*  It  was  not  until  1598 
that  the  Mexican  tribunal,  nearly  thirty  years  after  ita  foundation, 


»  Archive  de  Sinmncaa,  Inq..  Lib.  939,  fol.  116,  119. 

'  Pablo  Oarcfa,  Orden  de  Prooessar.  fol.  34. 

»  Inwtrurciouefl  de  15G1,  jfj)  79.  80  (AtrucUo,  fol.  38). 

*  Archive  dc  Simanco-s,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939.  fol.  lift. 

»  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  213  fol.,  p.  lU,  141, 

■  Bibl.  nociooal,  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  lOS,  a.  38. 
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built  a  capacious  prison  adjoining  its  own  structurr.'  In  IBOO, 
for  the  first  time,  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Toledo  record  to 
a  "carcel  tie  la  ponit6ncia"  and,  in  lilOfl,  Valencia  was  liusy  in 
erecting  one  at  a  cost  of  5110  libras;  it  had  been  plaiuied  to  have 
three  floors,  but  was  economically  reduced  to  two.^  "Whether 
all  the  tribunals  yielded  to  tlie  pressure  and  established  penitential 
prisons  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  but  they  probably  di<l  so, 
if  only  in  some  perfunctory  fashion  that  justified  the  appointment 
of  an  alcaide.  Simultaneously  with  this  there  came  a  eliange  in 
the  name,  ami  tin*  aircel  fnrjiehta  was  known  as  the  cosa  de  la 
'petniincia.  or  de  la  misericdrdia. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  establishment  of  prisons  was  attended 
with  any  increiised  strictness  of  discipline.  The  InquiHtion  per- 
sistently refusetl  to  accept  the  burden  of  supporting  its  prisoners 
and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Where  prisons  existed 
there  were  few  penitents  in  them,  although  condemnations  to 
imprisonment  were  frecjuent  and,  in  1641,  Philip  IV  conceived 
the  idna  <if  liboraling  them  all.  The  Supreiiia  sent  his  decree  to 
the  tribunals  with  orders  to  report  whether  they  had  any  prisoners 
and  what  were  their  cases,  to  wliich  X'alencia  replied  that  it  had 
one,  imprisoned  for  persistent  sorcery,  whereu]x>n  the  Suprema 
ordered  the  sentence  to  be  commutetl  and  the  prisoner  to  be  dis- 
charged.' 

The  royal  project  fell  through.  All  prisons  were  not  as  empty 
as  that  of  \'alL'neia  and  a  discussion  occurring^  in  ](j54,  at  Ciranada, 
to  which  allu.sion  hai^  already  been  made,  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  imprisonment  renderetl  necessaiT  by  the  refusal  to  support 
the  prisoners.  Tlu^y  gained  tht-ir  living  chiefly  by  luLwkiiig  goods 
around  the  city;  this  at  length  arouseil  the  shopkeepers,  and  the 
eorregidor  represented  to  the  tril)unal  that  scandals  were  occa- 
sioned by  their  entt^ring  houst^s  and  committing  inilecencies;  there 
was  loss  to  the  king  for,  as  penitents,  they  were  not  subject  to 
the  alcavala  and  other  imposts;  thus  favored  they  undersold  the 

*  Obregon,  Mi^-xioo  viejo,  U  Scrir,  p.  193. 

»  MSS.  of  Libmry  of  Univ.  of  HaUt*,  Yc,  20,  T.  I.— MSS.  of  Elkaa  N.  Adier 
Esq, 

Valencia  already  had  a  prison  of  some  aort,  of  evil  repute,  as  act  forth  by  Fray 
Nicolas  del  llh%  in  1606,  in  a  memnrinl  to  (hf  Suprema.  The  prisoners  are  all 
Moors,  who  \\\'\i  there  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  reliKion;  all  women  there 
bf^eome  debauched,  ho  that  they  can  no  longer  be  placed  in  it, — Uoronat,  L«.*8 
Moriwns  eepafloles,  II,  -149. 

'  Archivo  liiat,  nacional,  luquisiciou  de  Valencia,  L«g.  0,  n.  2,  fol.  71,  78. 
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shopkeepers,  who  hatl  lost  half  of  their  trade,  while  the  penitents 
grew  rieli,  for  thry  came  ahtiost  naked  from  the  secret  prison  and, 
in  a  ,short  time,  tliey  were  well  dotlunl  and  enriched.  Tlie  tri- 
bunal athnitted  the  force  of  this  and,  on  December  24,  1654,  issued 
an  order  that,  for  two  weeks,  tliey  might  cry  \\\v\t  wares  through  the 
streets,  but  not  enter  houses,  and  subsequently  be  restricted  to 
selling  in  shops.  At  this  the  prisoners  complained  bitterly  of 
the  deprivation  of  a  privilege  of  long  standing  in  all  places  where 
there  was  a  tribunal,  for  without  it  they  coukl  nuL  earn  a  Uving 
or  support  their  wives  and  families.  Thereupon  the  fiscal,  Doctor 
Joseph  Francisco  Cre^ico  de  Escobar,  seeitig  that  l)oth  siilp,s  would 
appeal  to  the  Suprema,  printed  for  its  enhghtenment  a  memorial 
which  reveals  to  us  the  character  of  penitential  imprisonment. 
He  states  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Instructions  of  1488,  the 
tribunals  liad  juovided  penitential  prisons,  the  one  at  Granada 
being  of  ample  capacity  for  the  observance  of  the  Instructions  of 
15(>L  He  quotes  the  canons  and  conciliar  d<rrees  to  show  that 
recanting  heretics  are  to  be  immured  for  life,  whence  he  argues 
that  the  prison  should  be  afflictive  and  penal.  Now,  however,  it 
is  only  nominal;  the  so-called  prisoners  go  out  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  without  restriction,  without  a  companion,  -ftithout  labor 
save  what  they  voluntarily  undertake,  all  of  which  is  liberty  and 
not  captivity.  They  wander  at  will  through  the  city  and  suburbs, 
they  amuse  themselves  at  the  houses  of  their  friends,  tJiey  spend, 
if  they  choose,  only  part  of  the  night  in  the  prison,  which  serves 
them  as  a  comfortable  lodging-house,  free  of  rent.  The  Instruc- 
tious  require  that  the  alcaiile  shall  see  tliat  they  perform  their 
penance,  but  this  has  become  impossible,  and  there  are  no  means 
of  restricting  their  intercourse  with  the  faithful.  As  for  their  plea 
that  th(y  leave  the  secret  prison  broken  in  health  and  stripped  of 
their  property,  that  they  have  no  chance  to  learn  trades  and  must 
support  their  rumilies  by  trading,  the  answer  is  that  only  through 
the  mercy  of  tlie  Holy  Office  do  they  escape  burning,  and  they 
should  be  thankful  tliat  their  lives  are  spared;  their  poverty  is  a 
trifling  penalty  for  their  crimes,  and  their  children  only  share  the 
punishment  of  paternal  heresy.' 

Witli  all  this  laxity,  there  was  a  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
old  rigor,  which  reganted  pri.son-breaking  as  relapse,  but  the  real 
offence  lay  in  the  fugitive  throwing  off  the  sanbenito.    There  seems 


Archivo  dc  Simoncas,  Iiiquisiciou  dc  Granada,  Expedientes  varios,  Leg. 
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to  hflvr  brrn  littln  desire*  to  r(*raj)tur('  tlioso  wlio  Jihsontcrl  them- 
selves, for  the  formula  of  the  mandate  to  search  for  and  arrest 
fugitives  only  eoneerns  itself  with  those  who  escape  from  the  secret 
prison  and  who  thus  are  still  on  trial/  but  when  from  any  cause 
penitents  were  retained  to  the  tribunal,  their  treatment  is  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  Juan  Gonzdlez,  who  escaped  from  the  cam 
de  la  peniUrtcifi  of  Valladolitl,  .Fuly  3,  1645.  His  story  wa.s  that^ 
having  gone  out  to  collect  some  money  due  to  him,  he  gaml>led 
it  away,  got  ilrunk,  went  to  sleep  under  the  walls  of  the  Carmelite 
convent  in  the  .suburbs  and,  on  awaking  next  morning  and  fearing 
punishment,  he  wandered  away,  tluowing  off  the  sanbenito  and 
seeking  work.  Thu5  he  reacheii  Inm  and  tlesigned  passing  into 
France,  but  was  recognized  by  a  priest  who  had  seen  him  in 
ValladoUd;  he  was  handed  over  to  the  commissioner  and  was 
passed  from  familiar  to  familiar  till  he  was  lodged  in  the  secret 
prison  of  \'Hlludoli{i.  The  fiseat  claiuK^d  that  his  flight  and  throw- 
ing off  the  sanbenito  proved  him  to  be  an  impenitent  and  perti- 
nacious relapsed  into  Juilaism  wlio  iruist  be  r^'laxed;  but  his  sen- 
tence was  only  two  hundred  lashes  and  irremissible  prison.^ 

Sentences  to  imprisoimient  continued  im  usual,  but  growing 
indifference  as  to  providing  for  their  execution  is  indicated  by  a 
corrpsponrlence  between  Harceloiia  anil  the  Suprema  in  1718. 
At  that  time  the  tribunal  had  but  four  cases  under  trial;  it  still 
occupied  the  ancient  royal  palace  but,  after  it  had  condemned 
for  Judaism  Marfa  Meneses  to  irremissible,  and  her  daughter 
Catalina  de  Soils,  to  per[M'tiia!  prison,  it  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them  and  applied  for  instructions.  There  was,  it  said,  no 
penitential  prison  nor  could  it  find  that  there  ever  had  been  one» 
neither  was  there  an  alcaide;  it  possessed  no  house  that  could  be 
used  for  the  ]>nr])ose,  an<i  no  official  could  be  spared  from  his 
other  duties.  The  Suprema  replied  by  inquiring  whether  there 
was  a  prison  for  familiars  in  which  a  room  couhl  be  usetl  for  the 
women,  or  whether  some  little  house  near  the  palace  could  be  had 
and  some  official  or  familiar  could  serve  as  alcaide.  The  tribunal 
rejoined  negativing  the  proposed  use  of  the  prison  for  familiars; 
it  would  see  whether  a  house  could  be  had,  but  there  was  no 
money  for  the  purpose;  as  for  the  officials,  they  were  all  fully 
occupied  and  no  one  would  take  the  position  without  salary.    This 


>  Modo  de  Procedcr,  fol.  74  (Bibl.  nacional,  MSS..  D,  122). 
'  Archive  de  Siinnncas,  InquUicton,  Leg.  552,  fol.  33. 
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the  Suprema  met  with  a  {K'reinittory  order  to  rent  a  little  house 
and  appomt  an  alcaide  at  the  ordinary  wages.  Under  this  pres- 
sure some  kind  of  provisiDn  iruisl  have  been  made  for,  in  an  auto 
of  January  31,  1723,  Uie  tribunal  condemned  four  Judaizers  to 
irremisaible  prison.* 

During  the  recru<iescencc  of  persecution  at  this  period,  the 
number  of  condemnations  to  imprisonment  waw  large;  in  the 
Granada  auto  of  December  21,  1720,  there  were  twenty-seven 
an<I,  in  sixty-four  autns  between  1721  and  1727,  there  were  seven 
hundred  and  forty .^  How  the.se  numerous  pri.soners  were  accom- 
modated it  woidd  ho  iHthcult  to  guess,  for  the  neglect  of  the  peni- 
tential prisoas  w^s  progressive  and,  in  the  census  of  all  the  tri- 
liunals,  al>out  1750,  but  tlu'ee  reporUnl  to  have  alcaides — C6rdova, 
Granada  and  Murcia.'  It  does  not  follow  that  others  had  not 
prisons,  but  only  tliat  they  had  no  prisoners  ami  caretl  to  have 
none.  For  instance,  in  1704,  when  the  Suprema  in^juired  of 
Valencia  whether  its  prison  woultl  suit  for  the  priest  Juan  Fer- 
ndndez  Sotelo,  whoso  health  required  a  change  from  the  convent 
where  he  was  recluded,  the  tribunal  craftily  replied  (hat  its  prison 
was  constructed  with  cells  and  dungeons  and  that,  ui  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  confinement  in  it  produced  infamy,  M)  that  quart-ers 
for  Sotelo  had  better  be  found  in  some  convent  in  the  suburbs. 
Apparently  it  forgot  all  this  when,  in  1802,  it  complained  that  the 
salaries  of  its  secretaries  had  not  been  raised  in  1705,  while  that 
of  the  alcaide  of  the  penitential  prison  had  been  increascfl  from 
a  hundred  and  twenty  to  twenty-two  hundred  reales.  although  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  enjovf^l  the  use  of  a  house  in  the  prison 
as  good  as  those  of  the  inquisitors.* 

In  fact,  by  this  time  penitential  imprisonment  was  virtually 
obsolete.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  active  persecution  of  Juda- 
ism, the  Toledo  tribunal  which,  in  1738,  pronounced  twelve  sen- 
tences of  prison,  did  not  utter  another  until  1756.  Then  a  long 
interval  occurs,  of  thirty-eight  years,  before  the  next  one,  which 
was  for  heretical  propositions.'"  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  safe 
to  say  that,  in  the  concluding  years  of  the  Inquisition,  this  form 


^  Archive  deSimancas,  Inquisicion,  Sala  39,  Leg.  4,  fol.  80. — Royal  Library  of 
Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 
>  Hibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  B1>,  122.— Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 

*  Archivo  de  Simanca8,  Inquisiciou  de  Corte,  I^g.  359,  fol.  1 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inqiijpicion  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  84,  260. 

*  Ibidem,  laquisiciou  dc  Toledo,  Leg,  1.  • 
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of  puiiisliiuent  was  wliolly  unknown,  but  no  cases  of  it  have  come 
under  my  observation. 


There  was  the  same  reduction  in  the  liuration  of  imprisonment 
as  in  its  severity,  owing  presumably  to  the  same  econoniieal 
motive.  As  we  liave  seen,  the  medieval  Chureh  recognized  only 
lifelong;  imprisonment  as  the  tilting  penalty  for  the  heretic  wlio 
saved  his  forfeited  life  by  recantation  and,  in  recognition  of  this, 
the  penitential  prison  in  Spain  was  officially  known  as  the  per- 
petual prison,  the  sentences  being  always  for  perj^elual  imprison- 
ment. At  a  very  early  periotl,  however,  it  was  clearly  recopiized 
that  the  literal  enforceiiient  of  this  was  a  jihysical  impossibility. 
Bernaldez  tells  us  that  in  Seville^  up  to  14SS,  there  had  been  five 
thousand  reconciled  and  condcnmed  to  perjjetual  imprisonment^ 
but  they  were  released  after  four  or  five  years  with  sanbenitos  and 
these  were  subsequently  removed  to  prevent  the  ^^J)^ead  of  infamy 
throughout  the  land.'  At  Barcelona  the  tribunal  liad  scarce  been 
established,  when  we  find  it  drawing  a  distinction  in  its  sentences 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  some  being  cum  misericordia  and 
others  absque  misericordia — thus  anticipating  the  so-called  "irre- 
missible"  perpetual  prison — and  from  the  sentences  it  would 
appear  that  ''without  mercy"  was  exceptional.' 

This  inevitable  laxity  provoked  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
more  rigid  authorities  and,  in  15(X),  while  Ximenes  wa-^^  in  Oran, 
there  was  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  Sui)rema,  when  we 
are  told  that  his  temporary  representative,  Rojos  Archbishop  of 
Granada,  stood  alone  against  the  other  members.''  ^Miat  was  the 
nature  of  the  decision  is  not  recorded,  but  it  probably  favored  the 
laxer  view,  for  Ximenes  and  the  Suprema,  in  1516,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  order  that  all  senteni-es  to  prison  and  sanbenito  nmst 
be  perpetual,  in  accordance  with  the  canon  law;  if,  in  any  case, 
the  inquisitf>rK  thought  there  should  be  a  remission  it  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor-general.^ 

The  tendency  to  sliorien  the  term  was  irresistible,  the  conserv- 
atives had  to  yield  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Simancas  tells  us  that  perpetual  prison  was  customarily  defined  to 


*  Histoha  do  los  Kt'yts  t'ali'ilieus,  caji.  xliv. 

'  Carbonell  dc  Gosi,  HienU.  (Col.  de  D(ic.  dc  la  C.  de  Aragon,  XXVUl, 
18-19,  33,  35,  62).— .Manuel  de  iidvcUs  Ardits,  III,  69,  70. 
■  Bibl.  nacional.  MSS..  G,  01,  fol.  208. 

*  Archive  de  SimancaH.  Inquisicion,  Lib,  933. 
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be  thmo  yoara,  if  the  penitent  was  repentant,  while  those  condemned 
to  irremissible  prison  were  usually  released  after  eight  years.^ 
So  purely  technical  did  the  term  "perpetual  prison"  become  that 
inquisitors  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  sucli  sentences  as  **  per- 
petual prison  for  one  year"  or  '*for  six  months,"  which  are  con- 
stantly met  with,  a**  well  as  "perpetual  prison"  followed  by  terms 
of  exile.  The  real  infliction  was  therefore  niucli  less  severe  than 
it  appears  on  the  records,  and  when  periods  longer  than  eight 
years  were  intenflcfl,  they  were  specified,  as  when  Salvador  Razo, 
for  Molinism,  was  sentenced,  in  the  Granada  auto  of  July  4,  1745, 
to  ten  years,  of  which  the  first  five  were  to  be  spent  in  the  galleys — 
a  hardship  remitted  on  account  of  his  inlirmitics.' 

The  terras  of  imprisonment  were  frequently  shortened,  more- 
over, sometimes,  from  humane  motives,  but  more  often  from 
financial  considerations,  for  the  dispeasing  power  in  this,  as  in 
the  other  penalties,  was  a  source  of  profit.  Thus  Mayor  Garcia,  a 
Morisca  of  Daimiel,  condemned  in  the  Toledo  auto  of  September 
21,  1550,  to  perpetual  prison  for  six  months,  on  January  13,  1551, 
petitioned  the  tribunal  for  release  *'  as  was  customary  with  others,*' 
saying  that  her  husband  would  pay  what  the  inquisitors  should 
demand.  The  matter  was  promptly  arranged  with  Inquisitor  Alonso 
P^rez  for  four  (lucat,*^^  to  help  to  build  the  staging  for  an  auto 
de  fe — a  somewhat  heavy  payment  for  two  months'  relief.'  This 
4lispeiising  powpr  was  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  struggle  between 
the  tribunals  and  the  Suprema.  In  the  early  period,  at  Barce- 
lona, the  former  t-'nileavored  to  secure  it  by  the  device  of  discre- 
tional sentences,  which  inquisitors  could  curtail  or  extend  at  will, 
and  this  was  recof^nized  in  a  letter  uf  the  Su[)nnna,  October  4, 
1490,  authorizing  them,  under  such  sentences,  to  dispense  with 
the  imprisonment  but  not  with  the  sanbeuito.*  In  1513,  however, 
Ximenes  forbade  this  without  his  consent  and  the  repetition  of  the 
order  in  1514  and  1516  shows  that  it  was  difhcult  of  enforcement.* 
In  spite  of  this  when  the  V'alencia  tribunal,  Februar}'  25,  1540, 
condcnmeil  five  Moriscos  to  "habit  and  prison  for  as  long  a  time 
as  we  shall  determine,"  the  Suprema  insisted  that,  when  discre- 


*  Siniftncip  ik-  Cath.  liisU.  Tit.  xvi,  n.  21.  22. 
"  Royal  Librar>-  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 

■  Proceso  contra  Mayor  Giircfa,  fol  xx  (MS.  penes  me). 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  933. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  930,  fol.  115;  Lib.  933. 
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tion  was  specified,  it  must  alone  he  that  of  the  inquisitor-general, 
a  mandate  (hat  had  to  be  repeated  more  than  once,  even  as  late 

as  1592.^ 

The  question  of  this,  as  of  all  other  commutations,  was  inevit- 
ably nettled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favor  of  the  inquisitor-general. 
In  many  cases  there  was  no  conceahueiit  that  it  was  purely  an 
affair  of  bargain  and  sale,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  often 
it  was  prompted  by  humanity.  Petitions  for  abridgement  of 
the  penance  were  numerous  and  were  usually  sent  in  at  the  time 
of  the  greater  feasts,  which  are  alleged  as  a  reason  for  mercy, 
in  addition  to  the  misery  of  the  penitent.  As  an  example  of  these 
petitions  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  \'iolanle  Rodriguez  who, 
with  her  husband  Duarte  \'alentin,  was  arrested  for  Judaism 
March  15,  16G4,  After  a  throe  years'  trial,  she  was  senteneerl 
at  Granada,  February  24,  16(57,  tn  two  years'  imprisonment,  while 
her  husband  was  similarly  sentenced  at  Cuenea.  About  August 
10th  she  petitioned  for  commutation,  alleging  that  she  had  eight 
little  children,  deprived  of  both  parents.  The  Suprema  promptly 
sent  to  Granada  for  the  df^tails  of  tlie  case,  but  the  tribunal  delayeti 
until  October  8tli,  when  it  accompanied  its  report  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  she  should  be  releaseil  \\'ith  spiritual  penances  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  as  she  had  manifested  true  repen- 
tance. Growing  impatient,  on  December  24th,  she  again  petitioned 
the  Suprema,  alluiUng  to  her  seven  children,  thus  showing  that 
one  had  meanwhile  died.  That  she  was  duly  discharged  in 
Fehruan,''  there  can  he  no  doubt,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  any  pecuniary  consideration.  Some  of  the  petitions 
for  release,  in  truth,  were  well  calculated  to  inspire  compassion, 
such  as  that  of  Simon  Meiidez  Soto,  in  IfHUi,  wherein  he  describes 
himself  as  84  years  old,  blind,  deaf,  cnp|>led  on  \nA\\  sides  with 
many  infirmiliea  anti  penniless,  and  he  supiiliratea  release  that 
he  may  seek  for  cure.' 

There  would  appear  to  have  been  no  minimum  age  for  imprison- 
ment short  of  irresponsibility.  The  Toledo  tril>unal  contlemned 
for  JiidMism  Oarcfa  son  of  Perh'o  the  potter  of  Aguda,  a  boy  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  perpetual  prison.  In  the  Cuenea  auto  of  June  29, 
1654,  for  the  same  offence,  Escolastica  G6me2,  aged  12  and  Isavel 


'  Archivo  hi.st.  nactonal,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia.  Leg.  382;  Leg. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancua,  Inquiaidon,  Leg.  1183,  fol.  14,  30. 
for  a  specimen  of  a  letter  of  comaiulation. 
VOL.  ni  II 
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Diaz  Jorje,  aged  14  had  the  same  penalty  and,  in  the  Toledo  auto 
of  October  30,  1701,  Jos6  de  Leon,  a  boy  of  16  was  sentenced  to 
irreniissible  prison.* 


THE   BANBENITO. 


Tlie  sanbenito,  or  penitential  garment,  was  the  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  reconciliation  aiui  pri.son,  constituting  together  the 
"carcel  y  abito"  of  the  sentences,  although  it  was  not  exclusively 
reserved  for  such  cases.  It  was  not  invented  by  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, even  though  we  can  scarce  agree  with  an  enthusiastic  writer, 
who  traces  its  origin  to  the  Fall,  when  God  made  the  delinquents 
put  on  penitential  habits  of  skins,  corresponding  with  the  sacos 
benditos  now  used  in  the  tribunals.^ 

The  penitential  habit  of  sackcloth  sprinkled  with  ashes,  cus- 
tomary in  the  early  Church,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  That 
the  penitents  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  required  to  wear  such 
a  garment  was  inevitable  and,  from  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  distinguished  from 
othpr  penitents  by  two  yellow  crosses,  one  on  the  breast  and  the 
other  on  the  back.  From  Eymerich  we  learn  tliat  in  Aragon  this 
garment  was  like  the  scapuhir  worn  by  the  religious  Orders." 
This  saco  hendito  became  known  as  the  sanbenito  or,  more  com- 
monly, ahilo  and  was  necessiirily  inherited  by  the  new  Inquisition, 
In  1486,  at  the  Toledo  auto  of  December  11th,  two  hundred  peni- 
tents, reconciled  imder  the  Edict  of  Grace,  were  required  to  wear 
in  public  such  a  garment  for  a  year»  under  penalty  of  relapse.* 
For  those  reconciled  after  trial,  the  infliction  was  more  severe. 
In  1490,  Torquemada  ordered  that  they  should  wear  during  life 
a  sanbemiilh  of  black  or  gray  cloth,  eighteen  inches  long  and  nine 
inches  wide,  like  a  small  tabard,  hanging  on  breast  and  back, 
with  a  red  cross  before  and  behind,  occupying  nearly  the  entire 
field.     This  was  hung  over  the  outer  garment,  and  was  a  con- 
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*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inquieicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  262,  n.  4;  Ibidem,  Leg.  1. — 
BibL  nacional.  MSS.,  S,  294,  fol.  375. 

*  Trasmiera,  Vidji  de  Pedro  Arbu(?8,  p.  44  (Madrid,  1664). 
■  Eymerici  Dimctor.  P.  m,  n.  175.     N'otwithstanding  this  ancient  Uflc  in  Aragon, 

the  inquisitors  of  SarapMsa  rpported,  in  1530,  to  the  Suprema  that  it  had  ne\'er 
been  thn  custom  there  for  the  reconciled  to  wear  the  sanbonito,  to  which  the 
Suprema  replied  that  it  was  tlie  general  practice  of  the  Inquisition  and  that 
Aragon  must  confarm  to  it. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  76,  foL  312. 

*  Relacion  de  la  Inquisicion  Tolcdana  (Bolctin,  XI,  303), 
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spicuous  indication  to  all  beholders  of  the  shame  of  the  wearer, 
rendering  it  a  punishment  regarded  as  exceedingly  severe/  In 
1514,  Xinienes  changed  the  cross  to  an  aspa  de  San  Andres,  a  St. 
Andrew's  or  oblique  cross,  of  which  tlie  bars  traversed  diagonally 
the  breiist  anil  liack.^  1^'inally  the  Instructions  of  1561  describe 
the  abUo  paiitencial  as  made  of  yellow  linen  or  cloth,  with  two 
red  aspasj  although  in  some  parts  of  Aragon  there  are  particular 
customs  as  to  colors  which  miLst  be  obser\^e<l— refening  probably 
to  the  use  of  green  cloth  in  place  of  yellow,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Valencia  and  Sicily."  In  some  li-ibmials  there 
was  also  in  usCj  for  those  wlio  abjured  de  Tchevienti,  a  sanbenito 
de  media  aspUj  or  half  cross,  consisting  of  a  single  diagonal  band. 
Those  who  were  to  be  relaxed  appeared  in  the  auto  cJe  fe  in  a 
black  sanbenito,  on  which  were  painted  flames  and  sometimes 
demons  thrusting  the  heretic  into  hell."  Llorente  tells  us  that 
abjuration  de  levi  was  performed  in  a  zamarrQy  or  yellow  sanbenito 
without  aspas,  but  I  have  met  with  no  allusion  to  its  use.^  The 
distinction  between  the  sanbenito  de  dos  aspas  and  the  one  de 
media  aspa  was  maintained^  and  the  former  was  understood  to 
indicate  that  the  wearer  had  been  guilty  of  formal  heresy,  that 
he  and  his  children  were  subject  to  the  consequent  disabilities, 
and  that  he  was  liable  to  the  stake  in  case  of  relapse.  The  latter 
was  worn  only  during  the  auto  de  fe,  after  which  it  was  laid  aside.** 
Although,  in  the  early  period,  the  sanbenito  was  imposed  per- 
petually, the  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  imprison- 
ment. As  a  rule,  the  two  were  coterminous  and  the  sentences  are 
almost  invariably  "habit  and  prison  for  two  years," or  perpetual 
or  irremissible  as  the  case  may  be.  \\*here,  indeed,  the  heresy 
was  trivial  or  technical  rather  than  real,  or  ihv  conversion  seemed 
genuine  and  spontaneous,  the  sanbenito  was  merely  a  symbol,  to  be 
worn  only  during  the  auto,  or  even  for  a  briefer  period,  although 
it  none  the  less  left  its  ineffaceable  stigma.  There  were  grada- 
tions suited  to  every  case,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Granada  auto 


*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inquiaiciorij  Lib.  039,  foL  117. 
»  MSJS.  of  Uoyal  I.ibmr>-  of  Copenhagen,  218^,  p,  25G. 

■  Inatruccionea  de   loGl,  ?  41   (Argudlo,  fol.  33— J), ^Archivo  hiat.  nacional, 
Inquisicion  dc  Valoncia,  L#eg.  30,  31,  375^  382. 

*  Pfimmo.  p.  42, 

'  Llorpntc,  Afialcs,  IT,  39. 

*  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  S,  294,  foL  375;  Bb,  122.— MS8.  of  Royal  Librorj-  of 
Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  327. 
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of  May  27, 1593,  where,  in  three  cases,  it  was  removed  after  reading 

the  sent-once,  in  two,  after  returning  to  the  Inquisition,  in  two, 
after  twenty-four  hoiu's  (one  of  these*  being  tlie  Licentiate  Juan 
Fernandez,  who  had  Judaized  for  thirty-six  years),  in  one  case  it 
was  imposed  for  two  years  and  in  another  for  three,  and  Leonor 
Ferndndcz  had  two  years  of  sanbenito  and  four  of  prison.  It 
was  even  put  on  the  effigy  of  Dona  Inez  de  T6rres,  from  which 
it  was  removed  after  reatUng  the  sentence,  because  she  had  con- 
fessed and  died  as  a  Catholic,  with  ain|)le  signs  of  contrition.^ 
Thus  the  tribunal  eouUI  vary  the  penalty  at  its  discretion,  and 
was  not  bound  to  the  rule  of  coterminous  nhiU*  tj  carrel.  In  the 
Toledo  auto  of  March  15, 1722,  two  girisof  14,  Manuela  Diaz  and 
Marfa  de  Mendoza,  were  sentenced  to  sbc  montlis  of  prison  and 
two  months  of  sanbenito,  while  in  that  of  Feljruary  24,  1723, 
Manuel  Ximenes  had  perpetual  prison  and  one  year  of  sanbenito.' 
From  the  fact  that,  in  the  sentences,  the  penitents  are  told  that 
they  are  not  to  go  out  of  their  prisons  or  their  houses  without  the 
sanbenito,  it  is  inferable  that  it  was  not  worn  within  doors.  Dis- 
carding it,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  grave  offence,  punisliable  as 
non-fulfilment  of  penance  and,  in  the  Edicts  of  Faith,  the  denun- 
ciation of  this,  as  of  otlicr  infractions,  was  required.  There  was 
one  occasion,  however,  in  which  tlus  was  done  on  a  large  scale 
with  impunity^  for  in  the  Palermo  rising  of  15ir>  against  the  Inqui- 
sition, there  was  a  universal  throwing  oil  of  snnbenitos.  WTien 
order  was  re^stored  and  the  tribunal  was  re-estabUshed,  there  was 
a  fruitless  effort  made  to  reimpose  them.  In  1522  the  Suprema 
wrote  to  huiuisitors  Calvett^  and  Cervera  calling  attention  to  this 
as  a  great  disservice  to  God  and  a  heavy  charge  on  the  souls  of 
tlip  penit^nt.s,  who  must  be  compelled  to  resume  them,  and  all 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  commanded  to  assist. 
Then  again,  in  1525,  Inquisitor-general  Manrique  insisted  on  the 
resumption  of  the  .sanbenitos,  hut  at  the  same  time  he  cautioned 
th(^  inquisitors  not  to  cause  scandal  or  trouble,  and  we  may  assume 
that  the  attempt  was  practically  abandoned.' 


Cruel  as  was  the  imposition  of  tlie  sanbenito,  it  was  a  punish- 
ment inherited  from  the  elder  Inquisition,  but  Spanish  ingenviity 
invented  a  still  more  cruel  use  of  it  to  stimulate  the  detestation  of 


»  Cibl.  naciona!.  MSS.,  n,  .W,  M.  248-9. 

*  Archivo  liist.  nacionft],  Inqnisirioii  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

■  Archivo  de  yimancaa,  Inquisiciou,  Lib.  936;  Lib.  73,  fol,  315. 
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heresy.  This  was  the  proservation  of  the  sanbcnitos,  with  suitable 
inscriptions,  conspicuoui^ly  displayed  in  the  churches,  thas  perpet- 
uating to  future  generations  the  memory  of  the  crime  and  punLsh- 
ment  of  the  delinquent.  The  origin  of  this  may  j^erhaps  be 
traceable  to  the  eereninnins  observed  in  the  early  period,  when 
penitents  were  relieved  of  the  ahiio.  As  described,  in  141)0,  at 
Barcelona,  they  were  assembled  in  the  Iiiqui.sition  and  preached 
to  by  the  inquisitor.  A  fortnight  later  they  gathered  in  the 
parish  ehurch  t)f  Santa  Maria  del  Pino  and  h(\'Lrd  mass;  liien  they 
marchetl  in  procession  to  the  clia|)el  of  Our  Latly  of  Monserrat, 
again  heart!  mass,  offered  twelve  dineros  apiece  to  the  Virgiri,  and 
passed  tlie  night,  after  which  their  sanbenitois  were  taken  off  and 
hung  in  a  prominent  place  near  th**  door.*  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  burnt,  the  sanbenito  was  hung  up  at  once,  and 
this  remained  the  rule,  as  we  learn  from  the  Instructions  of 
1561 — the  sanbenito  of  the  reconciled  was  hung  when  it  was  re- 
moved, whether  (hiring  the  auto  or  after  years  of  prison ;  that  of 
the  relaxed,  immediately  after  the  auto,' 

The  custom  must  ha-\'e  been  of  gradual  growth.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  it  in  the  Instrncn'ones  antiquas^  nor  have  I  found  any 
intheation  as  to  the  time  when  it  became  imperative  except  that, 
in  1512,  there  is  a  <iecis3on  of  the  Suprema  expressing  the  will  of 
the  king  and  the  cardinal  that  the  sanbenitos  of  the  relaxed  and 
reconciled  of  the  Campo  de  Calatrava  shall  be  hung  in  the  churches, 
except  those  of  the  reconcileil  in  the  Time  of  Grace,  and  that, 
if  any  of  the  latter  have  been  hung,  they  are  to  be  removed,' 
This  indicates  a  custom  favored  by  the  authorities,  spreading,  but 
as  yet  subject  to  question.  It  had  already  passed  to  Sicily,  where 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  rising  of  1516  was  the  tearing  down 
of  the  sanbenitoR  in  the  churches,  and  so  great  was  the  popular 
detestation  of  it  that,  at  the  end  of  the  centurj^  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  restore  the  practice.* 

It  mattered  little  to  the  rlescendants  that  the  ganhenitos  of  the 
victims  in  the  early  years  had  escaped  this  publicity.  The  per- 
versity which  inspired  it  developed  into  such  malignity  that,  in 
15.32,  the  Suprema  ordered  the  trilnmals  to  make  from  their  recnriis 
Ii.sts  of  all  burnt  or  reconciled,  even  under  Edicts  of  Grace,  and 


»  Carhonell  do  Geat.  H.-orct.  (Col.  do  Doc.  de  la  C.  de  Aragon,  XXV'III,  60-1). 

'  Instruccionca  de  1501,  |  81  (Arguello,  fol.  38). 

■  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.   117, 

*  Pdtzuuo,  pp.  42-3,  203. 
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to  suspend  in  the  churches  whatever  sanbenitos  were  found  to 
be  lacking.  The  inexcusable  cruehy  of  iiieUuhng  tlio  voluntary 
reconciliados  under  Edicts  of  Grace  cause<l  this  portitm  of  the 
order  to  be  revoked  in  1538,  but,  in  1539,  this  was  declared  inap- 
pUcable  to  those  which  had  already  been  hung — if  they  had  been 
removetl,  they  nuist  be  replaced.  The  question  was  revived,  in 
1552,  and  opinions  were  divided,  but  the  decision  to  retain  them 
prevailed.  Meanwhile,  in  1548,  the  Suprema  stimulated  the  tri- 
bunals to  fill  all  vacancies,  whether  arising  from  omissions  or  the 
surreptitious  removal  of  old  ones,  ami  it  ordered  the  hanging  of 
new  ones  as  soon  as  the  autos  were  held,  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  complaints  and  importunities  of  the  sufferers  ami  then  kindre*!. 
Then,  as  though  the  tribunals  were  slack  in  their  duty,  in  1555  the 
order  of  1532  was  revived  and  repeated."  Tlie  wilful  viciousness 
of  this  is  indicated  by  the  Instructions  of  1561,  which  point  out  that, 
as  those  reconciled  in  Time  of  Grace  are  exempt  from  wearing  the 
sanbenito,  so  their  sanbenitos  ought  not  to  be  susi)ended  in  the 
churches.* 

The  object  was  the  cruel  one  of  per])etuating  the  infamy  of  the 
victim  and  rendering  it  as  galling  as  possible  to  his  kmdred  and 
dcscondant-s.  As  the  sanbenitos  wore  out  or  became  illegible 
with  time,  they  were  replaced,  and  finally  superseded  by  yellow 
linen  cloths,  bearing  full  details  of  the  name,  lineage,  crime  and 
punishment  of  the  culprit.^  Originally  they  were  hung  in  the 
cathedral  of  tiie  city  of  the  Imiuisition,  but  this  did  not  bring  the 
disgrace  suHiciently  close  to  the  tlescendants  and,  in  some  places 
at  least,  they  were  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  parish  churches 
of  the  delinquents,  whose  infamy  was  thus  kept  alive  in  the  mem- 
ory of  their  neighbors.  A  single  instance  will  illustrate  the  spirit 
actuating  this.  In  1519  the  Suprema  ordered  this  transfer  made 
by  the  tribunal  of  Cuenca,  but  the  commaml  was  slackly  obeyed 
and  was  repeated  in  1529.  Then  the  descentlants  of  Lope  de 
Leon  and  Alvar  Hernandez  de  Leon,  residents  of  Belmonte, 
petitioned  the  Suprema,  saying  that  the  wives  of  Lope  and  Alvar 
had  been  reconciled;  they  were  natives  of  Quintanar,  where  they 
had  committed  their  heresy,  and  the  descendants  now  begged 
that  the  sanbenitos  be  hung  in  the  church  of  Quhitanar  and  not 
of  Belmonte.    To  this  the  Suprema  replied,  April  15,  1529,  by 


*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inqulsicion,  Lib.  942,  fol.  15»  20;  Lib.  939,  fol.  117. 

"  Inatruccioiica  dc  1561,  ?  81  (.\nruollo,  fol.  38). 

»  Piramo,  pp.  42-3.— Uoreute,  Anales,  II,  41,— Bibl.  nacionaJ,  MSS.,  S,  121, 
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instructing  the  tribunal  to  hang  tho  sanbenitos  in  the  residence 
of  the  dcscentlant^,  in  a  place  so  public  that  the  recontnliation  of 
the  women  should  be  notorioiLs  to  all.  It  is  true  that  the  descend- 
ant's secured  tlelay  until  the  pressing  orders  came  of  154S,  when, 
on  November  9th  the  sanbenitos  of  the  women  were  hung  in  the 
church  of  Rehnonte.' 

This  policy  of  tUstribution  cannot  have  been  universal  for, 
when  the  Toledo  cathedral  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the  great 
accumulation  of  sanbenitos,  the  Suprema  forbade  it,  adding  that 
if  it  was  ilet^iretl  to  have  them  in  the  parish  churches  it  must  be 
done  with  new  ones,  leaving  the  originals  in  the  catliedral.  At 
length,  in  1538,  the  inquisitors  Yjifiez  and  Loaysa  distributed  them 
among  the  parish  churches,  when  Sebastian  de  Orozeo  tells  us 
that  it  caused  infinite  misery  to  the  descendants,  leading  them 
all  or  nearly  all  to  change;  their  family  names,  so  that  in  Toledo 
the  names  actually  borne  l)y  the  Converses  disaiipeared.' 

Change  of  name  was  not  the  only  device  resorted  to  by  the 
descendants,  for  they  were  constantly  at  work  removing  surrep- 
titiously the  evidence  of  their  infamy.  Aa  early  as  151S,  the 
Saragossa  tribimal  was  ordered  to  prosecute  with  rigor  those 
who  had  abstracted  them  from  the  Dominican  church.'  Their 
zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  (he  inquisitors^  in  making  up 
the  records,  included  all  who  had  been  reconciled  under  Edicts 
of  Grace,  thus  affording  legitimate  ground  of  conq:tlaint,  as  shown 
by  a  long-continued  struggle  at  PVejenah  In  ITjOG,  Doctor  Ra- 
mfrez,  Inquisitor  of  Llerena,  protested  to  the  Suprema  against  the 
efforts  of  the  i>eople  of  Frejenal  for  the  removal  of  the  names  of 
those  reconciled  in  Time  of  Grace;  it  would  leave  but  few  for,  in 
1491,  there  had  been  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  reconciliations 
there,  of  which  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  had  been  under  the 
Edict.  To  render  ancestral  infamy  more  accessible  to  the  public, 
besides  the  sanbenitos,  the  names  and  details  were  inscribed  on 
a  tablet  of  parchment.  This  became  torn  and  nearly  illegible 
and,  oil  August  2.':},  15()8,  it  was  solemnly  replaced  by  another, 
written  in  large  letters,  with  printer's  ink,  and  varnished  to  insure 
its  preservation.  The  secret  warfare  waged  against  this  fier- 
petuation  of  infamy  is  described,  in  1572,  in  a  deposition  of  the 


Proceso  contra  Fray  T«\iis  de  Loon  (Co!,  de  Doe.  inrd.,  x,  165-8). 
*  Archivo  de  Simanca8,  Inquisidon,  Lib.  72,  fol.  30;  Lib.  939,  foL-117. 
XI,  .309. 
'  Boletin,  XV,  340. 
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familiar  Rodrigo  Carvajo.  The  people  of  the  town,  he  said,  were 
mostly  descendants  of  Conversos,  resorting  to  perjury  and  every 
other  means  to  conceal  Lheir  origin.  The  sacristans  were  generally 
Conversos,  who  connived  at  the  methods  employed  to  destroy 
the  evi<lenee,  and  the  sanbenitos  were  stolen;  there  used  to  be 
five  huntbed  and  ninety-nine,  and  now  there  were  only  ten  or 
a  dozen,  worn  and  torn  and  so  placed  that  they  could  not  be  read, 
while  the  tablet  with  the  names  was  gradually  being  defaced  and 
rentlered  illegible.  Tluis  it  continued  luitil  1576,  when  Inquisitor 
Montoyo  brought  to  Frejcnal  a  new  set  of  isaiibenitos  pieijared 
from  the  records,  which  were  duly  suspended,  and  a  tablet  con- 
taining names  and  details  was  i>laeed  whore  all  coultl  read  it. 
This  list  shows  the  obstinate  persistence  with  which  the  names  of 
the  spontaneously  reconciled  were  retaineth  It  contained  a  him- 
dred  and  sbcty-two  relaxed  and  four  hundred  and  nine  reconciled, 
all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  years  from  1491  to  1495. 
There  were  none  between  1499  and  1511,  and  none  latex  than  1511.* 
Struggles  similar  to  this  were  doubtless  on  foot  in  numerous  other 
places. 

The  churches  themselves  do  not  se^m  to  have  looked  with  favor 
on  this  desecration  of  their  sacred  precincts.  At  Cuenca,  there 
was  apparently  an  attempt  to  hide  the  sanbenitos  of  wliich  the 
tribimal  complained  in  1571,  when  the  Suprema  ordered  it  to 
see  that  nothing  was  put  before  thera,  even  on  feast-days.'  The 
parish  church  of  San  Salvador,  at  Cifuentes,  went  further  and, 
in  1561,appealeilto  Pius  IV,  explaining  to  him  the  Spanish  custom, 
and  representing  that  not  only  was  the  attractiveness  of  the  church 
marred  by  the  pronuncnce  assigned  to  the  sanbenitos,  but  that 
they  led  to  many  scandals,  all  of  which  would  be  pre\'ented  if 
they  were  removed  to  some  less  prominent  place  or  laid  away 
altogether,  but  that  licence  from  the  Holy  See  was  requisite  for 
this.  The  pofw  gave  the  required  licence,  subject  to  the  assent 
of  the  Inquisition  to  the  removal,  which  of  course  rendered  it 
inoperative,*  The  catliedral  of  Granada  was  more  fortunate  for 
when,  in  1610,  Inquisitor-general  Sandoval  consecrated  as  arch- 
bishop Pedro  Gonzillez  de  Mendoza,  the  latter  a-sked  him,  as  a 
special  favor  to  hi.s  bride,  that  she  should  be  relieved  of  the  san- 
benitos.    Sandoval  assented  and  the  permission  came  soon  after 

*  Archivo  de  Aloald,  Hacienda,  n.  18. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancos,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  930,  fol.  117. 

*  fiulario  de  la  Ordcn  dc  Santiago,  Lib.  Ill,  fol.  86. 
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Mendoza  had  reached  Graitada.  It  was  celoJirated  with  j^reat 
rejoicings  and  ringing  of  bells;  the  sanbcnitos  of  the  Moriscos 
were  transferred  to  the  church  of  San  Bah'ador,  in  the  Alhayciiij 
while  those  of  the  Judaizera  were  hung  in  the  church  of  Santiago, 
which  was  the  parish  church  of  the  Inquisition.'  Even  when 
there  was  not  this  open  antagonism,  there  was  apt  to  be  neglect 
which  was  practically  more  damaging.  In  1642,  the  "\'alencia 
Iril^unal  learned  that  some  of  those  in  the  cathedral  had  fallen 
and  were  allowed  to  lie.  It  made  an  investigation  and,  from 
the  report,  it  would  seem  a.s  though  every  aAuilabie  sp(jt  wa.s  thus 
decorated  and  that  all  required  attention  for  their  preservation. 
The  sacristans  promised  1o  do  what  was  necessar}^  but  apparently 
they  had  been  quite  willing  to  see  them  disappear.* 

Conscious  of  this  ecclesiastical  indifference  and  of  the  constant 
effort  of  those  interested  to  make  way  with  the  visible  records  of 
their  infamy,  the  Suprenta  was  incessantly  active  to  counteract 
the  results.  The  Instructions  of  1561  insist  imperatively  on  the 
(hity  of  hanging  the  new  sanbenitos  and  renewing  the  old,  so 
that  the  memoiy  of  the  infamy  of  heretics  shall  be  preseiTed  for- 
ever, and  inquisitors  on  their  visitations  are  commanded  to  see 
that  the  parish  churches  are  kept  with  unbroken  lines  of  the 
manicias  y  indnias  of  their  culprit  parishioners.^  Philip  II  was 
no  less  urgent.  In  his  instructions  of  1595  to  Manrique  de  Lara, 
he  calls  special  attention  to  the  subject:  there  are  sanbenitos  now 
to  be  hung  and  others  which  have  never  been  hung,  apparently 
through  favoritism^  for  which  the  in<^|uipitors  deserve  rigorous 
punishment,  for  this  is  the  severest  penalt}^  wliich  the  Holy  Ofhce 
can  inflirt  on  heretics  and  their  descendants,  and  Manrique  is  to 
see  that  all  deficiencies  are  made  good.* 

In  fact,  the  most  pressing  bu.sines.s  nf  the  inquisitor  in  visiting 
his  chstrict  was  to  attend  to  this.  In  1569  the  Sviprema  ordered 
every  one,  before  starting,  to  have  full  lists  made  out  of  the  relaxed 
and  reconciled  of  the  region  to  be  traversed  and,  in  each  place, 
these  lists  were  to  be  compared  with  the  existing  sanbenitos  and 
all  that  had  disappeared  were  to  be  replaced.  In  1600  and  1607 
these  instructions  were  repeaterl  with  still  greater  urgency,  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  neglected  for  a  single  day,  in  view  of  the  evils 
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*  Pedraza,  Hist,  ccclos.  dr  Granadn,  Lib.  iv,  cap.  37. 

'  Arcliivo  hist,  naciotml,  Inquisicioii  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  2,  fol.  89. 

*  Tnstnicrionfis  de  l.^Hl,  ?  St  (Arpiiello,  foL  .3S). 

*  Archivo  de  Simaucuti,  liKjuiHiciou,  Lib.  039,  fol.  272. 
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that  would  follow.*  That  nothing  was  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  this  pious  duty  is  seen  when  Valencia  had  no  money  where- 
with to  defray  the  expense  of  renewals  and  was  told  to  borrow  it 
from  the  Dejmi^ilario  de  Im  pretendienles — tbe  sacred  deposits 
of  those  seeking  to  prove  their  limpieza,  which  were  thus  used  to 
preserve  the  iii  liniments  that  might  destroy  their  hopes.^ 

How,  in  fact,  the  sanbeuitos  wrre  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
indicated  in  a  perqidsition  conducted  at  Tortosa,  in  1577,  by  the 
inquisitor,  Juan  de  Zuniga.  The  sanl>enito3  wore  carefully  exam- 
ined and  lists  w^ere  made  out,  classified  firstly  into  those  of  which 
the  trials  could  be  identified  and  those  of  which  no  trace  could 
be  found  in  the  records,  and  secondly  into  the  penalties  inflicted. 
Then  two  of  the  oldest  residents— a  notary'  and  a  priest— were 
summoned;  the  lists  were  gone  over  with  them  and  their  evidence 
was  taken  as  to  the  tlescendants  of  the  culprit*^,  especially  whether 
any  had  changed  their  names  so  as  to  elude  disabilities.  Thus 
a  close  watch  was  kept  on  them  and  every  care  was  taken  tiiat 
the  infamy  of  their  ancestors  should  be  lasting.' 


As  the  seventeenth  century  wore  on,  it  would  seem  that  the 
zeal  of  tlie  tribunals  in  the  matter  of  ^anbenitos  was  flagging. 
A  general  carta  acordada  of  February  27,  1657,  assumes  this, 
in  calling  their  attention  to  the  Instructions  of  1561  and  to  sub- 
sequent orders  of  similar  import.  As  many  autos  de  fe  had  recently 
been  held,  and  as  it  was  understood  that,  in  some  places,  the  san- 
benitos  had  not  been  hung  in  the  churches,  the  tribunals  were 
conmiantled  forthwith  to  make  out  lists  of  the  relaxed  and  the 
reconciled,  and  to  have  corresponding  sanbenitos  suspended  in 
the  churches,  as  well  as  to  renew  the  old  ones  which  were  worn 
out.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  to  the  service  of  God, 
a  full  report  in  detail  was  imperatively  required  to  be  furnished 
witliin  four  months.  This  may  have  excited  the  tribunals  to 
spasmodic  activity  but,  if  so,  it5  influence  was  but  temporary  for, 
in  1691,  we  find  tlie  Suprema  ordering  reports  as  to  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  sanbenitos  had  ceased  to  be  hung 
in  the  churches;  lists  of  deficiencies  were  called  for;  the  old  san- 
benitos were  to  be  examined  and  statements  were  to  be  rendered 


'  Archive  de  Simancas  Tnq.,  Lib.  939,  foL  144;  Lib.  942,  fol.  20. 

'  Archive  hi^.  nacional,  Inquiaicion  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  11,  n.  1,  fol.  65. 

»  Ibidem,  Leg.  98. 
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as  to  what  were  lacking  and  what  had  become  illegible,  so  that 
the  Suprcnia  might  take  recjuisito  artirm.* 

This  looks  as  if  the  custom  had  been  falling  into  desuetude, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  abandoned  am!,  as  late  a.s  August  26, 
1753,  when  a  deceased  dehncjueut  named  Horstmann  was  burnt 
in  effigy  at  Valencia^  two  saubenitos  were  orilered  to  be  suspended^ 
one  in  the  cathedral  ancl  one  in  the  parish  church  of  San  Lorenzo.* 
Still  the  same  tribunal  furnishes,  in  1783,  a  refreKhiiig  evidence  of 
tlie  decline  of  intolerant  zeal  in  the  gradual  diiTiision  of  enlighten- 
ment. The  cathedral  had  been  undergoing  restoration,  during 
wliich  the  sanbenitos  hati  been  carefully  stored  in  a  room  of  the 
Inquisition.  On  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  tribunal  .suggested 
to  Inquisitor-general  Beltran  that  it  would  not  redound  to  the 
sendee  of  God  or  of  the  public  to  hang  them  up  again,  to  which 
Beltran  assented;  if  the  chapter  did  not  ask  for  them,  the  tribunal 
was  not  to  raise  the  question,  or  to  do  any  thing  in  the  matter  juid, 
from  an  endorsement  on  the  letter,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
sanbenitos  were  allowed  to  repose  undisturbed.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  when  the  C6rtes  of  Cadiz,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1813,  abolished  the  Inquisition,  it  was  satisfied  to  permit 
the  continued  existence  of  .the  sanljenitos  wliich  perpetuated  so 
many  dreadful  memories.  A  decree  of  the  same  day  recited  that 
Article  305  of  the  Constitution  provided  that  no  punishment 
should  extend  beyond  the  criminal  to  his  family;  that  the  means 
by  which,  in  public  places,  the  memory  of  penalties  inflicted  by 
the  Inquisition  was  preserved,  brought  infamy  on  families,  an{i 
even  exposed  to  evil  repute  persons  of  the  same  name.  There- 
fore all  portraits,  pictures,  or  inscriptions,  recording  the  pmiish- 
ments  imposed  by  the  Inqinsition,  existing  in  churches,  cloisters, 
convents  and  other  places,  were  to  be  removed  or  blotted  out  wutliin 
three  days  after  receipt  of  the  decree.* 
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•  Arehivo  hist,  nacional,  Inrjuisicion  de  Valencia,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  41,  117. 
"  Ibidem,  Leg.  30,  fol.  40.  '  Ibidem,  Leg,  10,  ii.  .%  fol.  54. 

*  Colecciori  de  los  Decretos  de  las  Ct'irtes  generales  etc.,  II,  219  (Madrid,  1820). 
The  allusion  in  this  to  cuadroa  and  piniuran  refers  to  a  custom,  not  officially 

recognized,  !>y  which  exuberant  pietislic  malignity  supplemented  the  sanbenitos 
with  portraits  and  pictures  l>earing  the  names  ol  the  sufferere.  For  a  florid 
description  of  this  sec  "Voyage  en  Espagnc  par  M.  Ic  Marquis  dc  Langle/'  II, 
78  (Londres,  1786). 

This  somewlmt  notorioxis  work  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  Pariement  in  1788. 
Its  author  was  Jf'Tome-Charlcmagne  Fleuriau  and  it  ran  through  six  editions 
between  1785  and  1803. 
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The  poiulition  of  Spain  was  not  such  as  to  insure  any  wide 
obedience  of  tliis  decree,  although  it  is  scarce  likely  that  the  F'rench 
armies  hail  left  iiiany  saiibenitos  hanging  in  towuH  oecu|)ied  by 
thi'iii  during  the  war.  What  occuired  elsewhere  may  probably 
be  guessed  by  the  example  of  Majorca,  when  the  Constitution  of 
Cathz  was  enthusiastically  received  and  the  sanbenitos  were  re- 
moved from  the  church  of  San  Donungo,  but  they  were  provi- 
dently stored  away  and  were  again  hung  up  after  the  Restoration 
in  1814.  In  tlie  Revolution  of  1S20,  however,  they  were  torn 
dowti  and  burnt  aiul  the  Irmuisition  was  levelled  to  the  ground.* 

The  custom  of  suspending  in  the  churches  the  habitelli  or  san- 
benitos  of  the  reconciled  and  relaxed  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  Italy  from  Spain,  at  least  in  some  places.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Roman  Inquisition  that  it  disapproved  this  barbarous 
practice,  as  appears  from  a  decree  of  1627  ordering  them  to  be 
removed  from  the  catiiedral  of  Faenza  and  to  be  secretly  burnt.' 
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DISABILITIES. 


Disabilities  have  already  been  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  finances  of  the  Inquisition,  arising  frotn  the  sale  of  *lispensa- 
tions,  but  they  formed  too  important  a  portion  of  the  penal  system 
not  to  require  further  treatment  in  tliis  coimeetion.  They  differed 
however  from  otiier  pimishments  in  tliat,  although  specified  iti 
the  sentence's,  they  were  the  inseparable  consequences  of  condem- 
nation for  heresy  and  thus^  in  some  sense,  self-operative,  for  the 
severity  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  misbelief  was  not  con- 
tent with  confiscating  the  property  of  those  whose  lives  w^ere  spared. 
The  reconciled  heretic  was  not  only  turned  adrift  penniless,  but 
was  subjected  to  restrictions  hicapacitating  him  from  earning  a 
livelihood.  As  this  reiinement  of  cruelty  could  not  be  applied  to 
those  who  were  burnt,  it  was  visited  on  their  descendants. 

This  latter  provision  was  derived  from  th(^  imperial  legislation 
against  treason,  which  disabled  chiUlren  of  traitors  from  holding 
oflSce  and  succeeding  to  collateral  estates.'  Frederic  IT,  in  his 
Ravenna  decree  of  1232,  made  tlds  applicable  to  the  children 
and   grandchildren  of   heretics,  which  was  eagerly  incorporated 


^  Taronji,  EstAdo  religiose  etc.  de  Mallorca,  p.  267. 

'  CoUectio  Decretor.  S.  Congr.  S<i  Officii  p.  205  (Mti.  pena  nw), 

*  Const.  5,  Cod.  x,  viii. 
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into  thf  legislation  of  Alexatuler  IV  and  Honoriua  1\  ^  although 
Boniface  VIII  mitigated  it  slightly  by  exempting  grandciiildren. 
m  tlie  fpiiuile  line.'  As  part  of  the  canon  law  this  of  course;  gov- 
erned the  Spanish  Inquisition  and,  if  there  weie  those  who  ques- 
tioned the  justice  of  punishing  ortliodox  ehildnm  for  their  parents' 
heresy,  they  were  Iriuniphantly  silenced  by  Alfonso  de  Castro, 
who  pointtMl  to  Original  Sin  as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  this  was 
in  accordance  wiUi  the  law  of  God,' 

The  ajjplication  of  these  rei^trictions  to  reconciled  penitents 
apparently  originated  with  the  Council  of  Bt^ziers^  in  1240,  which 
ordered  that  jjenitcnts  should  not  hold  public  office,  or  serve  as 
ph^'sicians  or  notaries,  or  wear  silk  garments  or  goltl  and  silver 
ornaments  or  other  vanities — in  short,  that  Iheur  apparel  should 
befit  those  whose  lives  constructively  were  to  be  passed  in  repent- 
ance.* These  proviaons  were  not.  earned  into  the  canon  law  but 
apparently  became  traditional  in  the  Holy  C*flicc. 

In  the  Instructions  of  1484  there  is  nothing  said  as  to  the  dis- 
abilities of  descendants,  but  inquisitors  were  instructed  to  order 
penitents,  after  completing  their  penance,  never  to  hold  pul)lic 
office  or  benefices  or  to  serve  as  procurators,  tax-collectors,  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  grocers,  apothecaries,  physicians,  surgeons,  bleeders 
or  brokers,  thus  prohibiting  the  j)rofessions  which  they  had  spe- 
cially made  Uieir  own.  Moreover,  they  were  not  to  wear  goUl  or 
silver,  coral,  ])earls  or  other  precious  stones  or  garn^ents  of  silk 
or  camlet  or  other  finery  or  to  ride  on  horse-back  or  bear  arms, 
and  all  this  during  life,  under  penalty  of  relapse.* 

There  was  evidently  doulit  as  to  the  application  of  these  restric- 
tions to  the  descendants  of  those  relaxed,  but  that  there  was  an 
effort  made  in  that  direction  is  shown  by  their  procuring,  in  1486, 
from  Innocent  VIII,  a  brief  enabling  them  to  farm  the  revenues 
of  churches.^  In  the  assembly  of  inquisitors,  in  1488,  the  niatter 
excited  considerable  debate,  resulting  in  instructions  that  each 
tribunal  in  its  own  district  should  enforce,  under  hea\'y  penalties, 
the  disability  of  children  and  granflcliildren  to  hold  any  office  or 

»  Huillard-BrfhoUes,  Hist.  Diplom,  Frid.  H.  T.  IV,  p.  302.— Cap.  2.  §  2  and 
Cap.  5,  in  Sexto,  v,  lii.— Cap.  5  Peptimi  Decret.  v,  iii. 

'  Alph.  de  Castro  de  juata  Ha?ret.  Pxiriit.  Lib.  n,  cap.  10,  II. 

■  Concil.  Riterrcns.  ann.  1246,  Condi  de  Modo  procedendi  cap.  2S  (Harduin. 
VII,  420). 

*  Instnicciones  de  14S4,  §  6  (Argiiello,  fol.  4).— Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inqui- 
dcion.  Lib.  933. 

»  Dorente,  Afiales,  I,  113. 
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dignity  that  could  be  considered  public,  and  the  list  of  prohibited 
callings  was  enlarged  by  including  those  of  merchants,  notaries, 
scriveners,  advocates,  fanners  of  revenues  and  some  others.  The 
8UTiiptuai7  restrictions  were  not  extended  to  thenij  for  they  were 
not  penitents,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  insignia  of 
any  dignity,  secular  or  ecclesiastic/  The  omission  was  made  good 
in  a  decree  issued  by  Torqueniada,  April  22,  1494,  but  it  waa  so 
alackly  obeyed  that  when,  in  1502,  the  sovereigns  ordered  its 
enforcement,  they  alloweti  a  ctTtain  time  for  those  affected  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  ])rovisioits.^  FeriUjiand  himself  had 
had  occasion  to  recognize  the  hanlship  (]f  the  rule  for,  in  1500, 
the  mother  of  Tero  Ruiz,  a  member  of  his  royal  guard,  was  con- 
demned and  ccmHe(iut'iitly  he  was  hicaimciWeil  from  riding  and 
bearing  arms.  Unwilling  to  hxse  him^  Ferdinand  wrote  to  Tor- 
quemada  for  letters  of  (!is[iensation  to  be  brought  back  by  the 
messenger." 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  struggle  over  llie  jirofit^s  of  dispensa- 
tion, the  sovereigns  abandoneil  to  the  Inquisition  tlie  coaas  arbi- 
trarias^  or  sumptuary  restrictione,  and  assumed  to  tliemselves, 
by  the  pragrmiticas  of  1501,  control  over  the  (Usability  to  hold 
office  and  to  follow  certain  professions  and  tratles,  which  limited 
so  greatly  the  ability  of  the  reconciled  and  of  the  cliildren  and 
grandchildren  of  the  condemned  to  support  themselves/  A  hu- 
mane exception  was  made  however,  in  1502,  untler  which  children 
reconciled  below  the  age  of  14  were  exempted  fn>m  tlie  operation 
of  the  pragmaticas/  As  these  were  municipal  law\s  they  were 
subject  to  the  secular  officials,  who  were  ordered  to  eiifnrce  them 
under  pain  of  confiscation  and  loss  of  office  for  negligence. 

It  was  easier  to  publish  edicts  than  to  get  them  executed.  Tlae 
civil  magistrates  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  j^rag- 
mdticas,  wliile  the  Inquisition  did  what  it  could  v^ithin  its  allotted 
sphere.  The  Suprema  issued  orders  to  the  tribunals  to  punish 
with  all  rigor  those  who  disregartled  the  sumptuary  restrictions, 
who  were  said  to  be  numerous,  in  great  contempt  of  the  Holy 
Office.     It  was  probably  to  stimulate  zeal  that,  in  1509,  it  modi- 


'  Instruccionca  de  1488,  }  11  (Arguello,  fol.  10). 

'  Archive  dc  Simancas,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  115. 

'  Ibidum,  Lib.  1. 

*  n>idem,  Lil>.  933,  p.  143.     As  printed  in  the  Nueva  Heoop.  Lib.  vin,  Tit.  iii, 
leyes  3,  4,  there  are  some  clauses  omitted. 

•  Ibidem,  Lib.  939,  fol  108,  115. 
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fied  the  penalty  of  relapse  to  a  pecuniary  penance,  which  it  author- 
ized the  inquisitors  to  impose  at  discretion,  bearing  in  mind  the 
gravity  of  the  case  and  the  wealth  of  the  offender.^  The  sums 
thus  realized  were  consitlerable  enough  to  tempt  tlie  cupidity  of 
the  courtiers  for,  May  9,  1514,  we  find  the  king  making  over  t^ 
four  of  his  ushers  the  penalties  levied  on  the  sons  of  Alonso  Gallo 
of  Toledo,  and  on  April  lat  he  ordered  \*tizquez  de  Busto,  alguazil 
of  Toledo,  to  collect  all  the  penances  of  tliia  kind,  to  pay  one-half 
to  the  receiver  for  the  tiibimal,  and  divide  the  other  half  between 
the  fiscal,  Martin  Ximcues,  and  a  MTvant  of  .s<'cretary  Calcena.' 
The  punishments  deci'eed  in  the  pragmdticas  were  also  motiified 
to  fines,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  June  20,  1515,  dividing;  those 
incurred  in  Seville  between  Calcena  and  Aguirre,  after  setting 
asitle  one-thinl  for  the  tribunal,  ami  from  another  letter  of  January 
8,  1516,  bestowing  on  Fernando  de  Hoyos,  portero  of  the  Cuenca 
tribunal,  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  wives  of  Pedro  de  Vaguera 
and  of  Quiros  and  Jayme  Boticario,  for  exercising  the  profession 
of  apothecarj'.^ 

At  length  it  was  recognized  that  the  Inquisition  was  the  only 
instTumentality  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
pragmfiticas  and  Charles  V,  in  a  c^dula  of  March  30,  1528,  placed 
the  whole  business  in  its  hands.  He  recited  the  laws  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  with  their  severe  penalties  for  negligent  officials, 
in  spite  of  which  he  was  informed  that,  in  many  places,  they  were 
disregarded,  wherefore  he  granted  to  the  Inquisifion  all  necessary 
powers  and  ordered  it  to  see  to  the  execiition  of  the  law.  Possibly 
there  may  have  been  some  opposition  by  the  secular  authorities 
to  this  invasion  of  their  jurisdiction,  Avhich  called  for  a  repetition 
of  the  c^ciula,  March  2,  1543.  In  pursuance  of  tliis  the  8uprema, 
in  cartas  acordadas  of  1548,  1549  and  156G,  called  the  attention 
of  the  tribunals  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  prohibited 
callings  or  wearing  forbidden  articles,  and  it  urged  them  to  be 
active  in  detecting  and  punishing  the  offemiers.* 

The  construction  of  the  laws  wiis  rigorous.  Tlierc  was  a  nice 
question  whether,  when  a  parent  was  condenmeil  in  absentia  as 
contumacious,  the  children  were  subject  to  the  disabilities,  for 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inqiiisicion,  Lib.  933. 
'  Ibidem,  Lib.  3,  fol.  374,  3S0. 

'  Ibidem,  fol.  419,  445. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquiaician,  Lib.  927,  fol.  676;  Lib.  79,  fol.  18; 
939,  foL  108. 
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the  heresy  was  presumptive  and  not  proven.  Farinacci  held  that 
they  were  not,  for  the  absentee,  even  though  burnt  in  effigy, 
coidd  always  return  and  prove  his  innocence.  Pena  represents 
the  stricter  Spanish  view,  that  the  fugitive  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic  and  his  children  were  incapacitated.  The  matter  was 
threshed  out  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Antonio  P^rez,  who  was 
deprived  of  a  pension  on  the  church  of  Cuenca.  This  was  the 
final  decision  of  the  Rota  after  full  argument;  it  served  as  a  pre- 
cedent, and  the  sentence  of  the  absent  contained  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  disabilities  as  that  of  one  who  was  burnt  in  person.'  Some 
doubts  arose  as  to  whether  the  pragmdticas  prohibited  trade  in 
general ;  all  such  points  were  reserved  to  the  king  and  when,  in 
1566,  it  was  proposed  to  prosecute  some  merchants,  the  Suprema 
ordered  the  cases  to  be  suspended  until  he  should  be  consulted. 
It  was  less  cautious  when,  in  1542,  it  forbade  all  reconciled  peni- 
tents to  keep  schools,  or  even  to  teach  children  their  letters.  A 
question  arose  whether  the  prohibition  to  ride  on  horseback  com- 
prehended mules,  but  Simancas  decides  it  in  the  affirmative,  and 
even  desires  to  include  vehicles,  as  it  is  fitting  that  all  such  persons 
should  walk  on  foot.'  Even  the  limits  of  the  canon  law  were 
disregarded  in  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  Protes- 
tantism in  1559,  for  in  the  Seville  auto  of  September  24th,  when 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  burnt,  the  disabilities  of  his  descendants 
in  the  male  line  were  extended  to  the  fourth  generation.' 

An  ecclesiastical  career  was  closed  to  penitents  and  their  descend- 
ants, who  were  forbidden  to  enter  holy  orders.  There  was  some 
question  raised  whether  those  who  were  in  orders  could  obtain  or 
retain  benefices,  but  it  was  decided  in  the  negative.  The  practice, 
as  stated  about  1640,  was  that  on  their  visitation  the  inquisitors 
dealt  summarily  with  cases  concerning  the  cosas  arhitrarias  while 
those  which  involved  the  holding  of  benefices  or  public  office  were 
sent  to  the  tribunal  for  trial.*  In  the  Edicts  of  Faith  which  they 
published,  denunciations  were  invited,  and  all  persons  were  re- 
quired to  give  information  as  to  any  infractions  of  the  laws  of 
which  they  were  cognizant.* 

*  Farinacci  de  Htcresi,  Q.  191,  n.  56,  68. — Pegnse  Comment.  164  in  Eymerici 
Director.  P.  ni.— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.  V,  377. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Lib.  939,  fol.  109,  115. — Simancw  de 
Cath.  Instt.  Tit.  xlvii,  n.  25,  26. 

■  Archive  de  Simancas,  Hacienda,  Leg.  25,  fol.  1. 

«  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS ,  V,  377,  cap.  26. 

»  Ibidem,  D,  118,  p.  148. 
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As  everyone  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition  was  a  marked  man  thereafter,  and  was  liable  to 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  incurred  disabilities — a  suspicion  apt 
to  grow  stronger  with  time  and  to  affect  his  descendants — it  became 
important  for  those  who  were  not  thus  affected  to  have  some 
evidence  of  the  fact.  In  the  earlier  time  the  Inquisition  was 
chary  about  affording  this  relief,  but  did  not  absolutely  refuse  it 
when  the  sufferer  appUed  to  the  Suprema.  It  was  not  everyone 
however  who  could  obtain  the  intervention  of  the  Suprema;  pop- 
ular prejudice  was  strong,  and  no  one  knew  what  took  place  within 
the  precincts  of  the  tribunals.  Blighted  careers  were  thus  numer- 
ous. Escobar,  in  his  work  on  Limpieza,  tells  us  that,  at  the  origin 
of  the  Inquisition  it  punished  the  lightest  offences  with  extreme 
severity  and  this,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  was  still 
disastrously  affecting  the  descendants;  it  was  inhuman  that  a  word 
inadvertently  spoken  through  levity,  or  anger,  or  in  jest  should 
bring  infamy  on  the  delinquent  and  his  posterity  without  limi- 
tation of  time.*  The  memorial  of  1623,  by  a  member  of  the  Sup- 
rema, discusses  the  same  evil.  The  writer  says  that  the  Inquisition 
is  siUTounded  by  enemies  who  are  daily  multiplied  through  those 
afficted  by  the  tribunals.  It  is  not  merely  those  who  are  relaxed 
or  reconciled  or  compelled  to  abjure  de  vehementij  but  there  are 
many  well-affected  Old  Christians,  punished  with  hghter  penal- 
ties who,  if  they  remain  defamed  and  their  posterity  disabled  from 
honors,  must  necessarily  add  to  the  number  of  enemies  and  it  is 
pitiable  thus  to  afflict  them  for  trivial  causes.' 

The  tribimals  did  not  cease  to  afflict  the  people,  but  some  relief 
was  afforded  by  a  practice,  which  gradually  came  into  use,  of 
including,  in  a  sentence  for  light  offences  or  of  acquittal,  a  clause 
declaring  that  the  party  and  his  descendants  were  not  subject 
to  disabilities  and  that  he  could  have  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 
Two  examples  of  this,  occurring  in  Valladolid  in  1638  will  suffice. 
In  the  case  of  Agustin  L6pez,  tried  for  blasphemy,  the  consulta 
de  fe  could  not  agree  and  the  Suprema  sentenced  him  to  repri- 
mand and  exile,  adding  that  the  sentence  should  be  no  bar  to 
offices  of  honor  or  in  the  Inquisition.  So  a  sentence,  acquitting 
Miguel  Ruiz  of  a  charge  of  sorcery,  says  that  his  imprisonment 
shall  not  be  an  obstacle  to  him  and  his  children,  and  that  he  shall 


*  Escobar  &  Carro  de  Puritate,  P.  ii,  Q.  iv,  §  3,  n.  48, 

*  ArtJhivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  lib.  926,  fol.  24, 
Toi..  ni  13 
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have  a  certifiralo  to  that  effect.    That  Ruiz  liail  nnt  cv^n  been 
confined  in  the  secret  prison  but  in  the  public  gaol  shows  how< 
sensitive  was  the  popular  minil.'     These  certificates  de  no  obstancin, 
as  they  were  called,  would  appear,  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  issued  unless ^j 
specially  applied  for,  and  yet  how  important  they  were  to  the^f 
individual  and  his  posterity  is  manifested  by  a  petition  j^rescnted,  ~ 
January  17,   1818,  by  the   Liccnciate  Mariano  dc  Santander  y 
Alvdrez  setting  forth  that,  twenty  years  before,  in  1708,  his  father 
had  been   arrested  and   prosecuted   by  the  Valladohd  tribunal 
because,  in  his  tra<ie  as  a  bookseller,  he  hatl  sold  prohibited  books. 
In  the  final  sentence  it  was  declared  that  liis  imprisonment  and 
prosecution  did  not  i>rejuiltco  him  or  his  descendanls  in  tlie  enjoy- 
ment of  their  civil  rights^  but  the  secrecy  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
loss  of  the  certificat-e  given  to  the  father,  prevented  the  petitioner 
from  furnishing  the  proofs  necessary  to  his  admission  as  an  advo- 
cate in  the  royal  chancellery,  wherefore  he  begged  for  a  jiroper  j 
testimonial.    The  Suprema  had  the  statement  verified  and  ordered^! 
a  certificate  to  be  duly  issued.'  ~ 

From  this,  as  well  as  from  the  memorial  of  1623,  it  appears  that 
not  merely  reconciliation  but  even  abjuration  or  lesser  penalties 
inflicted  disabilities!,  If  not  as  to  the  com.^  arhitrarias  at  least  as 
to  the  attainment  of  an  honorable  careen  In  the  closing  years 
of  the  Inquisition  this  sometimes  led  to  a  merciful  motieratioi 
of  the  sentence,  as  in  that  pronounced,  August  27,  1S17,  on  Fran- 
cisco Mosfiuera  Villainartno,  of  Santiago,  '^  Bachiller  clasico  y 
Profesor  del  6"  Cuerpo  de  Canones  en  su  Real  Universidad,"  foi 
certain  propositions.  He  escaped  with  a  reprimand  in  the  audi- 
en f (^-chamber  and  without  abjuration,  it  being  expressly  static 
that  he  was  treated  with  this  benignity  in  order  not  to  prejuilici 
him  in  his  career,  though  he  was  warned  that  the  Inquisition  woul< 
keep  a  watch  on  him.' 

Popular  prejudice,  as  we  have  seen,  intensified  the  cruelty  oi 
the  cruel  laws.  How  inveterate  was  this  is  manifested  in  the  case 
of  Josef  Calot  who,  in  1791,  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  i 
Pablo  Bordo,  a  merchant  of  Valencia.  The  parents  refused  assent^f 
and  the  lovers  eloi>ed.  Bordo  brought  the  matter  before  the  royal  " 
Audiencia,  showing  that  Calot  was  the  great-granfison  of  Clara 
Muiioz  who,  at  the  age  of  19,  was  reconciled  for  Judaism  in 
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'  Archivode  Simancas,  Inq..  Leg.  532,  fol.  23. 
'  Ibidem,  Rep.stro  de  Genealogifts,  n.  916,  fol.  61, 
'  Ibidem,  Inq.,  Lib.  890. 
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Barcelona  auto  de  fe  of  April  2,  1724,  and  was  sentenced  to  irre- 
missible  '*carrfl  y  nbito,"  though  after  two  yeans  her  husband, 
Antonio  Antonelli^  obtained  her  release.  In  view  of  this  descent 
the  Audieneia  dccidfsl  that  Rordu's  opposition  to  tlif*  marriage 
was  reasonable  and  just^  thus  inflicting  an  indelible  stigma  on 
Calot  and  his  posterity.  In  some  way  the  affair  reached  the 
Siiprenia,  which  wrote  to  Valencia  for  details  and,  in  transmitting 
them,  the  imjuisitors  added  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  Calot 
in  the  dishonor  cast  upon  him;  the  pmiishment  of  his  great-grand- 
mother did  not  disable  him  from  the  professions,  but  it  woul4l  be 
difficult  to  restore  him  to  his  good  fame  without  calling  in  question 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  of  the  Audiencia.*  Even  the  Inquisi- 
tion did  not  venture  to  repair  an  injustice  caused  by  it.s  assiduous 
training  of  the  population  in  an  unreasoning  abhorrence  of  heresy. 


The  penalty  for  disregarding  the  disabilities  settled  down  to  the 
thrifty  one  of  a  tine.  As  regards  those  imposed  by  the  pragnuiticas, 
the  Suprema,  in  1531,  replied  to  an  inquiry  from  the  tribunal 
of  Avila  and  Segovia  that,  although  the  laws  prescribed  confis- 
cation for  infractions,  yet  the  practice  was  to  penance  culprits 
in  accordance  with  their  wealth  ami  station  and  the  degree  of 
the  oiTence.  So,  in  respect  to  the  cosn^  arhitTfiriaa^  it  decreed  in 
1536,  that  allliough  the  Instructinns  of  1484  i>rovided  the  pain 
of  relapse,  they  did  not  require  the  inquisitors  to  condcnm  the 
infraction  as  such,  anrl  the  jiractice  was  to  impose  jK'euniary  and 
spiritual  penances.^  Cases  of  prosecution  for  infraction  are  not 
very  numerous  in  the  records,  chiefly  owing^  we  may  presume, 
to  the  customary  sale  of  rehabilitations:  in  the  tribunal  of  Toledo 
they  amount  oidy  to  ninety-one  and  of  these  it  is  noteworthy 
that  tliere  are  only  three  posterior  to  1586 — two  in  1600  and  one 
in  irjlfi,'  When  they  occurred,  the  penalty  was  at  the  iJiscre- 
tion  of  the  tribunal,  and  Toledo  exercised  this  with  great  modera- 
tion,  in  1579,  when  Bernardino  de  Aldana,  a  ribbon-weaver, 
spontaneously  denounrorl  himself.  His  mother,  Isabel  Alvdrez, 
had  been  burnt  by  the  Cuenca  tribunal,  yet  he  ha<l  worn  a  velvet 
cap,  had  carried  a  sword  and  had  ridden  on  a  mule  with  a  saddle; 


Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Tnq.  do  Valencia,  Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  27. 
'  Artiliivo  dt*  Simancas,  Inq,,  Lib,  930,  fol.  1(KI. 

'  CaWlogo  de  las  cauaaa  aeguidasante  el  tribunal  dc  Toledo,  pp.  131^0  (Madrid, 
1903) 
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he  was  married  and  had  done  this  to  satisfy  his  wifp  and  her 
kindred,  and  bcsidos  his  brother  had  told  hiin  that  they  had  been 
rehabilitatetl.  His  artless  story  seems  to  have  moved  his  judges, 
for  he  escaped  with  a  re»primand  and  a  fine  of  two  ducats.'  In 
1703  the  tribunal  of  Madrid  was  more  severe  with  Simon  de 
Andrade,  a  reconciled  penitent,  who  had  worn  the  prohibited 
articles.  He  was  harshly  reprimanded,  was  fined  in  fifty  ducats, 
was  banished  for  a  year  and  was  required  to  surrender  the  cosas 
arbitrariasy  but  we  are  told  that  he  was  permitted  to  keep  the 
garments  which  lie  had  on  to  cover  his  nakedness,  especially  as 
they  were  of  ordinary  cloth.' 


CLERICAL   OFFENDERS. 

In  a  land  where  theocratic  influence  was  so  strong,  It  was  inevit- 
able that  there  should  be  especial  favor  shown  to  erring  ecclesi- 
astics. The  Church  has  ever  sought  to  conceal  from  the  public 
the  knowledge  of  weaknesses  that  might  dinurdfih  veneration  for 
its  ministert?,  and  scandal  has  been  more  dreaded  than  win.  The 
Inquisition  established  its  juris<liction  over  both  the  secular  and 
the  regular  ('lerg>%  Imt  it  exercised  that  juristUction  in  accordance 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  Church.  Every  care  was  taken  to 
keep  clerical  offences  from  public  knowledge,  except  in  cases  of 
formal  heresy  or  of  administering  the  sacraments  by  those  who 
h(^l(l  only  the  lower  orders.  As  a  rule,  in  place  of  bring  confined 
in  the  secret  prison  during  trial,  they  were  housed  in  some  con- 
venient convent,  where  their  presence  need  excite  no  surprise- 
When  convicted,  they  were  not  exposed  in  the  public  autos  de 
fe,  but  their  sentences  were  read  in  the  audience-chamber  with 
closed  tloors,  though  in  certain  eases  a  prescribed  nunil)er  of  other 
clerics  were  suiruuoned  to  be  present  as  witnesses:  even  then  they 
did  not  wear  the  penitential  habit  as  did  laymen." 

For  aggravated  offences,  the  ordinary  punishment  was  reelusion 
in  a  designated  convent  for  a  specified  term,  a  penalty  which  might 
be  infinitely  varied.  Perhaps  six  months  or  a  year  was  to  be 
passed  in  a  cell;  the  culprit  was  to  be  last  in  choir  and  refector}'; 
he  might  be  suspended  for  a  term  or  perpetually  from  some  or 
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»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T,  L 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  S9C,  fol.  1. 

*  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  2l8b,  p.  334, 
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all  of  his  functions  and  of  the  right  to  vote  or  to  be  voted  for; 
Rprritual  poimiipes  rni^ht  he  jsuperadilpd  or,  at  his  entrance,  he 
might  be  subjecteti  to  a  zitrru  de  rueda,  or  circular  discipline,  in 
which  all  the  members  of  the  house,  including  the  lay-brethren, 
took  a  hantL  All  these  greater  or  less  aggravations  could  be  varied 
or  accumulated  to  meet  the  exact  shades  of  guilt.  This  conven- 
tual reclusion  was  adopted,  perhaps,  partly  for  concealment  and 
partly  as  a  milder  form  of  incarceration,  but  the  mercy  was  doubt- 
ful if  we  may  trust  the  stor}'  told  by  Llorente  of  a  Capuchin  guilty 
of  aggravated  abuse  of  the  confessional  who,  when  condemned 
to  five  years'  reclusion  in  a  convent  of  his  Order,  begged  to  have 
it  changed  to  incarceration  in  the  secret  prison;  he  had  been,  he 
said,  provincial  and  guardian,  he  knew  how  the  brethren  treated 
those  thrust  upon  them  as  criminals,  and  it  would  cost  hijii  his 
life.  His  prayer  was  refused  and  his  prevision  was  correct,  for 
he  died  within  three  ye^irs.^  I  have  met,  however,  with  cases 
in  which  the  rceludoti  fraile  survived  longer  terms;  as  a  rule,  no 
doubt,  life  was  not  rendered  pleasant,  but  it  tlepended  on  circum- 
stances. The  Franciscan,  Francisco  Ortiz,  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment for  two  years  in  a  cell  in  the  convent  of  Torrelaguna,  without 
intercourse  with  his  brethren,  refused  to  leave  his  retirement  on 
tlie  exj>iration  of  the  term  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  twelve 
years  later,  the  object  of  veneration  U}  all  around  him.^  There 
might  or  might  not  be  sympathy  for  the  penitent  and  his  treat- 
ment naturally  corresponded. 

WTien,  however,  tlie  offence  was  formal  heresy,  entailing  recon- 
ciliation or  relaxation,  th(*  cleric  was  obliged  to  appear  in  an  auto 
de  fe,  like  any  other  culprit.  Cases  of  the  kind  were  common 
enough  in  the  early  period,  when  many  Conversos  liacl  enfered 
the  Church  but,  after  the  thorough  wee(hng  out  by  the  Inquisition, 
they  became  rare.  An  essential  preliiniiiaiy  was  degradation  from 
the  priesthood,  winch  was  of  two  kinds,  verbal  and  formal — the 
former  sufficing  for  eases  of  reconciliation,  while  relaxation  retjuired 
the  latter.  Verbal  degradation  effaced  the  orders,  but  not  the 
priestly  character  and,  in  the  later  period,  publicity  was  often 
avoided  by  executing  the  sentence  in  the  auiliencc-chaniber,  as 
in  the  Toledo  cases  of  Jacinto  Vdsquez  Aranso,  a  priest  convicted 
of  Judaism  and  condenmed  to  the  galleys,  Decenaber  4,  1688,  and 


'  Llorente,  Hist.  cr't.  Cap.  xxvni,  Art.  u,  n.  10. 
'  Bahnier,  Francisctt  Hem&adtu!,  pp.  174-'). 
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of  Buenaventura  Frutos,  cura  of  Mocejon,  sentenced  Februarj'  19, 
1722.'  Originally  the  ministration  of  a  single  bishop  sufficed  for 
verbal  degradation,  while  two  were  required  for  formal,  until 
Gregory  IX,  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Inquisitionj  decreed 
that,  in  cases  of  heresy,  the  bishop  of  the  culprit  couUl  perform 
the  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  some  abbotfi  an<[  other  learned 
men,  and  fnially,  in  1551,  the  C-ouncil  of  Trent  permitted  a  single 
bishop  to  officiate  in  all  cases  of  formal  degradation,  and  his  vicar- 
general  in  verbal  degrailation.^ 

The  ceremony  of  public  formal  degratlation  was  impressive. 
The  culprit  inarched  in  the  procession  bearing  the  mitre  and  san- 
benitn  of  relaxation,  whicli  were  removed  on  the  staging  in  order 
that  he  might  be  seen  in  his  priestly  vestments  and  tonsure.  In 
the  case  of  Fray  Joseph  Diaz  Finkiento,  a  rehiiksed  Juilaizer,  burnt 
at  the  Seville  auto  de  fe  of  July  25,  1720,  we  are  told  that  an 
immense  crowd  was  as3*^mbled,  for  no  degradation  had  been  wit- 
nessed there  since  1623.  The  auto  was  celebrated  in  the  church 
of  San  Pablo  but,  as  soon  as  Fray  Joseph's  sentence  was  read, 
he  was  taken  by  a  number  of  officials  to  a  scaffold  in  the  Plaza 
de  San  Fraiiciscn,  where  the  Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  the  assistant  of 
the  archbishop,  performed  the  ceremony.  His  tongue,  the  palms 
of  his  hands  and  finger  tips  were  scraped  and  rubbed  with  tow, 
the  tons\ire  was  eraserl  by  cutting  his  hair  and  he  was  deprived 
of  his  orders  one  by  one  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  bestowal. 
He  was  then  handed  over  to  his  superiors  of  the  Mercenarian  Order, 
who  slnp])e(l  him  of  the  habit^  after  which  the  mitre  and  sanbenito 
with  painted  flames  were  replaced  on  hiiu  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
jnzgndoj  or  secular  court,  and  deliverei.!  to  tiie  deputy  Assistente  of 
the  city  to  be  formally  sentenced  and  conducted  to  the  brasero.^ 


'  Archivo  hist,  uacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

»  Clip.  1,  Tit.  ii;  C&p.  2,  Tit,  ix  in  Sexto,  Lib.  v  — C.  TriUeiit.  Seas,  xiii,  De 
Reforni.  cap.  4. 

'  Archivo  de  Alnnlrf,  Hacionda,  I>op.  -173.^ — Bihl.  nacionftl,  MSS.,  R,  128.  p. 
35. — Archivo  oiuuicipul  de  Sevilla,  Secciou  especial,  Siglu  XVllI,  Lelra  A,  Tom. 
4,  n.  54. 
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The  condemnation  of  a  human  being  to  a  death  by  fire,  as  the 
penalty  of  spiritual  error,  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  and  so 
oppugnant  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  that  modern  apologists  have 
naturally  Kouglit  tf^  reHeve  the  Church  from  responsibilUy  for  sueh 
atrocity.  On  the  surface  a  tolerably  plausible  argument  can  be 
made.  The  ministers  of  religion,  the  spiritual  court.s,  the  Inqui- 
sition itself  rendered  no  judgements  of  blood.  Any  ecclesiastic 
who  might  be  concerned  in  theni  incurred  "irregularity"  requiring 
a  dispensation  before  he  could  validly  perform  his  functions  or 
obtain  preferment.  The  execution  of  heretics  was  a  matter  purely 
of  secular  law  and  burning  them  alive  is  not  prescribed  in  canon 
or  decretal.  The  earliest  recorded  example  of  concremation  is 
that  administered  by  Robert  the  Pious  of  France  to  the  Cathari 
of  Orleans  in  1017,  and  its  embodiment  in  positive  law  has  not 
been  found  earlier  than  in  the  decrees  against  W'aldenses  by  Pedro 
IT  of  Aragon  in  t!ie  Council  of  Gerona  in  1197.  In  1231  Frederic 
II  included  it  in  the  Sicilian  Constitutions  and,  in  1238,  by  his 
Cremona  decree^  extended  it  throughout  tlie  empire,  while  Alfonso 
the  Wise  of  Castile,  in  1255,  adopted  it  for  Christians  who  turned 
Jews  or  Moors.*  It  thus  became  part  of  the  pubhc  law  of  Chrisleu- 
dom,  not  so  much  from  the  initiative  of  rulers,  as  from  a  recog- 
nition of  what  had  become  a  custom  through  the  spontaneous 
ferocity  of  popular  fanaticism. 

The  Inquisition,  through  whose  agency  heretics  were  consigned 
to  the  stake,  did  not  its(?lf  condemn  them  to  it,  but  merely  pro- 
nounced them  (o  be  heretics  of  whose  conversion  no  hope  was 
entertained;  it  cut  them  ofT  from  the  Church,  which  had  nothing 
further  to  do  with  them,  and  abandoned  or  "relaxed''  them  to 
^  the  secular  arm  for  due  punishment.     It  assumed  that  it  con- 


'  C.  Gcrundens.  ann.  1197  (Aguirre,  V,  102  3V— Conatitt.  Sicular.  Lib  I,  Tit, 
1.— HuillarU-nrthoUes,  Hist.  Diplom,  Frid.  II,  Tom.  V,  p  201.— Fuero  Real 
de  EspaiSa,  Lib.  rv,  Tit.  1,  ley  1. 
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demned  the  crimo  and  the  civil  judge  the  criminal  and,  in  relaxing 
him,  it  adjured  the  judge  to  spare  his  life  and  not  to  spill  his  blood. 
This  latter  was  a  device  inventetl  by  Innocent  IIIj  Ijcfore  the 
Inquisition  existed,  to  preserve  from  irregularity  the  spiritual 
courts  in  degrading  clerics  guilty  of  forgery  and  handing  them  ^1 
over  to  the  secular  authorities  for  execution,'  ^^ 

This  shifting  of  responsibility  to  the  civil  power  was  not  through 
any  sense  that  the  laws  punii^liing  heresy  with  burning  were  cruel 
or  unjust,  for  the  Church  taught  this  to  bean  act  so  eminently  ^j 
pious  that  it  accorded  an  indulgence  to  any  one  who  would  con-  ^| 
tribute  wood  to  the  |)ilp,  thus  assimiing  the  resjHnisiliility  and  ~ 
expending  the  Treasure  of  the  Merits  of  Christ  in  stimulating 
popular  ferocity.     Tlvat  this  indulgence  was  well  known  in  Spain 
appears  in  the  evidence  in  the  trial  of  Jan  of  Antwerp  for  Luther- 
anism  at  Toledo  iu  1501.^     In  fact,  when  Luther  argued  that  the 
burning  of  heretics  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit,  Leo  X 
included  this  among  his  heresies  condenmed  in  the  bull  Exsurge 


*  Glofls.  H'>8lienais  in  Cap.  ad  ahdendam  n.  14  (Eymerici  Director.  P.  n). — 
Cap.  27,  Tit.  40,  Extra,  Lib.  v. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  is  defined  in  these  canons: 

"  A  cleric  shall  not  9ent(*noe  to  death  or  mutilation,  under  pain  of  deprivation 
of  honor  and  bencTice.'*— Cap.  5,  Tit.  50,  E.xtra.  Lib.  m  (Alex.  IIIV 

"  No  cleric  ahfllf  utter  or  dictate  a  sentence  of  blood,  or  exercise  capital  juris- 
diction, or  be  present  where  it  is  exercised.  Nor  shall  a  cleric  write  or  dictate 
letters  couceming  judgementa  of  blood.  Nor  shall  a  Kubdcaoon,  deacon  or 
priest  practise  surgery  involving  cutting  or  cautery."— Ihid.  Cap.  9  (Concil. 
Lateran.  IV). 

The  Gennan  princp-bishopa,  wlio  had  haute  ri  basse  justice,  did  not  invest  their 
judges  with  power  to  pronounce  sentences  of  blood,  but  procured  commissions 
for  them  from  the  emperor,  as  otherwise  Ihey  were  deemed  hlood-piilty  and  were 
deprived  of  their  office.  The  secular  princes  were  imder  no  such  oJtligation.— 
Schwaben*ipiegel  Cup.  cxi  (SenckenbrrR,  Corp.  Jur.  Gcnnan,  II,  MO). — See  also 
Schwiibisches  I^hcnrecht  cap.  x^ii  (Ibid.  II,  17,  18). 

A  cleric  uttering  a  sentence  of  blood,  causing  mutilation  or  death,  becomes 
irregular  and,  on  this  account,  ulthouph  hn  does  not  ipno  jure  forfeit  his  bene- 
ficpp,  yet  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  Ordiniiry  or  forced  to  resign 
them. — Thosaunis,  De  Pcenis  eccle-siajsticis,  s.  v.  Jtuiiria  Inici  murntR,  cap.  2. — 
Cf.  Ferraris,  Prompta  Bihliotheca,  s.  v.  Irreguluritaa,  Art.  i,  n,  11 ;  Art.  ii. 

'  Fonnulary  of  the  Papal  Penitentiar>',  Uubr.  XLii  (Philadelphia,  1892). — 
Archivo  hist,  nacional.  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  I^g.  110.  n.  31,  fol.  4. — A  oommen- 
tator  of  the  seventeenth  century  argues  that  clerics  who  seek  to  gain  this 
iadulgcncc  become  irregular  if  the  wood  they  bring  actually  aids  in  l>umiQg 
the  hen-tie. — Jac.  a  Gratfiis  Decis.  aurcsc  Caiiuum  Conscientiu:  P  u,  Lib.  ii, 
Cap.  19,  n.  3. 
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Domine}  Consequently  the  secular  power  had  no  choice  as  to 
what  it  should  dn  witii  heretics  iiehvered  to  it;  hs  act  was  purely 
ministerial,  and  if  it  listened  to  the  hypocritical  plea  for  mercy, 
it  was  liable  In  prosecution  as  a  fautor  uf  heresy  anil  to  tlepriva- 
tion  of  its  functions.'  The  Church  enforced  this  by  onibotlying  in 
the  canon  law  a  provision  that  princes  and  their  oflifials  nntst 
punish  duly  and  promptly  all  heretics  ilelivered  to  them  by  inqui- 
sitors, under  (lain  of  excoitiniunication,  which  becanio  heresy  if 
endured  for  a  year;  and  incfuisitors  were  required  to  proceed 
against  them,  but  were  cautioned  to  speak  only  of  exeeutins  the 
laws,  without  alluding  to  the  death-penalty,  in  order  to  escape 
irregularity.* 

As  clscwliere,  so  in  Spain.  The  Inquisition  abandoned  the 
unrepentant  or  relapsed  heretic  to  the  secular  arm,  which  was 
bouiul  to  sentence  and  execuite  him.  In  the  hurried  informality 
of  the  early  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  whether  the 
magistrate  |>ronounced  a  sentence  or  not.  A  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  Toledo  auto  of  August  14,  1486,  describes  the  reading 
of  the  sentences  of  the  intjuisitors  and  the  condemned  being  carried 
at  once  to  the  Vega  for  execution,  where  they  were  burnt  till 
not  a  bone  remained,  without  any  allusion  to  the  formahty  of 
intervention  by  the  secular  power.*  When,  however,  the  form  of  a 
condemnation  by  the  alcalde  was  observed,  an  at  Cordova  in  1484, 
he  uttered  it  by  virtue  of  the  sentence  of  the  incjuisitors,  which 
rendered  imnecessary  anything  more  than  condemning  the  culprit 
to  be  burnt  alive,  wherefore  he  ordered  the  alguazil  mayor  to  carry 
it  into  effect.*  In  the  inquisitorial  sentences  of  the  period  the 
adjuration  for  mercy  is  generally  lacking.  In  that  of  Mencia 
Alonso,  condemned  at  Guadalupe,  November  21,  1485,  not  only 
is  it  absent  hut  the  duties  of  the  secular  officials  arc  treated  as 
piu-ely  ministerial,  for  it  ends  ''As  a  limb  of  the  devil  and  accursed 
and  excommunicate,  she  shall  be  taken  to  the  place  of  burning 
so  that  by  the  secular  justice  of  this  town,  or  by  other  laymen, 
justice  shall  be  executed  upon  her  according  to  the  castom  of  these 
kingdoms."" 


4 


>  Btillar,  Romnn.  T.  Gil. 

•  Aatesai]!  Suinnia;  de  Casibu.s  Conscieutiie,  Lib.  i.  Til.  Iviii.  Art,  4, 

•  Cap.  IS,  Tit.  ii  in  Sexto,  Lib.  v. 

•  Relacion  dp  la  Iiiquiiiic'iuu  Toleilana  (Boletin,  XI,  300). 

•  Rolelin.  V,  404. 

•  Archive  hint,  uucioiml,  Inquisioioa  du  Toledo,  Leg.  132,  n   31. 
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That  the  function  of  the  magistrate  was  not  judicial  is  mani- 
fested in  the  refusal  to  conirminicate  the  trial  to  him.  When 
those  of  Brescia,  in  1486,  refused  to  execute  the  sentences  of  the 
inquisitor  without  seeing  the  trials,  Innocent  VIII  ordered  the 
iiHjuisitor  to  excommunicate  them  if  they  delayed  more  than  six 
days,  no  matter  what  the  loral  laws  might  be,  for  heresy  was  a 
purely  ecclesiastical  crime/  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  liepertoHum  de  Praxniate  Hareticorum^  printed  at 
Valencia  in  1494,  that  the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  have  the 
process  shown  to  him  that  he  may  judge  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
sentence:  inquisitors  are  not  to  concede  any  such  right,  for  his  sole 
duty  is  to  execut<^  it  without  delay,  ami  if  he  Iiesitates  ho  is  subject 
to  deprivation  of  office  and  condemnation  as  a  heretic."  This 
principle  was  fully  admitted  by  secular  jurists  themselves.  Torre- 
blanca,  who  was  attaehed  to  the  royal  Chancellery  of  Granada, 
states  that  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  purely  executive  and 
he  has  no  right  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  a  case  or  to  act  in 
a  judicial  capacity.' 

In  fact,  the  secular  ]>ower  could  l)e  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  Venetian  Signory  was  not  always  as  prompt  as  it  should  be  in 
suppressing  heresy  so,  to  avoid  delays  and  embarrassing  questions, 
the  papal  muicio  there,  with  his  fiscal,  auditor  and  other  officials, 
had  faculties  to  condenm  to  mutilation  and  death  all  heretics 
without  incurring  irregularity  or  other  ecclesiastical  penalties, 
notwithstanding  aQ  canons  and  decretals  to  the  contrary.  Such- 
provisions  were  issued  in  1547  by  Paul  III  anvl  in  1550  by  Julius 
1 1 1  and  were  doubtless  customary,'  Pena  reduces  this  to  a  general 
principle  for,  without  referring  to  special  papal  faculties,  he  assei 


»  Innocent,  PP.  \1II,  Bul3.  Daecius  Jilivs,  30  Sept.  1486  (Peguae  Appead. 
ad  Eymtrici  Direct,  p.  84). 

>  Mich.  Alberti  Rcpertoriutn,  a,  vv.  Communicare  (  Sed  an  tpmndo;  ExtaUio 
I  QualUcr. 

*  Torrcblancn,  Epitome  Delictormn,  sive  de  Mogiu,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  xxix,  a.  15-17. 
"Et  eo  jure  utimur  quia  potestatos  smcixlares  in  tali  casu  sunt  men  executores." 
See  also  Vol.  I,  p.  603;,  in  the  pniclamulion  of  the  civil  power,  on  the  arrival  of 
an  inquisitor,  the  clauses  requiring  secular  officials  to  inflict  "las  debidas  i^aas 
cada  y  quundo  por  el  dicho  venerable  inquisidor  aera  dcclarado." 

*  Fontanu,  Dociimcnta  Vaticana,  pp.  137,  145  (Ronie,  1892).  The  Romaa 
Inquisition  made  no  prctoncc  that  its  judgements  were  not  final;  it  aasumed  that 
it  sentenced  to  mutilatiou  and  death,  and  lu  thia  it  claimed  tliat  those  concerned 
were  immune  from  the  canonical  irregularity. — Collectio  Dccretor  S.  Congr. 
Sti  Officii,  p  219  (iW.  penes  me). 
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that  the  intervention  of  the  secular  judge  is  unessential  and  that, 
if  hp  is  not  accessible,  the  tribunal  can  condemn  the  heretic  to 
death;  if  accessible  he  must  execute  the  sentence  if  he  wishes  to 
escape  the  heavy  penalties  of  fautorship  and  impeding  the 
Inquisition.^ 

There  was  little  danger  of  such  reluctance  on  the  part  of  secular 
officials  in  Spain,  where  tlie  oath  exacted!  of  them  by  the  Inqui- 
sition obliged  them  to  execute  whatever  sentences  the  tribunal 
might  rec[uire.^  In  fact,  the  only  indication  1  have  met  with, 
of  possible  hesitation  involving  j)unishnient,  occurs  in  a  mandate, 
September  5,  1725,  to  the  Toledo  tribunal,  directing  that,  in  autos 
de  fe,  the  first  sentences  read  should  be  those  of  relaxation — thus 
reversing  the  usual  order — so  that  the  convicts  might  be  delivered 
at  once  to  the  royal  judge,  without  permitting  delay  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentences,  under  any  pretext,  since  the  tribunal  liad 
complete  jurisdiction  to  compel  him,  by  censures  and  other  penal- 
ties, to  its  exact  performance/ 

The  Inquisition  regardetl  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  as  a 
mere  perfunctory  formality.  The  doctors  had  ]>ointed  out  con- 
clusively that  heresy  was  a  crime  over  which  he  had  no  juris- 
diction, and  if  he  were  to  assert  it  he  would  render  illusory  the 
sentence  of  the  bishop  or  inquisitor.*  Consequently,  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  auto  de  fe,  the  tribunal,  in  advance,  gave  to  the  secular 
authorities  a  list  of  the  condemnations  so  that  the  sentences  might 
be  drawn  up  and  the  wood,  the  stake  and  the  garrotes  be  prejiared 
for  immediate  execution.'^  It  is  true  that  thrift  induced  a  certain 
amount  of  equivocation  when,  in  1579,  the  royal  alguaziles  of 
Saragossa  claimed  payment  from  the  confiscations  for  their  services 
and  for  the  cost  of  the  wood,  and  Philip  II  emphatically  rejected 
the  demand  as  unexampled,  a<lding  that  the  inquisitors  could  not 


'  Pegnie  Comment.  48  in  Eymerici  Director,  P.  ii.  In  view  of  the  unvarj'tng 
pmcticv  of  the  Church  for  nearly  six  hundred  5'ears,  it  requires  hardihootl  for  a 
writer,  in  1902,  to  argue  that  the  civil  magistrate  and  not  the  laquisitioa  was 
responsible  for  the  bumiug  of  heretics. — Razou  y  Fe,  T.  I\',  p.  35S  (^^adrid,  1902). 

'  Pablo  Garcia.  Orden  do  Procpssar,    fol.  74. 

■  MSS.  of  RoyalLibrarj'of  Copcnlmgen,  213  fol.,  p.  126. — "EncUosIasprimeraa 
causae  que  debon  lecrse  .son  las  do  rehi-xadofi,  para  que  incoutincmti  pui?dan  entre- 
garse  a1  juex  real  sin  permitirie  dilacion  eon  pretexto  alguno  en  la  execution  dr 
la  sentencia:  pues  siempre  qucda  at  tribunal  juri-diccion  sepura  para  obligarle 
por  cenBuras  y  otra.s  penaa  it  8U  puntual  cumplimiento." 

*  Am.  Albertini  de  .^Kno.scendis  Assertionibus  Q.  xxv,  n.  44—6. 

•  Archive  de  AlcaUl,  Hacienda,  Leg,  473. — Olmo,  Kelacioa  del  Auto,  p.  287. 
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order  such  payment  without  irregularity,  and  that  the  executions 
were  in  virtue  of  the  sentences  of  the  secular  judges  and  not  of 
the  uuiuisitors/  This,  however,  was  the  merest  quibble.  In  autos 
generales,  the  magistrates  were  asked  to  be  present  to  receive  the 
convicts  and  **  execute  on  them  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  canon 
law  of  the  kingdom,"  In  auhi^  jxiriicidares,  held  in  churches 
which  must  not  be  polluted  by  judgements  of  blood,  the  Suprema 
pointetl  out,  in  a  con-sulta  of  April  7,  IfiOO,  Ihiit  tlie  secular  judges 
could  wait  at  a  designated  place,  when  it  sufilced  that  a  notary 
informed  them  in  writing  that  **N.  has  been  declared  a  heretic 
by  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office/'  sinmltancously  {lelivering  the 
convict,  when  they  nuLsl  iiccepi  Ihiw  assertion,  and  witliout  delay 
execute  the  sentence,  unless  they  wish  the  Holy  Office  to  prosecute 
them  as  fautors  of  henHlcs  and  imppders  of  its  free  jurisdiction. 
At  the  same  time  the  judges  are  to  continue  as  usual  to  pronounce 
the  formal  sentence.^ 

Still,  tiie  ef^tilo  of  the  Inquisition  required  the  ghastly  comedy 
of  asking  mercy.  In  the  official  fonnuJa  of  the  sentence  the 
clause  announcing  relaxation  to  the  civil  magistrate  proceeds 
"whom  we  ask  and  rharge  mo.st  affectionately  to  treat  him  benig- 
nantly  and  mercifully/'  In  sentences  of  the  absent  and  <lead, 
where  the  effigy  alone  was  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm,  there  is 
no  prayer  for  mercy,  as  there  was  no  effusion  of  lilood  to  create 
irregularity/  In  the  rigid  formalism  of  inquisitorial  procedure, 
after  the  Suprema  had  established  its  minute  control,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  this  official  formula  was  universally  followed. 

All  (his  affords  amplp  proof  that  the  avoidance  of  irregularity 
was  the  only  motive  that  actuated  the  Inquisition  in  this  matter, 
but  if  further  t*vi<ience  is  require*!  it  Ih  furnished  by  thp  fact  that 
still  great^T  scruple  existed  in  the  exercise  of  the  temporal  juris- 
diction actpiired  by  the  Spanish  Holy  Office  over  all  matters  con- 
cerning its  officials,  because  such  cases  were  not  provided  for  in 
the  commissions  of  the  incpiisitors-general,  from  which  were  dele- 
gated the  powers  of  the  tribunals.  In  1514  the  question  arose 
when  Micer  Caslillo,  assessor  in  the  Saragossa  tribunal,  was 
murdered,  and  two  of  his  assassins,  Joan  Uguet  and  Pere  Gaseo, 
were  tried  and  convicted.  The  inquisitors  dared  not  deliver 
them  to  the  secular  arm  for  execution,  and  various  devices  were 


*  Archivo  do  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  026,  fol.  257. 

•  Ibidem,  Lib.  42,  fnl.  291,  203,  308. 

>  Pablo  Garofa,  Orden  de  Proceasor,  fol.  32,  54,  59,  68. 
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discussetJ,  but  the  nmltcr  was  settled  by  procuring  from  Leo 
X  his  niotu  proprio  Cuvi  sicul  acceptTmiH,  Januaiy  28,  1515,  m 
which  he  granted  faeulties  to  the  inquisitors  to  arrest,  try  and 
dehver  for  pimishnient  to  the  secular  authorities,  any  one  who  had 
struck,  mutilated  or  slain  an  ofFifial  of  the  Inquisition,  even  if  it 
enUiilerl  efTu.sion  of  blood  or  njutilation  or  death,  i'\-ithout  ineurring 
any  note  of  irregularity.'  Under  thiw  the  tribunals  acted  when 
such  cases  arose,  notably  in  Granatla,  about  1545,  when  seven 
persons  were  thus  relaxed— six  Moriseos  and  an  Old  Christian — 
who,  while  in  prison,  killed  the  alcaide  and  his  assistant  and  who 
were  hanged  before  burning.' 

In  time  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Inc|uisition  were  beset  with 
similar  scruples  and,  to  relieve  their  consciences,  Pius  V,  October 
9,  1567,  granted  a  decree  empowering  them  to  j)articipate  in 
sentences  of  blood  without  incurring  irregularity.*  This  applied 
only  to  Italy,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  tlie  terrible  bull  Si  de 
protegendisj  April  1,  1569,  conuuanding  the  delivery  to  the  secular 
arm,  for  the  punishTueut  due  to  high  treason,  of  any  one  maltreating 
or  even  threatening  an  ofhcial  of  the  Inipusition  or  destroying  or 
altering  its  records.  This  was  ordered  to  be  i>ubhslied  through- 
out the  world;  the  Spanish  Inquisition  claimed  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  had  a  Castilian  version  of  it  piiblished  every  year.  It  made 
no  illusion  to  irregularity,  tacitly  assuming  that  none  was  incurre*! 
and  it  was  often  cited  in  Spain  to  that  effect."  Still,  when  in  1579, 
the  Toledo  tribunal  desired  the  death-penalty  for  PVaneisco  de  la 
Bastida,  for  personating  an  ofhcial  of  the  In<piisition,  and  there 
was  no  secular  law  to  tlial  effect,  a  special  brief  was  obtained  from 
Gregory  XIII  empowering  it  to  find  him  guilty  of  death  and  deliver 
him  to  the  secular  arju  for  execution  without  incurring  irregularity.'^ 

There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  fresh  sense  of  insecurity  about 
1605.  The  brief  of  Leo  X  was  well-nigh  forgotten :  some  tribunals 
had  copies  of  it,  but  most  of  them  had  not,  an<I  the  bull  Si  de 
proiegendis  did  not  specifically  meet  cases  that  arose.  Application 
was  therefore  nia<le  to  Paul  V  to  extend  to  Spain  the  15fi7  decree 


*  Bulario  dt?  la  Ordcn  de  Santittgo,  Lib.  I  de  Copins,  fol.  139. — Archivo   de 
Smiaiicas,  Itiq.,  Lib.  3,  fol.  323,  45G;  Lib.  927,  fol.  aW. 

»  Ibidem,  Lib.  022,  fol.  GS2. 

"  Hulario  de  la  Ortlfu  de  Santiago,  Lib.  W,  fob  169. 

*  Bullar.  Roman.  II,  298.— Bibl.  iiacional,  MSS.,  D,  IIS,  p.  82.— Archivo  de 
Alcali,  Hacienda,  Lpr.  1049. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.  Lib.  939,  fol.  63, 

'  Pulario  dc  la  Orden  de  Santiago^  Libro  III,  fol.  156, 
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of  Pius  V,  which  he  granted  by  a  brief  of  November  29,  1605, 
repeated  in  1607.  In  this  \\v  l)e,st(>we(l  the  fullest  ]H)wers,  not  only 
on  inquisitors  but  on  all  their  oftieials,  in  all  cases  whether  of 
faith  or  not,  coming  within  their  eoru|ietetu'i',  to  particiiiate  in  sen- 
tences of  torture,  mutilation,  or  death  without  incurring  irregu- 
larity.' This  would  ai)i>ear  ample  enough  to  remove  all  (lossible 
scruples  and  yet  subsequently  cuntingeneies  occasionally  arose 
which  excited  debate,  or  called  for  papal  intervention  to  quiet 
sensitive  consciences.' 


I 


In  the  work  of  exterminating  heresy,  the  rules  which  governed 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  were  more  merciless  than  those  framed 
Uy  its  predecessor.  At  first,  in  the  medieval  tribunals,  it  was  only 
the  pertinacious  and  impenitent  heretic  who  was  consigned  to  the 
stake;  he  who  recanted  and  professed  conversion,  even  at  the  last 
moment,  was  ailmitted  (o  reconciliation.  Then  gradually,  as  it 
was  foun<l  that  these  enforced  conversions  were  frequently  insin- 
cere, relapse  was  regarded  as  proof  of  impenitence  and  pertinacity 
anil  was  subjected  irreniissibly  to  the  death-penalty,  and  this 
included  those  who  had  abjured  for  vehement  suspicion.  The 
treatment  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Fray  Bonato,  the  head  of 
a  little  body  of  Spiritual  Franciscans  in  Catalonia.  He  was  perti- 
nacious until  the  flames  had  roasted  him  one  .side,  when  his  reso- 
lution gave  way;  he  professed  conversion  and  was  rescued,  but 
some  years  later  he  was  found  to  be  still  cherishing  his  heresies 
and,  in  1335,  he  was  l>uriit  alive.* 

The  number  of  burnings  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  iluring  its 
first  half  century,  could  never  have  occurred  under  the  old  rules, 
luiieed,  in  the  first  rush  and  fury,  the  case  of  Juan  Chinchilla 
in  14S:i  (Vol.  II,  p.  4(i8)  iiulicates  that  even  frank  confession 
failed  to  save  from  the  stake  (hose  who  had  sought  reconciliation 
in  a  Term  of  Grace,  but  had  been  preventfHJ  by  causes  beyond 
their  control.  Kven  when  rules  l>egan  to  be  framed*  the  Instruc- 
tions of  14S4  placed  the  lives  of  those  on  trial  at  the  discretion  of 
the  tribunal,  for  they  required  that  repentance  aa<l  asking  for 
reconciliation  must  be  expressed  prior  to  rendering  the  final  sen- 


'  .Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  922,  fol.  685. — Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santi- 
ago, Lib.  IV,  fol.  169-70. 

*  ArcHivo  dc  Simancas.  Inf^..  Lib.  A2,  fol.  246,255-7;  Lib.  17,  fol.  70;  Lib.  25, 
fol.  156. 

'  Evmerici  Director.  P.  ii,  Q.  xi. 
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teticc,  to  entitle  the  culprit  to  mercj';  while  even  then,  if  the  inqui- 
sitors considered  that  the  repentance  was  feigned,  and  they  had 
not  fair  hope  of  genuine  conversion,  they  were  eiiijnywercd  to 
declare  him  an  impenitent  and  relax  hiui  to  tlie  secular  arm — all 
of  which  was  left  to  their  eonseienees.^ 

The  rule  thus  expressed  presents  two  points,  the  development 
of  wliich  retiuires  separate  consideration.  As  regard«  the  time 
of  confessing  and  begging  mercy,  which  the  Instructions  limit  to 
the  period  prior  to  the  rendering  of  the  sentence,  this  was  <'xtciidcd 
to  the  time  of  reading  of  the  sentence  at  the  auto  de  fe.  Yet  this 
waa  grutlgingly  admitted  by  the  Instructions  of  1561,  which  say 
that  often  when  convicts  on  the  staging  profess  conversion  the 
inquisitors  receive  them  to  reconciliation,  but  this  ought  rarely  to 
be  done,  for  it  is  a  very  perilous  thing  which  shoiJ*]  be  suspected 
to  come  from  dread  of  death  rather  than  from  true  repentance.' 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  it  was  customary  to  suspen<l  proceed- 
ings with  those  who,  at  the  auto  de  fe,  before  the  reading  of  their 
sentences,  claimed  to  be  penitent.  They  were  remanded  to  the 
Inquisition  anrl,  if  they  confessed  fully  as  to  themselves  and  others, 
they  were  reconciled  with  appropriate  punishment.  Such  cases 
were  of  constant  occurrence;  in  the  C6rdova  auto  of  April  12,  1722, 
there  w^ere  four.  Even  while  the  sentence  was  being  read,  the 
doubt  was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  culprit,  as  in  the  Murcia  auto  of 
May  17,  1722,  when  Inez  Alvjircz  Pcrcira,  convicterl  as  an  impeni- 
tent Judaizer,  begged  mercy  during  the  reading  of  her  sentence, 
professed  that  she  wished  to  confess  and  be  converted,  and  was 
&ent  back  to  prison,  where  she  was  reconciled."  In  fact,  in  public 
autos,  where  there  were  convicts  to  h(*  relaxed,  tbere  was  always 
a  room  arrangetl  under  the  staging  to  which  the  repentant  culprit 
was  at  once  transferred  autl  one  of  the  intjuisitors  dt^HcrnrJcd  (o 
take  his  confession  before  he  should  have  time  to  change  his  good 
resolutions.  In  such  cases  reconciliation  was  accompanied  with 
confiscation,  irremissible  prison  and  sanbenito  antl  usually  one 
or  Iwo  hundred  lashes  for  tardy  eonfCvHsion/ 

The  Instructions  of  1561  were  justified  in  claiming  that  little 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  conversions  thus  oi)tained.  For  the 
most  part  the  awful  experience  led  penitents,  who  thus  escaped, 


'  InstrucrioTiM  de  1484,  §  12  (Aixiiello,  fol.  5). 
'  Instrufcioiies  de  15G!,  §  44  (ArRuello,  fol.  33), 
»  Royal  Library  of  nerlin.  Qt,  9548. 
*  Archivo  dc  Simoncos,  Inq.,  Iicg.  552,  fol.  3. 
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to  cherish  their  beliefs  in  secret^  but  occasionally  there  was  one 
whose  conscience  could  not  pardon  the  weakness  that  led  to  a 
betrayal  of  faith.  Diego  Lopez  Duio,  an  humble  retailer  of 
tobacco,  condemned  fur  Judaism,  recanted  while  on  the  staging 
and  was  reconciled  with  imprisonment.  In  1700,  one  day,  when 
heiiring  mass,  he  stood  aj)art  from  his  fellow-prisoners  and,  in 
a  louil  voice,  told  the  priest  that  he  lied  for  the  Law  of  Moses  was 
the  only  true  one.  He  woul<l  liave  been  slain  on  the  spot  had  he 
not  been  hurried  out  to  save  him  from  popular  WTath,  but  for  him 
there  could  be  no  niercy.  The  inquisitors  laljoretl  lung  to  save 
his  soul  by  inducing  him  to  recant  without  success;  he  was  perti- 
nacious to  the  last  and  was  burnt  alive  In  the  Seville  auto  of 
October  28,  1703 — one  of  those  martyrs  whose  constancy  explains 
why  Judaism  has  been  indestructible.' 

After  the  reading  of  the  sentence  was  concluded,  recantation 
did  not  avert  the  death-penalty,  as  in  the  elder  Inquisition,  but 
it  was  modified  to  garrotting  or  strangling  before  burning,  for  it 
was  received  as  a  princifile  tliat  a  Christian  was  not  to  be  burnt 
alive.  This  was  recognized  at  least  as  early  as  1484,  when  in  a 
Saragoasa  auto  a  culprit  is  recorded  as  strangled  before  burning 
"porque  murio  reducido."^  In  addition  to  this,  the  traditions 
of  the  Old  Inquisition  introduced  at  first  a  certain  irregularity 
in  practice,  and  it  did  not  follow  that  delivery  to  the  secular  arm 
inevitably  inferred  execution.  In  a  list  of  qxtemodos  y  relaxados 
at  Ciudad  Real,  there  are  several  cases,  up  to  1523,  of  those  who 
were  "relaxed"  and  yet  had  penances  of  various  kinds,  showing 
that  they  had  recaiitcfl  after  delivery  to  the  magistrate  and  yet 
were  spared  the  death-penalty.^  In  fact,  it  continued  for  some 
time  to  be  a  matter  of  de^bate,  in  which  fipinions  were  tiivided, 
whether  a  man  who  had  been  returned  by  the  seciJar  judge  to 
the  incpiisitors,  berause  he  recanted  ami  promised  full  confession, 
could  be  again  relaxed  for  execution.  The  older  doctors  inclined 
tn  the  Hierrirul  view  and  Siniancas  tells  us  of  such  a  cjise  in  Cuenea, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Suprema,  when  many  experts  held  that 
the  culprit  coulil  not  be  again  relaxed,  for  he  had  made  a  true 
confession,  and  the  secular  arm  had  renounced  its  rights.  Even 
as  late  as  1640  an  inquisitor  says  that  the  rigor  of  executing  a  man 

'  MSS.  del  Archivo  municipal  de  Sevilla,  Seccion  especial,  Siglo  XVIH,  Letra 
A.,  T.  4.  n.  53. 

*  See  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  593. 

'  Archivo  hiat.  oacioual,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  262. 
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who  repents  after  delivery  to  the  magistrate  is  not  customary  in 
Spain.' 

In  this  he  would  seem  to  be  mistaken.  1  have  never  met  with 
a  case,  later  than  those  alluded  to^  in  which  conversion  professed 
after  sentence  secured  reconciliation.  The  tendency  to  rigor  was 
too  strong.  The  Instructions  of  1561  make  no  allusion  to  such 
a  possibility,  as  they  ^rud^ngly  allow  mercy  for  earlier  confession. 
Pena  forbids  it;  he  admits  that  it  was  the  ancient  custom,  but  such 
conversions  are  not  to  be  trusted  and  experience  shows  that  such 
penitents  are  only  rendered  worse.'  It  was  the  universal  practice 
to  garrote  those  who  professed  repentaiic«»  after  sentence,  and  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  death  by  fire,  when  thus  impending  so 
imminently,  wrought  so  many  conversions  on  the  way  to  the 
brascTOj  even  among  those  whose  resolve  had  held  out  thus  far, 
that  burning  alive  became  comparatively  infrequent.  In  the  first 
three  autos  he!d  at  Barcelona  in  14S8  and  1489,  all  the  converts 
professed  a  desire  to  die  in  tlie  Christian  faith  and  all  were  strangled 
before  burning.'*  At  the  great  auto  of  May  21,  1559,  at  Valladolid 
where  Dr.  Cazalla  and  other  Protestants  suffered,  there  were  four- 
teen relaxed  in  person,  of  whom  only  one,  the  Bachiller  Herre- 
zueio,  is  characterized  as  a  pertinacious  heretic  and  consequently 
burnt  alive,  the  rest  being  garrotted  as  repentant  converts.*  In 
1571  there  were  hanging,  in  the  parish  church  of  Logroiio,  157 
sanbenitos,  of  which  101  were  of  those  reconciled  and  56  of  those 
relaxed.  Of  the  latter  nine  were  in  efhgy  and  47  in  person,  of 
whom  only  four  are  specified  as  burnt  alive.'  The  weakness  of 
human  nature  afforded  but  rare  examples  of  those  who  could 
stand  the  final  test  of  fiery  martyrdom. 

Notwithstanding  the  practice  of  executing  all  who  delayed  con- 
version until  after  hearing  their  sentences,  there  still  were  those 
who  argued  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  reconciliatiim,  basing 
their  contention  on  the  ancient  rule  and  on  the  silence  of  the 


'  Simancjc  de  Cath.  Instt.  Tit  xi-vir,  n.  73.— Archivo  de  Simancas,  Patronato 
Real.  Inq.,  Leg.  unico,  fol.  13.— Bilil.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  Cap.  iii,  §  5. 
'  Ppgna?  Commenlt.  36,  AG,  in  Eymerici  Direct.  P.  ii. 

*  Carhonpl!  op.  tit.  (Col.  dc  Doc.  dc  la  C.  de  Aragon,  XXVIII,  13,  15,  29). 

*  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS„  D,  153,  fol.  95.  This  was  the  rule  aUo  in  the  Roman 
Inquisition.  Del  Bene  tMls  us  tliat  strictly  aecordinp  to  law  the  con\'ieted  heretic 
is  to  he  burnt  alive,  hut  that  "among  Christians  this  is  not  followed,  unless  he 
is  pertinaciou8.  in  which  case  thore  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  burnt 
alive."— De  Officio  S.  Inquiaitionis,  II.  113  (Romae,  I66fi). 

»  D.  N.  Herqueta  (Boletin,  XLV,  424-33). 
VOL.  in  13 
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Instructions  of  1561  on  this  point.  In  1674  the  Suprenia  felt 
called  upon  to  quiot  the  doubts  of  the  Granada  tribunal,  by  insisting 
that  this  rigor  had  been  the  invariable  custom  of  the  Holy  Office. 
Still  the  cjue.stion  was  debated  until  a  earla  aeordadaof  May  24, 
1699,  disposed  of  it  authoritatively.  This  declared  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  existing  doubts,  the  Suprenia  had  examined  the  matter 
carefully,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  technically  the  delivery  to 
the  secular  arm  was  coincident  with  the  reading  of  the  sentence; 
the  Inquisition  thus  remained  without  jurisdiction  which  had  passed 
to  the  royal  justice  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Therefore, 
if  the  convict  was  not  converted  before  the  reading  of  the  sentence, 
he  was  not  to  have  mercy  or  to  be  athnitted  to  reconciliation,  even 
if  he  begged  for  it,  but  the  royal  justice  was  to  execute  and  fulfil 
the  sentence.  If  the  conversion  was  real  and  not  feigned — the 
latter  being  presumable  at  such  a  time — any  of  the  confessors 
who  assisted  the  culprit  could  reconcile  him  to  the  churcli  and 
confess  him  sacramentally/  Thus  his  body  was  irrevocably  for- 
feited, although  his  soul  might  be  savetl. 

After  so  forma!  a  definition,  no  arguments  in  favor  of  mercy 
could  be  urged.  In  the  sixty-four  autos  de  fe,  between  1721  and 
1727,  there  w^as  a  total  of  seventy-seven  cases  of  relaxation  in 
person.  In  the  relations  it  is  not  always  stated  distinctly  whether 
the  victim  was  burned  alive  or  garrotted  but,  from  the  details 
given,  the  estimate  cannot  be  far  wrong  that  not  over  tliirteen,  or 
about  one  in  six,  endured  the  severer  punishment.  In  the  Gra- 
nada auto  of  January  21,  1722,  there  were  eleven  relaxed^  all  of 
whom  professed  conversion  after  their  sentences  were  read,  and 
all  were  garrotted  before  bvu'ning.  So  rigid  was  the  interpretation 
of  the  rule  that  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  even  to  gratify 
the  intense  longing  for  expiation  which  sometimes  possessed  the 
eleventh  hour  convert.  In  the  C6rdova  auto  of  April  12,  1722, 
Antonio  Gabriel  de  Torre  Zavallos,  relaxed  for  Judaism,  was  con- 
verted after  the  reading  of  his  sentence.  At  the  brasero,  ii^ith 
copious  tears  anrl  signs  of  repentance,  he  loudly  proclaimed  his 
Christian  faith,  praising  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  tlie  Holy  Office 
and  demantiing  to  be  burnt  alive,  in  order  to  offer  to  God  satis- 
faction for  his  sins,  but  this  was  refused;  he  was  duly  garrotted 
and  *'he  gave  his  soul  to  God  to  the  great  consolation  and  edifi- 
cation of  all  the  people."' 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  10  n.  2,  fol   136. 
>  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9648. 
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An  unpleasant  doubt  obtrudes  itself  whether  in  all  cases  the 
preliminary  strangling  really  relieved  the  sufferer  from  dejith  by 
fire.  Spanish  executioners  are  said  to  possess  such  dexterity  in 
manipulating  the  garroto  that  they  can  prolong  the  death-agony 
for  hours  when  they  are  not  bribed  to  give  a  speedy  release.  In 
the  universal  venality  of  the  period,  it  is  possible  that  those,  whose 
friends  failed  to  earn  the  gooil-will  of  the  minister  of  justice,  were 
by  no  means  insensible  when  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  faggots. 
There  may  have  been  more  than  mere  lack  of  skill  in  the  incident 
at  the  Cuenca  auto  of  Jime  29, 1(554,  which  gave  Bartolom^^  L6pez 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  nerve.  He  had  delayed  profess- 
ing conversion  until  after  the  reading  of  his  sentence  and  was  con- 
sequently relaxed  for  strangulation  and  burning.  At  the  brasero, 
seeing  that  the  executioner,  Pedro  de  Alcald,  bungled  in  garrotting 
Violante  Rodrfguez  and  Ana  de  Guevara,  he  said  to  hini  "Pedro, 
if  you  do  not  treat  me  better,  you  had  better  burn  me  alive."* 

According  to  inquisitorial  jurisprudence,  there  were  several 
causes  which  entailed  relaxation.  The  first  of  these  was  perti- 
nacity— the  obstinacy  which  led  the  heretic  or  apostate  to  avow 
and  defend  his  errors,  and  to  resist  the  well-meant  effort  of  his 
judges  to  save  his  soul  by  inducing  conversion.  This  heroic 
temper,  which  preferred  martyrdom  to  denying  what  it  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  was  not  common,  but  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition 
are  illustrated  by  cases  of  unknown  and  forgotten  victims,  whose 
persistence  through  torment  and  persuasion,  to  the  fiery  death  at 
the  brasero,  ennobles  human  nature,  whether  they  were  Moslems 
or  Jews,  Protestants  or  Mystics.  It  was  a  blind  perversity  that 
refused  to  see  in  this  aught  but  hardness  of  heart,  inspired  by  Satan, 
and  with  empty  rhetoric  sought  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
this  and  true  iTiartyrdom,  Thus  Simancas  tells  us  that  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  heretics  sometimes  carried  rejoicing  to 
the  stake.  This  is  not  true  alacrity  but  madness,  not  patience 
but  fierceness,  and  there  is  wide  difference  between  barbarous 
fierceness  and  the  modest  constancy  of  the  true  martyr.  Then 
there  are  those  who,  by  certain  arts,  so  benumb  the  body  that  it 
does  not  feel  torments;  there  are  also  those  who  deprive  the  mind 
of  sense,  so  that  they  meet  death  without  fear,  but  that  gentleness 
and  placidity,  that  sublime  humility  and  humble  sublimity,  we 
see  only  in  the  martyrs  of  Christ,' 

*  Bibl.  nacionoJ,  MSS.,  S,  294,  fol.  376,  ■  Simancffi  Enchirid.  Tit.  xxxi,  n. 3. 
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Yet,  to  do  it  justice,  the  Inquisition — at  least  after  the  first 
fury  of  its  career  was  s[>ent — earnestly  sought  the  salvation  of  its 

victims,  rather  than  to  send  them  through  temporal  to  eternal 
flame.  We  have  mvn  that,  in  the  case  of  those  sentenced  to  relax- 
ation, it  advanced  the  notification  of  their  fate,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  o()[inrtunity  of  the  ghostly  counsellors,  whom  it  deputed  to 
labor  with  them.  Even  before  this  extension,  the  Instructions 
of  1561  order  inquisitors  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  induce 
conversion,  so  that,  if  nothing  else  can  be  accomplished,  the 
culprit  may  not  die  without  the  knowledge  of  God.'  During  the 
fortnight  previous  to  an  auto  de  fc  those  sentenced  to  relaxation 
were  to  be  summoned  to  repeated  autUences,  when  they  were 
to  be  earnestly  entreated  to  confess  and  recant,  with  promises 
of  mercy,  and  learned  theologians  were  required  to  be  present  to 
aid  in  the  exhortations/  Even  prior  to  the  consulta  de  fe,  j)ious 
inquisitors  spared  no  effort  to  convince  the  erring  of  their  errors. 
One  relates  how,  in  1630,  he  had  to  deal  with  two  Protestants, 
an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  who  were  pertinacious,  saying 
that  they  had  been  brought  up  in  their  pretended  ref orme<l  religion 
and  knew  nothing  of  Catholicism.  Their  simplicity  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  native  lands,  or  that 
persons  learned  in  both  religions  shouUl  dispute  before  them,  so 
that  they  might  learn  wWch  was  best  for,  as  tliey  were  illiterate, 
they  could  not  themselves  liispute.  The  inquisitor  set  theologians 
to  work  upon  them  when,  after  considerable  lalior,  they  were 
converted;  devotional  books  were  given  to  them,  which  they 
eagerly  devoured;  the  trial  was  delayeri  and,  by  the  time  the 
witnesses  were  ratified,  the  heretics  were  good  Catholics.* 

\Mien  tlu-ee  days'  notice  of  impending  relaxation  was  given, 
the  time  was  utilized  to  the  utmost.  There  was  a  pertinacious 
heretic  to  suffer  in  the  Seville  auto  of  December  10,  1719 — a 
Moorish  slave,  baptized  under  the  name  of  Francisco  .\ndr6s,  who 
hat!  renegaded  and  was  *  persistent  when  his  sentence  was  made 
known  to  liim.  Then  twelve  ealificadores — two  each  from  the 
Orders  of  Mercenarians,  Minims,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Augus- 
tinians  anil  Jesuits — with  eight  familiars  were  assigned  to  his 
conversion.     They  were  successful  and  he  escaped  with  prison 


*  Instniciiones  de  1561,  5  43  (Arpiello,  fol.  33). 

"  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  979.  fol.  40;  Lib,  876,  foL  105b, 

"  Bibl.  naojoaal,  MSS.,  V,  377,  Cap.  10. 
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and  sanbenito  for  four  years.^  A  remarkable  case,  at  the  Seville 
auto  of  July  5,  1722,  shows  however  that,  after  ilelivery  to  the 
secular  arm,  the  Inquisition  considered  that  its  functions  were 
ended.  There  were  four  pertinacious  Jews,  two  men  and  two 
women.  Nine  calificadores  and  eleven  familiars  labored  with 
them  in  vain  during  the  three  days;  they  persisted  through  the 
reading  of  the  sentenees  and  were  delivered  to  the  secular  magis- 
trate. The  two  men  and  the  elder  of  the  women  succumbed  at 
the  last,  professed  conversion  and  were  garrotted  and  burnt.  The 
younger  woman,  known  as  La  Almiranta,  at  the  brasero  begged 
audience  of  the  deputy  a-ssistente,  told  him  that  she  desired  to 
confess  and  give  evidence  as  to  other  Jews  and  was  remanded  to 
the  royal  prison.  Word  was  sent  to  the  tribunal,  which  replied 
that  it  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  her.  She  was  kept  until 
the  7tli  andj  when  taken  to  the  brasero  was  more  pertinafious, 
than  ever,  saying  that,  as  her  companions  had  tlied  as  Catholics, 
they  were  accursed  and  that  she  had  pretendetl  to  yield  in  order 
that  her  ashes,  which  were  holy,  should  not  be  mingled  with  theirs. 
Of  course  she  had  the  martyrdom  wliich  she  craveiL* 

In  exceptional  cases  pertinacity  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
the  privilege  of  preliminary  strangulation.  At  a  Valladolitl  auto 
of  May  29j  1691,  there  were  five  i>ei1inacious  women  condemned 
for  Judaism,  described  as  being  from  24  to  27  years  of  age  anil 
very  handsome,  who  excited  general  compassion.  On  being 
delivered  to  the  magistrate  two  of  them  weakened,  while  three 
persisted  in  their  faith,  yet  they  were  all  garrotted  before 
burning.* 

A  large  portion  of  the  oases  of  pertinacity  arose  from  the  death 
in  prison,  iluring  trial,  of  those  who  did  not  ask  on  the  death-bed 
for  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  mercy  by  conversion.  Thus  in  the  Granada  auto  of 
May  13, 1725,  out  of  seven  burnings  in  efligy,  six  were  of  those  who 
had  died  in  prison.*  Suicide  in  prison  was  treated  harshlj^  for 
Simaiicas  tells  us  that  the  .suicide  is  to  be  condemned  as  fully 
convicted  and  impenitent,  even  though  he  had  previously  con- 
fessed and    professed    repentance,    to   which    Rojas  adds  that, 


»  Bibl.  nscional,  MSS.,  R,  128. 

'  Ibidem,  U,  118,  p.  35. 

>  Ibidem,  Pp,  67-10,  fol.  101. 

*  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 
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although  his  effigy  is  to  be  burnt,  his  heirs  are  allowed  to  prove 
insanity,  difficult  as  that  is.* 


The  negadvo — the  man  who  denied  his  heresy  in  the  face  of 
what  was  deemed  competent  testimony  of  guilt — was  cla.ssed  as 
an  unpenitent  heretie  nnd  doomed  to  relaxation.     This  was  the 
inevitable  logic  of  the  Inquisition,  although  it  led  to  the  most 
tragic  of  all  situations — that  of  being  tortured  to  death  in  honor 
of  the  faith  which  the  sufferer  held.     It  was  impossible,  under  the 
inquisitorial  system,  to  allow  a  possible  heretic  to  escape  merely 
because  he  unflinchingly  affirmed  his  orthodoxy,  and  yet  when 
a  man < asserted  it  up  to  the  brasero,  knowing  that  i!  wouUI  not 
avail  him,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  him  a  true  believer 
who  would  not  save  his  body  at  the  expense  of  falsely  confessing 
apostasy.     Three  such  there  were  in  the  Granada  auto  of  May 
27,  1593,  burnt  as  negatives  and  t'onse(|uently  burnt  alive.*     Such 
men  were  true  martyrs,  especially  as  rigid  constructionists  denied 
them  the  consf>latiiins  of  religion  in  their  last  moments.     At  the 
Toledo  auto  of  October  28,  1723,  Diego  de  Quiros  was  in  this 
position,  and  a  Jesuit  who  heard  him  in  sacramental  confession 
was  severely  censured  for  doing  so  while  he  persi.sted  in  nmin- 
taining  hia  innocence.     Again  the  question  came  up  in  the  Toleilo 
auto  of  July  1,  1725.     Fernando  de  Castro  was   relaxed  as  an 
impenitent    negativo  and  was  sentencerl    to  burning  alive.      On 
account  of  the  heat  the  execution  was  postponed  until  the  after- 
noon,  and  the  convict  was  meanwhile  placed  in  the  public  prison. 
With  cries  he  earnestly  begged  for  sacramental  confession,  but 
the  frailes  in  attendance  declined   unless  he  shoiild  admit  his 
heresy,  which  he  steadfastly  refused  to  do,  asserting  the  witnesses 
to  b(*  perjured,  and  the  jurlgenient  imj\ist.     At  this  juncture  there 
came  a  Jesuit  father  who  yielded  to  the  despairing  appeals  of  the 
poor  wretch  and  heard  him  in  confession,  whereupon  the  judge 
took  the  responsibility  of  modifying  the  sentence  io  preliminary 
strangulation.     The  frailes  loudly  rebuked  the  Jesuit,  and  were 
joined  by  the  public,  disappointed  of  the  promised  spectacle  of 
the  burning  alive  of  a  fellow-creature.     Considerable  debate  fol- 
lowed and  a  priest  named  Candiilo  Munoa  wrote  an  argument 
justifying  the  Jesuit,  but  his  labor  was  superfluous  for,  while  his 


>  Simancw  Enchirid.  Tit.  Lxn,  n.  10.— Rojas  de  Ha;ret.  P  n,  n.  183-4. 

>  Bibl.  naciona],  MSS.,  G,  54,  fol.  249. 


tract  was  in  the  press,  the  Suprema  issued  a  carta  acordada, 
October  11th,  ordering  that  in  such  cases  the  priest  shouhl  hear 
the  confession  and  confer  absolulion  or  not,  according  to  the  dis- 
position manifested,  but  in  future  no  one  but  the  appointed  theo- 
logians were  to  attend  the  convict  to  the  last.* 

Thus  it  was  left  to  this  late  date  to  admit  the  dying  victim  to 
the  sacraments,  probably,  we  may  aissume,  on  the  doctrine  that 
the  blood  of  martyrdom  is  the  most  efficacious  of  all  sacraments. 
Such  cases  could  not  have  been  common,  but  those  must  have 
been  numerous  in  which  the  unjustly  convicteii  negativo  foimd 
his  resolution  give  way  at  the  approach  to  the  brasero  and,  in 
order  to  escape  Inuning  aUve  and  to  obtain  the  sacraments, 
falsely  confessed  to  liaving  entertained  heresies  which  his  soul 
abhoiTcd. 


4 


There  was  also  the  dminuto,  who  made  a  confession  that  did 
not  "satisfy  the  evidence"  and  thus  was  held  to  be  iniperfect. 
A  confession  that  was  not  full  was  regarded  as  fictitious;  it  inferred 
impenitence  and  therefore  entailed  relaxation.  We  have  seen  how, 
under  the  early  Edicts  of  Grace,  any  omissions  in  the  hiu-ried 
confessions  was  construed  as  rendering  them  imi)erfect  and  sub- 
jecting the  penitent  to  prosecution  and  relaxation.  Eispccially 
was  imperfect  denimciation  of  accomplices  regarded  as  dindnncio; 
if  the  accused  confessed  all  that  was  in  evidence  against  himself 
and  omitted  the  acts  of  accomplices  who  were  proved  to  have 
been  with  him,  or  if  he  named  only  those  who  were  absent  or 
dead  or  already  convicted^  it  was  proof  of  niaUce  ami  impenitence; 
he  was  not  truly  converted  and  was  subject  to  relaxation  after 
torture  in  caput  alienum}  The  dental  of  heretical  intention  in 
acts  confessed,  which  was  frequent  in  those  against  whom  Judaic 
or  Moorish  customs  were  provei!,  constituted  the  accused  a  nega- 
tivo in  the  substantial  part  of  heresy,  which  is  intention,  or  a  dimi- 
nuto,  implying,  according  to  the  conmion  opinion,  impenitence 
and  pertinacity  involving  relaxation.^  Thus  Hernando  de  Palma, 
a  Morisco,  accused  of  teaching  and  conducting  Moorish  ceremonies, 
denied  ami  overcame  severe  torture,  whereupon  the  consulta  de  fe 


'  Candida  MufioK^  Question  theologico-inoral  aoerca  del  Reo  de  fe^  etc.  (Madrid* 

1725).— MSS.  of  Royal  T.ibrary  of  Oop<mhafiftn,  2I.Sb,  p.  361. 
*  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377,  Cap.  iii,  §  6. 
■  Archivo  du  AlcalA,  Hacienda,  Leg.  644*  (Lib.  10). 
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voted  for  appearance  in  an  auto  ami  abjuration  de  /m.  Ignorant 
of  this,  he  asked  for  an  audience  and  confessed  that,  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  he  had  practised  some  Moorish  rites,  witliout  regarti- 
ing  them  as  contrary  to  the  faith.  In  tliis  he  persisted  and  was 
burnt  in  the  Toleilo  auto  of  1606.  Revocation  of  confession  was 
sinuUirly  impenitence  and  pertinacity^  as  in  the  case  of  Manuel 
TliuinaSj  who  eonfessed  to  JudaLsm  after  the  accasation  waw  jjrti- 
sented,  then  revoked  the  confession  and  persisted  in  the  revocation, 
for  which  he  was  relaxed  in  the  Toledo  auto  of  1585/ 

When  the  Reformation  plunged  the  Church  into  a  struggle  for 
life,  of  which  no  man  might  forrte^ll  the  result,  there  arose  a  demand 
for  sharper  nieasures  of  repression.  The  dogmatizer  or  here- 
siarch — he  w-ho  not  only  condemned  his  own  soul  to  perdition 
but  sought  to  carry  others  along  with  him,  by  disseminating  his 
pestiferous  doctrines— might  n^cant  and  make  his  peace  wuth  God, 
but  not  with  God's  earthly  ministers.  Stmancas  well  expresses 
the  hatred  intensified  Ijy  fear,  which  was  aroused  by  the  teachers 
of  the  new  doctrines.  The  heresiarch,  he  says,  the  master  of 
errors,  is  to  be  relaxed  and,  under  no  circumstances,  is  to  be 
received  back  into  the  Church.  He  is  unworthy  of  pardon  who  has 
led  others  into  error,  like  a  murderer  who  has  slain  many.  He 
is  a  crafty  homicide,  who  ilaily  sheds  the  blood  of  souls.  He  who 
teaches  heresy  slays,  not  with  tlie  sword,  but  with  the  poison  of 
his  doctrine;  he  kills  not  the  body  but  the  soul,  not  with  tempo- 
rary but  with  eternal  death,  wherefore  he  is  worthy  of  the  severest 
punishment.  And,  of  all  others,  the  teachers  of  the  Lutheran 
heresies  are  in  no  way  to  be  pardoned.' 

Yet  the  Church  ha<i  always  professed  to  w^elcome  to  reconcilia- 
tion its  erring  childnni,  who  renounced  their  errors  and  begged 
for  mercy,  provided  they  were  not  relapspLl,  and  the  Inquisition 
from  its  inception  had  acted  on  tliis  principle.  On  this  were 
based  the  powers  deputized  to  it  and  when,  in  1558  the  tliscovery 
of  the  Protestants  of  Valladolid  was  so  exploited  as  to  throw 
Spain  into  agitation,  and  it  was  desired  to  make  an  example  of 
Doctor  Agustin  Cazalla,  some  further  grant  of  faculties  was  felt 
to  be  necessary.  Paul  IV  was  nothing  loath.  In  1555  he  had 
apparently  desired  to  show  that  Rome  was  not  to  be  outdone  by 
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Geneva  in  porsccuting  rigor  and  that,  if  Calvin  in  1553  had  burnt 
Servet  for  denying  the  Trinity,  he  could  be  equaUy  zealous  for 
the  faith.  By  the  bull  Cum  quorundam  h(^  deereed  that  all  who 
denied  the  Tiinity,  the  divinity  of  Clirist,  his  conception  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  his  death  for  huniuu  salvation,  or  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  the  Virgin,  and  wlio  did  not  confess  to  inquisitors 
and  abjure  their  errors  within  three  months,  and  all  who  in  future 
should  maintain  those  heresies,  should  be  treate<l  as  though  they 
■were  relapsed  and  as  such  should  be  forthwith  relaxed  to  the 
secular  arm/  Having  thus  extended  the  catalogue  of  unpartion- 
ab!e  heresies,  he  was  quite  ready  to  grant  the  additional  powers 
sought  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  By  a  brief  of  January  4, 
1559,  he  bestowed  on  the  inquisitor-general  and  Supi-enia  a  fatuilty 
to  relax  all  heresiarchs  antt  other  heretics,  even  though  they  were 
not  relapsed,  an<!  though  they  desired  to  abjure  their  lieresies, 
when  it  w^as  believed  with  vcrisiniiHtudc  that  the  ab]iu*atiori  was 
not  sincere  but  was  only  to  escap<»  punishment.*  This  was,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  tlie  power  assumed  in  the  Instructions  of  1484, 
but  under  it,  as  w^  shall  see  hereafter,  were  relaxed  some  conspic- 
uous heretics,  such  as  Doctor  Cazalla  at  Valladolid  and  Juan 
Ponce  dc  Leon  at  Seville,  although  they  had  renouiuini  their 
errors  and  sought  reconciliation  in  advance  of  the  autos  de  fe. 
It  thus  became  a  principle  in  inquisitorial  jurisprudence  that 
the  intiuisitor-gcneral  and  Suprema  couhl  relax  dogmatizers,  irre- 
spective of  pertinacity  or  relapse.^  This  was  not  confined  to 
Protestants.  About  1600,  the  Suprema  had  to  decide  the  case  of 
a  Morisco  alfaquf,  accused  of  being  a  teacher  of  Islam,  who  con- 
fessed to  teaching  his  wife  but  ilcnied  other  proselytism.  A  con- 
sulta  presented  to  the  Suprema  argued  that,  although  by  law  a 

'  BuUar.  Roman,  I,  821. — On  the  plea,  that  such  heretics  claimed  exemption 
from  this  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  Clenncnt  VIII^  February  3,  1G03,  renewed 
and  confirmed  in  perpetuity  tlie  act  of  Paul  r\'. — Bullan  III,  IGO. 

Although  the  Spanish  Inquisition  presen-ed  these  decrees  in  its  collections 
it  does  not  aeeni  to  liave  acted  on  them.  In  1568  thciv  were  two  cases  in 
Valencia  of  heretics  who,  among  other  errors,  denied  the  virginity  of  the  Virgin. 
One  of  theae  was  a  Gascon,  Bernat  de  Vidosa,  who  was  reconciled  M'ith^nly  rcclu- 
sion  in  a  monaster>';  the  other  was  Pedro  Sobrino,  a  fishemmn  of  Naples,  more 
severely  treated  with  ten  year;*  of  galleya.— Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de 
Valencia,  Leg.  31. 

»  Bulario  dc  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  Ill,  fol.  63.— Bihl.  nacional,  MSS.,  R, 
90,  p.  252.— Archivo  de  Simancas.  Inq.,  Li1>.  930,  fol.  26. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  119— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  V,  377, 
Cap,  U,  §  3. — Archivo  de  Alcalili  llacicuda,  Leg.  54-4'  (Lib.  A). 
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dogmatizer  must  be  relaxed  yet,  if  he  spontaneously  denounces 
himself  and  is  sincerely  repentant,  he  can  be  reconciled,  for  his 
conversion  and  humility  serve  as  an  example  to  those  whom  he 
has  misled.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  alfaqui  has  only 
confessed  partially  and  to  save  himself,  wherefore  he  should  be 
relaxed — and  to  tliis  the  Suprema  assented.'  Yet  this  severity 
had  exceptions.  In  the  Soville  auto  of  July  5,  1722,  Pedro  de 
Alpuin,  reconciled  with  perpetual  prison  an<l  sanbenito,  had  five 
years  of  galleys  added  for  being  a  teacher  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  even  these  were  remitted  in  consideration  of  his  infirmities.' 


Relapse  was  the  most  fruitful  source  of  relaxation,  at  least  after 
the  first  rage  of  the  Inquisition  had  exhausted  itself.  It  lias  been 
already  stated  that,  after  reconciliation  or  abjuration  de  vehemently 
any  backslitling  was  held  to  indicate  that  the  conversion  had  been 
fictitious,  that  the  culprit  was  impenitent  and  p>ertinacious,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  hope  of 
mercy.  This  was  an  unvarying  principle  of  the  canon  law.  The 
Suprema,  in  a  case  brought  before  it,  in  1536,  declared  that  it 
could  not  disi>ense  for  that  which  the  law  enjoined,  and  therefore 
it  was  powerless  to  relieve  the  relapsed  from  his  punishment.' 
Simancas  is  equally  emphatic — the  relapsed  is  to  be  condemned 
without  hope  of  pardon.*  In  the  first  autlionce  of  the  accused, 
the  inquisitor  was  required  to  tell  him  that,  if  lie  would  tlischarge 
his  conscience,  his  case  would  bo  des]>atched  with  speed  and  mercy 
but,  if  the  charge  was  relapse,  the  word  mercy  was  to  be  omitted 
because  no  mercy  coiJd  be  shown.^  Even  prompt  and  full  con- 
fession was  of  no  avail;  the  law  was  absolute  antl  implacable.* 

This  seventy  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  elastic  definition 
given  to  relapse.  Tlio  reconciled  penitent  had  to  walk  warily, 
for  any  unconscious  return  to  ancestral  habits  was  sufficient  to 
convict  him.  About  1500  the  Suprema  decreed  that  penitents 
communicating  wdth  unreconcile<l  heretics  were  to  be  held  as 
relapsed,  and  all  evidence  coming  before  the  tribunals  was  to 


'  Arehivo  de  8imancas,  Inq.,  Lib,  937,  fol.  199, 

'  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Ql.  9548. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Iikj.,  Lib.  939,  foL  121. 

*  Simancffi  de  Cat.h.  Instt.  Tit.  LVit,  n.  3. 

'  Pablo  Garcia,  Ordcn  de  Proeessar,  fol.  11. 

*  Miguel  Calvo  (Arohivo  de  AlcalA,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544'.  Lib.  4). 
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be  scrutinized  for  proof  that  woukl  justify  prosecution — evidently 
of  thost^  wlio  might  cliance  to  be  innidentally  named  in  it — and 
then,  if  thi.s  proved  insuihcicnt  for  eonviction,  any  admission  of 
the  accused,  not  contained  in  his  former  confession,  could  be  used 
to  condemn  him  as  a  fictitious  convert.*  How  this  was  construed 
in  practice,  we  It^arn  from  Siniancas,  who  says  that  he  is  considered 
a  relapsed  who,  after  abjuring  heresy,  talks  with  heretics,  or  visits 
them,  or  makes  presents  to  them,  or  favors  and  communicates 
with  tbeni,  so  tiiat  he  cannot  but  be  lield  to  do  it  as  a  consequence 
of  his  heresy.*  The  man  wlio  ha<l  been  reconciled  thus  lived  in 
unceasing  danger  that,  at  any  moment,  some  acquaintance  might 
be  tried  and  convicte<l  and  liis  name  might  occur  in  the  evidence 
as  being  on  good  terms  wUli  him.  SafKy,  inrleed^  could  only  be 
secured  by  resolutely  isolating  himself  from  his  family  and  his 
race. 

It  was  the  same  with  those  who  had  only  alijured  for  vehement 
suspicion.  The  Instructions  of  1561  deelart^  absokitely  that,  if 
they  confess  or  are  convicted,  they  must  be  relaxed,  for  the  inqui- 
sitors have  tut  power  to  reconcile  them,  although  they  are  not 
tnily  but  only  fictitiousl}'-  relapsed." 

Still,  (here  were  some  exceptions.  Self-denunciation  for  relapse, 
it  was  admitteil,  require<.l  relaxation  under  the  law,  but  it  was 
argued  that  such  second  confession  was  not  really  a  conviction, 
for  it  showed  that  the  penitent  was  not  incorrigible  anrl  should 
be  admitted  to  mercy.*  Such  eases  nuist  have  been  exceedingly 
rare,  but  we  have  seen  one  in  that  of  Ursule  de  la  Croix  (Vol.  II, 
p.  572)  where,  it  will  l>e  remembered,  a  third  self-denunciation 
was  visited  with  the  stake. 

Moriseos  enjoyed  a  special  exception.  The  wholesale  enforced 
conversion  of  the  Moors  of  Castile  in  1502  and  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Aragou  in  1525,  filled  the  land  with  nominal  Christians,  w^hose 
baptism  served  no  other  purpose  than  subjecting  them  to  the 
Inquisition.  They  were  largely  vassals  of  nobles,  to  whom  their 
services  were  indispensable,  and  to  subject  whole  populations  to 
the  penalties  of  a  relapse  which  was  inevitable  was  a  prospect 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  033. 

'  Simunop  loe.  cit.,  n.  A. 

'  Inetrucciont-s  de  1561,  §  A\  (Arguello,  fol.  ."iS). 

*  ElucidationesS.  Officii,  §  23  (Archivo  rle  Alcnli^,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544',  Lib.  4). — 
.Alphonsi  i\f  Ca«tro  de  jiista  Ha^ret.  Piuiitione  Lib.  \i,  cap.  2.— BibL  nadonal, 
MSS.  V,  377,  Cap.  ix,  §  I. 
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that  might  well  stagger  the  statesman  if  not  the  churchman.  In 
the  unsparing  rigor  of  the  canon  law,  escape  from  this  was  to  be 
sought  only  in  Rome  and,  in  March,  1510,  Ferdinand  asked  for 
a  bull  enabling  the  converts  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  relapse/ 
The  request  was  doubtless  granted  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
papal  briefs,  issued  during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  which 
bore  the  shape  of  empowering  the  inquisitors-general  to  appoint 
confessors  with  power  to  absolve  Morisco  penitents  with  secret 
absolution  and  penance,  even  if  they  ha<l  relapsed  repeatedly, 
or  to  proclaim  terms  of  grace,  during  which  absolution  could  be 
had  irrespective  of  relapse,  together  with  other  devices,  the  futility 
of  all  which  we  shall  see  hereafter.' 

This  was  but  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  solve  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  Morisco  problem,  and  its  only  relation  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  Inquisition  is  to  prove  how  easily,  when 
sufficient  motive  existed,  the  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  canon  laiv 
could  be  set  aside.  Under  that  law,  we  can  readily  conceive  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  executions  were  ilue  to  relapse.  Details 
are  lacking  as  to  the  earlier  perioil  of  activity,  but  the  later  records 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  how  efficient  an  agent  it  was  in  procuring 
victims.  In  the  great  Madrid  avito  of  KiSO,  there  were  eighteen 
Judaizers  relaxed  in  person,  of  whom  ten  were  for  relapse,  six 
for  pertinacity  ami  two  for  denial  or  imperfect  confession.'  In 
the  terrible  Mallon[uin  autos  of  1691,  all  the  relaxed— thirty-eight 
in  person  and  seven  in  effigy — were  condemned  for  relapse,  hav- 
ing been  reconciled  in  1679,  antl  of  these  only  three  were  burnt 
alive  as  pertinacious.*  At  the  Granada  auttj  of  January  31,  1723, 
of  the  elcv^en  Judaizers  relaxed,  all  were  relapsed:  at  that  of 
Cordova,  April  23,  1724,  seven  out  of  eight  were  relapsed,  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  all  of  the  six  relaxed  in  the  Cuenca  auto 
of  July  23,  1724.'*  In  these  last  three  autos  only  one  person  was 
pertinacious;  the  rest  all  professed  contrition  and  conversion  and 
would  have  escaped  with  reconciliation  instead  of  strangulation 
had  it  not  been  for  the  rigor  in  the  treatment  of  relapse, 

A  case  already  alluded  to  exemplifies  this  and  is  worth  relating 


•  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib   3,  fo!.  72. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  926,  fol.  40,  53,  57,  63,  67.^Biilario  de  la  Orden  dc  Santiago, 
Lib.  11,  foi.  79;  Lib.  Ill,  fol.  88,  109.— Arcliivo  de  Alcali,  Hacieudft,  Leg,  1049. 
'  Ohno,  Relacion  dH  Auto,  pp.  252-(i2. 

*  Qarau,  La  F«€  triunfante,  pp.  05-112. 
'  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Ql,  9548. 
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in  sonie  lietail,  if  only  for  its  psychalogical  int^^rest.  Fray  JoKcph 
Diaz  Pimiento  was  born  in  Cuba,  of  Old  Christian  parents,  in  1687. 
He  was  bred  to  the  Church  and  his  life  was  an  example  of  the 
licence  pervading  the  colonics.  He  drifted  around  the  shores  of 
the  Caribbean,  involved  in  all  kinds  of  disreputable  adventuree. 
In  Mexico,  he  forged  a  certificate  of  baptism  in  order  to  obtain 
ordination  under  age.  In  the  Dutch  colony  of  Curagoa,  he  pro- 
fessed conversion  to  Ju<lai.snk  and  was  circumcised,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  few  hundred  dollars  from  the  Jews.  After  incredible 
hardships  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  of  Cartagena 
de  las  Indias,  where  he  recanted,  was  reconciled  and  was  sent  to 
Spain  for  reclusion  in  a  convent.  While  confined  in  the  episcopal 
prison  he  broke  gaol,  but  was  captured  at  Xeres,  and  was  put  in 
a  convent,  heavily  fettered,  where  he  eniJeavored  to  get  assistance 
from  some  New  Christians  who  were  under  suspicion,  but  in  this 
he  failed,  although  to  excite  their  compassion,  he  wrote  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  Inquisition  that  he  was  a  Jew.  Then  again 
he  escaped  and  fled  to  Lisbon,  w^here  he  worked  for  a  Dutch 
ship-master,  who  promised  to  carry  him  to  Holland,  whence  he 
could  sail  for  Jamaica.  Then  a  sudden  impulse  took  possession 
of  him,  which  carried  him  to  Seville,  where  he  presented  himself 
to  the  Inquisition.  At  first  he  professed  to  be  a  Christian  but, 
after  a  few  days,  he  told  the  alcaide  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  in 
this  he  persisted,  stubbornly  refusing  to  make  defence.  Neces- 
sarily, as  a  relapsed,  he  was  condemned  to  relaxation  in  the  auto 
of  July  25,  1720,  and,  during  the  three  days  prior  to  the  auto,  all 
the  learning  and  piety  of  Seville  were  enlisted  in  his  conversion, 
while  prayers  for  his  soul  were  put  up  in  all  the  churches.  Then 
canic  another  revulsion  and,  after  two  days,  he  announced  that 
the  grace  of  God  had  touched  him,  and  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
But  for  his  relapse,  this  would  have  saved  him ;  as  it  was,  it  only 
obtained  for  him  preliminary  strangulation  and  this  he  sought 
to  reject  for,  at  the  stake,  he  begged  to  be  burnt  alive  in  order  to 
prove  that  his  conversion  was  the  residt  of  conviction  and  not  of 
fear.  This  couki  not  he  permitted,  and  llie  di'|)uty  assislente 
sentenced  him  to  be  garrotted  anfl  burnt,  and  his  ashes  scattered 
as  usual.  The  pile  was  fired  at  5  r.M. :  it  took  until  day-break  to 
reduce  the  body  to  ashes,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  customary 
stench  was  absent.  Then  the  Hermandad  de  la  Caridad  asked  to 
have  the  ashes  to  give  them  Christian  burial,  as  he  had  died  a 
Christian,  but  the  assistente  refused  and   ordered  them  to  be 
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scattered  over  the  fields,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  pragmdticas  and 
apostolical  constitutions — all  of  which,  we  are  told,  was  done,  to 
the  great  honor  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith.^ 

Yet^  notwithstantling  the  canons  that  prohibited  mercy  to  the 
relapsed  and  withheld,  even  from  the  inciui.sitor-general,  the 
power  to  pardon,  cases,  as  has  been  stated  above  (p.  148)^  are 
not  infrequent,  in  which  the  relapsed  were  admitted  to  a  second 
reconciliation.  Even  as  early  as  1486,  we  hear  of  Micer  Gonzalo 
de  Santa  Marfa,  of  the  great  converso  fanuly  of  Burgos,  who  was 
thrice  penanced  by  the  Inquisition  and  who  finally  died,  not  at 
the  stake,  but  in  gaol,  under  a  sentence  of  perpetual  prison.* 
Some  scattering  cases  of  penances  subsequent  to  reconciliation 
occur  at  Barcelona  between  \AS)\  aa<l  1502,  niingletl  with  others 
in  which  the  full  penalty  of  relaxation  was  inflicteti,  though  no 
reasons  are  alleged  for  the  dis-tinctiou."  In  Ifjll,  at  Cuenca, 
Leonor  and  J  nana  Rotlrfguez  wlio  had  been  reconciled  in  time  of 
Grace,  were  reconciled  again  for  fresh  delinqviencies.*  In  the  later 
period,  instances  of  the  same  benignity  occur  more  frequently, 
although  accompanied  with  punishment  severe  enough  to  show 
that  the  trivial  evidence  required  to  prove  persistency  was  far 
exceeded.  Thus,  in  the  Toledo  auto  of  December  27, 1654,  Gaspar 
de  los  Reyes  was  sentenced,  as  a  relapsed  observer  of  the  Law  of 
Moses,  to  abjure  de  vekemejili,  to  six  years  of  galleys  and  a  fine 
of  a  thousand  dunats,  while  !iis  wife,  Isabel  Rodrfguez,  and  his 
mother,  Man'a  L^'ipez,  both  relapsetl,  had  the  same  sentence,  save 
that  exile  replaced  llie  galleys  and  the  fine  was  six  hundred  ducats 
each.  A  more  uniisual  case  was  that  of  Manuel  Rodrfguez  Mo- 
reira,  who  was  relaxed  for  relapse  in  the  Toledo  auto  of  September 
8,  1704,  after  rejecting  an  offer  of  mercy.  There  is  even  aa 
instance,  Deceinher  8,  IfiSl,  of  a  setitent'e  of  reconciliation,  ciira 
pcBnam  relapM — without  the  punishment  of  relapse — but  this  is 
explained  by  the  tender  age  of  the  culprit,  Diego  de  Casiro,  who 
was  but  ten  years  old.* 

Remembering  the  prudent  intimation  given  to  inquisitors  that 
sometimes  fines  were  more  productive  than  confiscation,  the  heavy 


*  MSS.  del  Archive  Municipal  de  8evilla,  Seccion  especial,  Siglo  XVIII,  Lettm 
A,  Tom,  4.  n.  54.-— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  U,  128. 

'  Libro  VnnJe  ile  Ara^on  (Hevista  de  KspaAa,  CVI,  254). 

*  Carbouell,  np.  at,  (Col.  de  Doc.  de  la  O.  de  Aragon,  XXA'III,  62.  HI,  152). 

*  Proceso  contra  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  (Col.  de  Doc.  inM,  X,  158-61). 
'  Archivo  hist,  nacioual,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Ijeg.  1* 
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mulcUs  inflicteil  on  the  relapsed  who  were  admitted  to  mercy, 
suggest  that  possibly  there  may  have  been  financial  reasons,  in 
special  ea.ses,  for  benignity.  We  have  seen  the  number  of  exe- 
cutions for  relapse  in  the  Mallorquin  autos  of  1691.  Besides 
these  there  were  twenty-two  cases  of  those  who  had  been  reconciled 
in  1679  who  were  not  relaxed  but  penanced  in  various  ways, 
including  fines  ranging  from  one  to  five  hunttred  libras,  and  aggre- 
gating in  all  sixty-five  hunilred  Ubras.^  It  is  difficult  not  to  recog- 
nize in  this  a  speculative  exercise  of  rigor  or  mercy. 

As  tlio  eighteenth  century  wore  on,  it  would  seem  that  the 
canonical  penalty  of  rela?cation  came  to  be  enforced  only  on  the 
relapsed  who  were  pertinacious,  or  refused  to  confess  and  beg 
for  mercy.  In  the  Valladolid  auto  of  June  13,  1745,  there  are 
three  illustrative  cases.  Luis  de  la  Vega,  who  had  been  recon- 
ciled in  1701,  was  relaxeil  as  an  impenitent  relapsed,  who  persisted 
in  denying  his  guilt,  Miguel  Gutierrez,  reconciled  in  1699,  and 
Francisa  Garcia,  reconciled  in  1706,  were  admitte*!  again  to  recon- 
ciliation, with  irreniissible  prison  and  sanbenito,  ten  years  of  galleys 
and  two  hundred  lashes — a  somewhat  doubtful  merry  but,  if  the 
sentence  was  justifiable,  the  offence  unquestionably  under  the 
canons,  called  for  relaxation.' 

It  was  oi\\y  in  formal  heresy  that  relapse  entailed  relaxation 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  stake  was  reserved  for  heretics.  \A'liere 
heresy  was  merely  inferential,  as  in  bigamy,  blasphemy,  solici- 
tation in  tiie  confessional,  reading  prohibited  books,  and  other 
offences  reserved  to  the  Inquisition,  relapse  was  treated  only  as 
an  aggravation,  to  be  punished  with  such  additional  severity  as 
the  circumstances  might  indicate.  Even  relapse  in  the  crime  of 
administering  the  sacraments  without  being  in  orders,  which  the 
Roman  In/pusition  treated  as  the  equivalent  of  lieresy,  was  visited 
in  Spain  only  with  the  ordinary  penalties  in  somewhat  rigorous 
measure.  Thus  Juan  Vicente  Esquirel  y  Morales — a  man  with 
a  number  of  aliases  who  had  been  a  foot-soldier — was  penanced 
for  this  oftViice  at  Granada  in  1727.  He  persisteil  in  his  evil 
courses  and,  in  the  C6rdova  auto  of  March  4,  1731,  he  was 
forbitlden  to  wear  clerical  garments  and  was  sentenced  to  two 
hunilred  lashes  and  ien  j'ears  of  galleys.' 

'  Garau.  La  Fee  Triimfante,  pp.  39-42,  114-22. 
«  Royal  Libmrj'  of  Berlin,  Qi.,  9548. 

■  Klucidaliones  S.  Officii,  §  19  (Archive  de  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544,'  Lib.  4). 
— Matute  y  Luqiiin,  Autos  de  Fe  de  C6rdova,  p.  270. 
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The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  rehixation,  Lloreiite  tells  us  that  during  the 
reign  of  Carlos  III  (1759-1788)  he  hass  found  accounts  of  only  ten 
autos  de  fe^  in  which  there  were  but  four  cases/  Probably  the 
latest  instance  was  that  of  Isabel  Maria  Herraiz^  an  impostor 
known  as  the  Beata  de  Cueticaj  who  died  in  prison  without  con- 
fession and,  being  thus  unable  to  recant  and  beg  mercy,  was 
burnt  in  effigy  in  1802.'  When  it  came  to  relaxing  a  li\'ing 
fellow-creatiu'e,  however,  the  Inquisition  by  this  time  was  honestly 
desirous  of  escaping  the  necessity.  Padre  Miguel  Sorano,  cura  of 
Esco  in  Aragon,  was  an  unmanageable  heretic,  who  discarded 
tradition  and  the  fathers  and  held  that  Scripture  was  the  sole 
authority;  purgatory  and  limbo  were  human  inventions;  fees  for 
masses  were  simony;  tithes  were  a  fraud;  the  pope  was  not  the 
vicar  of  Christ  and  his  decretals  were  mere  devices  to  raise  money. 
All  this  he  embodied  in  a  book  which  he  audaciously  submitted 
to  his  bishop  and  other  theologians.  Tried  by  the  Saragossa 
tribunal,  he  was  pertinaciously  impenitent,  impervious  alike  to 
argument  and  threats,  antl  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for 
relaxation.  Then  the  Suprema  ordered  fresh  testimony  to  be 
sought  anil  renewed  efforts  at  conversion,  but  all  proved  fruitless 
and  again  relaxation  was  voted.  As  a  last  resource  the  Suprema 
ordered  an  investigation  into  his  sanity.  All  the  population  of 
the  vicinage  was  examined,  and  one  doctor  was  found  to  say 
that  some  years  before  he  had  been  dangerously  sick,  which  might 
have  affected  his  brain,  and  since  then  he  had  talked  freely  of 
these  heretical  doctrines.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  renewed 
effort^s  were  made  to  convert  him  without  coming  to  a  vote,  \Yhile 
this  was  in  progress  he  was  attacked  with  mortal  illness  and^  at 
the  end  of  twenty  days,  he  was  told  that  t{ie  end  was  near. 
He  merely  said  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  God;  he  refused  all 
the  consolations  of  religion  antl  passed  away  unrepentant  in  1805, 
to  be  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground,  when  the  Suprema  ordered 
the  case  to  be  closcul,  without  proceeding  to  conviction  and  burning 
in  effigy.'  We  shall  see  that  twenty  j'ears  later  the  episcopal 
Inquisition  was  less  merciful. 
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*  Llorent**,  Higt.  erft,  Cap.  XLn,  Art.  i.  n.  14. 
'  Ibidem,  Cap.  xuu.  Art.  iv,  n.  1. 
■  Ibidem,  Cap.  xuu,  An.  iv»  n.  4. 
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The  Act  of  Faith — the  Auto  de  Fe — was  the  name  by  which 
the  Spanish  Holy  Office  dignified  the  Sermo  of  the  Old  Inquisition. 
In  its  full  development  it  was  an  elaborate  public  solemnity^ 
carefully  devised  to  inspire  awe  for  the  mysterious  authority  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  to  impress  the  population  with  a  wholesome 
abhorrence  of  heresy,  by  representing  in  so  far  as  it  could  the  tre- 
mendous drama  of  the  Day  of  Judgement/  It  was  regarded  as 
an  eminently  pious  duty.  Ferdinand,  in  1499,  congratulating  the 
inquisitors  of  Saragossa  on  the  reports  of  their  autos,  and  the 
consequent  edification  of  the  people,  exhorts  them  to  continue 
to  serve  God  and  to  discharge  their  consciences  and  his.  In  a 
similar  mood  Cardinal  Adrian,  in  1517,  urged  the  tribunal  of  Sicily 
to  celebrate  one  as  early  as  possible  for,  besides  the  service  to 
God^  it  would  greatly  edify  the  people.'  The  old  designation  of 
Sermo  was  derived  from  the  sermon  with  which  the  proceedings 
commenced — originally  preached  by  one  of  the  inquisitors,  but 
subsequently  by  some  elo(|uent  fraile,  who  dilated  on  the  supreme 
importance  of  preserving  the  faith  in  its  jjurity  and  of  extermi- 
nating heresy  and  heretics.  To  insure  a  large  attendance,  an  indul- 
gencCj  usually  of  forty  days,  was  granted  to  all  present  at  the  piouB 
work. 

At  the  height  of  its  power  the  Inquisition  spared  no  labor  or 
expense  to  lend  impreasiveness  to  the  auto  publico  general,  as  a 
demonstration  of  its  authority  and  of  the  success  with  which  it 
performed  its  functions.  In  the  earlier  and  busier  periotl,  the 
exhibition  was  simpler,  and  confined  to  the  practical  work  in  hand, 
Tlius  in  the  first  one  celebrated  in  Toledo,  August  16,  I486,  the 
victims  were  marched  on  foot  to  the  plaza,  their  hanils  tied  with 
ropes  across  the  breast,  wearing  sanbenitos  of  yellow  linen  with 
their  names  and  the  inscription  '*herege  condenado,"  and  bearing 
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'  Piramo,  p.  597. 

'  Archivo  du  Simaacaa,  Inq.  Lib,  I:  Lib.  933,  p.  551, 
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mitxes  on  their  heads.  In  the  plaza  they  were  ranged  in  tiers 
on  a  staging,  while  tlie  inquisitors  and  their  officials  occupied 
another  staging  opposite.  The  sentence  of  each  one  was  read  and, 
although  the  culprits  were  numerous,  the  affair,  roiuriiencing  at 
6  A.M.,  was  over  by  noon,  when  the  convicts  were  carried  to  the 
brasero  or  qucmadero  for  burning.  Apparently  the  exhibition 
consisted  only  of  those  condciuiied  to  the  stake,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  reconciled  or  otherwise  penanced.*  The  autos  of  the  period, 
moreover,  were  not  confined  to  the  seats  of  the  tribunals.  We 
hear  of  thein  in  the  smaller  towns,  and,  from  a  letter  of  Ferdinand, 
November  21,  1498,  it  appears  that  the  convicts  were  distributed 
to  their  several  bishoprics  where  the  celebration  and  execution, 
though  on  a  minor  scale,  would  bring  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  danger  of  heresy  more  directly  home  to  the  people.^  By 
1515,  however,  we  may  assume  that  tliey  were  centralized  in  the 
tribunal  cities^  for  a  royal  cc'dula  of  that  year  orders  the  tribunal 
of  Murcia  to  confine  ita  autos  to  the  city  of  Murcia  and  not  to  cele- 
brate them  in  Orihuela.^  It  was  evidently  desiretl  to  render  them 
more  impressive,  and  this  was  further  aeeomplislied,  about  the 
same  time,  by  requiring  all  penitents  to  appear  in  them  for,  in 
1517,  we  fintl  the  Suprema  instructing  the  tribunal  of  Navarre 
that,  in  future,  abjurations  de  levi  were  not  to  be  made  privately, 
but  in  the  public  autos,  which  were  to  be  celel>rated  with  all 
solemnity.*  There  was  cruelty  in  this,  for  appearance  in  an  auto 
was  in  itself  a  severe  punishment,  and  we  shall  t^vv  that  subse- 
quently autos  particidares,  or  .private  autos,  were  instituted  which 
enablcil  those  guilty  of  Ughter  offences  to  escafje  witliout  pubHc 
humiliation. 

Thus  far  autos  were  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  tribunals, 
which  celebrated  them  whenever  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
finished  trials  requiring  relief  to  the  prisons.  A  consulta  de  fe 
would  be  assenibled,  the  sentences  woulil  be  agreed  upon,  and  a 
day  would  be  appointed.  It  probably  was  not  often  that  any 
external  interference  was  apprehended,  as  at  Cuenca,  in  1520, 
where  the  tribunal  had  so  excited  popular  passion  by  arre.sting 
the  deputy  corregidor,  in  some  collision  of  jurisdictions,  that  it 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  royal  cedula  instructing  the  corregidor 


'  Rclacion  de  la  Inquiaicion  Tolodana  (Boletin,  IX, 
'  Archivo  de  Simancos,  Inq.,  Lib.  I. 
■  niidcm.  Lib.  979,  fol.  38. 
*  Ibidem,  Lib.  72,  fol.  73, 
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not  to  permit  the  inquisitors  to  be  impetial  in  tlie  i)rrformaiice 
of  their  funrtions/  Gradually,  however,  in  this,  as  in  so  much 
else,  the  Supreina  assumed  control.  A  commencement  of  this  is 
seen,  in  ir)37,  when  it  onlered  tlmt,  whenever  an  auto  was  pro- 
posed, it  sliould  be  ai)prised  before  any  one  else,  but  even  the 
Instructions  of  15fil  leave  iis  yet  the  determination  with  the  tri- 
bunals.' It  could  not  have  been  long  after  this,  however,  that  the 
perniiswion  of  the  Supreina  became  requisite  for>  in  1585,  we  find 
the  Intiuisitor  of  Cuenca,  Xirnones  de  Reynoso,  writing,  Sej»t em- 
ber 3d,  for  a  decision  of  certain  cases,  and  for  authority  to  hold 
an  auto,  as  there  were  thirty  penitents,  many  of  whom  being  poor 
were  a  charge  on  the  fisc.  The  Suprenia  delayed  its  answer  and, 
on  October  14th,  Re3'noso  sent  a  special  courier,  asking  the  reply 
to  be  returned  by  him;  the  auto  was  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  prisoncTs,  as  there  was  a  i>esti]ence  raging,  and  also  for 
the  relief  of  the  treasury;  it  was  only  by  special  entreaty  that  the 
receiver  hail  paid  the  exj)enses  of  the  last  month,  saying  that  there 
were  no  funds.  This  brought  a  speedy  answer,  with  the  desired 
permission.'  Finally,  the  eustoiuary  routine  was  for  the  tribunal 
to  send  a  list  of  the  cases  in  readinCvSs  and  to  ask  for  licence  to 
hold  an  auto;  if  tlu?  Suprema  approved,  it  ordered  the  auto  to 
be  celebrated  without  delay.  Apparently  in  the  active  work  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  was  an  effort  to  regain  control  of 
the  matter,  for  a  carta  acordada  of  Jime  5,  1720,  orders  that  no 
auto  be  held  without  ailvising  the  Suprema  and  awaiting  its 
commands.* 

As  public  autos  liecame  less  frequent,  they  lost  the  simplicity 
of  the  earUer  period  and  gi-ew  to  be  imposing  demonstrations  of 
the  authority  of  the  Inquisition.  Possession  was  taken  of  the 
principal  square  of  the  oity^  and  two  vast  stagings  were  erected, 
one  for  the  penitents  and  their  ghostly  attendants,  and  the  other 
for  the  inquisitors  with  their  officials  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  authorities,  while  the  windows  of  the  surrounding 
houses  were  filled  with  the  notables  of  the  place  and  their  families. 
The  particijiation  of  prelate  and  magistrate,  in  the  processions  and 
spectacle,  was  compulsory,  for  though,  as  a  rule,  they  were  proud 
to  take  their  places,  causes  of  quarrel  were  too  frequent  and  bitter 


"  Archivo  do  Simaneas,  Inq.,  Lib.  4,  fol.  9;  Lib.  5,  fol.  24,  29. 

»  Ibidem,  Lib.  939,  fol.  121.— Instruccionea  de  1561,  §  77  (ArgupUo,  fol.  37), 

■  Archivo  de  Himancaa,  Inq.,  Log.  1157,  fol.  J54,  155. 

•  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copcnhagrn.  213  fol.,  p.  120. 
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not  occEisionally  to  render  them  unwilling  thus  to  do  honor  to  their 
imperious  adversaries.  In  1486,  the  local  authorities  of  ValeiK-ia 
absented  theinselve.s  from  an  auto  and,  wht^n  this  was  reported 
to  Ferdinand,  he  rebuked  them  and  ordered  them  in  future 
always  to  be  present,  for  nothing  was  so  important  as  the  service 
of  Gofl.'  Similar  commands  had  to  be  repeated  not  infrequently. 
About  1580,  a  rn^-al  et'dula  to  the  viceroy  ant!  oHieials  of  Majorca 
instructs  them  to  lend  the  weight  of  their  authority  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, by  accornfjanyinf?  the  inquisitors  in  the  procession  to  the 
staging;,  and  then  conducting  them  back  to  their  palace.  In  1588, 
the  Presiileiit  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Castile  issued  a  general  order 
to  all  the  judges  of  the  royal  courts  to  march  in  the  processions 
and,  in  1598,  the  inquisitors  were  empowered  to  compel  by  ex- 
communication the  attendance  of  all  public  officials.' 

Tlie  staging,  on  great  occasions,  was  elaborate  and  costly,  and 
the  question  of  defraying  the  expense  was  variously  decided. 
In  1553,  we  find  the  Suprema  settling  it,  in  Cuenca,  by  requiring 
the  city  to  erect  it,  as  was  ciustomary  in  Toledo.  These  two  cities 
anci  Madriil  remained  chargeti  with  it,  but  elsewhere  it  was  paid 
by  the  tribunals.  At  the  great  Madrid  auto  of  1632,  Philip  IV 
ordered  the  city  to  construct  the  staging  in  conformity  with  plana 
drawn  by  his  ctiief  architect,  and  the  same  course  was  followed 
in  that  of  16S0,  where  we  have  long  details  of  the  complicated 
structure  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  commissioners  of 
high  rank,  who  esteemed  the  duty  to  be  an  honor.^ 

It  was  easential  that  both  incjuisitors  should  be  jiresent,  and  a 
angle  inquisitor  was  forbidden  to  celebrate  a  public  auto  in  the 
absence  of  his  colleague.  The  day  selected  must  be  a  f^'ast^day — 
ordinarily  a  Sunday --in  order  to  insure  a  larger  attendance.  It 
sometimes  chanced,  how^ever,  in  the  eccentricities  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction, that  the  city  lay  under  an  interdict  on  the  day  appointed 
and,  in  such  case,  the  Inquisition  had  to  yield.  In  1582  the 
Suprema  instructed  the  tribunals  that,  when  this  occurred,  they 
should  endeavor  to  have  the  interdict  lifted  for  the  occasion,  but, 
if  those  who  had  cast  it  refused,  the  inquisitors  must  not  assume 


*  Arohivo  gen.  de  la  C.  dc  Aragon,  Regist.  36S4,  fal.  91. 

'  Arehivo  dp  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  10,  fol.  2;  Lib.  92G.  fol.  326-50;  Lib.  937, 
fol.  222;  Lib.  939,  fol.  126— MSS.  of  Royal  Lil^rary  of  Copenhagen,  213  fol.,  p.  126- 

'  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  123. — Arrhivo  do  Alcali,  Hacienda, 
Leg.  473. — Juan  Gi'imez  dfi  Mora.  Auto  de  la  T^  wUhrado  en  Madrid  eate  afio 
de  1632,  \\  4,  5.— Obno,  Relscion  del  Auto,  pp.  30-44. 
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to  lift  it  of  their  own  authority,  and  must  postjjonp  the  auto  or 
do  the  best  they  could.* 

In  all  other  respects  the  inquisitors  were  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. Repeated  royal  cddulas,  coinnicncing  in  1523,  aildressed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  cities,  made  the  inquisitora  virtual  rulers 
for  the  time.  They  were  authorize(i  to  erect  stagings  in  the  public 
plazas,  to  regulate  tlie  poUce  arrangements  of  the  towns,  and  even 
to  assign  to  the  secular  and  clerical  ofiieials  such  seats  and  pre- 
cedence as  they  saw  fit.  The  climax  Avould  appear  to  be  reached 
when  Philip  II  empowered  them  to  distribute  at  their  will  the 
windows  of  the  private  houses  overlooking  the  scene.  Against 
this,  in  1595,  the  president  and  jvid^i's  of  the  Audiencia  of  Granada 
protested,  begging  that  house-owners  should  be  alloweti  to  rent 
their  windows,  and  pointing  out  the  hardship  f>f  a  gentleman  of 
high  degree  secui'ing  the  use  of  a  window  for  his  family,  and  being 
turned  out  l)ecause  the  inquisitors  chose  to  give  it  to  a  notary  for 
the  use  of  his  wife,  Philip,  however^  held  good,  except  in  so  far 
that  he  gave  the  inquisitors  instructidns  lo  have  special  considera- 
tion for  the  houses  of  the  judges  and  alcaliles.*  How  the  tribunals 
exercised  the  pohce  power  thus  conferred  on  thera  is  exempHfietl 
in  the  Seville  auto  of  September  24,  1559,  when  they  forbade  any 
one,  between  the  preceding  midnight  and  the  close  of  the  solemnity, 
to  carry  arms  or  ride  on  horseback  in  the  city,  under  penalty, 
for  common  folk,  of  a  hundred  lashes,  and  for  gentlemen,  of 
forfeiture  of  the  horse  or  mule,  thirty  days  of  prison,  and  a  fine 
of  fifty  thousand  maravedis.' 

Numerous  relations  are  extant,  in  print  and  in  MS.,  of  the  great 
anios  jnihlico!^  gcnerales^  giving  in  more  or  less  detail  the  elaborate 
ceremonial  which  developed  itself,  in  the  effort  to  render  im- 
pressive these  crowning  manifestations  of  the  piety  that  regarded, 
as  the  highest  service  to  God,  the  extermination  of  those  who 
persisted  in  worshipping  him  according  to  their  own  consciences. 
These  show  tliat  faNhions  varied  somewhat  with  time  and  place; 
they  give  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator,  and  we  may  prefer- 
ably take  as  om  guide  a  memoir  of  the  seventeenth  century 
showing  the  internal  machinery,  according  to  the  custom  of  Toledo, 


I 


»  Archivo  dp  Simancas,  Xnq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  123. 
>  Ibidem,  Lib.  920,  fol.  3i;j-25. 
*  Ibidem,  Hacienda,  Leg.  25. 
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drawn  up  for  tlie  instructjon  of  succeeding  inquisitorB/  The  min- 
uteuese  of  t^e  rules  preBcribed  idiows  what  unportance  was  attached 
to  rendering  the  spectacle  imposing  and  to  mninTig  nsanifest  Ite 
subordination  of  the  civil  power,  while  the  care  tt^en  to  deettgnate 
the  exact  place  of  every  nmn  or  body  of  men  indicates  how  fruit- 
less was  the  authority  granted  to  liie  tribunal  in  these  matters 
to  prevent  the  inveterate  quarrels  as  to  precedence.  At  the  great 
Madrid  auto  of  1632,  the  Franciscans,  indignant  at  the  poffltion 
assigned  to  them  in  the  procesmon,  after  livdy  altercation,  retired 
sullenly  to  tiieir  convent,  for  which  the  Buprema  prosecuted  them. 
These  undignified  squabbles  were  so  much  a  matter  of  cotirse  that 
our  author,  in  d^cribing  the  report  to  be  made  to  the  Buprema, 
assmnes  that  a  place  must  be  reserved  in  it  for  them,  and  far  liie 
reasons  which  governed  the  tribunal  in  its  dedfdons. 

When  cases  sufficient  for  an  auto  have  accimiulated,  the  tri- 
bunal repeats  them  to  the  Buprema,  which  orders  it  to  be  held. 
Then  the  inquistors  determine  on  a  feast-day,  wluch  should  be  at 
least  a  month  off,  in  order  to  ^ve  Buffici«at  time  for  the  prepara- 
ticms.  Word  is  Hien  sent  to  the  ctare^dOT  and  the  dean  <rf  the 
cathedral  chapto*  to  convene  their  respective  bodies  at  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  to  rec^ve  a  communication  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  some  of  the  higher  offidals,  with 
familiars,  announce  to  them  and  to  the  bishop  the  expected  cele- 
bration. Then  in  due  time  mounted  familiars  and  notaries,  with 
drums  and  trumpets  and  clarions  and  the  standard  of  the  Inqui- 
ation,  mo\'e  in  procession  through  the  streets,  and  at  stated  places 
a  beU-man  rings  a  bell  and  the  town  crier  proclaims  ''Know  all 
dwellers  in  this  city  that  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  for 
the  glory  and  honor  of  God  and  the  exaltation  of  our  holy  Catholic 
faith,  will  celebrate  a  public  auto  de  fe  at  such  a  place  on  such  a 
day." 

No  time  is  lost  in  making  preparation.  Commissioners  are 
appointed  for  the  erection  and  ornamentation  of  the  staging,  and 
wax  is  provided  for  the  candles  in  the  procession  of  the  Green 
Cross  on  the  evening  before  the  auto.  All  the  Mendicant  Orders 
and  the  parish  churches  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  procession 
and  the  auto.  I^etters  of  convocation  are  despatched,  summoning 
all  familiars,  notaries,  commisdoners,  consultores  and  caUficadores 
of  the  district,  under  i>enaltie6  and  censures,  to  come  on  the  day 


»  Archivo  de  AkaJi,  Hadenda,  Leg.  473. 
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previous  to  the  procession  of  the  Green  Cross.*  The  frailes,  who 
are  to  assist  the  condemned  during  their  last  night  on  earthy  are 
selecte<S  and  ntitififMl.  CoTozas  (conical  mitres,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  ell  in  height)  are  oniered,  with  Haines  for  tliowe  who  are 
to  be  relaxed,  antl  in  the  ordinary  form  for  bigamists,  sorcerers 
and  false-witnesses;  also  sard>enitoa  with  flames  f{>r  the  relaxed, 
wilii  two  aspas  for  the  reconeihHi,  and  with  one  aspa,  behind  and 
before,  for  those  abjuring  de  vehementi;  also  halters  for  the  relaxed 
and  for  those  to  be  scourged.  If  there  are  effigies,  they  are  made 
half  length,  to  be  carried  on  poles  by  porters;  if  there  are  bones, 
the  boxes  containing  them  are  black,  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of 
those  to  wliieh  they  belong;  the  effigies  wear  mitres  with  flames, 
and  sanbenitos  with  flames  on  one  si{le  and^  on  the  other,  the  name, 
residence  and  crime  of  the  culprit/  Green  crosses  are  also  pro- 
vided to  be  carried  by  the  relaxed,  yellow  wax  candles  for  the 
penitents  and  bumlles  of  osiers  for  the  reconciliation  ceremonies. 
There  must  also  be  a  box  for  carrying  the  sentences,  of  crimson 
velvet  with  gold  fringe  and  a  gilt  lock  and  key,  while  a  list  of  the 
relaxed  and  the  efl^igies  is  given  to  the  magistrates,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  sentences  ready.  Besides  these  there  is  the  large 
green  cross  to  be  borne  by  the  Dominican  prior,  and  the  white 
cross  by  the  nmyordomo  of  the  Cofradia,  in  the  procession  of  the 
preceding  evening.  The  standard  to  be  carried  by  the  fiscal  is 
to  be  matle  of  crimson  damask,  richly  embroitlered  on  one  side 
with  the  royal  arms,  a  green  cross  rising  from  the  crown,  and  the 

'  In  the  Logrofio  auto  of  Novombcr  7,  1610,  there  marched  in  the  procession 
a  thousand  familinrs,  commissioners  and  notaries.  In  that  of  Uurcoluna,  June 
21,  1627,  there  were  five  or  six  hundred  familiars  and  alguaziles. — ^Aulo  do  fo 
celebrado  in  Logroflo,  7  y  8  de  Xovicmbn',  1610  (LogroDo,  1010).— Parets,  Suoeeoa 
de  CalAlufia  (Mem.  liist.  cspaflol,  XX,  20). 

'  In  the  eariy  autoa,  where  then;  were  large  ntunbcrs  of  the  dead  and  absent, 
an  economical  (hough  aomcwliat  grotesque  device  was  that  of  statutv  duplicattr — 
ofligieH  witli  Janus  faces,  one  before  and  the  other  behind.  At  Barcelona, 
Januar)-  25,  IISS,  there  were  five  married  couples  thus  ropreacnt«<i  by  five 
^ifigieB  and,  on  May  23d,  of  the  same  year,  twenty  effigies  were  made  to  do  duty 
for  forty-two  fugitives,  wliik-,  on  Tebruary  9,  1489,  ten  effigies  senetl  for  thirty- 
nine  absenteoa.— Carbonell,  op.  cU.  (Col.  de  Doc.  de  la  G.  dc  Aragon,  XXVIII, 
13,  15,  30). 

As  regards  the  corozas  or  mitres,  the  Roman  Inquisition,  with  a  finer  sense 
of  what  was  fitting,  forbade  iheir  use  in  1596,  as  doropatory  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  which  was  distinguishiHJ  by  the  use  of  mitres.— Deer.  S.  Congr.  Sti 
Officii,  p.  458  (Bibl.  del  R.  Arcliivo  di  StAto  in  Homa^  Fondo  camcralc,  Congr. 
del  S.  Oflicio.  Vol.  3). 
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sword  and  olive-branch  to  right  and  left,  on  the  other  side  a  shield 
with  arms  of  San  Pedro  Martir;  the  staff  is  to  be  gilt,  ending  in  a 
cross,  with  pendant  cords  bearing  gold  and  silver  ta-sscls.  Elab- 
orate trappings  are  to  be  provided  for  the  mules  ridden  by  the 
ofhcials,  and  silver-plaied  batons  for  the  familiars  wlio  niarshal  the 
procession.  The  parish  church  u^^ually  supplies  the  carpets,  hang- 
ings, and  other  adornments  of  the  staging,  and  the  singers  for  the 
evening  procession  and  the  reconciliation  ceremonies.  Then  the 
preacher  is  appointed — usually  a  Dominican  calificador — though 
in  Gahcia  a  bishop  is  generally  selectCLl  and,  in  Madrid,  the  royal 
confessor.  The  day  before  the  auto,  the  altar  on  the  staging  is 
decorated^  and  torches  and  candles  are  arranged  anmnd  the  place 
where  the  green  cross  is  to  be  set.  The  incjuisitors  assign  all  the 
windows  overlooking  the  plaza;  they  order  that  nci  coaches  shall 
traverser  the  streets,  and  decitle  where  the  barriers  are  io  be  erected; 
the  municipal  authorities  surrender  the  city  to  them  and  do  what^ 
ever  they  require. 

In  the  evening  preceding  the  auto,  tlie  procassion  of  the  Green 
Cross  takes  place — a  solemn  affair  in  which  the  standard  is  borne 
by  a  crowd  of  familiars  and  gentlemen;  the  white  cross  follows 
with  the  religious  Orders,  the  cross  of  the  parish  church  with  its 
clergy,  the  Green  Cross  carried  by  the  Dominican  pricir  an<l  his 
frailes  with  torches  and  chanting  the  Miserere.  The  procession 
winds  through  the  denignated  streets  to  the  jilaaa,  where  the  Green 
Cross  is  planted  above  the  altar  and  is  guarded  by  Dominicans 
during  the  night.  The  white  cross  is  carried  on  to  the  brasero, 
where  it  is  guarded  by  a  body,  existing  in  some  cities,  known  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  Zarza,  whose  function  is  to  guard  the  brasero 
and  plaza  arul  to  furnish  the  wood  for  the  burning.*  The  Inqui- 
sition itself  is  guarded  during  the  night  by  soldiers  who,  before 
day-break,  arouse  the  ofhi-ials  by  beat  of  drum.  Within  the  build- 
ing, the  sanbenitos  and  in&fignia  are  arranged  in  order  and  porters 
arc  assembled  in  readiness  to  carry  the  elhgies  and  bones  and  such 
penitents  as  have  been  disabled  from  walking.  At  9  p.m.  the 
senior  inquisitor,  with  a  secretary,  visits  those  who  are  to  be 
relaxed  and  informs  them  of  their  approaching  fate;  with  each  of 
them  he  leaves  two  frailes  to  guide  thera.  If  any  of  the  perti- 
nacious or  negatives  are  converted,  they  are  to  be  heard  immc*- 


'  The  prooossion  of  the  cruz  verde  was  not  universat.  It  was  practised  in  Valla- 
dolid,  ToU'da,  Murcia  and  probably  some  others. — Archivo  de  Situancos;  Inq., 
Lib.  979,  fol.  40. 


THE  CELEBRATION 


diately  ami  their  confessions  received,  when  the  inquisitors  witli 
the  Ordinary  determine  whether  to  admit  them  to  reconciliation, 
and  the  same  is  done  with  thosr  converted  on  the  staging. 

Before  dawn  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  audience-chamber,  and 
also  at  the  altar  of  the  Green  Cross.  By  daylight  breakfast  is 
given  to  all  who  are  to  appear  in  the  auto,  and  also  to  the  frailes 
assigned  to  the  rehixed.'  Tliey  are  not  taken  from  their  cells  till 
the  hour  of  forming  the  procession,  when  the  penitents  are  ranged 
along  the  walls  of  the  audieiictvchamber  in  tlie  order  of  their 
marching;  all  are  dressed  in  their  sanbenitos  with  the  requisite 
insignia. 

The  procession  starts  witli  the  soldiers  of  the  Zarza  at  its  head ; 
then  the  cross  of  the  pari.sli  cliureh,  shrouded  in  black,  with  an 
acolyte  who  tolls  a  bell  mournfully  at  intervals.  Then  come  the 
penitents,  one  by  one,  each  with  a  familiar  on  either  side;  first 
are  the  impostors,  then  personators  of  ofhcials  of  the  Inquisition, 
foUowetl  in  order  by  blasphemers,  bigamists,  Judaizers,  Protes- 
tants, the  effigies  and  chests  of  bones  and  finally  those  to  be 
relaxed,  each  with  two  frailes.  Mounted  officials  follow,  then 
familiars  in  pairs,  the  standard  of  the  Inquisition,  and  finally 
the  inquisitors  bring  up  the  rear.  Thus  the  procession  moves 
through  the  designated  streets,  fillt^d  with  a  densely  packed  crowd, 
kept  off  by  railings,  to  the  plaza,  where  the  culprits  are  seated  in 
the  same  order,  the  lightest  offenders  on  the  lowest  benches. 

The  staging  is  provided  with  two  pulpits,  from  which  the  sen- 
tences are  read  alternatively.  Between  them  is  a  bench  elevated 
on  two  steps,  on  which  the  penitents  are  brought  successively, 
to  sit  w^ith  their  faces  to  t!ie  tribunal  and  hear  their  sentences  read; 
the  bench  is  furnished  with  a  rail,  kindly  provided  for  them  to 
cling  to,  in  case  of  fainting,  for,  with  the  excejition  of  the  relaxed, 
this  is  the  first  definite  announcement  to  them  of  their  fate.  Below 
the  s(*ats  of  the  tribunal  there  3s  a  room  handsomely  fitted  up  for 
refreshments,  to  which  the  inquisitors,  officials,  municipal  officers 
and  clergy  resort  from  time  to  time,  and  a  similar  one  is  provided 


'  The  cost  of  these  meals  was  scrutinized.  In  1571  the  Suprema  ordered  Lo- 
grofio  not  to  spend  more  than  twelve  ducata  on  the  brrakfast.  A  carta  acordada 
of  January  2o,  \h1\,  refers  to  the  hea\-y  expenses  for  coUatiou  and  breakfast 
given  to  inquisitors  and  officials,  confessors  and  peuiti^nta.  In  future  ili.*y  are 
to  be  confined  to  confessors  and  penitents;  if  the  inquii-itors  and  ofiieiaU  want 
meals  it  must  he  at  their  own  expense,  and  evidence  of  this  must  accompany  the 
rvportsof  the  autos.— Archivo  de  Simancae,  Inq.,  Lib.  82,  foL  9;  Lib.  9-i2,  fol.  39, 
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for  the  faniiliars  and  persons  of  note.  To  the  former  is  brought 
any  pertinacioxis  convict  who  may  be  converted  on  the  stapling 
previous  to  hearing  his  sentence,  and  there  an  inquisitor  and 
secretary  take  Ms  confession,  after  wliich  the  inquisitors  and  Ordi- 
nary consider  the  case:  if  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  reconciliation  he 
is  sent  back  to  the  Inquisition  in  a  coach  or  chair,  or  is  replaced 
on  the  staging,  to  retuin  with  the  rest  of  the  penitent.s.  If  any 
culprit  ilies  on  the  staging,  if  he  is  condemned  to  relaxation  his 
sentence  is  read,  and  his  body  Ls  delivered  to  the  secular  arm;  if 
he  is  one  of  those  to  be  reconciled,  he  is  absolved  a!i<l  the  parish 
church  buries  him  in  consecrated  ground;  if  sinqily  one  penanced, 
he  is  absolved  ad  cautelam  and  the  church  buries  him. 

After  the  preaching  of  the  sermon,  a  secretary  mounts  a  pulpit 
and,  in  a  loud  voice,  reads  the  customary  oat!i,  elaborately  pledg- 
ing all  the  officials  and  people  present  to  obedience  to  the  Holy 
Oltice,  and  to  tlie  active  persecution  of  heretics  and  heresy,  to 
which  every  one  responds  Amen!  If  the  king  is  present,  the  senior 
inquisitor  goes  to  his  balcony  and,  on  the  crass  and  gospels, 
administers  to  him  an  oath  to  defend  the  faith,  to  persecute  heretics 
and  to  show  all  necessary  favor  to  the  Inquisition/ 

Then  the  sentences  are  read  from  the  alternate  pulpits,  the 
alguazil  mayor  producing  each  culprit  to  hear  his  sentence.  In 
this  there  must  be  no  interruption,  as  all  the  sentences  must  be  rea,d, 
if  it  lasts  till  nightfall,  for  wliich  torches  and  torch-bearers  must 


'  Thu  royal  oath,  takea  by  tho  young  Carlos  11,  at  the  Madrid  auto  of  16S0, 
with  (ino  hiuid  on  the  cross  and  tlic  othor  on  tlio  gospels,  waa  as  foUowa.  The 
inquisitor-general  said  "  Vuealni  Mugtatjul  jum  y  promote  per  sii  fc  y  palalira 
real,  que  como  \-erdadero  y  Catolico  Rey,  puesto  par  la  mano  de  Dios,  de- 
fendcrd  con  todo  au  poder  la  Ft^  Catolica  que  ticne  y  crec*  la  santa  madre  Iglpsia 
Apostolica  de  lioina  y  la  consen^acion  y  auznento  della,  y  que  persiguirl  y  man- 
dard  perseguir  il  los  Hereges  y  Apostatas  contrarios  dolla,  y  que  niandari  dar 
y  dani  el  favor  y  ainida  ucoess&rio  para  el  Santo  Oficio  de  la  Inquisicion  y 
ministros  dello,  para  quo  los  hcrcges  pcrtiirbadopRs  de  nuostra  Religion  Cristiaaa 
aean  preudidoe  y  castigadoa  cunforme  &  loa  dcn?chos  y  sacros  canoncs^  sin  que  aya 
omision  dc  parte  dc  Vueatm  Magestad  ni  exeepcion  de  persona  ulguna  de  qual- 
quier  calidad  que  sea."  To  this  the  ki»g  replied  "  Assi  lo  juro  y  prometo  por  mi 
fee  y  fjftlabm  Reai"  (Olnio,  Relacion  del  Auto,  p.  120.J  Such  an  oath  waa 
administered  to  the  prince  Don  Carlos  at  the  Valladolid  auto  of  May  21,  1559 
(Gachanl,  Don  Carlos,  I,  47  );  also  to  Philip  II  at  that  of  October  8,  1559 
(Cabrera,  Vida  de  I'Vlipo  11,  Li!),  v,  cap.  3) ;  also  to  Pliilip  III  at  that  of  Toledo^ 
March  0,  Ifla)  (MSS.  of  Library  of  University  of  Halle..  Ye,  20,  T.  VIII),  and 
to  Philip  IV  at  the  Madrid  auto  of  1632  (Mora,  Auto  de  la  Fee,  §  27), 
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be  in  readiness.^  Although  tlie  sentences  of  the  relaxed  are  left 
to  the  last,  yet,  if  the  auto  is  prolonged  into  the  night  they  are 
introdured  earlier,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  burning  should  be 
executed  in  broad  day-light.  As  tliese  sentences  are  read,  the 
effigies  and  chests  of  bones  are  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  stage, 
and  the  living  convicts  on  the  other.  They  arc  then  delivered  to 
the  secular  arm,  and  the  judge  who  utters  tlie  sentences  does  so, 
either  on  the  stage,  or  at  the  table  of  the  secretaries  or  outside  of 
the  staging.  If  tlvere  is  a  compahia  de  la  Zarza^  it  marches  in 
squadron  into  the  plaza,  when  the  sentences  are  read,  and  the  men 
discharge  their  an|  uebuses.  They  surround  the  contlemned  and 
inarch  with  them  to  the  brasero,  to  protect  them  from  the  populace 
which,  in  some  jilaces,  is  accustomed  to  maltreat  and  even  to  kill 
them,  against  which  the  incjuisitors  give  special  instructions.  The 
magistrates  provide  the  asses  on  which  they  ride  and  the  wood 
to  burn  them.  The  frailes  in  charge  attend  them  to  the  last  breath 
and  exhaust  all  effort  to  bring  about  their  repentance  and  con- 
version. 

The  public  solemnities  conclude  with  the  ceremonies  of  abjura- 
tion and  reconciliation,  aft^r  which  the  alguazil  mayor  and  fami- 
liars conduct  the  penitents?  back  to  the  Inquisition,  where  they 
have  supper  and  are  locked  up,  tluee  or  four  in  a  celh  The  priests 
of  the  parish  church  remove  the  black  veil  from  their  cross  and 
take  it  hack,  while  the  Dominicans  bear  the  green  cross  to  the 
In(juisition,  singing  psalms  and  Cvscorteil  by  the  municipal  officials. 
The  next  morning  the  reconciled  have  the  terms  of  their  sentences 
read  over  to  them ;  they  and  the  other  penitents  take  the  oath  of 
secrecy,  and  they  are  conveyed  by  the  alcaide  to  the  penitential 
prison.  At  ten  o'clock  the  alguazil  mayor,  with  a  secretary  and 
familiars,  all  mounted,  with  the  public  executioner  and  town- 
crier,  take  out  those  sentenced  to  s{'ourging  antl  vergiienza,  and 
the  punishment  is  <luly  administered  through  the  customary  streets. 
On  their  rehirti,  those  whose  sentences  include  the  galleys  are 
furnished  a  certificate  of  their  lengtii  of  service  and  are  transferred 
to  the  royal  prison,  anil  with  this  conclutles  the  stately  ceremony 


'  At  the  great  Lo^roflo  auto  of  Nov.  7-S,  1610,  where  there  were  fifty-three 
citlpriUt,  including  twpQty-iiine  witches,  the  sfinlencoH  wore  so  lonfj  that  Iho  day 
was  consumed  with  tlie  eleven  cases  of  relaxation.  The  second  day  was  occupied 
from  dann  till  nightfall ;  some  of  the  sentences  had  to  be  curtaiWl,  and  the  recon- 
cUifttions  were  performed  after  dark. — Auto  de  Fe  de  Logrofio  (Logroflo,  16U; 
Madrid,  1S20). 
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by  which  the  Holy  Office,  at  the  height  of  its  power,  impressed  its 
terror  on  thf.  population. 

Tho  place  of  burning — the  qucmadcro  or  brasero — as  a  rule 
was  outside  of  the  city.  With  this  the  tribunal  had  nothing  to 
do,  except  that  a  secretary  and  alguazil  were  present  to  certify 
anri  report  as  to  the  execution  of  the  sentences.'  Consequently 
the  documents  of  the  Inquisition  furnish  no  details,  but  some  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  relation  of  the  Madrid  auto  of  1632.  For  this 
occasion  the  city  had  constructed  the  brasero  beyond  the  Puerta 
de  Alcala;  as  there  were  seven  to  be  burnt,  it  was  made  fifty  feet 
square,  and  ha<l  the  requisite  stakes  with  garrolA\s.  The  confusion 
and  crowd  were  great,  an<t  so  also  was  the  fire,  which  lasted  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by  which  time  tlie  bodies  were  retiuced  to 
ashes,  so  that  the  memory  of  the  impious  might  vanish  from  the 
earth.^  The  scattering  of  tiie  ashes  over  the  fiehls,  or  into  running 
water,  was  a  prescription  of  old  standing,  to  prevent  disciples 
of  heresiarchs  from  pre-serving  fragments  to  be  venerated  as 
relics.  This  was  not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  total  calcination  of  a 
human  skeleton  rec|uires  a  prolonged  intensity  of  heat  not  likely 
to  be  maintained  where  wood  was  expensive,  and  the  bones  found 
with  the  cinders  on  the  site  of  the  old  quemadero  of  Macbid,  when, 
about  1S6S,  the  Calle  de  Carranza  was  cut  through  it,  would  indi- 
cate that  part,  at  least,  of  the  remains  of  the  victims  were  allowed 
to  lie  where  they  had  perished. 

The  auto  publico  general,  while  looming  large  in  popular  imagi- 
natioUj  represented,  in  truth,  but  a  small  part  of  inquisitorial 
activity.  It  was  a  solemnity  on  a  grand  scale,  in  which  the  Holy 
Office  magnified  its  importance,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  were  despatche<l  in  avtnn  partiadareR  or  autillos,  held  in 
churches,  or  in  the  audience-chamber,  or  anywhere  that  circum- 
stances miglit  dictate.  In  the  Toledo  record,  from  1575  to  1610, 
there  are  contained  but  twelve  autos  generales,  in  which  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  culprits  api)eared,  while  seven  hundretl 
and  eighty-six  cases  were  settled  in  autos  particulares.'  As  stated 
abovCf  appearance  in  a  public  auto  was,  in  itself,  a  severe  punish- 
ment, and  the  sentence  always  specified  whether  the  offender  was 
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'  Archivo  dc  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  foL  221. 

'  Mora,  Auto  de  la  Fee  de  V\32,  §  44. 

«  MSS.  of  Ubrary  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20.  T.  I. 
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to  be  subjected  to  a  humiliation  entailing  consequences  on  him  and 
his  family  so  greatly  dreaded  that,  at  a  Toledo  auto  of  December 
13,  1627,  Juan  Nunez  Saravia,  a  wealthy  Portuguese,  vainly 
offered  twelve  thousand  ducats  to  escape  it.'  The  great  majority 
of  cases  deserved  no  such  severity.  The  juristhction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition extended  over  a  wide  field;  it  wa?,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
cttstos  moritm  ami  took  coj^nizance  of  a  vast  number  (»f  compara- 
tively tri\'ial  offences — careless  speeches,  blasphemies,  propositions 
of  all  kiriils,  indeeent  wTitinf^s  and  works  of  art^  sorceries  and  con- 
jurations more  or  leas  innot^ent  and  the  like^which  it  dispose<I  of 
without  summoning  the  entire  population  as  spectators.  Clerical 
offenders,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  unless  degraded  for  formal 
heresy,  were  ehicldetl  from  the  scandal  of  pubhcily  in  the  audience 
chamber. 

The  anio  particular^  or  private  auto,  was  often  celebrated  in 
a  church,  to  which  the  spiritual  and  civil  authorities  were  not 
invited,  but  where  such  portion  of  the  public  as  could  find  room 
were  at  liberty  to  be  present.  More  frequenlly  it  was  held  in 
the  sala,  or  audience-chamber,  and  here  again  there  was  a  tlis- 
tinction,  for  the  sentence  defined  whether  it  shouhl  be  with  open 
doors  or  closed  and,  in  the  former  case,  the  bell  was  often  tolled  in 
order  to  invite  a  curious  crowd  of  spectators.  F.ven  the  apart- 
ments of  the  senior  inquisitor  were  sometimes  used  in  this  manner, 
as  when,  March  23,  1680^  three  alguaziles  of  the  cnrregidor  of 
Toledo,  for  maltreating  the  purveyor  of  the  tribunal,  were  sen- 
tenced in  the  apartments  to  various  terms  of  exile.  When  nuns 
were  the  culprits,  the  antillo  wa.s  customarily  performed  in  their 
convent,  as  in  the  case,  August  8,  1658,  of  Sor  Josefa  ile  A'illegas, 
for  superstitions  and  sorceries,  who  was  sentenced  to  various 
penances,  through  the  grating  of  the  Augustinian  nunnery  of 
San  Torquato,  in  presence  of  the  nuns  and,  on  February  13,  16S5, 
Sor  Dionisia  de  Rojas  was  sentenced  in  the  choir  of  the  Franciscan 
house  of  Santa  Isabel,  in  the  presence  of  the  superior  and  four 
elderly  sisters.* 

As  financial  dislreas  grew  more  and  more  acute,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  tribunals  shrank  from  the  heavy  expenses 
attendant  on  the  elaborate  demonstrations  of  the  great  public 
autos  which,  however  gratifying  to  their  pride,  bore  too  heavily 
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'  Ant.  Rodrif^ez  Villa,  La  Corte  y  Monnrqufa  de  EspaAa,  p. 
*  Arohivo  hist,  nacioaa],  Inquisicion  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
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upon  their  diminishing  resources,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the 
royal  exactions.  In  Barcelona,  there  would  s(H»ni  to  have  been  no 
public  auto  between  1627  and  the  revolt  of  1640;  in  Valladolid, 
none  between  1644  and  16G7.  In  Toledo  one  wan  held,  after 
prolonged  consitleration,  January  1,  1651,  in  which  the  number  of 
culprits  shows  that  it  relieved  the  prisons  of  a  long  aocuinula- 
tion :  it  was  the  last  public  auto  celebrated  in  Toledo,  and  there  was 
none  even  in  a  church,  between  165G  and  1677/  Seville  appears 
to  have  been  less  hampered  and  celebrated  pubUc  autos  generales 
in  1681,  1648,  164.S  1656,  and  a  most  impressive  one  in  1660  at 
which  less  fortunate!  tribunals  unloaded  their  convicts,  for  there 
were  seven  relaxations  in  person,  twenty-seven  in  effigy  and  fifty- 
two  penitents,  but  thiw  ai>]iears  to  be  the  last  of  its  kind  there.* 
In  fact,  the  public  auto  would  Iiave  been  abandoned  ere  this, 
but  for  the  rule  that  judgements  of  blood  nmst  not  be  rendered  in 
churches.  As  early  as  1568  the  Supreina  Imd  decreed  that,  when 
there  was  a  relaxation,  the  auto  must  be  held  in  the  plaza  and 
not  in  a  church,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  authori- 
ties.^ When  the  public  autos  became  an  onerous  biu*d*m,  we  can 
imagine  that  this  led  to  hesitation  in  pronomicing  death-sentences 
for,  when  this  was  unavoidable,  the  convict  became  a  troublesome 
personage.  A  suggestive  case  was  that  of  Juan  Lopez,  conilemned 
to  relaxation  for  Judaism,  at  Valladolid,  in  l(i.'i8;  after  he  lay  in 
prison  for  tliirty  months  with  no  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  him, 
the  Suprema  ordered  him  to  be  tortured  and  another  vote  to  be 
taken,  which  resulted,  September  1,  1637,  in  a  revised  sentence  of 
reconciliation,  with  severe  punishments.*  A  device  less  damaging 
to  the  purity  of  faith  was  to  transfer  a  convict  from  one  tribunal 
to  another  for  execution.  Thus  when,  at  Valencia,  the  Morisco 
Ger6nimo  Buenav<^ntura  was  condemned  for  pertinacity,  there 
was  no  auto  in  wliich  to  execute  the  sentence.  On  November  19, 
1635,  the  Suprema  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Valladolid,  appar- 
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'  Archivo  hist,  iinciooal,  Inq.  de  T(^ledo,  Leg.  1. — Archivo  de  Simancas, 
Gracio  y  Juaticift,  Inq.,  I^g.  621,  fol.  171. 

*  Helacion  kiist^rica  de  la  Judor<u  tie  Sevilla,  pp.  85  sqq.  (Se\iUa,  1S49). 

■  Archivo  de  Simancas,  ln4].,  Lili.  937,  fol.  123. — A  conimentator  on  this  cites 
Azpilcu^la  and  P«fla  to  prove  that  in  Rome  autoa  that  inchided  relaxations 
were  held  in  churches  and  also  thai,  in  Ifillj  at  Cuenca  an  auto  comprehenfling 
four  relaxations  was  held  in  a  church  by  order  of  the  Suprema. — Bibl.  Ducional, 
MSS.,  V,  377,  Cap.  iii,  %  2. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq..  Leg.  552,  fol.  17,  22,  33. 
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ently  under  the  impression  that  he  could  be  burnt  there  but,  after 
two  years,  Vallatlolid  reported  that  it  had  no  public  auto  in  which 
to  despatch  him,  so,  in  103S  the  Suprema  ordered  his  transfer  to 
Saragossa/  Whether  he  met  a  speedy  <leath  there  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  there  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in 
thus  senciing  a  poor  wretch  from  one  corner  of  Spain  to  another, 
in  order  to  find  some  place  in  which  to  burn  him  econonucaliy. 

When  any  tribunal  managed  to  celebrate  a  pubHc  auto,  it  was 
utilized  to  diseniijarrass  the  others.  Thus  the  Toledo  auto  of  1{j51 
had  effigies  contributed  by  Cuenca,  Conlova  and  Seville.  In 
1655  Santiago  celebrated  a  public  auto,  to  whicli  Valladolid  sent 
for  relaxation  one  living  person  and  four  effigies,  two  of  the  latter 
having  been  kept  waiting  since  1644  and  1648.  The  consuha  de  fe 
of  Mucria,  on  July  18,  1658,  voted  to  relax  nine  fugitive  Judaizei's 
of  Beaa,  but  the  formal  sentence  was  delayed  until  December  5, 
1659,  in  preparation  for  the  great  public  auto  at  Seville,  April 
I3j  1660,  when  the  effigies  were  duly  cremated.'  The  imposing 
Madrid  auto  of  1680 — the  last  of  its  kind — was  a  general  gaol 
delivery  to  wliich  all  the  tribunals  contributed  their  embarrassing 
convicts. 

There  was  no  prospect  of  an  improvement  in  the  situation, 
ahhough  it  was  supremely  humiliating  to  the  Inquisition  that  it 
could  not  afford  to  burn  those  whom  it  condenmed,  promptly 
and  on  the  scene  of  their  transgressions,  under  the  alternative 
of  exercising  a  rotupulsory  rjnTcy.  Some  rtOief  nnist  be  founfl, 
and  a  partial  attempt  was  made,  in  a  carta  acordada  of  September 
4,  1657,  permitting  effigies  to  lie  relaxetl  at  autos  particulares  in 
churches.  Toledo  promptly  availed  itself  of  this  by  relaxing, 
December  Otli,  eight  effigies  of  fugitives  in  such  an  auto,'  but  the 
other  tribunals  seem  to  have  discountenanced  the  device.  The 
further  step^  of  overtlirowing  the  traditional  prohibition  of  utter- 
ing sentences  of  blooil  in  churchcR,  appears  to  haye  lieen  under 

■  consideration  in  1G64,  when  the  Suprema  called  on  the  tribunals  for 
I  information  as  to  relaxations  in  person  or  in  effigy  in  autos  par- 
I             ticulares.     In  reply,  Valencia  reported  that  the  sentence  of  Gaspar 

■  L6pez,  to  he  relaxed  in  effigy,  voted  in  ItMl,  ha<i  never  been  pub- 
1^        lished,  for  lack  of  an  auto,  although  the  corresponding  sentence  of 

P 

I  Lei 

i. 


*  Archivo  de  Simaiicas,  lor.  cit. 

'  .Vrchivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  cic  Tolcflo,  Leg.  1. — ^Archivo  dc  Slmancas,  Inq., 
Leg.  552,  fol.  40. — Prow«>  conlni  Uiegu  Ucxlrfgiiez  .Sillta,  fol.  32-4  (MS.  penew  me). 

*  -\rcbivo  de  Simaneae,  Inrj.,  Lib.  -12,  fol.  289. — .Vrohivo  hist,  uacional,  ubisup. 
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confiscation  had  been  executed — which  the  Suprema  pronounced 
to  be  highly  irregular.* 

It  required  time  to  familiarise  the  conscience  witli  so  revolu- 
tionary a  measure,  and  the  project  slumbered  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  the  pressure  to  escape  the  bunlen  of  public  autos 
increased,  and  the  Suprema  finally  conquered  its  scruples.  A 
cartA  acordada,  of  September  23,  1689,  pointed  out  that,  in  view  of 
the  diminished  resources  from  confiscations  and  of  the  increased 
cost  of  celebrating  these  public  functions  with  due  solenuuty,  they 
were  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  it  was  no  loager  practicable 
to  reserve  for  them  the  relaxed,  whose  numbers  unfortunately 
w^ere  daily  increasing.  They  had  to  be  fed  while  lying  forgotten 
in  their  cells,  after  their  cases  w^ere  finished ;  even  the  expense  of 
transferring  them  from  one  tribunal  to  another  was  considerable, 
and  it  was  kindly  added  that  there  was  risk  to  their  souls  in 
detaining  them  so  long  w^hile  in  ignorance  of  their  fate.  Weighing 
all  this  an<!,  in  xiew  of  the  fact  that  there  were  cases  of  relaxa- 
tion in  churches  both  before  and  after  the  Instructions  of  1561, 
and  that  the  Council  of  Constance,  sitting  in  the  cathedral,  had 
condemned  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  Suprema  reached  the  conclusion 
that  judgement  of  relaxation  could  bo  rendered  in  churches,  pro- 
vided the  sentence  of  the  ci\dl  magistrate  was  uttered  outside. 
The  tribunals  were  therefore  instructed  that  they  could  relieve 
themselves  of  their  convicts  in  autos  particulares  in  churches, 
delivering  them  to  the  secular  arm  outside  of  the  sacred  limits. 
To  such  autos  the  ci\'ic  and  cathedral  cliapters  were  not  to  be 
invited,  and  the  rule  as  to  time  was  to  beobser\'ed,  so  that  the 
burning  could  be  performed  by  daylight.' 

Against  this  there  arose  a  protest  on  the  part-  of  the  secular 
magistrates,  who  felt  slighted  at  not  being  invited  and  having  seats 
allotted  to  them.  To  meet  this,  the  Suprema,  April  7,  1690, 
addressed  to  the  king  a  consulta  deploring  the  impossibility  of 
celebrating  the  autos  with  the  ceremonial  and  impressiveness  of 
old.  But  great  numbers  of  those  deser\nng  relaxation  had  accu- 
mulated in  most  of  the  tribunals; there  were  not  funds  to  maintain 


'  Arcliivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  H,  n.  1,  fo!.  220,  230,  240. 

'  Archivo  do  Simancas,  Lib.  42,  fol,  239.  Whether  through  desifcn  or  cnrcless- 
neas,  this  was  not  sent  to  the  \'alcncia  tribunal  until  October  14,  1099,  when  it 
was  enclosed  in  a  letter  saying  that  as  it  had  not  Ijeen  fonvarded  at  the  time  it 
was  now  sent  for  their  instruction. — Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia, 
Leg.  10,  D.  2,  foL  138. 
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them  in  prison,  or  to  despatch  them  in  general  autos,  and  to  bring 
them  together  would  excite  horror,  as  occurred  in  the  auto  of  ItiSO. 
It  therefore  proposed  that  the  secular  officials  be  .stationed  outside 
of  the  church,  where  the  convicts  could  be  delivered  to  them, 
but  this  was  not  acceptable  to  tlie  civil  authorities  and  a  compro- 
mise was  effected,  July  20th,  designating  the  single  official  who 
was  to  represent  the  seeidar  arm.  The  tribimal  was  to  send  hira 
a  message,  appointing  time  and  place;  he  was  to  be  at  the  church 
door  when  the  procession  arriveil;  he  was  to  folhjw  the  inquisitors, 
the  fiscal  and  the  Ordinary,  and  have  a  .seat  near  them  and,  after 
the  sentences  of  relaxation  were  pronounced,  he  was  to  leave  the 
church  for  a  place  agreed  upon,  where  the  convicts  were  to  be 
brought  to  him,  when  he  sentenced  them  and  executed  the  sen- 
tences.* 

Thas  came  to  an  end  the  gorgeous  general  public  autos  in  which, 
during  its  more  prosperous  days,  the  Inquisition  liad  made  so 
profoimd  an  impression  on  the  imaginations  of  men.  Thenceforth, 
no  matter  how  many  living  beings  anil  effigies  were  consigned  to 
the  quemadero,  the  ceremony  was  conducted  within  tlie  sacred 
precincts  of  a  church,  in  a  sim|)ler  and  more  economical  fashion. 
The  great  autos  of  Majorca,  in  1691,  in  which  so  many  unfortunates 
perished,  were  held  in  the  church  of  San  Domingo.  Yet  still 
there  was  elaboration  of  display.  A  writer,  in  1724,  giving  an 
account  of  the  autos  celebrateil  in  Seville  since  1719,  is  vastly 
more  concerned  with  enumerating  the  names  of  officials  and 
familiars,  with  descriliiiig  the  ceremonial  and  flilating  upon  the 
crimson  velvet  chairs  an<l  cushions  and  canopies  embroidered  in 
gold  and  silver  and  the  diamond  badges  worn  by  the  function- 
aries, than  with  the  real  work  of  the  tribunal,  grim  and  cruel  though 
it  continued  to  be,' 

These  gauds  might  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Inquisitors,  but  the 
old  attractiveness  of  the  imposing  public  ceremonial  had  vanished. 
The  population  no  longer  poured  in  from  all  the  surrounding 
distrct,  camping  out  in  the  fields,  in  the  vast  crowds  described 
with  so  much  pride  in  the  relatiotis  of  tlie  great  autos.  Wlien  we 
remember  the  thousand  familiars  and  officials  in  Logrono,  and 
the  grandees  who  eagerly  competed  for  positions  of  honor  in  the 
processions,  we  can  estimate  the  change  that  compelled  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Seville  tribunal,  in  1729.     It  denounced  the  luke- 

»  Arehivo  dfi  Siiruincaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  42,  fol,  291,  308. 
'  Bibl.  nacioaal,  MSS.,  R,  128. 
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warmnpss  of  the  familiars  in  accompanying  ite  processionp,  whereby 
it  wa.s  losing  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  eompared  unfavorably 
with  the  public  demonstrations  of  the  Audiencia  and  civic  authori- 
ties. It  was  with  this  object  that  the  familiars  had  lieen  so  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  and  had  been  favored  with  so  many  privi- 
leges and  exemptions.  Besides  the  occasional  autos,  tlie  tribunal 
made  salidas^  or  processions,  on  five  principal  feasts  of  the  year, 
and  it  ordered  the  Herniandad  tie  San  Petlro  Martir  to  nominate 
eight  familiars,  from  among  whom  it  would  S(4ect  four,  two  to 
accompany  it  on  the  regular  salidas  and  two  for  the  autos,  with 
threats  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  neglect  of  duty.* 

Yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  from  this  that  fanaticism 
was  extinct.  At  the  Llerena  auto  of  June  25,  1752,  there  were 
six  effigies  of  fugitives  to  he  burnt  and  one  of  a  deatl  woman  with 
her  bones.  It  had  always  been  the  custom  to  have  these  borne 
in  the  procession  anil  to  the  brasero  by  carriers  of  the  lowest  class, 
drawn  from  the  hospital  for  vagrants,  who  were  paiti  for  the  service 
but,  on  this  occasion,  it  chanced  that  none  of  these  could  be  had. 
The  inquisitors  were  greatly  exercised  and,  as  a  last  expedient, 
they  representeil  to  the  Lieutenant-governor,  Don  Manuel  de  la 
Fuente  y  Davila,  that  this  was  an  exalted  religious  duty  which  the 
noblest  might  be  proud  to  perform,  and  they  offere<l  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  hnjuisition  would  carry  the  cdigies  to  the  church  and 
then  to  the  secular  magistrate,  if  Don  Manuel  and  other  nobles 
would  bear  them  thence  to  the  brasero.  Don  Manuel  assented 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  Governor,  the  Marquis  of 
Torre  Mexia  and  other  nobles;  the  ofTicials  were  persuaded  to  do 
their  share,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  the  old  custom,  so  derogatory 
to  the  sacretlness  of  the  function,  was  successfully  discarded. 
The  procession  to  the  brasero  was  a  triumphal  march,  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  with  the  escort  of  all  the  troops  that  could  be 
assembled.^ 

Notwithstanding  such  occasional  burst*!  of  zeal,  the  glory  of  the 
Inquisition  was  rapidly  departing  and,  with  the  extermination  of 
the  few  remaining  Jiidaizers,  its  functions  continuously  dwindled. 
In  the  Toledo  tribunal,  the  last  auto  held  in  a  church  was  on 
March  7,  1778,  for  a  single  penitent  condenme*!  to  vergiienza  for 
sorcery.  Aft^r  that,  to  the  close  of  tlie  century,  it  had  but  nine 
autillos,  alt  held  in  the  audience-chamber,  somelime-s  with  open 


I 


'  Archive  de  AlcaU,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544'  (Lib.  9), 
'  Ibidem. 
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and  sometimes  with  closetl  cloors^  and  in  each  of  them  there  was 
but  a  single  penitent.  Five  of  the  cases  were  for  propositions, 
two  for  solicitation  in  the  confessional,  one  for  bigamy,  and  one 
for  administering  sacraments  without  priests'  orders.*  To  this 
had  shrunk  the  activity  of  a  once  prominent  triljunal  and  with  this 
shrinkage  the  power  to  impress  the  popular  imagination  with  its 
imposing  demonstrations. 


There  is  one  aspect  of  the  auto  de  fe  which  reflects  the  intensity 
of  Spanish  fanaticism  in  a  most  suggestive  manner.  When  the 
Spaniard  regarded  it  as  a  celebration  fitted  for  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
or  as  a  spectacular  entertainment  acceptable  to  distinguishe(i 
national  guests,  he  did  so  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  highest 
exhibition  of  piety,  and  a  service  to  God,  glorious  to  the  land  which 
organized  it^  an<i  stimulating  the  devotion  of  all  ]mrticipants. 
Probably  no  autos  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  for  the  stern  aufl  rapid  work  of  the  period  scarce  admitted 
of  the  pageantry  re(iui.site  to  adapt  the  spectacle  to  royal  courtli- 
ness, and  the  Biu-gun(iian  fashions  had  not  superseded  the  ancient 
Castilian  siniplicity.  None  of  their  successors,  however,  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  were  without  such  a  testimonial  of  pious 
loyalty.  When,  in  1528,  Charleys  V  passed  through  \'alencia,  there 
was  celebrated  in  his  honor  an  auto,  in  wliich  there  were  thirteen 
men  and  women  relaxeil  in  person,  besides  ten  in  efhgy.^  In 
1560,  the  Toledo  tribunal  contributed  an  auto,  with  several  relaxa- 
tions, to  the  joyous  eelebratinn  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  TI  with 
Isahelle  de  \'alois,  daughter  of  Henry  II  of  France.  It  was  a 
notable  spectacle,  for  the  royal  wedding  and  the  meeting  of  the 
C6rtea  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  young  Don  Carlos  brought  to 
Toledo  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  Spain.^  Wlien,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1564,  Philip  was  in  Barcelona  for  the  Catalan  Cortex,  an 
auto  was  arranged  in  his  honor,  in  which  there  were  eight  relaxa- 
tions in  person  ami  numerous  condemnatioriH  to  the  galleys. 
They  were  mostly  Frenchmen  whom  Saint-Sulpice,  the  French 
ambassaflor,  had  vainly  sought  to  protect/ 

The  accession  of  Philip  III  was  celebrated  by  an  auto  at  Toledo, 
March  ti,  ItiOO,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  his  (jueen,  Margarita 


^  Archivo  hist.  nacio»ul,  Inq,  de  Toledo,  Log.  1. 
'  Danvila  y  Collttdo,  I'jxpiilsion  de  los  Moriscos,  p 
■  Llorenie,  Hist.  crit.»  Cap.  xxrv^  Art.  1,  n.  2. 
*  Guchard,  Don  Carlos  vl  Philippe  II,  I,  106^7. 
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of  Austria^  the  Duke  of  Lerina  and  all  the  court,  where  Phili[>  took 
the  oath  to  protect  and  favor  the  Holy  Office.  Toledo  had  but 
few  culprits,  as  it  had  held  an  auto  the  year  before,  but  a  total  of 
foi*ty-sL\  were  accuisnilat^^d  by  drawing  upon  Cordoba,  Granada, 
Cuenca,  Llerena,  Valladolid  an<l  Seville.  There  were  but  two 
relaxations  in  effigy  atui  one  in  pers{jn — llie  latter  beting  a  Hugue- 
not nanied  Jacques  Finzon,  whom  the  Granada  tribunal  had  been 
leisurely  enileavoring  to  wean  from  his  heresy  for  a  couple  of 
year,s.  He  was  needed  to  complete  the  attraction  ai  Toledo,  and 
hia  trial  was  concluded  so  hurriedly  that  the  Suprenia  ordered 
his  transfer  thither  before  it  had  received  for  confirmation  the 
vote  condemning  him,  so  the  sentence  was  made  out  in  blank 
and  sent  after  him  for  the  Toledan  inquisitors  to  sign.  As  he  ia 
characterized  as  pertinacious  he  was  prolmhly  burnt  alive.*  The 
great  auto  of  Madrid,  in  1632,  was  held  there  by  the  special  order 
of  tiie  kingj  in  celebration  of  the  recovery  from  confinement  of 
Isabelle  de  Bourbon,  wife  of  Philip  IV,  and  was  graced  with  the 
presence  of  both  and  of  their  son  Don  Carlos.  There  were  thirty- 
seven  penitents  liesides  seven  relaxations  in  person  and  two  in 
effigy.^  The  revolted  Catalans,  who  had  given  themselves  to 
France,  took  the  same  means  of  honoring  the  Viceroy  Condt?,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Paris,  by  an  auto  celebrated  Novem- 
ber 7,  1647.  in  which  there  were  two  relaxations  in  person  and 
two  in  effigy.'  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  crowning  glory  at 
Madrid,  June  30,  1(>S(),  which  fitly  ended  the  long  series  of  aulas 
puhlicos  generates,  was  to  honor  the  marriage  of  the  young  Carlos 
n  with  Louise  Marie  ii'Orli^ans.  There  were  sixty-seven  peni- 
tents an<l  tifty-one  relaxations,  of  which  nineteen  were  in  person. 
A  compafiia  de  la  Zarza  was  formerl,  numbering  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  with  Francisco  de  Salcedo  as  captain.  On  June 
2Sth  they  were  taken  to  the  puerta  de  Alcala,  where  each  man  was  i 
furnished  with  a  fagot.  Then  they  marched  to  the  royal  palace,  fl 
where  Salcedo  took  a  fagot,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose^  ™ 
and  handed  it  to  the  Duke  of  Pastrana,  who  carried  it  to  the  king, 
Carlos  with  his  own  hands  bore  it  to  his  queen  and  exhibiteil  it 
and  then  sent  it  back  by  Pastrana  with  the  message  that  it  should 
be  taken  in  his  name  to  the  brasero  and  be  the  first  that  was  thrown 


»  MSS.  of  U!>mrv  of  VnW.  of  Halle.  Yc.20,T.  I;  Tom.  Vm. 

'  Moro,  Auto  de  la  Koe  (Madrid,  lti32). 

•  PareU,  Sucesos  de  Catalufia  (Mem.  hist,  wpafiol,  XXIV,  297). 
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upon  the  fire.*  The  religious  training  of  the  young  monarch  had 
evidently  not  been  neglected.  It  was  an  earnest  of  better  things 
in  store  for  Spain  when,  in  1701,  Philip  V  refused  to  be  present  at 
an  auto  general  proposed  to  be  celebrated  in  honor  of  his  accession, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned.' 

We  have  thus  considered  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition 
and  its  general  methods  of  action.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine 
the  apphcation  of  those  methods  to  the  various  classes  of  offenders 
subjected  to  its  extensive  jurisdiction. 


*  Olmo,  Relacion  del  Auto,  p.  47. 

*  lioiente^  Hist.  crft.  Cap.  xl,  Art.  1,  n.  3. — Vicente  de  la  Fuente,  Hist,  ecle- 
ri&fltica  de  Espaffa,  III,  37S. — "  Preparose  un  atUo  de  fe  para  obsequiar  al  Rey, 
pues  habian  Uegado  los  aulas  &  aer  un  obligado  de  todas  las  fiestas  r^gias,  como 
los  toros  y  los  fuegos  artificiales.  Felipe  V  se  neg6  por  primera  vez  i  ooncurrir 
&  eUos;  mas  adelante  se  le  vio  asistir  &  uno  (1720)." 
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JEWS. 

As  the  apostasy  of  the  enforced  converts  from  Judaism  was  the 
proximate  eause  of  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Holy  Office, 
go  they  continue<l  to  be  ahnost  the  exclusive  object  of  its  energies, 
imtil  the  similar  treatment"  of  the  Moors  created,  in  the  Moriscos, 
a  class  with  even  greater  claims  on  its  soUcitude.  The  rooting 
out  of  the  latter,  however,  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  so  complete  that  they  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
records  of  the  tribunals,  while  the  Jewish  New  Christians  remained, 
and,  for  more  than  another  century  provided  the  major  portion  of 
their  more  serious  work. 

It  had  been  easy,  since  1391,  to  compel  baptism  by  the  alter- 
natives of  exile  or  death,  hut  it  hatl  never  been  deemed  necessary 
to  supplement  this  by  instruction  in  the  new  faith,  or  by  efforts 
to  effect  a  real  conversion/'  When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  the  Converses  were  Christians  only  in 
name,  terrorism  was  the  sole  method  that  suggested  itself  of  accom- 
plishing the  great  task  of  securing  the  desired  unity  of  faith. '  So, 
when  the  expulsion  of  1492,  filled  the  land  with  a  new  multitude 
of  neophytes,  there  was  the  same  disregard  of  the  duty  of  per- 
suasion and  instruction.  The  only  utterances  on  the  subject  seem 
to  assume  that  they  would  in  some  way  instruct  and  fortify  them- 
selves in  their  new  religion.  When,  in  1496,  a  royal  pragmdtica 
forbade  them  for  three  years  to  farm  the  royal  revenues,  the  reason 
alleged  was  that  such  occupation  would  distract  them  from  obtain- 
ing due  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine.  In  1499,  the  Suprema 
oniered  that  the  Conversos  anterior  to  1492  should  live  scattered 
among  Old  Christians,  wliile  the  recent  ones  should  be  separated 
from  their  rabbis,  living  by  themselves  in  towns  and  strengthening 
their  faith  by  punctual  attendance  on  divine  service.*     It  was  not 


>  Amador  de  los  Kios,  Hist,  de  los  Judlos,  III,  381-3. 
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until  1500  that  it  bethought  itself  to  provide  that  all  the  banished 
Jews  who  retiirnod,  claiming  to  bo  baptized,  must  exhibit  certifi- 
cates of  baptism  for  themselves  and  their  cliildren;  they  must 
observe  the  feasts  and  attend  mass  and  sermons,  and  all  rhihlren, 
over  six  years  of  age,  must,  within  six  months,  know  the  four 
prayers,  the  seven  mortal  sins  and  the  confession  of  faith/  When 
the  enforced  conversion  of  the  Moriscos  created  an  even  greater 
muhitude  of  nominal  Christians,  there  were  a  few  ef[ually  ineffec- 
tive instructions  i.ssue<i  as  to  both  classes,  to  which  little  attention 
was  paid.  The  simplicity  of  belief  in  the  adequacy  of  these 
measures  was  apparently  grounded  on  faith  in  the  elTectiveness 
of  the  inquisitorial  process,  of  which  we  have  incidentally  seen  so 
many  illustrations  during  the  early  period. 

That  confidence  continued  unabated,  anti  the  enforcement  of 
uniformity  in  this  fashion  was  followeii  energetically,  with  only 
such  intermissions  as  might  arise  from  the  lack  of  accessible 
material,  or  from  indolence  in  searching  for  it.  Where  there  was 
zeal  there  was  little  scruple,  as  appears  from  a  letter  addresse<l, 
about  1540,  by  the  tribunal  of  Llerena  to  all  the  inquisitors  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  had  arrested  tw{*nty-one  persons,  in  adili- 
tion  to  three  fugitives  and  two  deceased,  on  suspicion — probably 
because  they  were  on  their  way  to  Portugal — and  it  now  asked 
to  have  all  the  registers  of  the  Peninsula  ransacked  for  evidence 
to  justify  their  prosecution.'  We  have  had  occasion  to  see  how 
slender  was  the  proof  required  for  tliis — the  slightest  atlherence 
to  any  of  the  ancestral  customs  of  j!nlaism,  whether  of  religious 
significance  or  not,  sufficed,  and  Hsts  of  these  observances  were 
carefully  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  inquisitors.  The  more 
obvious,  such  as  the  avoidance  of  pork  and  lanl,  the  removal  of 
fat  from  meat,  the  observance  of  tlij^  Sabbath  l>y  changing  linen, 
lighting  lamps  and  abstaining  from  work,  the  killing  of  fowls  by 
decollation,  the  keeping  of  stated  fasts,  eating  meat  in  Lent  juiii 
the  like,  were  known  of  all  men,  and  perpetual  watch  was  kept 
by  Old  Christians  on  the  households  of  Conversos,  so  that  all 
fiuch  lapses  were  eagerly  reported  to  the  tribunals,  as  refjuired  by 
the  Edicts  of  Faith.  They  furnished  ample  ground  for  suspicion, 
justifying  arrest  and  trial,  when  inquisitorial  methods  insured 
that  no  lurking  Judaic  tendencies  could  escape  detection. 


*  Archive  dc  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  108. 

*  Arohivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  dc  Vatfiicia,  Leg.  389. 
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An  illustrative  case  was  that  of  Elvira  del  Campo,  tried  at  Toledo 
in  1567.  Sho  was  of  coiiverso  tlescent  and  wa«  married  to  Alonso 
de  Moya,  a  scrivener  of  Madridt^jns,  who  seems  to  Imve  been  an 
Old  Cliristian.  According  to  witnos^es  who  had  Uvctl  with  her 
as  servants,  or  were  her  near  neighbors,  she  went  to  mass  and 
confession  and  pave  all  outward  sign  of  being  a  good  Cliristian; 
she  was  kind  and  charitable,  but  she  would  not  eat  pork  and, 
when  she  cooked  it  for  the  household,  she  handled  it  with  a  rag 
so  as  not  to  touch  it,  which  she  explained  by  saying  that  she  had 
a  throat-trouble  which  made  it  ihsagree  with  her,  and  that  handling 
it  made  her  hands  smell.  There  was  a  little  cumulative  evidence 
about  putting  on  clean  linen  on  Saturdays  and  not  working,  but 
this  was  in.signiiieant  and  the  case  rested  on  pork.  The  chief 
witnesses  were  two  of  her  husband's  employees,  Pedro  de  Liano 
and  Alonso  Col!a<los,  who  lived  in  tlie  iifjuse,  and  llscir  cvi<!ence 
went  much  into  tletail  as  to  their  spying  about  tlie  kitchen,  peeping 
into  cnpboartls,  and  watching  all  the  details  of  her  housekeeping. 
Liano  testifipd  that  once  he  and  Collatios  talked  about  her  putting 
a  leg  of  nuitttin  into  water  to  soak  over  night,  when  CoUailos  said 
he  thought  there  was  some  Jewish  ceremony  in  this,  and  it  would 
pleAse  him  nuich  to  know  it,  for  he  would  accuse  her  to  the  Infjui- 
sition,  as  he  was  on  bad  termw  with  her.  Yet  Collados,  before  the 
tribunal,  concluded  his  testimony  by  saying  that  he  wished  her 
well  for  her  good  treatment  of  him,  (hat  he  held  her  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  because  she  went  to  mass  atul  spoke  ill  of  no  one  and 
was  very  reserved,  rarely  leaving  her  home  and  talking  with  but 
few  people. 

I'^lvira  was  arrested  early  in  July,  and  at  first  her  trial  was  pushed 
with  speed,  as  she  was  pregnant,  but  her  confinement,  August  31st, 
caused  a  delay  of  three  months.  She  a(hnilfed  not  eating  pork, 
but  attributetl  this  In  medical  advice,  for  a  disease  communicated 
to  her  by  her  husband,  which  she  desire*!  to  conceal.  Little  stress 
was  lai<i  on  the  other  charges  and  she  strenuoasly  asserted  her 
orthodoxy.  Of  the  twelv^^  witnesses  against  her  she  identified 
six,  but  her  effort  t-o  disable  them  for  enmity  failed,  except  as 
regarded  the  two  most  <lamaging  ones,  CoIUkIos  ami  Diego  Her- 
ndndez.  Of  thirteen  witnesses  for  character,  con.sisting  of  eccle- 
siastics and  neighbors,  all  l)ut  one — who  professed  ignorance — 
gave  emphatic  testimony  as  to  her  being  a  good  Christian,  attentive 
and  regular  in  all  religious  duties,  obedient  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Church,  and  in  no  way  the  object  of  suspicion.    There  was  evi- 
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dently  nothing  to  do  but  to  torture  her.  This,  as  we  have  seen 
above  (p.  24)  was  administered  twice,  and  resulted  in  her 
stating  that  when  she  was  eleven  years  old  her  mother  had 
told  her  not  to  eat  pork  and  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  she  knew 
this  to  be  against  the  Christian  Law — but,  as  her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  eleven  years  old,  we  can  not  unreasonably 
doubt  its  truth.  The  next  day  a  ratification  was  obtained  in  the 
shape  that  her  not  eating  pork,  changing  her  chemise  and  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath,  were  in  pursuance  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  taught 
her  by  her  mother;  she  had  never  mentioned  this  to  anyone,  for 
her  father  would  have  killed  her  and  she  fesred  her  husband. 

On  the  strength  of  tliis,  in  the  eonsulta  de  fe,  there  was  one 
fanatic  who  voted  her  relaxation,  but  the  rest  agreed  upon  recon- 
niUation  with  its  disabilities,  confiscation  and  three  years  of  prison 
and  sanbenito,  which  were  duly  imposed  in  an  auto  of  June  13, 
1568,  but,  in  a  Uttle  more  than  six  months,  the  imprisonment  was 
commuted  to  spiritual  penances,  and  she  was  told  to  go  where 
she  chose.  Thus,  besides  the  horrors  of  her  trial,  she  was  b^gared 
and  ruined  for  life,  and  an  ineffaceable  stain  was  cast  upon  her 
kiiitlred  and  descendants.  What  became  of  the  infant  born  in 
prison  is  not  recordeti,  hut  presumably  it  was  fortunate  enough 
to  die.  Trivial  as  may  seem  the  details  of  such  a  trial,  they  are 
not  without  importance  as  a  sample  of  what  was  occupying  the 
tribunals  of  all  Spain,  and  they  raise  the  interesting  question 
whether  in  truth  the  inquisitors  beUeved  what  they  assumed  in 
the  public  sentence,  that  they  had  been  laboring  to  rescue  Elvira 
from  the  errors  an(i  darkne&s  of  her  apostasy  anci  to  save  her  soul. 
The  minute  points  on  which  the  fate  of  the  accused  might  de])end 
are  illustrated  by  the  insistence  with  which  they  dwell  on  her 
abstinence  from  pork,  on  her  refusal  to  eat  buttered  cakes,  on  her 
a**e  of  two  ste wing-pots,  and  on  the  time  at  which  slie  changed 
her  chemise  and  baked  her  bread.' 

Subjected,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  ceaseless  espionage  of  ser- 
vants and  neighbors  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pitiless  zeal  of  the 
tribunals,  even  the  heroic  obstinacy  of  Judaism,  wliich  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  countless  miseries  of  the  Dispersion,  gradually 
succumbed  to  this  all-pervading  persecution,  so  ceaselessly  and 
relentlessly  applied.  As  generation  succeeded  generation,  with 
no  hope  of  relief,  tliis  unrenaitting  pressure  seemed  gradually 

'  Arcliivo  hiflt.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  12S.  For  illuatration  of  the 
triTial  e\idence  which  justified  prosecution  for  Judaism  see  Vol,  II,  p.  £66w 
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to  be  attaining  its  object.  The  prosecutions  for  Judaism  com- 
menced to  diminish  sensibly,  Valencia  had  ii  large  converse 
population  and,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  trials  avera<?ed  between  thirty  and  forty  a  year.  Then  came 
the  enforced  baptism  of  the  Moors,  who  for  some  time  furnished 
a  predi)niiTiarit  contingent.  The  hitter  were  temporarily  released 
from  iiu|uisitorial  jurisdiction  in  1540,  and,  during  the  three  years, 
1541,  1542  and  1543,  there  was  not  a  single  trial  for  heresy.  In 
154ti  they  were  again  relieved  from  the  Inquisition  and,  in  the 
following  sixteen  years,  until  1562,  the  total  number  of  trials  for 
heresy  was  but  forty-eight— in  fact,  in  the  ten  years  between 
1550  and  1560,  there  were  but  two,  showing  that  Judaism  there 
liad  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  inquisitorial  activity.^  In 
Toledo,  which  included  Madritl,  during  the  sixteen  years,  1575- 
1590  inclusive,  there  were  but  twenty-three  cases.'  In  1565,  an 
auto  at  Seville  presented  seventy-four  penitents  without  one  Juda- 
izer,  and  there  were  none  in  a  Cuenca  auto  of  ]  585  in  which  figured 
twenty-one  Moriscos.'  Even  as  early  as  1558,  when  the  Suprema 
was  magnifying  its  services  to  obtain  from  Paul  IV  the  grant  of 
prebends,  it  admitted  that  for  some  years  there  had  been  but 
few  Judaizers  found,  but  it  alluded  vaguely  to  stjnie  recent  dis- 
coveries of  them  in  Murcia,  who  would  soon  be  punished.*  In 
fact,  not  long  afterward,  Paolo  Tiepolo,  the  Venetian  envoy, 
alludes  to  the  arrest  in  Murcia  of  a  large  number  of  Jews.' 

Coincident  with  thia  diminution  of  material  for  per.secution, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  to  resort  to  milder  methods, 
attributable  perha[js  lo  an  expectation  that  Judaism  would  ere 
long  disappear.  In  1567,  Pius  V,  at  the  request  of  Philip  II, 
empowered  Inquisitor-general  Espinosa,  for  three  years,  to  have 
the  Judaizing  New  Christians  of  Murcia  and  Alcaraz  absolved, 
either  lutlilicly  or  privately,  with  a  salutary  and  benignant,  but 
not  pecuniary,  penance;  clerics,  however,  were  not  to  be  habili- 
taterl  to  obtain  orders  or  benefices."  There  is  a  story  that  Dom 
Joao  Soares,  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  made 


'  Archivo  hiat.  nacional,  Tnq.  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  98. 
»  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  I. 

*  Archivo  de  .Simancas.  Inq.,  Lng.  787;  Leg.  1157,  fol.  155. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  177. 
»  Relation!  Venete,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  19. 
'  Bularin  do.  la  Orden  de  Santiafro,  Lib.  Ill,  fn].  109,  1 !  1 . — Arcliivo  de  Siman- 

cae,  Inq.,  Lib.  926,  fol.  129.— Archivo  dc  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Leg.  1049. 
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a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  course  of  wliich,  at  Cyprus,  he 

met  many  l^paaish  and  Portuguese  refugees,  from  whom  he 
gatheretl  information  which  he  communicated  to  the  tribunal  of 
Llerenu,  resvilling  in  the  deieetion  of  many  .ludaizers  in  Extre- 
madura.'  They  were  treateil  like  those  of  Murcia,  for  Philip, 
in  1573,  obtained  from  Gref^ory  XIII  a  l)rief  simiiar  to  that  of 
1567,  for  the  benefit  of  the  JuJaizers  of  the  tlistrict  of  Llerena, 
except  that  the  faculty  was  limited  to  cmt*  year."  Even  greater 
privileges  were  granted,  in  a  brief  obtained  by  Philip,  in  1597,  to 
the  Judaizers  of  Eeija  and  its  district,  for  iiol  only  were  they  to 
be  absolvetl  like  those  of  Murcia,  but  all  prisoners  uiulcr  trial  were 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  pardon,  with  no  note  of  infamy  on  them- 
selves or  their  descendants,  and  this  time  of  grace  was  to  endure 
for  four  years.'  These  may  not  have  been  the  only  instances  of 
such  favors,  and  they  indicate  a  tendency  towards  an  entire  change 
of  policy.  That  there  was  hopefulness  that  the  Inquisition  was 
accomplishitig  its  work  is  seen  in  n  careful  stute  paper  drawn 
up  for  the  Suprema,  in  1595,  by  a  distinguished  prelate,  Juan 
Bautista  Pc'toz,  Bishop  of  Se^orbe,  who  felt  juHlitied  in  assuming 
that  the  baptized  Jews  remaining  in  Spain,  after  the  expulsion  of 
1491^,  had  now  become  good  Christians,  except  one  here  and  there, 
and  that  their  Law  was  forgotten.* 

In  this  the  goiul  bishnji  \va>;  careful  in  limit  his  praise  to  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  been  baptized  a  century  before, 


^  Vici'nt*  (la  CoHta  Mattos,  Brt'vc  Discurso  contra  a  Perfidia  do  Judaismo, 
fol.  10(1  (Lisboa,  1623). 

*  Bulario  de  la  Orden  dp  Santiago,  Lib.  W',  fol.  5. — Arohivo  de  SimancaSy 
Inq.,  Lib.  926,  fol,  127. 

»  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago^  Lib.  IV,  fol,  130. 

The  district  of  Galicia  would  worn  to  I>e  an  exception  to  this,  probably  arising 
from  llie  lalfuese  of  Lh"*  urbanization  of  the  tribunni  of  Santiago.  Jews  thore 
had  btvn  qnile  numprons,  wealthy  and  re.spected,  and  there  had  not  been  time 
to  enforw  their  conversion  or  extennination.  The  severity  of  Ihc  tribunal 
earned  for  it  the  reputation  of  the  most  cruel  in  Spiiin  and,  pitiless  as  was  that 
of  Portugal,  many  Galiciun  Conversos  took  refuge  tliere.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  centurj'  Inquisitor  Pedro  P^-niz  Gamarra  acquirud  for  hiniaelf  an  infamous 
distinction  by  liis  relentless  activity,  and  the  archbishop  and  chapter  protested 
publicly  against  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal.  Its  rapacity  was  rewarded 
with  abundant  confiscations.  We  hemr  of  Mf'iidez  of  Valdeorras,  wliose  estate 
was  reckoned  at  more  than  10,000  ducatH,  of  that  of  Antonia  de  Saravia  at 
233.7*^7  reales  and  of  Marcial  Pereira  at  303.444. — Benito  F.  Alonso,  Los  Judios 
en  Orense,  pp.  8,  26,  28-30.  32  (Oronse,  1904). 

*  Arcliivo  de  Simtuicaa,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  205,  fol.  3, 
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three  full  generations  having  passtni  under  the  chastening  hands 
of  the  Holy  Office,  He  evidently  was  aware  that  a  now  factor 
had  been  injected  into  the  rehgious  problem — a  factor  wliich  was 
to  give  the  Inquisition  oceupation  for  nearly  a  century  anri  a  half 
more.  This  was  due  to  tlie  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II, 
in  1580,  Although  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  merely 
dynastic,  and  their  separate  organizations  were  preserved,  the 
facility  of  intercourse  which  followed  led  to  a  large  emigration 
of  New  Cliristians  from  the  poorer  to  the  richer  land.  They  had 
not  been  exposed  as  long  as  their  Spanish  brethren  to  inquisi- 
t-orial  rigor  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  crypto-Jews.  Tlie 
fresh  justification  which  they  afforded  for  the  activity  of  the 
Inquisition,  after  the  suppression  of  s[)asmodic  Protestantism  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  aiul  the  part  w^hich  they  played  in 
Spanish  Judaism  seem  to  require  a  brief  review  of  the  curious 
history  of  the  early  Port^ugnese  In(]uisition.  It  also  affords  an 
insight  into  the  relations  between  the  New  Christians  and  the 
Holy  See,  and  thus  throws  a  reflected  light  on  the  struggles  of 
Ferdinand  an<l  Charles  V  with  tlie  curia. ^  ^— 

We  have  seen  (Vol.  I,  pj).  \^7,  140)  the  reception  by  Joao  II 
of  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Portugal  at  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion and  their  kindly  treatment  by  King  Manoel  at  his  accession  in 
1495.  In  contracting  marriage,  however,  with  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  ami  Isaliella,  the  condition  was  imposed  on  him  of 
expelling  all  refugees  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  and,  untler  this  impulsion,  secoiuled  by  his  confessor 
the  Frade  Jorje  Vogado,  he  issued  a  general  ei[iet  of  expulsion, 
excepting  children  under  fourteen,  who  were  torn  from  their 
parents — a  measure  which  caused  the  most  deplorable  distress, 
many  of  the  Jews  slaying  their  offspring  rather  than  surrender 
them  to  be  brought  up  as  Christians.  Hy  various  devices  the 
departure  of  the  exiled  was  delayed,  until  after  the  time  when 
they  incvirretl  the  alternative  of  slavery,  and  thustliey  were  coerced 
to  accept  baptism.  To  temper  this,  Manoel  granted,  May  30, 
1497,  that  for  twenty  years  they  should  be  exempt  from  perse- 


I 


*  Ample  authentic  material  exists  for  this  in  t!ie  twelve  volumes  of  the  Corpo 
Diptomaiico  Portit/fitex  (LiH!>oa,  IS62-l902)^nmteriiil  of  which  Hrrctilano  had 
skilfully  utilized  n  portion  in  his  classical  Da  Oriijem  r  Efftabclecimenio  da  Intfui- 
sicAo  em  Porlugai  (htshoa,  1854).  Some  f^aps  in  this  Imve  ]>een  filled  by  A. 
Ronchini,  in  his  Giovanni  III  di  PortogaUo,  U  Cardinal  Silva  e  Vlnquisitions 
(Modena,  1S79). 
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cution;  that  suhsequontly  all  accusations  of  Judaism  should  be 
brouglit  within  twenty  days  of  the  acts  charged;  that  the  trial 
shouJd  be  conducted  under  ordinary  secidar  procedure,  and  that 
confiscations  should  enure  to  the  heirs.  Moreover,  he  promised 
never  to  legislate  for  them  as  a  distinct  race/ 

This  latter  pledge  was  soon  broken,  by  edicts  of  April  21  and 
22,  1499,  forbidding  theni  to  \vxi\v  the  kingdom  without  royal 
permission  and  prohibiting  the  purchase  from  them  of  lands  or 
bills  of  exchange.  Popular  aversion  inci'eased  and  culminated 
in  the  awful  Lisbon  massacre  of  150(>,  This  wrought  a  revulttion 
of  feeling:  in  1507  the  restrictive  laws  of  1499  were  repealed; 
the  New  Christians  were  allowed  freely  to  trade  and  to  come  and 
go;  they  were  in  all  things  assimilated  to  the  natives,  and  were 
entitled  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  In  1512  the  twenty 
years^  exemption  was  extended  to  15*^,  and  although,  in  1515, 
Dora  Manoel  applied  to  Leo  X  for  the  introduction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, on  the  request  l)ehig  delayed  the  matter  was  dropped  and 
was  not  revived.  Until  Manoel  s  death,  in  1521,  the  New  Cluis- 
tians  thus  enjoyed  toleration  and  flourished  accordingly.  They 
grew  rich  and  prosperous,  they  intermarried  with  the  noblest 
houses,  and  they  largely  entered  the  Church.  Externally  their 
religious  observance  was  unimpeachable,  and  Portugal  naturally 
became  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Spanish  Conversos,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  restrictions  on  such  immigration,  enacted  in  1503,  were 
rigidly  observed.^ 

Hia  successor,  Dom  Joao  III,  a  youth  of  20,  was  a  fanatic  of 
narrow  nund  and  limited  intelligence,  but  the  influence  of  Manoel's 
counsellors,  who  cDntinued  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  procured, 
between  1522  and  1524,  the  confirmation  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  late  king.  Ecclesiastical  pressure  and  popular  prejutlice, 
however,  made  themselves  felt  and,  in  1524,  a  secret  in<juest 
brought  the  testimony  of  pari.sh  priests  that  the  New  Christiana 
were  suspected  of  being  Christians  only  in  name.*  Then  Joao's 
marriage,  in  1525,  with  Catalina,  sinter  of  Charles  V — the  only 
Portuguese  queen  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  State — 
brought  a  powerful  influence  to  bear;  the  growing  strength  of 


'  Usorii  de  Rebus  Emmanurlis  Lib.  I. — Montetro,  Historia  da  S.  InqiiisiyAo 
de  PortuRa],  Liv.  IT,  c.  43  — Amndor  de  los  Rios,  III,  358,  360,  614-15.— Uer- 
culano,  I,  113-14,  116-18.  124-30. 

»  Herculaiio.  I,  133.  153-1.  158-9,  164-8. 

"  Herculano,  I,  179,  189-90. 
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these  tendencies  gradually  overcame  considerations  of  plighted 
faith  and,  early  in  1531,  Dr.  Brds  Neto,  the  ambassador  at  Rome, 
was  instructed  to  procure  secretly  from  C!en»enl  VII  briefs  estab- 
lishing in  Pdrtugal  an  Inquisilion  on  the  Spanish  model.  We 
have  seen  in  Spain  the'  objections  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  royal 
contrtil  of  the  institution  and  to  the  abandonment  (tf  all  share  in 
the  confiscations,  and  these  probably  explain  the  delays  which 
postponeilj  until  December  17th^  the  issue  of  a  brief  conferring  on 
the  royal  nomineCj  Frade  Diogo  da  Silva^  the  requisite  faculties  as 
inquisitor-general.  This  was  followerlj  January  13,  1532  by  one 
ordering  him  to  iLssume  the  office;  the  two  reached  Lisbon  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  it  seems  to  have  lieen  fearetl  that  their  pubhr-alioii  wouUl 
lead  to  an  immediate  exodus  of  the  New  Christians,  and  they  were 
kept  secret  until  laws  could  be  framed  rex-iving,  with  additional 
rigor,  the  edicts  of  1499,  prohibiting,  far  throe  years,  departure 
from  the  kingdom,  the  sale  of  real  estate  and  the  negotiation  of 
bills  of  exchange.  These  were  issued  June  14th,  after  which  tliere 
was  a  pause,  explicable  only  by  the  lavish  employment  of  money 
in  both  Lisbon  and  Home.  The  Ncay  L'lui.stiaiLs  evidently  had 
obtained  knowledge  of  the  threatened  measure ;  nmch  of  the  active 
capital  of  the  kingdom  wa«  in  their  hands,  and  the  danger  called 
for  energetic  work  and  sacrifice.  A  fitting  emissary  to  Rome  was 
found  in  Duarte  da  Paz,  a  Converso  of  no  ordinary  ability, 
energy  and  audacity:  the  king  was  entrusting  him  with  a  mission 
beyon<i  the  bonlers,  under  cover  of  which  he  made  iiis  way  to 
the  papal  court,  w^here  for  ten  years  he  continued  to  act  as  agent 
for  his  felhnvs.  Then,  in  Sf^ptember,  there  eatne  Marco  th^Ha 
Rovere,  Bishop  of  Sinigagha,  sent  as  nuncio  on  this  special  busi- 
ness, who  was  speedily  bought  by  the  New  Christians,  and  they 
probably  won  over  by  the  same  means  the  Frade  Diogo  da  Silva, 
who  complicated  matters  irretrievably  by  refasing  to  accept  the 
office  of  inquisitor-general.  Duarte  da  Pass  also  was  not  idle,  and 
the  confusion  became  inextricable  when,  by  a  brief  of  October 
17th,  Clement  VII  suspended  temporarily  the  one  of  the  previous 
December,  and  prohibited  not  only  da  Silva  but  all  bishops  from 
procce(Jiiig  inquisitorially  against  the  New  Christians/ 
"  As  we  have  seen  in  Spain,  the  curia  recognized  that  here  was 
a  numerous  and  w*»althy  class  of  heretics,  to  whom  it  could  sell 


*  Herculano,  I,  228-S6.— Corpo  Oiplomatioo,  11,335,  338,  409,  410. 
hist6rico  PortuKuez,  I,  253  (Liaboa,  1744). 
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protection  and  then  abandon  them,  until  their  fears  or  their  suffer- 
ings Bhoiild  produce  a  new  harvest.  This  speculation  in  human 
agony  was  all  the  more  undisguised  and  lucrative  that  Portugal 
was  a  comparatively  feeble  kingilom,  which  coidd  be  treated  with 
much  less  ceremony  than  Spain,  and  Joao  III  a  man  of  wholly 
different  type  frcini  Ferilinand  or  Charlt's  \\  wliile  liis  invincible. 
determination  to  have  an  Inquisition  in  his  realm  prolonged  the 
struggle  and  rendered  especially  productive  the  game  of  inclining 
to  either  side  by  turns.  This  was  so  self-evident  that  Joao  abnost 
openly  reproached  Clement  VII  with  it,  an<l  the  committee  of 
Cardinals  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  affair  rejoined  that 
inquisitors  were  ministers  of  Satan  and  inquisitorial  procedure 
a  denial  of  justice.' 

Joao^fi  reproaches  were  justified  when  Clement,  by  a  brief  of 
April  7,  1533,  grarded  what  was  virtiially  a  panion  ftir  all  imst 
offences,  without  disability  to  hohl  office  in  Church  or  State^  while 
those  defamed  for  heresy  could  justify  themselves  before  tlu^  nun- 
cio— a  function  which  he  turned  to  account  for,  when  recalled  in 
1536,  he  was  saiil  to  have  carried  with  him  to  Rome  some  tliirty 
thousand  crowns.  Joao  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  exe- 
cutiott  nf  this  brief,  which  called  forth  from  Clement,  in  July  and 
October,  strenuous  orilers  for  its  enforcement,  followed  by  another 
of  December  18th  suspending  it.  It  became  the  subject  of  active 
negotiation  and  Canlinal  Pucci  or  Santiquatro,  the  "  protector" 
of  Portugal^  suggested  that  it  might  be  modifietl  ami,  in  the 
guise  of  fines,  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  tlucats  be  extorted 
from  the  New  Christians,  to  be  divided  with  the  pope.  In  trans- 
mitting tliis  proposal,  Henrique  de  Menesos,  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador, added  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  curia  without 
money,  for  this  was  all  they  wanted,  and  that  t'lement  was  dis- 
satisfied with  Joao  bceaase  he  had  received  notlung  from  him. 
Clement,  however,  who  was  rapidly  approaeliing  his  vwd^  on  July 
26th,  ordered  the  nuncio  to  overcome  by  excommunication  all 
oppOvsitit)n  to  the  pardon  and  fttrbade  all  prosecution  for  past 
heresies,  moved  to  this,  as  Santitpiatro  told  Paul  III,  by  his  con- 
fessor, who  insisted  that,  as  he  had  received  the  money  of  the 
New  Christians,  he  was  boimd  to  protect  them.^ 

Clement  dietl,  September  25,  1.^34,  and  the  struggle  was  renewed 
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miller  Paul  III,  who  referred  tiie  matter  to  a  commission,  and 
moanwhiic  suspended  the  par<!nu-brief  but  ordered  tliat  a!l  pro- 
secutions must  cease,  for  an  active  episcopal  intjuiisitinn  liad  been 
organized,  which  continued  iUs  operations  in  i.pile  of  the  papal 
conunands.  The  commission  reported  in  favor  of  the  pardon- 
brief  and  of  an  In(|uisitiou  uniler  Umitations,  with  appeals  to 
Rome.  Joao  refused  to  accept  this,  and  a  kill  in  the  negotiations 
occurred,  during  wliich  the  nuncio  della  Rovere  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  New  Christiant^,  ilated  April  24,  1535,  under 
which  the}'  promised  to  pay  to  Paul  III  thirty  thousand  ducats 
if  he  would  prohibit  the  Inquisition,  confining  prosecution  to 
the  bifihops,  who  shoukl  be  limitefi  to  ordinary  criminal  proce<Iure; 
smaller  suma  moreover  were  proviiled  for  less  tlosirable  conces- 
sions. The  curia  honestly  endeavored  to  earn  the  money,  and 
made  several  proponitions  to  Jouo,  which  he  rejectetJ;  then,  on 
November  3d,  a  buH  was  solenmly  published  in  Rome,  renewing 
the  pardon-brief,  annulling  all  trials,  releasing  all  prisoners,  recall- 
ing all  exiles,  removing  all  disabilities,  suspending  all  confis- 
cations, prohibiting  all  future  prosecutions  for  past  ofl'ences,  and 
enforcing  these  provisions  by  excommunication.* 

In  this  Rome  held  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  bargain, 
but  the  New  Chrif^tians  thought  otherwise;  they  declined  to  pay 
the  full  amount,  and  della  Rovere  was  not  able — at  least  so  he 
said — to  remit  more  than  five  thousand  ducats.  Tliis  parsimony 
came  at  an  unfortunate  moment.  Charles  V  was  in  Rome, 
radiant  with  the  glory  of  his  Tunisian  conquest,  and  warmly 
supjjorting  the  demands  af  his  l)rother-in-luw.  Tlie  result  of  this 
was  seen  in  a  brief  of  May  23,  1536,  which  constituted  an  Inquisi- 
tion on  the  Spanish  model,  except  that  for  three  years  the  forms 
of  secular  law  were  to  be  observed,  and  for  ten  years  confiscations 
were  to  pass  to  the  heirs  of  the  convicts.  Diogo  da  Silva  was  to 
be  inquisitor-general,  with  the  right  of  the  king  to  appoint  an 
associate.  Diogo  was  solemnly  invested  with  his  oflQce,  October 
5th,  and  the  brief  was  publishe<i  on  the  22d.' 

Thi.s  probably  taught  the  New  Christians  a  lesson  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ill-timed  economy  for  a  brief  of  January  9,  1537,  addressed 


'  Ibidem,  III,  117,  121,  12.5,  166,  169,  171,  177,  IRI,  190,  206,  2in,  21S,  220, 
228,  249-50,  252,  251,  275,  29fr-l.  The  bull  of  Paul  III,  embodying  the  previous 
one  of  Clcmont  VII,  is  in  IhL'  BuUariiim,  I,  712. 
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to  Girolamo  Recanati  Capodiferro,  a  new  nuncio  appointed  for 
Portugal,  gave  hiin  complete  appellate  jjower,  even  to  evoking 
cases  on  trial  and  deciding  them,  while  a  supplementary  brief  of 
February  7th  authorized  him  to  suspend  the  laqiusition.  His 
instructions  also  required  him  to  labor  vigorously  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  prohibiting  expatriation,  and  this  was  emphasized  by 
a  brief  of  August  31st  threatening  excommunication  and  suspen- 
sion for  any  interference  with  those  lea\ang  the  kingdom  to  carry 
their  grievances  and  appeals  to  Rome.'  These  appeals  were  a 
source  of  large  profit  to  the  cuna»  which  sold  at  round  prices  abso- 
lutions and  exemptions  to  all  afjplicaiits;  the  tribmials  throw  all 
possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  traihc  and  it  was  important  to 
Rome  to  keep  open  the  course  of  the  goltlen  stream.  At  the  mo- 
ment it  was  of  less  interest  to  the  New  Christians,  for  Capodiferro 
was  as  venal  as  his  predecessor  and  exploited  his  large  powers  to 
the  utmost,  selling  absolutions  and  pardons  for  what  he  could  get. 
As  Joao  asserte<l,  in  a  letter  of  August  4,  1539,  his  scandalous 
traffic  had  rendered  the  Judaizcrs  so  sure  of  impunity  that  they 
sinned  with  audacity.  WTule  demanding  his  recall,  tlie  king 
sought  to  curb  him  by  appointing  his  brother  Dom  Henrique, 
a  young  man  of  27,  to  the  vacant  post  of  additional  inquisitor- 
general.  Henrique  was  Archbishop  of  Braga,  a  post  which  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  Diogo  da  Silva,  wlio  retired  from  the  inquisi- 
tor-generalship, and  Henrique  remained,  until  his  death  in  1580, 
at  the  head  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the  moment  the  plan  was  of 
little  avail,  as  Capodiferro  treated  him  with  imperious  arrogance, 
and  even  called  in  question  his  powers  owing  to  defect  in  age, 
and  Paul  IH  refused  tn  confirm  him.' 

Paul  yielded  in  so  far  to  Joao's  urgency  as  to  promise  that 
Capodiferro  should  leave  Portugal  ou  November  1st.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  three  years  were  about  to  expire  during  which 
the  Inqmsition  was  restricted  to  secular  proceiJure,  he  listened 
to  the  supplications  of  the  New  Christians  and  in  the  bull  Pofiioris 
aternij  October  12,  1539,  he  modified  in  many  ways  the  inquisi- 
torial process,  so  as  to  limit  its  powers  of  injustice  and  to  pro\'ide 
ample  opportunity  of  appeals  to  Rome.  A  leading  clause  was 
that  witnesses'  names  were  only  to  be  suppressed  when  grave 
dangers  to  them  were  to  be  apprehended.     Through  the  treachery 


*  Corpo  Diplomatico,  III,  348,  353,  354,  358,  402. 
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of  a  courier  emploj'ccl  by  ihv  New  Christians,  this  bull  did  not 
reach  Lisbon  until  December  1st.  Capodiferro  delayed  his  depart- 
ure until  December  15th,  an<l  then  left  Lisbon  without  publishing 
it,  because,  as  Masearenhas  the  Portuguese  ambassador  reported, 
the  New  Christians  refused  to  jiay  the  extortionate  price  demanded 
for  it,  Masearenhas  intimates  t!iat  the  pope  was  privy  to  this, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  for  Capodiferro  was  received  with  all  favor. 
He  and  della  Rovere  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Portuguese  Inquisition;  he  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
great  office  of  Datary,  and  eventually  reached  the  cardinalate. 
His  nunciature  ha<!  not  jiroved  as  profitable  as  he  had  expecte<i, 
for  he  lost  fifteen  thousand  cruzados  at  sea,  and  brought  with 
him  to  Rome  only  as  much  more.  On  his  arrival  in  Portugal  he 
liad  demanded  of  the  New  Christians  two  thousand  cruzados  to 
start  with,  and  was  regularly  [)aid  by  them  eighteen  hundred  per 
annum  during  his  stay,  and  this  in  addition  to  his  ])ardon  traffic. 
There  was  nothing  imusual  in  this.  In  1554,  Julius  III,  in  a 
moment  of  wratiiful  candf^r,  (old  the  Portuguese  ambassador  that 
nuncios  were  sent  there  to  enrich  themselves  as  a  reward  for 
previous  services.* 

With  the  return  of  Capodiferro,  after  a  little  diplomatic  .sparring, 
Paul  III  dropped  the  whole  question  for  nearly  two  years,  Joao 
was  quite  content;  the  three  years'  limitation  to  secular  proce<lure 
had  expired,  the  bull  Pasloriti  trferni  had  not  been  published, 
the  Lujuisition  had  full  swing,  and  its  activity  began  to  rival 
that  of  Spain.  It«  first  auto  de  fe  was  celebrated  in  Lisbon,  Se|>- 
tember  20,  1540,  with  twenty-three  penitents  and  no  relaxations 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  others.'     It  is  not  until  December 


«  Corpo  Diplomatico,  IV,  12S-33,  134,  1-18,  ir.S,  172-8,  18C,  laS,  195.  200,; 
205,  20G,  271-6;  V,  165;  VIII,  294,  295.  The  Portuguese  cruzado  was  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  the  Spanish  ducat, 

'  Hibtoria  dos  principacs  Actos  e  Proocdimentos  da  Inquisicao  do  Portugal, 
p.  256  CJ^isboa,  1S45). 

In  this  y»itir  1540  occurred  the  curious  episode  of  the  False  Nuncio,  Juan 
P6rcz  de  Saavedra,  a  skilful  forger  and  impostor,  who  presimted  hiinself  with 
forged  papal  briefs,  lived  in  great  state  in  Lisbon  for  three  months,  and  lni\  ersed 
the  land  for  three  more,  collecting  large  sunis,  after  tho  ninnner  of  nuncios. 
The  Spanish  Inquisition  got  upon  bis  track;  he  was  decoyed  to  the  border, 
seized  on  Portuguese  soil,  January  23,  1541,  and  conveyed  to  Madrid.  For 
this  dftrinR  imposition  he  paid  with  nineteen  years  of  galleys*  He  assumed  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  Inquisition  in  Port.ugal,  and  this  secondary'  imposture 
had  currency  nearly  to  our  own  times. — Llorento,  Hist,  crit.  Cap.  xvi,  Art.  iii, 
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2,  1541  Uiat  Christovao  <le  Sousa,  then  amliassador,  refers  to  the 
New  Christians  who,  he  says,  were  earnestly  at  work  to  have 
another  nuncio  sent,  and  he  had  had  a  thousand  discussions  over 
it  with  the  pope  whose  intention  was  fixed,  because  so  many  were 
burnt  and  so  many  thousands  more  were  in  prison.  The  New 
Christians  offered  to  pay  eight  or  ten  thousand  cruzados  to  the 
pope,  and  two  hiuidred  and  fifty  a  month  to  the  nimcio.  At  a 
subsequent  audience,  Paul  said  that  the  nuncio  would  have  a 
salary  of  a  hua(ked  cruzados  a  month,  to  which  the  New  Christians 
could  add  a  hundred  antl  fifty,  thits  raising  him  above  the  temp- 
tation of  bribery,  to  which  Sousa  rejoinetl  that  this  would  convert 
him  from  their  judge  to  their  advocate.  Then,  on  a  later  occasion, 
he  read  a  remonstrance  from  the  king  so  \*igorous  that  the  pope 
walked  up  and  do\^Ti  the  room,  crossing  himself  and  saying  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  devil.  Sousa  replied  by  dwelling  on  the 
misdeerls  of  preceding  nuncios,  and  even  offered  to  let  the  Inqui- 
sition be  withdrawn  if  it  would  relieve  the  kingdom  from  the  evil 
of  a  nuncio,' 

Further  discussion  was  abruptly  terminated  by  an  explosion. 
Miguel  da  Silva,  Bishop  of  Viseu  and  nunister  of  Joao,  a  man  of 
high  culture,  had  been  ambassador  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X, 
and  hail  formed  lasting  friendships  with  the  future  Gement  VII 
and  Paul  III.  He  had  recently  fallen  into  disfavor  at  court  and 
was  about  to  be  arrested,  when  he  fled  and  found  refuge  in  Italy. 
Joao  tried  to  entice  him  back  with  flattering  letters,  while  employ- 
ing, as  Silva  says,  bravos  to  follow  and  assassinate  him.  Paul 
could  wound  the  king  in  no  more  sensitive  spot  than  by  announcing, 
as  he  did  on  December  2,  1541,  Silva's  appointment  as  cardinal. 
Joiio's  rage  was  imboundod;  he  promptly  <leprived  the  new  car- 
dinal not  only  of  his  offices  and  temporalities,  but  of  his  citizenship, 
thus  reiuh^ririg  him  an  outlaw  and,  on  January  24,  1542,  a  special 
courier  carritul  to  Sousa  peremptory  orders  to  leave  Rome  as  soon 
as  he  could  present  his  letters  of  recall.     His  report  of  the  manner 


n,  1-21.— paramo,  pp.  227-32.— lUescas,  Hist.  Pontifical,  Lib.  vi,  cap.  iv.— 
Ant.  dc  Sau8A,  Aphorisimi  Inquisit.;  De  Origine  Inquisit.  $  fi. — Feyjoo,  Theatro 
critico,  T.  VI,  Disc.  iii. — HeniAiidez,  Verdadera  Origen  de  la  luquisicion  de 
Portugal  (Madrid,  1789). 

Salazar  de  Mendoza  (Chronica  de  el  Cardenal  Don  Juan  de  Ta%'ers,  pp.  119- 
21)  puts  Saavedra's  gains  at  300,000  ducats  and  states  that  Paul  HI  releaaed 
hiin  from  the  gnllrys  hy  a  spfcijd  brief. 
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in  which  this  abrupt  simdering  of  relations  was  received  indicates 
that  it  gave  rise  to  fears  that  Portugal  was  about  to  withdraw 
from  the  Roman  obedience/ 

This  fleprived  the  New  Christians  of  such  aid  as  they  had  pur- 
chased in  Rome  and  left  Henrique  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
iuijuisitorship,  wliieh  lie  improved  by  establishing  six  tribunals — 
Lisbon,  Evora,  Coinibra,  Liiiuego,  Porto  and  Thoniar — of  which 
the  first  tliree  remaineil  permaneiit  and  the  others  were  subse- 
quently discontinued  as  superfluous.*  On  the  other  hand,  Paid 
III  per.severe<l  in  his  intention  to  inflict  anrither  nuncio  on  Por- 
tugal, and  appointed  to  that  post  Luigi  Lippomano,  coadjutor- 
bishop  of  Bergamo,  An  intercepted  letter  of  Diogo  Fernandez, 
the  Roman  agent  of  the  New  Christians  May  18,  1542,  shows  the 
anxiety  with  wldch  his  coming  was  awaited  and  throws  light  on 
their  relations  with  the  curia.  He  is  oxpeding  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  thousand  eruzados  to  the  nuncio^  who  demands 
it  at  once,  although  bis  orders  were  not  to  pay  it  until  Lippomano 
was  out>iide  the  walls  of  Rome.  Every  one  is  clamoring  for  money, 
until  he  is  near  losing  Ids  senses.  Pie  has  agreed  to  pay  a  hundred 
anil  forty  eruzados  apiece  for  the  pardons  of  Pero  de  Noronha 
and  Maria  Thomaz,  which  be  .sends,  and  asks  for  an  immediate 
remittance.  Tlien,  on  the  liUli,  he  adds  that  lie  has  tliat  day  been 
compelled  to  pay  the  thousand  eruzados  to  the  niuicio;  he  has 
raised  the  amount  i>y  giving  security  and,  though  he  has  disobeye*! 
orders,  he  prays  that  tlie  money  be  sent,  as  without  it  all  their 
labor  and  expense  woulil  be  wasted.  A  postscript  on  the  20th 
alludes  to  a  general  pardon  which  tlic  pope  hafl  agreed  to  grant 
at  a  future  time.  People,  ho  says,  are  wasting  their  money  in 
getting  s]^e<'ial  letters;  tlie  pope  prefers  that  it  should  all  be  done 
in  a  general  provision,  to  which  all  should  contribute,  and  it  is 
the  most  important  of  all  things  to  accomphsh.  It  would  ap])ear 
from  the  case  of  Antonio  Fernandez  of  Coimbra  that,  when  letters 
of  exemption  were  obtained,  the  king  promptly  banished  the 
recipients,  who  then  procured  fresh  letters  requiring  the  king  to 
grant  them  safe-conducts  and  permission  to  sell  their  property, 
real  and  personal. ' 

Joiio  wrote  to  Lippomano  not  to  come,  and  he  persisted  in  this 

'  Herculano,  11,  304-17,  332-40.— Ciaoonii  Vitt.  Poutiff.,  Ill,  675.— Corpo 
Diplomatic,  IV,  388,  392,  399;  V,  41,  54;  XI,  388,  472,  473,  496. 
^  Hprculano,  III,  8-9. 
"  Corpo  Diplomatico,  V,  34,  70,  83,  114. 
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ajgainst  the  eatTcaties  of  Charles  V.  Xeverthdess  the  nancio  sei 
oat,  and  we  hear  of  him  in  Aiagoo  in  August,  where  he  encoun- 
tered the  P<Htugueee  treasure'  sent  to  detain  him.  The  latto* 
was  fully  aware  of  the  pa>'ment  of  the  thousand  ducats  and  of 
the  monthly'  stipend,  as  to  all  of  which  the  nuncio  [Rtrfessed  the 
most  innocent  ignorance,  and  he  further  stated  that  the  into^- 
eepCerl  liters  showed  that  Cardinal  Silva  was  to  receive  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  crowns  a  month  to  act  as  "  fmitector'  of  the  Jews. 
Nevertbeleas  the  treasurer  was  finally  persuaded  to  write  favoraUy 
to  his  master,  and  Lippomano  resumed  his  journey  towards  Valla- 
dolid/  Joao  refused  to  be  placated.  On  learning  that  the  nuncio 
ha<ri  reacherl  Castile  he  wrote  ordering  him  to  advance  no  further 
until  he  ^ouid  hear  from  the  pope,  to  whom,  on  September  18th, 
he  addressed  a  vigorous  letter,  demanding  that  no  nundo  should 
be  sent  to  interfere  with  the  Inquisition;  he  was  not  actuated, 
he  fiaid,  by  greed,  for  there  was  no  confiscation,  and  indeed,  from 
another  source  we  have  the  assertion  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Inquiffltion  was  costing  him  ten  or  deven  thousand  ducats 
a  year.' 

Lippomano  had  assived  the  Portuguese  treasurer  that  he  did 
not  come  to  interfere  with  the  Inquisition;  that  his  orders  were 
only  Ui  see  whether  the  inquisitors  observed  justice;  if  they  did 
not,  c^^nscience  would  require  the  pope  to  make  the  necessary 
provisions.  .  His  secret  instructions,  however,  were  of  a  very 
different  tenor.  He  was  told  that  he  need  not  hesitate  to  act  with 
energy,  though  observing  external  cointes}',  for  Portugal  was 
fatally  weakened  and  approaching  ruin;  the  king  was  completely 
impoverishe<l,  oppressed  with  debt,  at  home  and  abroad,  hated 
by  his  fjeople,  and  wholly  imder  the  influence  of  the  friars,  while 
his  relations  with  PVance  and  with  the  emf)eror  were  unfriendly. 
As  for  the  Infante  Henrique,  if  he  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
inquisitor-generalship,  he  must  at  least  seek  a  dispensation  for 
lack  of  age,  ask  absolution  for  the  past  and  ratify  or  annul  all 
the  preceding  trials.  As  for  the  Inquisition,  it  would  be  a  most 
holy  thing  to  abolish  it  and  commit  the  jurisdiction  to  the  bishops; 
the  nuncio  was  furnished  with  faculties  to  do  this,  or  to  suspend  it, 
and  these  he  was  to  show  openly,  that  it  might  be  known  that  this 
was  at  his  discretion.     Meanwhile  he  could  issue  letters  to  all 


*  Ronchini,  pp.  6-12.— Herculano,  III,  64-5. 
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who  asked  for  them,  on  their  making  payment,  and  even  if  the 

price  was  small  the  aggregate  would  be  large,  as  there  were  fifty 
thousand  of  tlunn.  The  declaratory  bull  of  November  13,  [sic) 
1539,  suppressed  by  Capodiferro,  was  to  be  published  without 
consulting  the  king;  it  neeil  not  be  affixed  to  the  church-doors, 
but  copies  could  be  given  to  all  who  asked,  so  that  tiiey  could  use 
it  when  on  trial,  ami  Henrique  was  to  be  notifieil  that  all  proced- 
ure must  conform  to  it;  if  he  protested,  he  was  to  be  told  that 
such  was  the  papal  will  and  he  could  write  to  the  ]Joj)e  if  he  so 
chose.  Lipponiano  was  finally  told  that  pressure  of  all  kinds 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  him,  but  he  must  be  firm  and  remind 
them  that  he  had  ]H)wer  to  abolish  the  whole  institution.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  Joao's  blind  fanaticism,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  his  objection  to  admitting  in  his  kingilom  an  emissar}'  who 
came  to  set  him  at  defiance  and  to  upset  all  his  most  cherished 
plans.  On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  in  December,  from  the  spokes- 
man of  the  New  Christians  to  their  Roman  agent,  remitting  to 
him  two  thouKand  cruKatlos,  depicts  their  agonized  anxiety  for 
the  coming  of  the  nimcio;  it  will  he  their  salvation  and  his  absence 
is  their  destruction;  it  is  useless  to  spend  nsoney  on  briefs  when 
there  is  no  one  to  enforce  them/  They  might  well  feel  desperate, 
for  the  Inquisition  was  active  and  unsparing.  At  an  auto  held 
in  Lisbon,  October  14,  1542,  there  appeared  a  hundred  culprits, 
of  whom  twenty  were  relaxed  and  Joao  de  Mello,  in  reporting 
this  to  the  king,  coniplained  that  it  left  the  prisons  still  crowded 
with  those  on  trial.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  Herculano  gives  a  terrible 
picture,  full  of  revolting  details,  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  every- 
where, such  as  we  have  seen  set  forth  in  the  memorials  of  Llerena 
and  Jaen.^ 

Although  ignorant  of  the  nuncio's  instructions,  Joao  persisted 
in  refusing  him  admittance,  imtil  he  shoukJ  have  an  ansift'er  to 
his  letter  of  September  18th.  This  was  long  in  coming,  and  Lippo- 
mano  vainly  complained  of  the  disrespect  to  the  Holy  See  shown 
in  making  him  wander  from  one  tavern  to  another.  For  awhile 
he  remainetl  in  Salamanca  and  then,  on  false  news  that  he  would 
be  received,  he  went  to  Badajoz,  only  to  find  the  frontier  closed 
to  him,  and  there  he  was  forced  to  stay,  for  some  months,  hopeless 
and  querulous.'    Meanwhile,  Francisco  Botelho,  who  had  been 

"   Ronchini,  p,  11.— Corpo  Diplomatico,  V,  134,  136,  140,  145,  149,  152,  164. 
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sent  with  Joao's  letter,  was  confemBg  with  the  pope,  who  blandly 
assured  hira  that  Lippomano's  mission  was  only  to  notify  the  king 
of  the  approaclung  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  At  length 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  con&ne  himself  to  this,  and  to  such 
other  matters  as  the  king  should  permit.  A  brief  to  this  effect, 
satisfactory  to  the  Portuguese  agents,  was  framed  and  despatched 
from  Rome  November  3d.  It  can  scarce  have  reached  Portugal 
before  the  early  months  of  1543  for  a  letter  of  Joao  of  March  2d 
mentions  xXs  arrival  and  liis  satisfaction  at  the  settlement,  in  whicli 
he  hopes  that  the  pope's  acts  may  correspond  with  his  words. 
Lippomano,  thus  shorn  of  his  powers  and  with  no  Rnancial 
prospect  before  him,  was  anxious  for  his  recall,  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  return  until  the  close  of  1544;  he  obeyed  the  final 
instructions  and  ab.staincil  from  aiding  the  New  Christiaas.' 

Possibly  Paul's  yielding  in  this  may  be  explaineil  by  a  nego- 
tiation on  foot  early  in  1543.  Through  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos, 
it  was  proposed  to  Joao  that  the  pope  would  concede  to  Portugal 
an  Inquisition  identical  with  that  of  Castile,  if,  for  a  term  of  years, 
one  half  of  the  confiscations  should  belong  to  the  Holy  See.  This 
cold-bloodcd  offer  to  s*^ll  out  the  New  Christians  sliows  how  purely 
mercantile  had  been  the  fluctuating  protection  accorded  to  them 
hitherto,  and  it  was  met  by  Joao  in  the  same  spirit.  Protesting 
that  he  had  never  sought  for  gain  in  his  efforts  to  serve  God,  he 
instructed  his  envoy  that  he  might  agree  to  three  years,  but  must 
endeavor  to  reduce  the  papal  share  to  a  quarter.^  The  attempted 
bargain  came  tfl  naught,  but  Rome  was  apprehensive  that  Portu- 
gal might  follow  the  example  of  England,  and  Joao  was  propiti- 
ated with  a  renewed  offer  of  a  carflinars  hat  for  the  Infante 
Henrique.  To  thia  he  at  first  replied  surlily,  that  when  he  had 
asked  for  it,  it  had  l>een  given  to  Silva,  and  now  that  he  had 
not  asked,  it  did  not  seem  fitting  to  accept  it.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  assented  and,  in  December,  1545,  Henrique  received 
the  honor.  Moreover,  in  October,  1543,  a  signal  favor  was 
granted  to  the  Inquisition,  by  a  perpetual  brief  empowering  the 
officials  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  benefices  in  absentia,  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Spain  the  grant  was  only  quinc|uennial.  It  is 
true  that  this  was  not  wholly  gratuitoiu?,  for  it  cost  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cruzados  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees  of  seventy.' 


>  Corpo  Diplomatioo,  V,  169-71,  179,  184.  187. 

'  Ibidem,  V,  176. 
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The  Inquisition  was  assisted  in  another  way.  Through  the 
subsidized  Cardinal  of  Paris,  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  Bal- 
thasar  de  Faria,  was  enabled  to  inspect  all  papal  letters  granted 
to  New  Christians.  In  a  letter  of  ?>bruary  18,  1544,  he  describes 
the  use  made  of  this  information,  for  he  opposed  each  one,  and 
it  was  fought  over  bitterly,  the  uufottunate  pope  bring  assailed 
on  both  siiies  and  driven  to  change  his  decisions  repeatedly,  as 
the  rival  infiuenees  prevailed.  Information,  moreover,  was  sent 
in  advance  to  Henrique,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  forestall  the  papal 
graces  or  render  them  ineffective.  Henrique  was  instructed  to 
disregard  as  surreptitious  everything  that  Faria  had  not  seen, 
to  appeal  to  the  pope  and  to  report  to  Faria,  for  this  was  tlie  way 
that  the  Castilian  inquisitors  managed.  It  was  a  kind  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  in  the  interval  of  the  greater  struggles/ 

One  of  these  coiiHiets  w^as  close  at  hanil.  Paul  III  resolved  to 
send  another  nuncio,  charged  with  the  duty  of  wrenching  from 
the  king  Cardinal  Silva's  temporalities  and  of  moderating  the 
severity  of  the  Inquisition.  For  this  he  selected  Giovanni  Ricci 
da  Montepulciano  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  advanced  to  the 
archbishoijric  of  Sipontc.  Faria  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
Bueceeded  in  postponing  the  nuncio  s  dejiarture  till  the  king  should 
be  hearil  from,  but  in  spite  of  this  Ricci  started  July  17,  1544.^ 
He  travelled  leisurely  and  did  not  reach  Valladolid  until  Novem- 
ber 5th,  where  he  fountl  awaiting  him  Christ ovao  de  Castro  with 
letters  from  the  king  forbidding  liis  aduutt^mce.  He  succeeded 
in  making  de  Castro  believe  that  he  had  no  instructions  concerning 
Silva  or  the  Inquisition  that  w^ouJd  offend  the  king,  who  accordingly 
wrote  November  28th,  cautiously  adnutting  him  under  these  pre- 
sumptions. It  sn  chanced  however  that,  before  the  courier  started 
with  this  letter,  Lippomano,  w-ho  was  still  acting  as  nuncio,  re- 
ceived and  affixed  at  the  church  doors  a  papal  brief  of  September 
22d,  inhibiting  all  inquisitors  and  ecclesiastical  judges  from  exe- 
cuting any  Kenteuces  pronounced  on  New*  Christians,  or  from 
proceeding  to  sentence  in  any  cases,  until  Ricci  should  arrive, 
investigate  and  report  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Inquisition,  alter 
which  the  papal  pleasure  should  be  made  know^n.  This  settled 
the  question;  copies  of  the  brief  were  sent  to  de  Castro  to  justify 
to  the  Spanish  court  the  absolute  refusal  to  admit  Ricci  until 


»  Corpo  Diplomatico,  ^^  225,  273,  2S1-2. 
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Joao  should  have  an  answer  to  letters  demanding  explanation 
and  roparatinn,  despatched  by  a  special  courier.  At  the  same 
time  the  brief  was  obeyed,  for  there  were  no  more  autos  after 
June,  1544,  until  1548/ 

Considering  all  that  harl  occurretl  during  the  past  ten  years,  there 
waK  an  inexcasable  aggravation  about  all  this,  wliich  it  is  difficult 
to  understantl  in  the  absence  of  infurniation  as  to  the  secret  work- 
ing of  the  New  Christians  in  Rome,  uidess  it  was  to  convince  Joao 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  roundly  for  tlie  pleasure  of  persecuting 
his  subjects.  He  exhaled  liis  wrath  in  one  or  two  letters  to  Bal- 
thasar  de  Faria  and,  on  January  13,  1545,  he  dpsj)atehed  Simao 
da  Veiga  in  hot  havste  with  instructions  to  demand  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Inquisition  in  satisfaction  of  the  royal  grievances;  the 
recent  brief  must  be  revoked,  and  Ricci  must  come  under  the 
limitations  imposed  on  his  pre4lecessor  and  must  say  notliing  ai>out 
Cardinal  Silva.  A  prolix  letter  to  the  pope,  to  be  read  in  consis- 
tory, was  free-spoken  Init  not  intemperate  and,  considering  Ihe 
provocation,  was  much  more  moderate  than  the  papal  <.luphcity 
had  <leserved.' 

This  letter  remained  unanswered  for  nearly  six  months,  during 
which  another  experiment  was  tried  on  Joao's  credulity.  Car- 
dinal Sforza,  one  of  the  papal  grandsons,  wrot^  in  the  name  of  the 
fiofie  tliat^  if  the  nuncio  was  adndtted,  all  that  he  asked  for  the 
Inquisition  would  be  concede<l,  and  Cardinal  Crescenzio  confirmed 
this  verbally.  With  natural  distrust,  however,  the  king  asked 
to  have  Paul  himself  ratify  this  to  Faria,  and  then  he  would  admit 
Ricci.  As  late  as  Juno  22,  1545,  he  was  writing  in  this  sense, 
not  knowing  that  on  June  16th  the  pope  had  responded  to  his 
letter  in  a  brief  in  which,  with  exasperating  affectation  of  benig- 
nity, he  pardoned  Joao's  asperity;  against  Joao's  assertions  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  New  Christiana  and  the  mildness  of  the 
Inqiusition,  he  set  the  constant  complaints  reaching  him  of  its 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  numerous  burnings  of  the  innocent; 
as  it  was  under  his  jurisdiction,  he  was  responsible  and  he  could 
not  forego  the  duty  of  investigating  the  truth  of  these  conflicting 
stat-ements;  there  was  also  the  spoliation  of  Cardirl^d  Silva  which 
must  be  redressed.     The  brief  closed  with  the  significant  threat 


>  Corpo  Diplomatico,  V,  3O0,  308,  311,  315,  317;  XI,  507.— ^Vrchivo  de  Simaii- 
cae,  Patronato  Real,  Inquisicion,  Leg.  unico,  fol.  34. — Historia  dos  prmcipacs 
Actoa,  p.  256. 
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that,  if  these  matters  were  not  rcmetUeil,  lie  could  not  expose 
himself  before  Alniighty  God  to  the  charge;  of  negligence  in  an 
affair  of  such  moment.' 

The  devious  ways  of  the  papal  court  are  hard  to  follow.  Four 
days  before  the  date  of  this  brief,  on  June  12th,  Cartliiial  Sforza 
sent  to  Joao  the  written  assurance  that  was  demanded^  promising 
that  if  he  would  admit  the  nuncio^  the  pope  would  grant  all  that 
he  desired  as  to  the  Inquisition.  On  receiving  this  in  August, 
the  king  at  once  replied  that,  in  reliance  on  the  cardinars  assur- 
ances, he  would  permit  Ricci  to  enter  Portugal  and  he  asked  to 
have  the  necessary  bull  made  out  and  sent  by  Simao  da  Veiga, 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  Hicri  permission  to  come,  cautiously 
adding  that  it  must  be  under  the  liniitalions  imposed  on  Lippo- 
mano.  Ricci,  detainetl  by  sickness,  did  not  arrive  until  September 
9th,  and  then  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  minatory  Ijrief  of  June 
16th.  That  Joao  was  thunderstruck  may  well  be  believed  and  he 
wrote  to  his  envoi's  that  he  knew  not  what  to  say.* 

The  pope  sought  a  compromise,  offering  to  revoke  the  brief 
of  September  22,  1544,  and  that,  after  the  nimcio  had  reported, 
he  would  leave  everything  in  the  king's  hands,  but  he  refused 
to  carry  out  the  promises  of  Cardinal  Sforza.  No  answer  was 
given  to  this,  but  the  brief  of  revocation  was  made  out  antl  reached 
Ricci,  January  18,  1546,  accompanied  with  one  empowering  him 
to  art  in  case  he  discovered  abuses  in  the  Inquisition,  but  the  only 
investigation  that  Jouo  woukl  permit  was  that  he  should  examine 
the  papers  in  four  or  five  cases  and  interrogate  the  inquisitor  con- 
cerning them.  The  first  case  submitted  was  that  of  a  septua- 
genarian, burnt  some  years  before.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
been  converted  by  force;  he  had  at  once  confessed  more  than  had 
been  testified  against  him,  and  had  begged  for  mercy.  Ricci  asked 
the  inquisitor,  Joiio  de  Mello,  why  he  had  burnt  him,  as  this  was 
not  a  ease  of  relapse,  to  which  Mello  replied  that  his  repentance 
was  simulated  because  he  hatl  varied  in  the  three  examinations, 
but  on  investigating  the  record  the  variations  were  found  to  be 
trifling.  Ricci  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  process  to  send  to  Rome, 
and  it  wa.*3  promised  but  not  given.  His  report  was  naturally 
adverse  to  tiie  Irupiisition  and  the  pope,  assuming  that  tht*  brief 
ft  of  153C  had  established  it  for  ten  years  only,  notified  Joao  that 

I 


*  Corpo  Diploniatico,  V,  405,  434,  442. — lUiytiald.  Annol.  ann.  1545,  n. 
»  Corpo  Diplomatico,  V,  448,  451,  453,  460,  470. 
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the  term  had  expired;  in  deference  to  him  it  was  prolonged  for 

a  year,  but  he  was  tokl  that,  within  that  time,  the  q\K\stion  as  to 
the  New  Christians  must  be  definitely  settle<I;  it  was  suggested 
that  a  general  pardon  could  be  granted,  or  that  he  could  banish 
them  all  from  his  kingdom.* 

We  may  fairly  assume  that,  in  such  a  crisis  as  this,  the  gold  of 
the  New  Christians  had  not  been  si>arcd  in  Lisbon  or  in  Rome. 
Joao  e\'idently  feSt  that  th<^  turniiig-ptiiut  had  come  and  that  some 
supreme  effort  must  be  made  to  outbid  his  subjects.  He  had  not 
been  niggardly,  on  his  si^ie,  in  responding  to  the  urgent  calls  of 
his  ambassadors  for  liberality  towards  the  canlinals.  Cardinal 
Fariu\st%  the  favorite  grandson  of  Faiil  III,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Sacred  College,  had  a  pension  from  him  of 
thirty-two  hundred  cruzados,  assigned  in  1544  equally  on  the 
sees  of  Braga  and  Coimbra  to  assure  its  continuance:  at  a  critical 
momentj  in  1545,  the  arrearages  and  two  years  in  advance  were 
paid  to  him,  in  a  lump  sum  of  tliirteen  thousand  cruzados.  So 
little  reserve  was  there  in  these  matters  that,  after  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Santiquatro,  the  ''protector"  of  Portugal,  Joao  actually 
suggested  the  employment  of  Paul  III  as  his  successor,  pointing 
out  the  large  **propinas"  that  wouIlI  enure  to  him  from  certain 
provisions  as  to  bishops  which  the  king  was  soliciting.  For  tliese 
and  for  the  payment  to  Farnese,  he  forwarded  bills  of  exchange 
for  thirty-three  thousand  cruzados,  Julius  III  was  as  mercenary 
as  his  predecessor.  In  1551  Joao,  in  respon.se  to  a  hint  that  a 
present  was  desirable,  sent  him  a  magnificent  diamond,  valued 
by  the  Roman  jewellers  at  a  hundred  thousand  cruzados,  Julius 
was  greatly  pleased  and  declared  that  he  would  make  it  an  heir- 
loom in  liis  ffuuily,  but  when  the  next  year  he  intimated  that 
another  gift  would  be  acceptable,  Joao,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
him  at  the  time,  refused  to  respond,  saying  that  when  the  pope 
acceded  to  his  <lemands  to  nuike  Henrique  perpetual  legate  it 
would  be  time  to  tliink  of  giving  him  something.  This  brought 
Julius  to  terms;  in  1553  the  appointment  was  made  and  in  1554 
Joao  sent  him  a  brooch.' 


»  Corpo  Diplomatico,  VI,  23,  42.— Ronohini,  pp.  31-2. 

>  Corpo  Diplomatico,  V,  361,  391,  398,  399;  VU,  32,  51-3,  204,  216,  241 

VIII,  111. 

After  Jofto's  death,  the  roRonoy,  in  15G2,  in  return  for  a  fuvor,  sent  to  Piua 
IV  a  couple  of  rings,  to  wliicli  he  loftily  replied  that  he  did  not  desire  such  gift^. 
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In  such  matters  it  was  difficult  for  subjects  to  compete  with 
their  monarch.  Under  the  pressure  so  skilfully  apfilicd  by  Rome, 
a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  Jofio  an<l,  in  a  letter  of  February  20, 
1546,  to  Balthazar  de  Faria,  he  suggested  that,  in  return  for  a  free 
Inquisition,  he  would  grant  to  CanMnal  Farnese  the  adminis- 
tration and  revenues  of  the  see  of  Viseu,  which  he  hail  been  with- 
hokUng  from  Cardinal  Silva,  thus  at  once  obtaining  the  ol>ject  of 
his  desires  and  gratifying  his  rancor  against  that  unfortunate 
prelate  by  depriving  hiin  of  papal  support.^  This  dazzling  bribe 
overcame  Paul's  scruples  as  to  his  responsibility  to  the  Almighty 
and  his  friendship  for  Silva.  The  Holy  See  has  been  stained 
with  many  examples  of  nepotism  and  rapacity,  but  its  history  has 
furnislied  few  transactions  of  more  shameless  elTrontery  in  sacri- 
ficing those  whom  it  was  pledged  to  protect.  Still,  Paul  strove 
to  maintain  some  semblance  of  decency  in  abandoning  (he  New 
Christians,  and  he  advanced  a  demand  that  there  should  be  a 
genera!  panlon  for  past  offences  and  the  granting  of  a  term  during 
which  those  desiring  to  emigrate  could  leave  Portugal,  Joao  was 
determined  to  get  all  that  he  could,  and  a  series  of  intricate  nego- 
tiations took  place,  occupying  the  whole  of  164G  and  1547,  inwhich 
each  side  enileavored  to  outwit  the  other  with  little  regard  to  con- 
sistency. Matters  were  complicated  by  the  question  of  the  accrued 
revenues  of  Viseu,  which  Jofio  was  loath  to  refund,  and  w^hich 
Paul  demanded,  for  the  convenient  receptacle  of  the  fabric  of  St. 
Peter's.  Ignatius  Loyola  took  a  hand  in  the  fray  and  so  did  two 
members  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Frade  Jorje  de  Santiago,  an 
inquisitor^  and  the  Carmelite  Balthazar  Limpo,  Bishop  of  Porto, 
an  honest^  and  free-spoken  fanatic,  who  was  nmch  scandalized 
by  ascertaining  that  a  brief  of  safe-conduct  had  been  secretly 
issuefl,  inviting  the  Portuguese  New  Christians  to  Italy,  with 
assurance  of  not  being  disturbed  on  account  of  their  religion. 
Thus,  as  the  bishop  said,  those  who  had  been  baptized  at  birth 
came  and  were  immediately  circvnncised  ami  filled  the  syna- 
gogues under  the  very  eyes  of  the  pope — the  inference  lieing 
that  he  desired  free  emigration  from  Portugal,  in  or<ier  that 
Italy  might  benefit  by  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  apos- 


but  he  had  previously  had  thfni  appmiscd  and  found  that  they  were  of  h'ttle 
value.  There  waa  some  indignation  felt  in  the  jiapul  palace  and  Alvam  do  Cas- 
tro, in  reporting  it,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  keeping  the  pope  well-disposed. — ■ 
Ibidem.  X,  10,  20,  21. 

'  Corpo  Uiploinatico,  \'I,  23. 
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tates,  an  argument  which  was  freely  used  and  was  not  easy  to 
answer.* 

In  the  spring  of  1547,  as  matters  seemed  to  approach  a  settle- 
ment, the  necessary  briefs  were  successively  drafted.  One  of 
May  11th  granted  a  general  pardon  for  past  offences;  ail  prisoners 
were  to  be  released,  all  confiscations  returned,  all  ilisabilities 
removed,  and  reincidence  was  not  to  incur  the  penalty  of  relapse- 
One  of  July  1st  addressetl  to  Cardinal  Henrifiue  announced  to 
him  that  the  pope  had  granted  the  Inquisition,  with  full  powers 


<  Corpo  Diplomalico,  VI,  95.  101,  105-25.  139,  141,  144,  170-5..  176-77,  180. 
183,  186,  19H-208.— Ronchini.  pp.  37-8.— Stewart  Rose,  St.  Ign&tius  Loyola 
and  the  early  J^^auiU,  p.  406  (New  York,  1891). — Gothein,  Ignatius  von  Loyola 
und  die  Gcgporeformation,  p.  611  (Halle,  1895). 

It  was  freely  stated  tliat  Julius  III  continued  the  practice  and  sold,  for  a 
thousand  cruzados  a  year,  lici?nce  to  seventy  heads  of  families  who  had  been 
baptized  in  Portugal  to  Judaizo  in  Ancona,  a  privilege  of  which  two  hvuidred 
took  advantage,  with  their  wives  aud  cliildren. — Corpo  Diplouiatico,  Vll,  378. 

The  facts  of  this  curious  episode  are  that  Paul  III  issued  letters  of  safe-conduct 
to  f(>reign  nierchaiita  in  Ancona,  including  both  Turks  and  Jews.  Then,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1547,  in  an  elaborate  brief,  specially  favoring  the  New  Christians  of 
Portugal,  he  promised  that,  for  all  accusations  of  heresy  or  apostasy,  they  should 
be  subject  exclusi\'ely  to  the  pope  in  person,  all  judges  and  inquisitors  being 
forbidden  to  prosecute  them.  Feeling  their  position  uncertain,  they  bargained 
with  the  local  authorities  that,  for  five  years,  they  should  l>e  undisturbed  and 
that  any  one  prosecuted  shoultl  ha\-e  free  permission  to  depart.  In  1552  they 
presented  these  articlca  to  Julius  III  for  mnifinnation,  which  he  gave  by  a  brief 
of  December  6th.  forbidiling  jiulgcs  and  inquisitors  to  molest  them.  Paul  IV, 
however,  April  30,  1.jOG  withdrew  this  and  ordered  th*'ir  prosectitinn,  e^-en  if 
they  denied  under  torture  their  baptism,  as  it  was  notorious  that  for  eighty 
years  no  Hebrew  coulil  live  in  Portugal  except  as  a  Christian.  This  was  at  the 
instance  of  (Cardinal  Caraffa  and  his  other  nephews,  who  thereupon  seized  the 
persons  und  property  of  the  Jews,  who  arranged  a  mmpromise  for  50.0(X) 
ducutrt,  but  were  unable  to  raise  the  money  in  the  time  Hiwcifii-d,  whert'upon  the 
CarafTas  held  the  property,  estimated  at  300,000  ducats.  A  contemporary 
states  that  more  than  eighty  of  them  were  burnt  or  sent  to  the  galleys.— Collect. 
Decret.  S.  Congr.  Sd  Officii,  ».  v  Jiuiaizanteit  (MS.  penes  mr).— Decrvt  S.  Congr. 
Sd  Officii,  pp.  327,  334-tt  (Hibl.  del  H.  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Uoma,  Fondo 
Camerale,  Congr.  del  S.  Officio,  Vol.  3)  — Bibl.  nationale  dc  France,  fonds 
italien,  430,  fol.   109. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  popes  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  force  Venice  lo  exclude  the  Portuguese  refuge-fji,  when  the  decrees  of 
Paul  111  anil  Julius  III  were  persistently  quuted  in  their  favor  The  inquisitors 
in  all  Italian  cities  were  urged  to  active  work  against  them,  biit  they  seem  to 
have  l»e»'[i  favored  by  the  local  authorities.  Those  (?f  Pisa  and  Leghoni  wem 
especially  liberal —Collect.  Decret.  Ik.  ni.— Albizxi,  Uiposta  airHistoria  dalla 
S.  luquisiziOQQ  del  R.  P.  Paolo  Servita,  pp.  194-212.  , 
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of  prorodiire.  One  of  July  5th,  to  Joao  informed  him  that  the 
bearer,  Cav.  Giovanni  Ugolino  (a  nephew  of  the  late  Cartlinal 
Santiqiiatro)  carried  the  bull  for  the  Inquisition  and  exhorted 
him  to  see  that  the  inquisitors  exercised  their  powers  with  modera- 
tion. UgoUno  was  also  empowered  to  take  possession  for  Farnese 
of  the  see  of  Viseu  and  the  otiier  heneiiet^s  of  fSilva,  and  to  collect 
the  arrears  of  revenue  for  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's.  There  were 
two  briefs  of  July  ISth,  one  ajipnintiuf^  Fnrnese  administrator 
for  life  of  the  see  and  the  benefices;  the  other  withdrew  and  annul- 
led all  the  letters  of  exemption  from  the  Inquisition  whieh  the 
New  Cliristians  had  been  for  so  many  years  purchasing  at  heavy 
cost.  Finally,  under  dale  of  July  Hitli,  came  Ihe  long  sought-for 
bull,  Meditatio  cordis^  instituting  for  Portugal  a  free  and  untram- 
melled Inquisition.  It  declared  that  the  pope,  desiring  the  rigor- 
ous punishment  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  heresy,  revoked  all 
previous  limitations  on  its  powers,  and  confcrreil  on  it  all  faculties 
at  any  time  granted  to  inquisitors.  To  render  effective  the  with- 
drawal of  the  letters  of  exemption^  it  evoked  to  the  pope  all  cases 
pending  before,  other  judges  than  Cardinal  Henrique,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  him  and  his  {leputies  with  full  powers.  That  Paul 
did  not,  without  some  ([iialnis  (»f  conscience,  thus  abandon  the 
New  Christians  who  had  con!,ributed  so  liberally  to  the  curia, 
is  suggested  by  a  subsequent  brief  of  November  15th,  in  which  he 
told  the  king  that,  as  he  had  granted  to  Portugal  a  free  Inquisition, 
he  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  see  that  the  inquisitors  acted  with 
charity  and  not  with  judicial  severity,  in  consideration  of  the 
weakness  of  the  neophytes,  for  this  woidd  be  most  gratifying  to 
him.^ 

The  pope's  anxiety  to  save  appearances  is  visible  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Ugolino.  Those  from  Paul  bore  that  his  wishes  were 
that,  under  the  pardon  brief,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  tlischarged; 
those  who  had  to  abjure  should  do  so  before  a  notary  and  not  in 
an  auto  de  fe;  that  for  a  year  no  one  was  to  be  relaxed,  no  arrest* 
were  to  be  made  save  for  public  and  scandalous  offences,  and 
prosecutions  were  to  be  conducted  as  in  other  crimes,  while,  if 
the  law  prohibiting  emigration  could  ntit  be  rejiealed,  it  should  be 
kept  quiet  for  a  year — thus  hiding  for  a  twelvemonth  his  betrayal 
of  the  frientUess,'   The  instructions  from  Farnese  were  more  openly 


"  Corpo  Diplomatieo,  VI,  1.52,  159,  IGO,  163,  164,  166,  210.- 
ann.  1547,  n.  131,  132. 

'  Corpo  Diplomfltico,  VI,  220. 
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cynical.  To  disarm  Joao's  distntst,  he  had  agreed  not  to  take 
poaBCWion  of  Silva's  temporalities  until  the  affair  of  the  Inquisition 
should  be  .settled,  while  Ambassador  Faria  and  the  Bishop  of 
Porto  had  ple<lged  that  Joao  should  raise  no  difficulties;  it  was 
on  that  condition  that  the  pope  had  granted  the  Inquisition,  in 
the  confidence  that  both  should  be  settled  together.  Joao  was  to 
be  persuaileii  to  accede  to  the  general  pardon  and  graces  asked  for^ 
in  lieu  of  the  permission  to  emigrate,  for  that  would  enable  the 
pope  to  an.swer  the  appeals  and  complaints  of  the  New  Christians, 
by  telling  them  that  these  were  sufficient.  The  |)ope  was  anxious 
that,  for  a  year,  the  Inqmsition  should  not  employ  rigor  and  that 
procedure  be  that  of  secular  law;  this  was  of  slender  importance 
but  it  would  seem  to  them  a  great  matter.  They  were  also  to  be 
told  that,  as  in  previous  cases,  the  ]x»pe  could  have  had  from 
them  twenty  thousand  cruzados  for  the  pardon,  while  he  had 
granted  it  without  getting  a  single  farthing.  It  was  further  signi- 
ficant that  both  UgoUno  and  the  nimcio  Ricci  were  warned  to  be 
specially  careful  to  exact  nothing  from  the  New  Christians.* 

How  Joao  regarded  the^c  pleadings  for  the  victims  is  seen  in 
a  lett-er  to  Faria  after  the  settlement.  He  had  accepted,  he  said, 
the  conditions  as  to  the  Inquisition,  knowing  that  further  protests 
would  only  bring  worse  tenns,  but  Jie  intended  that  the  Inquisition 
should  proceefl  in  the  form  conceded  by  the  bull.  Tliose  pardoned 
under  the  pardon  brief,  if  they  committed  heresy  during  the  year, 
couJd  be  arrested  and  prosecuted  at  once,  but  should  not  be  sen- 
tenced or  relaxRtl  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  year.  For  a  year 
the  inquisitors  should  be  directed  to  proceed  mildly,  but,  as  for 
treating  heresy  like  other  crimes,  it  would  be  unreasonable,  because 
the  pope  orderetl  otherwise  in  the  bull  itself.  As  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  emigration,  it  was  not  for  the  service  of  God  to  repeal  the 
law  as  the  popn  desired.  The  pardon  should  be*  published  and 
the  prisoners  released;  those  who  had  to  abjure  should  not  so  do 
on  a  staging  but  publicly  at  the  church  doors.^  Tlius  brutally 
was  brushed  aside  the  mask  under  which  Paul  had  sought  to 
disguise  his  abandonment  of  the  New  Christians. 

Since  May,  1547,  Ugolino  waited  in  daily  expectation  of  orders 
to  start.,  but  it  was  not  imtil  December  1st  that  he  left  Rome  with 
the  bulls  that  decided  the  fate  of  Portugal.  It  was  probably  in 
January,  1548,  that  he  reached  Lisbon,where  fresh  delays  occurred 


* 


*  Corpo  Diplomatico,  VI,  219-21 
»  Ibidem,  Vl,  250-2. 
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in  settling  details,  and  only  on  March  24th  was  the  agreement 
respecting  Silva's  temporalities  signed;  Joao  grximbled  at  the 
assignment  of  the  accrued  n^venues  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's; 
he  had  not  agreed  to  surrender  them  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so, 
but  he  finally  submitted.  The  pardon  was  published  in  Lisbon, 
June  lOtli,  the  prisons  were  rniptied  and  the  abjurations,  we  are 
tohi,  for  the  most  part  were  private.^  Thus,  after  a  rontfst  lasting 
through  seventeen  years,  the  Inquisition  was  fastened  upon  Por- 
tugal and,  in  reviewing  the  kaleidescopic  vicissitudes  of  tlie  strug- 
gle, we  eannot  trace,  in  any  act  of  the  Ihily  See,  a  higher  motive 
than  the  sordid  one  of  making,  out  of  human  misery,  a  market  for 
the  power  of  the  kej's  ami  selling  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  New  Christians  promptly  sought  to  save  a  fragment  from 
the  wreck,  by  obtaining  the  publication  of  the  names  of  witnesses, 
basetl  on  the  canonical  provision  that  they  were  to  be  suj^pressed 
only  in  the  ciuse  of  powerful  delinquents,  who  eould  wreak  ven- 
geance on  accusers.  With  this  view  they  procured  from  Paul 
III  a  lu-ief  of  January  8,  1549,  defining  tliaf  New  rhristians  and 
others  couhl  only  be  deemed  powerful  men,  in  respect  to  the  com- 
munication of  witnesses'  names,  provided  they  were  nobles  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  vassals,  pubUc  magistrates,  or  ofRcers  in 
the  royal  palace.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  delay  in  the 
pubhcation  of  this  but,  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king, 
he  sent,  August  13,  1550,  a  copy  of  it  to  Julius  III,  with  an  urgent 


*  Corpo  Diplomatic©,  VI,  24S-9.— Ronchini,  p.  41. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  tliat  Cardinal  Farncec  made  but  little 
out  of  this  WTctched  business.  The  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  No\'ember, 
1549,  deprived  him  of  influence  and,  in  1550,  Jofio  had  the  effrontery  to  demand 
his  resignation  of  the  see  of  Viscu.  Fnmese  interposed  difficulties  but,  in  1552, 
Gonsalvo  Pinheiro  was  installed  in  his  place.  Soon  afterwards,  in  September 
1552,  we  hear  of  his  taking  ivfuge  in  his  legation  of  Avignon^  partly  for  safety 
and  partly  on  account  of  his  necessities. — Corpo  Diplomatico,  Vl,422, 423;  VII, 
151.  165/174,  184. 

.IriSo's  malignity  towards  Cardinal  Silva  was  unquenchable.  On  the  accession 
<ii  Julius  III,  he  ht^rd  that  the  new  pope  felt  compassion  for  Silva  and  he  in- 
structed his  ambafisador  to  tell  him  that  any  honor  or  grace  conferred  on  Silva 
would  be  regarded  as  an  injur>'.  By  this  time  Silva  was  reduced  to  ppnur>- 
and  tl^e  ambassador  out  of  compassion  forbore  to  deliver  the  message,  when 
JoSo  angrily  repeated  his  instructions  with  additional  emphasis.  In  spite  of 
this  Julius  wrote,  acme  throe  years  later,  asking  JoiSo  to  pardon  Silva,  who  was 
home  down  with  age  and  iiifirrnitir.^.  Jofto  left  the  letter  unanswered  for  eight 
months,  until  March.  1554,  and  then  wrote  with  studied  (uasivene^.  Silva 
died  in  June.  1556.~Corpo  Diplomatico,  \%  389;  VII,  25,  244,  330. 
VOL.  m  17 
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request  far  its  rcvcM!ation  as  it  would  prove  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Inquisition/  A  long  struggle  ensued  between  the  Portu- 
guese ambassadors  and  the  New  Christians,  in  which,  for  some 
time,  the  latter  were  successful.  Into  these  details  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  enter,  but  the  final  incidents  are  too  illustrative  of  the 
course  of  business  in  the  papal  court  to  be  passed  over.  Paul  IV 
succeeded  to  the  pontificate  May  23,  1555;  while  yet  a  cardinal 
he  ha*!  expressed  opposition  to  the  brief,  and  the  ambassador, 
Affonso  de  I^ncastro,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Grand  Incjuisitor^ 
Cardinal  Alessandrino — the  future  Pius  V — had  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  winning  him  over.  The  brief  of  revocation  was  drafte<l 
and  approved  and  sent  to  the  dataria  for  despatch.  The  deputy 
there  chanced  to  be  a  C^astilian  New  Christian  and,  when  the  amba.'^ 
sador's  secretary  called  for  the  brief,  he  was  told  that  Paul  III 
had  done  a  just  and  holy  thing,  and  that  in  Portugal  the  inquisitors 
wanted  to  bum  everybody.  The  brief  was  withheld  and,  when 
complaint  was  made  to  the  pope  that  his  datary  refused  to  obey 
orders,  he  promised  to  look  into  it.  Nothing  more  could  be  got 
from  him  at  the  time,  and  his  reckless  war  with  Philip  II  gave  him 
arni)le  occupation  for  the  next  few  years.  Lencastro  however 
continued  his  efforts  until  replaceil,  in  April,  1559.  by  Louren^o 
Pirez  de  Tavora,  who  brought  urgent  instructions  to  procure  the 
brief  of  revocation.  Peace  with  Philip  was  proclaimed  April  5, 
1559,  but  Paul  IV,  in  iiLs  84th  year,  was  broken  and  was  more- 
over engrossed  with  his  prosecution  of  Cardinal  Morone.  Len- 
castro and  Pirez,  however,  labore<l  with  the  Congregation  of  the 
Inquisition  which,  on  July  22,  approved  of  the  revocatory  brief. 
They  carried  it  at  once  to  the  pope  and,  with  the  aid  of  Cardinal 
Alfssanririno,  obtained  the  promise  of  his  signature.  To  their 
dismay  they  learned  the  next  day  that  it  ha<l  not  l>een  signed. 
Paul  had  called  for  his  signet-ring,  had  drawn  it  from  its  bag  and 
was  about  to  append  it,  when  he  glanced  over  the  brief;  the  pre- 
amble did  not  suit  him,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  give  a  reason  for 
revocation  without  inferring  blame.  He  laid  it  aside,  and  this 
was  almost  hia  last  act,  for  he  died  August  l.Sth  and  for  three 
weeks  no  briefs  had  been  expedited.  The  conclave  was  prolongetl 
and  Pius  IV  was  not  elected  till  Deceml}er  26th.  Pirez  lost  no 
time  and,  on  his  \dsit  of  congratulation,  January  2,  1560,  before 
the  coronation,  he  urged  the  matter  on  the  jiope.  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandrino was  sent  for  an<I  gave  his  approval.     The  secretary  Ara- 


>  Corpo  Diplomatico,  V,  391,  392;  VIII,  291. 
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gonia  was  instructed  to  draft  the  brief  anil  it  was,  as  Pircz  thougl^t, 
the  first  one  signed  after  the  coronation.  Pirez  attriljulcd  iiis 
success  to  the  profound  secrecy  which  kept  the  measure  from 
the  knowledge  of  its  opponents  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  solf-cfin- 
gratulation,  he  twice  solemnly  warned  Cardinal  Henrique  to  use 
his  powers  with  moderation  for,  under  the  brief,  it  would  be  easy 
to  burn  the  New  Christians,  It  was  in  vain  that  they  sought  to 
obtain  its  revocation;  their  agents  ami  their  memorials  were  alike 
disregartled,  and  the  suppression  of  the  names  of  witnesses  became 
the  established  practice  in  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  All  hope  of 
relief,  moreover,  was  extinguished  when,  in  Septendier,  Pros- 
pero  de  Santa  Croce  was  sent  as  nuncio,  Cardinal  Henrique  was 
reappointed  legate  a  latere,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  faith, 
thus  cuttmg  off  all  appeal  antl  all  interference  with  the  Hc^Iy 
Office.^  Tlie  earnest  persistence  with  which  permission  to 
withhold  the  names  of  witnesses  was  sought  shows  how  great  a 
hindrance  to  condemnation  their  publication  proved,  and  this 
probably  explains  tlie  fact  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
hibition, the  activity  of  the  Inquisition  was  restricted.  A  list  of 
autos  tie  fe,  as  complete  as  research  could  compile,  indicates  that 
of  the  three  established  trilnmals,  Lisbon  celebrated  no  auto  prior 
to  1559,  nor  Coimbra  until  1567.  There  may  he  some  defect  in 
the  archives  to  account  for  this,  ami  they  may  have  been  better 
preserved  in  Evora,  for  there  we  find  autos  recorded  in  1551, 
1552,  1555  and  1560.  After  this  they  became  more  frequent 
and  increase<l  in  severity,  but,  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
Philip  II,  in  1580,  the  whole  number  of  autos  recorded  in  the  three 
tribunals  was  only  thirty-four,  in  which  there  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  relaxations  in  person,  fifty-one  in  effigy  and  nineteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  penitent^s.'    Tlie  insignificant  number 

'  Corpo  Diplomalico,  VII,  49,  255,  291,  336.  437,  458,  479;  VllI,  82,  04,  108, 
142,  150,  101,  ISl,  1S5,  195,  197,  205,  225,  239,  275,  289,  296,  310,  460,  466, 
475,  47fi,  491;  IX,  40,  81,  120,  125,  150. 

'  Historin  doa  principaea  ado^,  etc.,  pp.  256-9,  292-5,  312-13 

The  numbeni  in  the  respective  tribunals  an? — 

Relaxed 

In  pcnon.       In  efiicy.  Pena.nc«d. 

Lisbon 37                  2  270 

Evora 87                12  1023 

Coimbm 45               37  705 

169  51  1908 

The  interesting  list  of  autos,  from  which  I  have  mimmarizc*!  this  and  succeed- 
ing tables,  is  probably  based  on  the  compilation  from  the  records  mode  about 
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of  relaxations  in  effigy,  when  compared  with  the  multitudes  that 
figure  in  the  early  Spanish  autos,  woiild  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  merely  those  who  escapeil  from  prison  or  died  fluring  trial 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  confiscation,  the  Portuguese  inquisi- 
tors were  not  earnest  in  tracing  the  heresies  of  ancestors  or  in 
following  up  the  records  of  fugitives. 

The  question  of  confiscation,  in  fact,  had  been  left  by  Paul  III 
in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  fovin<l  in  it  a  financial  resource  for 
his  bankrupt  treasury  by  granting,  for  a  consideration,  decennial 
periods  of  exemption — a  practice  continued  by  the  Regency  after 
Jofio's  tieath.  Probably  in  15fv8,  the  New  Christians  hesitati»d 
to  pay  the  price  demanded,  for  a  brief  of  Pius  \',  <lated  July  lOlh 
of  that  year,  recites  that  the  last  term  had  expireil  on  June  7th, 
ami  that  King  Sebastian  had  not  rencwcfl  it,  finding  that  it  served 
as  an  incentive  to  heresy,  and  that  lie  had  asked  the  pope  not  to 
listen  to  appeals.  Tiiis  Pius  willhigly  proniiserl  and  withdrew 
all  privileges  which  the  New  Christians  might  enjoy.  Doubtless 
this  induced  them  to  come  to  terms,  for  the  exemption  was  re- 
newed. After  this  decennium,  Sebastian  again  granted  it  in  his 
efforts  to  provide  for  his  ill-starred  .\frican  expedition,  but  Hen- 
rique, on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  felt  his  conscience  much  dis- 
turbed at  this  concession  to  apostasy.  He  applied  to  Gregory 
XIII  who,  by  a  brief  of  October  6,  1579,  renewed  the  one  of  1568, 
and  pernutted  Henriqu**  to  revoke  the  grant  made  t)y  Sel)astian.^ 
As  Portugal  the  next  year  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  II, 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  exemption  from  confiscation. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Joiio  neglected  to  extend  to  his 
colonial  possessions  the  blessings  of  the  hMiuisition.  The  New 
Christians  had  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  oj^portunities 
presented  by  the  colonial  trade,  and  hatl  established  themselves 
in  Goa  anrl  its  dependencies.  The  comparative  freedom  there  had 
doubtless  encouraged  them  to  observe  less  caution  than  at  home, 
for  St.  Francis  Xavier  had  scarce  begun  his  missionary  labors 
when  he  was  scandalized  by  what  he  saw  and,  on  November  30, 

1767,  by  Diogo  Barbosa  Machado,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the  Public 
Library  of  Coimbra.  Sec  Professor  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil,  in  Jewish  Quarterly 
RroietD,  October,  1001,  pp.  90-1. 

These  lists  are  probably  defective  for  the  early  years.  A  contemporary, 
writing  in  1564,  states  that  for  a  number  of  years  there  hnd  been  burnt  annually 
from  twenty  to  forty  pcrsont)  and  two  hundred  penanced, — Uibl,  uationale  de 
France,  fonds  italicn  430,  fol.  109. 

'  Gorpo  Diplomatico,  IX,  150;  X,  315,  546,  556. 
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1545,  he  wrote  urgently  to  the  king  as  to  the  necessity  of  an 

inquisitorial  tribunal.  No  response  was  made  to  his  appeal. 
Joao  died  June  11,  1557,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  grandson  Dom 
Sebastian,  a  child  in  liis  tiiird  year,  under  the  regency  of  the 
ilowagfT  Queen  Catalina,  who  resipied  it,  in  1562,  in  favor  of 
Cardinal  Henrique.  The  Regency  was  more  niiiulful  of  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Indies  than  the  late  king  anil,  in  March,  1560, 
Henrique  sent  to  Goa  as  inquisitor  Aleixo  Diaz  Falefio  who,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  founded  a  tribunal  which  in  time  earned  a 
sinister  renown  as  the  most  pitiless  in  Christendom/  When  Lou- 
ren(;a  Pin*z,  the  ambassador  at  Rome,  learned  through  Egypt  of 
this  establishment,  he  expressed  to  the  Regency  his  apprehension 
that  this  zeal  for  religion  would  prove  a  disservice  to  God  and  to 
the  kingdom,  for  it  would  drive  to  Bassorah  and  Cairo  many  who 
would  aid  the  enemy  in  both  finance  and  war.'  Ills  prevision 
was  justified  more  fully  than  he  anticipated  for,  to  the  activity 
of  the  tribunal  was  largely  attributable  the  decay  of  the  once 
flourishing  Inilian  pos.sessions  of  Portugal,  After  exhausting 
the  New  Christians,  it  turned  its  attention  to  the  native  Christians, 
who  rewardeil  so  abundantly  the  missioiiary  labois  of  I  lie  Jesuits, 
for  Portugal  did  not  follow  the  wise  example  of  Spain  in  exempting 
native  converts  from  the  Inquisition.  It  was  impossible  for  these 
poor  folk  to  abandon  com{>leteIy  the  superstitious  practices  of 
their  ancestors,  and  any  relajisc  iuto  these,  however  trifling,  was 
visited  with  the  rigor  with  which  were  treated  similar  lapses  by 
the  Conversos  of  the  Peninsula.  Even  Philip  IT  recognized  (he 
impolicy  of  this  and,  in  1599,  he  procured  from  Clement  VIII  a 
brief  empowering  the  inquisitors  to  commute  the  peruilties  of 
relaxation  and  confiscation  for  relapse,  up  to  a  third  relapse  but 
no  further,  and  tlie  faculty  was  limiteil  to  the  term  of  five  years.' 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  no  tribunal  was  established 
in  Brazil,  although  the  New  Christians  who  abounded  there  proved 
a  very  troublesome  element,  from  the  encouragement  which  they 

'  Souaa,  Aphor.  Inquis.,  De  tlriglne,  \  6. — The  Rtlation  de  I'lnquiaition  de 
Ooa  by  Dr.  C.  Dollon  (Paris,  1688)  gi\iiig  an  nccuunt  of  his  sufffrings  there, 
is  well  known.  It  has  bt'cn  traiihlated  into  Portuguese,  with  copious  nutes  and 
doCTiments,  by  Mipupl  Vicente  d'Abreu  (Nova-fioa,  1866),  to  whom  wr  shall 
havf  occasion  to  refer. 

'  Corpo  Uiptoniatico,  IX,  112. 

'  Ibiclfim,  XTT,  77  A  similar  brief  was  issued  by  Urban  VlII,  April  22, 
1025  (Ibid.  p.  246)  but.  as  it  niakos  no  reference  to  any  prec<^linK  net,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  these  were  sporadic  and  not  continuoua  grants  of  power. 
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gave  to  the  Dutch  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  foothc^rL*  There  vas 
a  commiflBioDer  there,  but  his  powers  were  Uniitefi  to  collecting 
eviijenoe  and  transnutling  it  vith  the  accused  to  Lisbon,  where 
they  were  tried  and  |taiiafaed.'  It  may  be  worth  nodng  that,  in 
the  treaty  of  1810  with  England,  Portugal  bound  itself  never  to 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  its  American  possessions.' 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Portuguese  Inquiation  was 
modelled  on  that  of  Castile.  A  series  of  eilicts  issued  by  Dom 
SebaMian  and  Doni  Henrique  and  confirmed  by  later  kings* 
granted  to  officials  and  familiars  the  privileges,  exemptions  and 
immunitif^  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  sister  kingdom.  This  gave 
rise  to  similar  quarrels  and  competencias^  and  to  a  multiplication 
of  the  privilegeci  class  even  greater  than  in  Spain.  In  1G99  we 
find  Dom  Pedro  II  endeavoring  to  enforce  a  decree  of  1693,  which 
limited  to  six  hundred  and  four  the  familiars  allowed  in  the  larger 
towns,  while  small  places  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  each.* 
The  main  difference  in  the  organization  of  the  Inquisitions  of 
the  two  kingdoms  was  in  the  Portuguese  officials  known  as  depii- 
lados,  of  whom  at  least  four  were  appointed  by  the  inquisit<H'- 
genfTal,  as  assistants  to  the  three  inquisitors  constituting  each 
tribunal.  They  were  required  to  possess  qualifications  entitling 
them  to  promotion  as  inquisitors;  they  performed  such  duties  as 
might  be  assigned  to  them  and,  in  the  consulta  de  fe.  they  replaced 
the  Spanish  consultorcH,  with  the  distinction  that  they  cast  deci- 
sive and  not  merely  consultative  votes.  To  render  a  sentence 
legal  at  least  five  votes  were  require<l  besides  that  of  the  Ordinary.' 
There  was  no  appeal  from  a  definitive  sentence,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  made  known  to  the  culprit  before  the  auto  in 

*  For  theae  forgottea  struggles  aee  acnne  eUborate  papers  by  the  Rev.  George 
Edmunddon  in  Uie  EngtUh  Historical  Review  for  1SD9  and  1900. 

»  In  the  Lialwn  auto  of  March  14,  1723,  there  an?  fow  Judaizers  and  all  are 
remdentB  nf  Portugal.  In  tJml  of  October  10.  1723,  the  Judaizers  an*  numerous 
and  a  largp  portion  of  them  an*  from  Brazil.  Evidently  a  Beet,  had  arrived 
during  the  interval.  —  Iloyul  Librarj'  of  Berlin,  Qt.  05-18. 

In  161H,  however,  we  hear  of  an  inquisitor  sent  from  Portugal  to  Brazil,  whose 
operationa  speedily  drove  numerous  Xew  Christians  to  seek  refuge  in  Spanish 
territory. — J  T.  Medina.  La  Inquiaicion  en  las  Provincias  del  Plata,  pp.  155-61 
(Santiago  de  Chile,  1900).  •  Miguel  Vicente  d'Abrvu,  p.  115. 

■  Did.  Guerreiro  Caniacho  de  Aboym,  De  Privilegiis  Fomiliarum  etc.,  pp.  12- 
18,  21  (llyaaipone,  1759). 

*  Francisco  de  Castro,  Regimento  do  Santo  OfHoio  da  Inquisi^o  dos  Reynos 
de  Portugal,  Liv  i,  Tit.  i,  fi  l;Tit.  iii,  ({  13.  14;  Tit.  v.  5  6;  Liv.  n,  TiU  U,  fi  13 
(Usboci,  l&IO).— Bousa  Aphor.  Inq.  Ub.  i,  Cap.  i,  n    14. 
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which  it  was  pronounced,  but  all  interlocutory  sentences  and 
intermediate  proceedings  were  subject  to  appeal,  and  the  Supreme 
Coimcil  came  to  exercise  minute  supervision  over  every  act  of 
the  tribunals  even  earlier  than  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in 
Spain/  The  minuteness,  indeed,  of  the  details  prescribed  in  the 
Retfiwertlo  of  In*|ui.sitor-g(!neral  dt*  Castro^  [irintf'd  in  1640,  left 
little  to  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor,  and  their  systematic 
arrangementj  in  an  authoritative  code  of  procedure,  affords  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  cumbersome  and.often  contradictory  cartas 
acordodat^,  which  lumbered  up  the  secreto  of  the  Spanish  tribunals. 
Although  the  object  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  purification  of 
the  land  from  Judaism,  it  was  not  confined  to  tliis,  and  it  early 
provetl  that  it  could  exercise  its  blighting  infiuence  on  the  intel- 
lectual development  as  well  as  on  the  material  prosperity  of 
Portugal.  Among  the  learneii  forc^igners  whom  Andre  tie  Gou- 
vea,  at  the  request  of  Joao  III,  brought  to  Portugal,  in  1547,  to 
found  a  college  of  arts  in  his  University  of  Coimbra,  was  George 
Buchanan,  as  professor  of  Greek.  Gouv^a  died  within  a  year, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  foreigners  were  driven  out  to  lie  replaceii 
by  Jesuits,  who  were  becoming  the  dominant  power  in  the  land. 
The  process  was  a  simf>Ie  one.  Buchanan  and  two  others  were 
prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  and  thrown  in  prison.  The  accu- 
sation against  the  former  was  that  he  had  written  a  poem  against 
the  Franciscans,  that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  friars, 
that  he  liad  eaten  meat  in  Lent,  that  he  had  said  that  St. 
Augustin's  views  on  the  Eucharist  were  akin  to  those  condemned 
by  Rome,  and  generally  that  he  was  thought  to  be  ill-affeeteil 
towards  the  Holy  See,  After  inearceration  for  eighteen  months, 
he  was  sentenced  to  reclusion  in  a  monastery  for  instruction  by 
the  monks,  whom  he  describes  as  good-natured  enough  hut 
wholly  ignorant.  On  his  liberation  Joao  offered  to  retain  him, 
but  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  escape  to  England.^ 

'  De  Cafltro,  Rpgiinonto,  Liv.  ir,  Tit.  xxiii. 

'  Georgii  Biiclmnani  Vita  ab  ipso  scHpto. — Lupfz  tie  Mendonpa,  Dami&o  dc 
Goes  e  a  InquisivAo  de  Portugal,  p.  21  (Lisboa,  1859). 

The  poem  on  the  Franciscans  was  written  at  the  request  of  James  V  of  Scot- 
land.  It  forced  Buchanan  to  Ioa\('  the  country  and,  before  venturing  to  Portugal, 
he  mode  hisexcuHcs  foritto  King  Jo&o.     A  brief  extract  will  show  it<i  temper: — 
At  nunc  posteritas,  vera  pietate  relicta, 
Degenrn?ni  qiia'stnm  »orde«quo  aecuta*  caducaa 
Cogil  o]^a,  fieta  et  atib  relliRione  pudondos 
Occiiltat  mores  et,  fania  innixa  par**ntunii, 
Seducit  8tolidiun  piet^tis  imagine  vulgus. 
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A  still  more  effective  deadening  of  intellectual  aspiration  was 
the  persecution  of  Damiao  de  Goes,  the  foremost  scliolar  of  Por- 
tugal in  the  sixteenth  century.  When  a  youth  of  22,  lie  had  been 
sent  to  Fiatulers  as  seeretary  to  tin*  Portuguese  factory.  It  was 
not  until  152S  that  his  thirst  for  learning  was  awakened .  he  studied 
Latin,  went  to  Padua,  and  speedily  iiiaile  himself  known  to  schol- 
ars throughout  I'hirope.  In  1545,  Jofio  recalled  him  to  Portugal, 
where  rivalry  arose  between  hirn  and  Simon  Roilriguez  the  Jesuit 
Provincial,  who  had  met  him  in  Padua  anil  now  accused  him  to 
the  In(|uisition  for  heretical  utterances  made  there  nine  years 
before,  the  details  of  which  he  could  not  remember,  but  had  a 
general  impression  that  they  were  Lutheran.  Nothing  came  of 
this  anri,  in  1550,  Rodriguez  rei>eated  his  accusation,  with  the 
same  result.  Goes  made  enemies  in  his  literary  career  and,  in 
1571,  the  denimciation  of  Rodriguez,  made  twenty-six  years 
before,  was  resuscitated.  He  was  now  seventy  years  old,  he  had 
been  an  invalid  for  twenty  years,  and  was  scarce  able  to  stand, 
but  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  April  4,  1571,  while  his  trial 
tlragged  on.  No  further  evidence  of  any  account  could  be  found 
against  him,  but  he  freely  confessed  that,  when  he  went  to  Flan- 
ders, hi^  fell  into  the  errors  of  consiilering  indulgences  of  little 
value,  and  that  general  confession  sufficed,  that  after  learning 
Latin  and  stuil>nng,  he  had  abandoned  these  errors  antl  ha*!  since 
been  strictly  orthoflox,  at  the  retpiest  of  Cartlinal  Sadoleto  he  had 
written  to  iMelanchltion,  in  hopes  uf  winning  him  over,  and  he 
had  given  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Luther  to  Frei  Roque  de 
Ahneiila,  whose  object  was  to  ae(juire  a  kntnvleilge  of  the  heresy 
so  as  to  confute  it.  On  this  confession  exclusively  was  based  the 
sentence,  which  declared  him  to  be  a  Lutheran  heretic,  but  con- 
sidering that  it  was  when  he  was  an  ignorant  yovith  of  21  and  that, 
on  learning  Latin,  he  had  abaniloupil  bis  errors,  he  was  mercifully 
condemned  only  to  reconciliation,  confiscation,  and  perpetual 
prison,  the  abjuration  to  be  private  in  view  of  Ins  tjualily  und  his 
reputation  abroad.  The  monastery  da  Hataiha  was  assigned  as 
his  prison,  and  the  certificate  of  his  deliver)^  there  is  dated  Decem- 
ber 16,  1572;  on  the  9th  the  piez  do  fisco  had  already  received 
the  certificate  of  confiscation.  The  ^'[jerpetuar'  prison  of  the 
Portuguese  Intpusition  munt  have  been  Lem[)orary,  like  the 
Spanish,  for  Goes  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  own  house,  either  by 
apoplexy  or  killed  by  his  own  servants,  at  a  date  which  is  not 
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known.'  If  forty  years  of  orthodoxy  could  not  atone  for  a  j^outh- 
ful  vacillation  on  one  or  iw*»  point*:  of  faith,  it  can  readily  be 
estimateti  how  potent  an  instrumentality  was  the  Holy  Office  in 
stunting  the  development  of  Portuguese  intellect. 

When,  in  August,  1578,  Cardinal  Henrique  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  his  ^rand-nephew  SebHHtiaii,  he  did  not  resign  the  inqui- 
sitor-generalship for  fifteen  months.  He  had  previously,  however, 
on  February  24,  1578,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity,  procured 
the  appointment  as  coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  succession,  of 
Manoel  Bishop  of  Coiinbra,  but  (he  latter  disappeared  with  his 
sovereign  in  the  tUsastrous  rout  of  Alcazar-Quibir,  and  it  was  not 
until  December  27^  1579  that,  at  Henrique's  request,  Gregory 
XllI  replaced  him  with  Jorje  de  AhneiiJa,  Archbishop  of  Lisbon.' 
Henrique's  death  soon  followed,  January  ,31,  1580,  when  he 
passed  away,  universally  detested  and  only  regretted  because,  in 
the  rivalry  of  claimants  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  exhaustion  of 
the  land  through  famine  antl  pestilence,  the  way  was  opx'n  to  the 
easy  conquest  by  Philip  11.  In  the  reorganization  under  the 
Spanish  crown,  the  Inquisition  was  not  merged  with  that  of  Castile, 
but  was  left  as  an  independent  institution  under  the  Archbishop 
of  Lisbon,  for  Gregory  XITI  refused  the  request  of  Philip  II  for 
a  brief  adding  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish  inquisitor- 
genera!.'  The  nomination,  however,  accrued  to  the  Spanish  crown 
and,  in  1586,  on  Almeida's  (k'ath,  the  post  was  given  to  the  Car- 
tlinal-Arehduke  Albreeht  of  Austria,  who  was  also  Governor  of 
Portugal*  With  his  advent,  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition  in- 
creaseii.  In  the  twenty  years,  1581-1000,  the  three  tribunals  held 
in  all  fifty  autos  de  fe.  Of  these  the  records  of  five  are  lost,  but 
in  the  other  forty-five  there  wTre  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  relaxa- 
tions in  person,  fifty-nine  in  effigy,  and  twenty-nine  hundred  and 


1  Mendonfa,  Dami&o  de  Goes  e  a  Inquisi9io  de  Portugal. 
»  C:orpo  Diplomatico,  X,  537,  5G9. 

*  Llorentc,  Hist.  cril.  Cap.  xix,  Art.  iii,  n.  6. 

*  Corpo  Diplomatico,  XII,  23.     As  Cardinal  Albreeht  was  only  25  yeaiB  clil 
age  a  special  derogation  of  the  minimum  nile  was  necessary  in  his  case.     More 
remarkable  is  the  fact  Ihat  his  commission  granted  him  jurisdiction  over  bishops 

Wlifn  Albn-'cht  left  Portugal,  the  commisHion  of  his  micce.«wor.  Antonio  Hishop 
of  Elvas  July  12,  159(5,  contained  no  such  pp>visioti;  it  enlarKwl  \m  jurisdiction 
however  from  simple  heresy  to  sorcery  and  divination  and  the  censorship  of  the 
press. — Ibidem,  p.  70. 
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seventy-nine  penitents.'  Aa  the  penitents,  for  the  most  part,  must 
have  suffered  eonfiseation,  we  can  estimate  the  severity  of  the 
persecution  in  a  papulation  so  limited. 

Largo,  as  nmst  have  been  the  receipts,  from  tlie  beginning, 
derived  from  the  confiscations  of  the  wealthy  New  Christians, 
they  were  insuflieient  to  satisfy  its  exigencies,  diverted  as  they 
had  been  by  the  compositions  paid  to  the  crown.  Sebastian,  in 
continuing  this  practice,  satisfied  bin  conscience  by  representing 
to  Gregory  XIII  that  the  income  of  the  Inquisition  did  not  exceed 
5000  eruzados,  which  was  insutTicii'iii  for  its  supptjrt,  wherefore 
the  po])e  granted  to  it  two-thirds  of  the  fruits  of  the  first  prebend 
fatlino;  vacant  in  each  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Lisbon,  Evora  and 
Coimbra  and  one-half  of  one  in  each  of  the  other  sees  oF  the  king- 
dom. It  is  probable  that  this  evoke<l  a  stunly  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  churches,  for  it  was  never  carried  into  effect  and.  when 
Philip  II  became  master  of  Portugal,  although  the  contiscations 
were  no  longer  compounded  for,  he  renewed  the  request,  stating 
that  14,000  cruzados  a  year  were  requisite  while  the  revenues 
did  not  exceed  10,000  liucats.  Gregory  responded  with  a  briej 
of  June  28,  1583  in  which  he  renewed  the  grant,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  it  to  one-half  rjf  a  prelx'nd  in  Lisbon,  Evora  and  Coimbra 
and  one-third  in  the  other  sees,  nor  is  it  likely  that,  under  the  stern 
rule  of  Pliilip,  the  grant  was  allowed  to  be  nugatory.' 


It  is  not  elifficult  to  apprehenil  the  impulses  which  led  to  a 
wholesale  emigration  to  Spain  of  those  who  felt  themselves 
aliens  in  the  land  o[  their  birth.  Under  Spanish  rule  the  condition 
of  Portugal  was  <leploral)le,  as  described,  in  1595,  by  the  Venetian 
envoy  Francesco  Vendramini.  Lisbon,  which  had  been  a  rich  and 
populous  city,  was  almost  uninliabited;  it  formerly  owned  seven 
hundred  ships,  but  tive  hunilred  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy 
(mostly  by  the  English)  and  but  two  hundred  remamed.    All 


'  Historia  dos  principaes  Act08,  pp.  258-61,  294-7,  312-15. 
The  numberH  in  the  reapcctive  tribunals  are — 

HeUxed 
In  ponon.       In  efflsy. 

Lisbon 29  6 

EvoM 98  Ifi 

Coimbra 35  37 

162  59 

•  Corpo  Diploroatico,  XII,  14, 


Penanced. 

559 
ia84 
1036 

2979 
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this  was  not,  he  says,  tlispleasing  to  the  king,  who  desired  to  keep 
them  impoverished,  bei^ause  they  were  unwilling  subjects.'  Thus 
the  rewards  of  commercial  enterprise  were  more  promising 
in  Sjmin,  and  the  emigrant  might  hope  that,  in  the  absence  of 
"knowledge  of  his  antecedents,  the  danger  of  persecution  would 
be  less.  Tlie  immigration  thus  was  large,  and  before  long  its 
effects  began  to  show  tiiemselves  in  the  records  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  Convictions  for  Judaism,  which  had  become  com- 
paratively few,  increased  rapidly  and,  where  the  nativity  of  the 
delinquents  happens  to  be  specifieti,  the  term  Portuguese  occurs 
with  ominous  frequency.  In  1593,  Toledo  had  seven  Portuguese 
on  trial  but,  as  there  was  Ijut  a  single  witness  and  they  cUd  not 
confess  under  toi'ture,  their  cases  were  suspended.  The  next  year 
the  same  tribunal  held  an  auto  in  which  appeared  five  Portuguese 
in  person  and  nine  elTigies  were  burnt  of  others,  either  fugitive  or 
dead.'  In  1595^  at  Seville,  there  was  an  auto  in  which  were  pun- 
ished eighty-nine  Judaizers,  besides  four  burnt  in  effigy,  and  soon 
afterwarils,  in  Quintanar  del  Rey  (Cuenca)^  there  were  thirty  dis- 
covered, of  whom  the  uljstiiuile  ones  were  bmnt  and  the  rest  were 
reconciled.' 

The  Purtuguest*  New  Cluistians,  both  at  home  anil  in  Spain, 
were  growing  restive  under  increasing  pressure;  they  were  wealthy 
and  could  afford  to  pay  for  a  respite  in  the  shape  of  a  general 
pardon  for  past  offences,  including  rases  on  (rial.  In  1G02  nego- 
tiations wert^  opened  with  Philip  III  fur  u  papal  brief  to  that  effect; 
Portuguese  orthodoxy  took  the  alarm,  and  the  Archbishops  of 
Lisbon,  Braga  and  Evora  hastened  to  "\'alladolid,  where  the  court 
lay,  to  present  remonstrances.  Spanish  i)iety,  to  whicli  such  tran- 
sactions were  a  novelty,  was  no  less  exercised,  and  direful  pre- 
dictions were  made  as  to  tlie  evils  that  it  wotdd  bring  upon  the 
land.  Philip  and  his  favorite  Lerma,  however,  were  desperately 
in  need  of  cash,  and  all  scruples  were  overcome  by  the  dazzling 
bribe  of  1,860, (XK)  ducats  to  the  king,  besides  fifty  thousand  cruza- 
dos  to  licrnm,  foily  thousaml  to  Jtiao  de  Horja  and  thirty  thousand 
to  Pedro  Alvarez  Pereira,  members  of  the  Suprema  Council^  and 
thirty  thousand  to  Jts  secretary  Fernao  de  Mattos.  The  papal 
brief  was  issued,  August  23,  1604  but,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
bargain  came  near  being  wrecked  by  the  deniand  of  the  New 


^  Rclazioni  Venefe,  Serie  I,  T.  V,  p.  449. 

*  MSS.  of  Libniry  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc.  20,  T.  I. 

«  I»drnmo,  p.  30^1. 
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Christians  to  have  eight  years  in  wliich  to  raise  the  sum.  A  threat, 
however,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  brief  BufTiced  to  bring 
them  to  reason.' 

It  empowered  the  Portuguese  inquisitor-general,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon  and  the  papal  collector,  or  any  two  of  them  or 
their  dejmties,  to  reconcile  all  Porlutijuesc  New  Christians,  where- 
ever  they  might  be  settled,  with  the  injunction  only  of  spiritual 
penances.  It  includetl  all  who  were  on  trial,  or  who  had  been 
condemned  provideil  their  ,sonl{uic(^s  had  not  been  published. 
It  released  all  confiscations  tiiat  ha<l  not  been  covered  into  the 
fisc,  and  it  gave  to  the  Portuguese  in  Europe  a  year  and  to  those 
outside  of  Europe  two  years,  in  which  to  come  forward  and  avail 
themselves  of  its  provisions.  The  reconeiliation  thus  ol.>tHinc(l  was 
not  to  entail  relaxation  in  case  of  relapse,  and  all  inquisitors  were 
forbidden  to  interfere.* 

The  brief  was  received  in  Valladolid  about  October  1st,  but  was 
not  published  in  Lisbon  until  January  16,  1G05.  A  royal  c6dula, 
however,  was  obtained,  prohibiting  the  publication  or  execution 
of  any  sentences  until  tliis  brief  should  take  effect,  thus  including 
in  its  benefits  all  PortugTiese  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
triljunals,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Portugal.^  The  effect  of  this  was 
dramatically  exhibite<i  witliout  delay.  On  October  20th  the 
Seville  tribunal  announced  a  great  auto  de  fe  for  November  7th. 
The  stagings  erected  were  on  an  unusually  large  scale;  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  6th  took  place  the  procession  of  the  Green  Cross, 
in  which  more  than  fiv<i  hundred  famiUars  participated;  the  people 


'  Cabrera,  Relaciones,  pp.  135,  141,  152,  227,  229. — Historia  dos  principaea 
Actoa,  p.  261. 

The  wealth  of  the  Portuguese  New  Christians  rendered  such  a  pasrment  an 
eaa\'  matter.  In  the  memorial  pr.ij'ing  for  pardon  they  admitted  themselves 
to  be  worth  eighty  millions  of  ducats  and,  when  Juan  Nufiez  Corrt*a  mode  an 
assessment  among:  them,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  seventy  five  millions. — Verdades 
CathoUcas  contra  Ficciones  Judaicas  §  9  (M.SS.  of  Bodleian  Librarj',  Arch  Seld 
A,  Subt.  17). 

This  is  a  memorial  by  Luys  de  Mclo,  dean  of  the  Chapter  of  Braga,  written 
in  1652,  when  he  was  a  refugee  in  the  Spanish  court.  He  had  probably  been 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Braganza  dynasty,  for  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Braga,  Sebastian  du  Noronha,  was  executed  in  I  (Ml.  His  paper  is 
bitter  ngain.st  the  Xew  ChrLstians  hut,  as  we  shall  he^ve  occasion  to  see,  it  con- 
tains much  that  throws  light  on  the  subject. 

'  Arohivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib  926,  fol.  119. — Oorpo  Diplomatico  Portu- 
gues,  XII,  121 

>  Cabrera,  Uelacioaes,  pp.  230-1. 
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flockeLl  in  from  the  country  in  numbers  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  city  to  accommodate  them.  At  night  the  confessors  were 
iutroducEHl  in  the  cells  of  those  condemned  to  relaxation  and,  after 
completing  all  the  preparation's  for  the  solemnity,  the  junior  inqui- 
sitor, Fernando  de  Aeebedo,  sought  his  bed  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Suddenly  a  courier  arrived,  armed  with  an  order  to  admit  him 
to  the  inquisitors,  wherever  they  might  be,  whetiier  in  tlieir  houses 
or  their  beds,  in  consulta  de  fe  or  on  the  staging  at  the  auto.  He 
had  left  Valladolid  at  midnight  on  the  'Ad  and,  at  break-neck 
speed,  had  made  the  distance  to  Seville  in  seventy-two  hours, 
getting  through  the  closed  gates  of  the  towTis  on  the  road,  and 
arriving  in  time  to  serve  on  the  inquisitors  a  royal  C(5dula  forhid- 
ding  the  celebration  of  the  auto.  Some  there  were  who  held  that  a 
royal  decree  was  not  to  bo  obeyed  imlcss  rubricated  by  the  Supre- 
ma,  but  this  was  an  opinion  not  as  yet  established  and,  after  a 
brief  consultation,  measures  were  hurriedly  taken  to  suspend  the 
celebration,  to  the  blank  astonishment  of  all  Seville.  Surmises 
w^ere  various .  .some  explainer!  it  by  the  recent  treaty  with  ICngJand, 
under  which  Englishmen  in  Spain  were  not  to  be  troubled  on  ac- 
count of  heresy,  others  attributed  it  to  the  planets;  others  thought 
that  among  the  condemned  there  was  some  one  of  lofty  station 
and  influence,  whose  friends  had  been  able  to  save  him,  but  the 
suggestion  which  found  the  widest  acceptance  was  that  it  was  due 
to  the  Portuguese  New  Christians,  numerous  and  weahhy,  who 
had  offered  large  suinSj  estimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
to  stave  it  off,  and  this  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  midnight 
horseman,  before  going  to  the  Inquisition,  had  stopped  at  the 
house  of  Etor  Autunez,  a  wealthy  Portuguese  merchant,  who  had 
given  him  fifty  ducats  for  his  good  news.* 

Under  this  perdon  gt^ncraf ^  the  three  tribunals  in  Portugal  liber- 
ated four  hundred  and  ten  prisoners  simultaneously  on  January 
16,  1605,'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  boily  of  Por- 
tuguese Judaizers  in  Spain  obtained  valid  absolution  for  all  past 


*  MSS.  of  Afchivo  luunicipal  de  SeviUa,  Seccion  especial,  Siglo  XVIII,  I^tm 
A,  Tomo  4. 

A  qunrter  of  a  century  later,  in  an  argument  against  granting  a  aimiliir 
pardon,  vrc  are  lold  that  tho  displeasure  ol  God  was  not  di-Uiyt'd  for,  on  the 
ver>-  day  when  tliis*  nuto  wtu^  postponed,  tlie  silver  fleet  under  Don  Luis  de 
Pi^rdova  wa«  destroyed,  inflicting  an  irrcparalile  loss  on  Spain. — MisS.  of 
E.  N.  Adler  (Revue  dea  Etudes  Juives.  N(»  99,  p.  56). 

'  Historia  doa  principaes  actos,  pp.  201,  207,  315* 
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sins  ikiring  the  twelvemonth  of  its  duration,  although  the  Inqui- 
eition  threw  what  obstacles  it  coulcl  in  their  way.  In  1605,  at 
Toledo,  Antonio  Ferndndc'z  Paredes,  a  Portugue.sc  on  trial  with 
three  witnesses  against  him,  wa.s  obliged  to  insist  on  his  right  under 
the  pardon,  and  to  argue  that  his  wife  Isabel  Dfaz  had  been  re- 
leased at  Coimbra  in  virtue  of  it,  until  the  tribunal  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Suprenia,  which  ortlered  his  tlischarge,  although 
subsequently,  during  the  same  year  sLx  other  Portuguese  were 
tried  and  sentence<i  without  an}"  reference  being  made  to  it.'  Still, 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  were  tied  and  it  lent  its  energies  to 
detecting  the  Portuguese  in  new  delinquencies.  It  sent  out  the 
brief  to  tiie  tribunals,  April  15th  and,  on  April  20,  IGQfi,  it  ealle4 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  year  hail  expired  on  January 
16th,  wherefore  they  were  immediately  to  examine  their  records  as 
to  the  Portuguese  who  had  been  discharged  in  virtue  of  the  brief 
and  to  proceed  against  all  who  liad  not  taken  ailvantage  of  it 
as  well  as  against  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  heresy  after  its 
expiration.'  Notwithstanding  this,  there  must  have  been  for  some 
years  a  marked  interruption  of  perstTution.  A  writer  remarks, 
in  1611,  that  in  Seville  the  Castle  of  Triana  was  used  as  a  peniten- 
tial prison,  for  there  was  no  one  on  trial,  the  Judaizers  having 
all  been  pardoned,  the  Moriscos  expelled  and  the  Protestanta 
suppressed.' 

This  episode,  however  could  have  no  permanent  influence  and 
its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  nmuifestation  of  the  numbers  and  wealth 
of  the  new  class  of  offenders  coming  forward  to  replace  the  expelled 
Moriscos  in  furnishing  material  for  autos  de  fe  and  in  stimulating 
activity  with  the  prospect  of  fines  and  confiscations.  After  this 
we  hear  little  of  the  old  Spanish  Convcrsos;  nearly  all  Ju4iaizors 
are  Portuguese  and  all  Portuguese  arc  presumably  Judaizers — 
suspects  who  e?dste(l  only  on  sufferance.  In  1625^  at  Salamanca, 
the  corregidor,  in  his  nightly  round,  entered  a  tavern  to  arrest 
a  priest  who  had  committed  murder.  lie  had  words  witli  a  j  tarty 
of  Portuguese  and  forthwith  arrestetl  them  all,  charging  them  with 
being  fugitives  from  the  Portuguese  Inquisition.  He  reported 
this  to  the  Suprema,  which  eommnnicated  with  the  tribunal  of 
Coimbra  and  they  were  all  sent  to  it  for  trial.*     When^  in  1G33, 


4 
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"  MSS,  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yc.  20,  T.  L 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Iiiq.,  T.ih.  042,  fol,  60. 
'  Revinta  de  Archivoa,  Marzo,  1903,  p.  216. 

♦  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  652,  fol.  6. 
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an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the 
New  Christians  labored,  the  Licenciate  Juan  Adan  de  la  Parra, 
in  an  argument  against  it,  urged  aH  his  principal  reasnii  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Portuguese  neophytes:  even  the  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure admitted  that  it  would  be  inapplicable  to  them,  and  Parra 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  them  and 
the  Castilians.* 

Some  efforts  were  made  to  check  this  influx  and  to  prevent 
transit  through  Spain  to  France  and  Holland,  where  the  refugees 
were  of  material  assistance  to  the  national  enemies.  In  1567,  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Dom  Sebastian,  the  old  laws  were  revived  for- 
bidding New  Christians  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  to  seek  the  colo- 
nies, or  to  setl  real  estate  without  a  special  royal  licence.  Sebastian 
subsequently  repealed  this,  but  it  was  renewed  by  Philip  II,  in 
15lS7,  and  remained  at  least  nominally  in  force,  tliough  <Iifficult 
of  execution.  Partial  relief  wa*s  obtained,  in  1(>()I,  wlien  they  paid 
Philip  III  two  hunthed  thousand  tlucats  for  an  irrevocable  free 
permission  to  go  to  the  colonies  of  botli  crowns,  and  to  sell  laniled 
property  but,  with  the  faithlessness  customary  in  dealing  with 
the  proscribed  race,  this  irrevocable  fjermission  was  wKlidrawn 
in  1610  and,  in  1611  and  1612,  the  Suprema  forwarded  to  the 
viceroy  of  Goa  a  royal  provision  ordering  him  to  expel  all  of 
Jewish  blood,  to  which  he  refused  obedience,  saying  that  all 
commerce  was  in  their  hands  and  the  colonies  would  be  ruinerl 
by  their  expulsion.' 

Another  decree  of  Philiji  III,  April  20,  1619,  called  llie  attention 
of  the  inquisitor-general  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  niuUitudes 
of  Porlijgiiese  passing,  with  theii-  families  and  pro]>erty,  lo  France. 
Ail  who  could  not  show  a  licence  under  the  Portuguese  crown  to 
leave  that  kingdom  were  to  be  seized  and  their  property  seques- 
trated without  furtlier  orders,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Su- 
prema promptly  issued  the  necessary  instructions  to  its  commis- 
sioners in  the  sea-ports  and  frontier  towiis.^  This  doubtless  Iwl 
to  increasetl  restrictions  in  Portugal  on  emigration,  and  to  it  we 
may  probably  attribute  an  eloquent  memorial,  without  date,  from 


Pro  Cautione  Christiana.  \  1  (MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library,  Arch  Seld,  130). 

'  Luya  de  Mclo,  Verdadea  CathfiUcafl,  $  4.— Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol. 
257,  n.  68. 

*  Archivo  liist.  nacional,  Iiiq,  de  \'ukMicia,  Leg.  8,  n.  2,  fol  281,  341,  342.— Bibl. 
nacional,  MSS.,  D,  118,  foL  250,  n.  66. 
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the  Portuguese  New  ChristianB^  asking  for  the  removal  of  all 
liniitations.  Gentlemen  of  the  noblest  hoases,  they  stated,  had 
int<'rrnarri(»d  with  thenij  both  in  Portugal  and  the  colonies,  and 
they  had  lavished  their  .substance  in  the  good  work  of  founding 
churches,  einljellisinng  eofradias,  endowing  chapels,  and  liberal 
ahnsgiving.  Free  permission  to  enter  Spain  would  work  no  harm 
to  religion,  for  the  Inquisition  w^as  everywhere,  and  (he  benefit 
arising  from  unrestricted  intercourse  was  manifested  in  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  frontier  towns,  which  were  formerly  farmed 
out  for  thirteen  millions  of  maravedfs,  irregularly  paid,  and  now 
were  farmed  for  thirty-six  millions,  attributable  to  Iho  spices, 
{)erfumeH,  ptircelains,  stuffs  and  other  wares  brought  in  fiy  theni. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  Spanish  manufactures  exported  through 
Biscay — the  wools  and  cloths  of  Segovia,  tlie  silks  and  other 
goods.  The  only  objection  to  free  intercourse  was  that  they 
might  take  atlvantage  of  it  to  seek  other  prohibited  lands,  and 
this  was  sufficiently  answererl  elsewhere,  in  ad<lition  to  the  fact 
that  Portugal  had  so  many  ports  that  emigiation  could  not  be 
prevented,  as  two  hours  sufficed  to  reach  the  sea  and  embark, 
while  land  travt*l  was  slow  and  expensive,  and  could  l)e  stopped 
at  the  frontier  towns.  The  New  Christians  had  greatly  enriched 
the  kingdoiti  and  the  colonies  by  their  labors.  In  Brazil,  where 
they  could  hold  real  estate,  nearly  all  the  sugar  plantations  were 
in  their  hands,  and  these  they  were  constantly  increasing,  to  the 
great  profit  of  the  colony  and  of  the  revenue.  As  by  law  they 
were  excluded  from  all  offices  and  dignities,  commerce  was  their 
only  resource.'  l^ossibly  these  representations  iTiay  have  been 
convincing,  for  the  prohibition  was  withdrawn,  to  be  subsequently 
renewed  ns  we  shall  see. 

If  they  desired  to  escape  from  Portugal,  Portugal  was  quite  as 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  by  extermination  or  otherwise.  The 
])ious  intensity  of  hatred  towards  them  finds  expression,  in  1621, 
in  a  ferocious  work  by  Vicente  tia  Costa  Mattos,  of  which  the 
declared  object  was  to  drive  them  from  the  land.  All  the  old 
stories  of  (heir  nialice  to  Christians  were  raked  together  and  set 
forth  as  uncontradicted  truths.  They  were  enemies  of  niankind, 
wandering  like  gy])sies  tlirongh  the  world  and  living  on  the  sweat 
of  others.     They  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  tratle,  farming 


'  Bibl.  nacional.  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  257,  n.  68. 
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the  lands  of  individuals  and  the  royal  patrimony,  with  no  capi- 
tal but  industry  and  lack  of  conscience.  They  live  only  for  the 
[jcrdition  of  the  world;  of  oUl,  God  jninishcd  tluiKo  who  ill-troHtcd 
them,  but  now  he  punishes  those  who  endure  them;  the  deeUne 
of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  was  the  punislmient  sent  by  God  for 
tolerating  them.  They  were  all  idolators  and  sodomites,  and 
wherever  they  went  they  inff^etod  the  land  with  their  abomi- 
nations, and  were  constantly  seeking  to  convert  Christians  to  their 
foul  Ijelief.  Luther  eomnieneed  \\y  Judaizing;  all  heretics  were 
either  Jews  or  descendants  of  Judaizers,  as  was  seen  in  England, 
Germany  and  other  partii  where  they  flourished;  C-alvin  {-ailed 
himself  the  Father  of  Jews,  like  many  other  ^leniers  of  the  Trinity, 
and  liuoer  in  his  will  declared  that  Christ  was  not  (he  Savior 
promised.  Their  perverse  obstinacy  was  sufficiently  proved,  by 
the  numbers  who  were  every  day  burnt,  and  the  still  greater  num- 
bers who  escaped  by  penance  after  conviction.^  This  craxy  ebul- 
lition of  ignorant  hate  accorded  so  well  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  time  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  Ifir^S;  in  1629  it 
was  translate*!  into  Castilian  by  Fray  Diego  Gavilan  Vera,  and 
this  was  reprinted  in  IfiSO. 

The  hatred,  indeed,  was  quenchless  which  was  not  satisfied  with 
what  the  Infpiisition  was  doing.  In  1023  we  chance  to  hear  of 
the  tribunal  of  Evora  arresting  a  hundred  New  Christians  of  the 
little  town  of  Montemor  o  Novo.'  The  autos  de  fe  were  frequently 
conducted  on  a  scale  unknown  in  contemporary  Castile.  The 
tribunal  of  Coimbra  iield  one,  August  10,  1626,  with  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  penitents  and  relaxadoa,  another  on  May  6,  1629, 
witli  two  liundred  and  eighteen  and  another  on  August  17,  1631 
with  two  huntlred  and  forty-seven.  The  statistics  between  1620 
and  1640  are  not  comiilete,  for  there  were  ten  autos  of  which  the 
details  have  not  been  preserved  but,  even  without  these,  the  fear- 
ful aggregate  is  two  hvm<]re<l  and  thirty  relaxed  in  jjerson,  a  hun- 
(ired  and  sixty-one  in  efligy  and  f(trty-nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  penanced — and  this  is  in  addition  to  several  hundred  prisoners 
discharged  under  two  pardons  granted  in  1627  and  1630,  which 


*  Breve  Discurso  contra  a  heretica  peHidia  do  Judaiamo,  fol.  67,  172  (LUboa, 
1623). 

'  Art'hivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  812,  Lima,  fol.  17. — In  1028  wv  find  five 
refugees  from  Montemor  earning  their  livelihood  at  Huelva. — lb.  fol.  IS, 
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no  doubt  were  heavily  paid  for.'  Besides  these  pardons  an  Edict 
of  Grace  was  published  in  1(322  but,  as  we  have  seen,  such  mercies 
were  burdened  with  intolerable  conditions,  and  only  sixteen  jjer- 
sons  came  forward  untler  it— twelve  in  Lisbon  and  four  in  Evora — 
and  all  these  had  ah-eady  been  testified  a^^ainst.*  In  1630,  the 
royal  confessor  Sotoniayor  reported  that,  in  interviewing  the  depu- 
ties of  the  New  Christians,  he  foimd  that  they  wantetl  no  more 
Edicts  of  Grace;  the  last  one,  they  said^  had  done  them  no  good 
but  much  harm,  as  it  brought  infinite  denunciations  against  them 
an<!  filled  the  prisons.*  There  is  very  likely  exaggeration,  but 
nothing  more  than  exaggeration,  in  the  assertion  of  Luys  de  Melo 
tliatf  in  this  period,  the  activity  of  the  Iii<iuisition  ha<l  virtually 
depopulated  the  cities  of  Coirnbra,  Oporto,  Braga,  Lamego,  Bra- 
gariza,  Evora,  Beja  and  part  of  Lisbon,  and  the  towns  of  Santarem, 
Tomar,  Trancoso,  Avero,  Guiniaraens,  Vinais,  Villaflor,  Fundan, 
Montemor  o  Velho  and  o  Novo  and  many  other  places,  while  the 
prisons  of  tlie  three  tribunals  were  always  full  and  the  autos  so 
frequent  that  each  tribunal  <reU'brated  one  almost  every  year. 
One  in  Coirnbra  occupied  two  days,  there  being  more  than  a 
hundred  each  day,  and  among  them  professoi-s,  canons,  priests, 
curas  with  cure  of  souls,  vicars-general,  frailes,  nims,  knights, 
including  some  of  the  Military  Orders  of  kin  with  the  highest  of 
the  land,  and  there  was  even  a  discalced  Franciscan  so  pertinacious 
that  he  was  burnt  alive.* 


»  Historiii  cJos  principncs  Actos.  pp.  262-7,  298-301,  316-21. 
The  atatisticfi  of  the  respective  tribunals  are; — 

Relaxed 
In  person.     Id  effiKy.     Ppnanced* 

Lisbon 75  51  1231 

Evora 73  56  1R91 

Coirnbra 82  54  1873 

230  1(31  4995 

Thr  pardons  of  1627  and  Ifi30  arc  indicated  by  the  dischargp  of  nil  Ibf  prisoners 
in  tin*  fhrre  Inquisitions  (Ibidem,  pp.  2(i.5,  21J0,  ^501,  319).  Th"'^''  pnrdona  were 
bitterly  fiuight  over.  8ee  the  documents  printed  by  E.  N  Adier  in  Reruc  dea 
Eludes  Juives,  No.  97,  p.  00;  No.  99,  p.  54;  No.  100,  pp.  212.  216;  No.  101,  p.  99. 

'  Bibl.  nationido  de  Franc*?,  fonds  italien,  1260,  fol.  I,  i,  |  II. 

•  See  Adler's  DocumentB,  fta^ue  des  Etmles  JuiTCJi,  No.  100,  p.  231 

•  Luys  de  Melo.  Verdnde.-i  rftth6!i«is.  $  4.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a 
memorial  of  the  New  Christ  inns,  who  complain  that  there  is  scarce  a  town  that 
is  not  depopulated;  a  single  arrest  suffices  to  bring  about  the  imprisomncnt  of 
all  the  people. — Adlcr's  Documents  (Rcvuc  dca  Etudes  Juivca,  No.  97»  p.  63). 
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Notwithstanding  these  superhuman  exertions  the  inquisitors 
complained  that  their  labors  were  unavailing;  Judaism  wa.s  steadily 
increasing;  the  misfortunes  of  the  land  were  aUributahle  to  the 
idolatry  of  this  evil  rabble,  and  they  clanioreil  for  more  drastic 
measures.  The  Supreme  Council,  January  17,  1G19,  addressed 
to  Philif)  Til  a  eonsuHa  urginj^  that  prompt  action  was  necessary 
in  view  of  the  contamination,  and  of  the  infinite  sacrileges  corn- 
milled,  to  the  scHiidnl  of  the  faithfviL  Tlu*  king^  it  saifl,  did  not 
want  vassals  only,  but  good  vassals,  ainl  it  therefore  suggested 
that,  when  a  penitent  was  conthMmied  to  t'onfiseation,  he  should 
also  be  banished;  he  would  thus  be  stripped  of  everything  and 
would  not  take  wealth  to  enrich  the  enemy  as  now  was  the  case. 
It  also  said  that  a  general  visitation  was  on  foot  which  had  already 
produced  much  result,  presumably  there  were  many  in  Madrid 
who  should  be  investigated,  and  tlie  king  was  asked  to  order  a 
visitation  there.  One  member  of  the  council,  Mendo  de  la  Mota, 
went  even  further,  and  wanted  banishment  for  all  required  to 
abjure  for  vehement  suspicion.  Philij)  respoude<l  to  this  with 
chilling  indifTert^iice,  if  tliose  who  abjured  for  suspicion  were 
banishedj  they  would  take  their  money  with  them;  it  was  a  doubt- 
ful niea.sure  and  he  wished  tiie  council  to  consider  it  furl  her;  as 
regarded  the  Portuguese  in  Castile,  if  a  list  was  furnished,  with 
notes  as  to  grounds  for  suspicion,  he  wouhi  have  them  investi- 
gated. Tlie  list  was  duly  supplied,  but  the  investigation  was  not 
nmde.' 

The  effort  was  resumed  the  next  year.  On  April  30,  1620,  the 
tribunals  of  TJsbon  and  Evora  sent  to  Philip  relations  of  the  autos 
held  by  theni  on  the  previous  September  29th,  so  that  he  might 
see  the  large  numbers  punished  on  those  occasions,  and  recognize 
the  necessity  of  more  active  measures  of  repression.  Among  tiiem 
were  three  canons  of  Coimbra,  three  frailes  and  several  law'3'ers. 
Six  canons  of  Coinibra,  all  New  Chrislians,  had  been  arrested; 
they  were  all  appointees  of  the  pope,  and  the  king  was  prayed  to 
ask  him  to  close  the  door  on  all  apphcants  for  benefices  of  that 
race;  also  to  order  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  Cliurch, 
either  as  seculars  or  regulars,  and  none  to  public  ofhre — which 
indicates  how^  little  the  prohibitory  laws  were  respected.^ 

The  youthful  Pliilip  IV  was  scarce  more  than  seated  on  the 
throne  when,  in  1622,  Fernando  Mascarenhas,  Bishop  of  Faro, 

*  Verdades  Cath61ica«,  fi  5. — Sep  Appendix. 
'  Bibl.  nacjooal,  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  250,  n.  66. 
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urged  him  to  provide  some  remedy  for  the  political  dangers  appre- 
liended  from  the  New  Christians.  It  was  in  evidence,  he  said, 
that  they  were  al!  secretly  Jews  and  the  state  was  in  great  peril 
from  them  as  they  were  very  numerous.  There  was  no  city  in 
which  they  were  not  powerful  through  their  weahh  and  the  impor- 
tant positions  held  by  them,  while  the  danger  of  detection  and 
punishment  might  lead  them  to  eaus<:'  serious  trouble  through 
alliance  with  enemies.  It  was  found  that  they  secretly  invested 
their  capital  in  dealings  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  Dutch  eonunercia) 
companies  and,  if  they  ventui'cd  tlicir  wealth  with  these  rebels, 
they  would  conspire  with  tlieiTi,  especially  ns  the  Intjuisition  was 
pushing  them  hard,  arresting  them  all  and  they  had  no  other 
remedy/  Israel  has  rarely  had  a  more  flattering  tribute  to  its 
intellectual  superiority  than  the  fears  excited  by  this  renmant 
surviving  through  near  a  century  of  pitiless  persecution. 

Doubtless  there  were  other  urgent  warnings  which  have  not 
reached  us  and,  in  1628,  Philip  called  for  a  forma!  expression 
of  opinion  from  his  Portuguese  prelates.  By  his  order  they  a&sem- 
bled  at  Tomar  and  summoned  to  their  aid  all  who  were  most 
distinguished  In  the  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue.  After  pro- 
longed debates  they  submitted  to  him  a  series  of  suggestions  to 
which  he  replied  seriatim.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  all  previous 
efforts  to  abate  the  evils  wrought  and  threatened  by  the  New 
Christians,  the  remedy  they  preferred  was  the  thorough  expulsion 
of  the  whole  race;  if  this  were  not  practicable,  at  least  those  who 
were  full-blooded  Jews,  excepting  such  as  couhl  prove  their  Chris- 
tianity, should  be  banished,  and  their  property  be  confiscated; 
as  for  those  of  half  or  (juarter  blood,  all  should  go  who  had  been,  or 
who  in  future  should  be  reconciled,  or  sentenced  to  abjure  de 
vekemenii,  unless  intpiisitors  were  satisfied  of  th<'ir  (rue  repentance 
and  conversion.  To  this  Philip  replied,  proponing  delay  in  the 
case  of  the  full-blooded  Con  versos,  and  assenting  to  the  exile  of 
the  reconciled  and  vehemently  sas]>ect.  For  the  further  relief 
of  the  kingdom^  the  bishops  proposed  that  all  who  desire<i  could, 
within  a  year,  irrevocably  expatriate  themselves,  selling  their 
property  and  taking  with  them  the  proceeds,  but  not  in  jewels 
or  the  precious  metals.  To  this  the  royal  answer  was  that  already 
there  was  unrestricted  liberty  to  go,  but  as  evils  had  arisen  from 
their  return,  in  futiu'e  it  should  be  prohibited.  The  next  .sug- 
gestion was  significant;  to  check  the  spread  of  Judaic  infection, 

■  Bibl.  aacioual,  MSS.,  D,  118,  fol.  250.  a.  66. 
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by  intermarriage,  which  was  dostroyiug  the  liifitre  of  the  nobility, 
no  dower  in  such  unions  should  exceed  two  thousand  cruzados, 
and  the  husband  should  be  disabled  from  holding  positions  of  honor 
anil  iligiuty.  To  the  first  clause  the  king  assented;  to  the  latter 
he  said  that  the  existing  laws  in  favor  of  the  nobihty  should  be 
enforced.  To  prevt'nt  the  constant  profanation  of  the  sacraments 
it  was  proposeti  that  papal  briefs  should  be  procured  prohilnting 
all  entrance  into  the  Church  of  all  who  were  New  Christians, 
even  in  the  tenth  degree.  To  this  the  king  promised  to  apply  for 
such  briefs  and  meanwhile  the  binliops  should  refuse  to  install 
persons  bearing  dispensations  and  report  to  him,  and  also  repre- 
sent to  the  pope  the  evils  attendant  on  such  preferment.  The 
next  suggestion  was  that  the  king  sliould  ratify  and  enforce  the 
prohibition  to  hold  secular  ofhces  and  dignities,  to  which  he 
replied  that  it  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Finally,  the  bishops 
proposed  that  the  New  C'hristians  should  be  wholly  excluded  from 
trade  and  commerce  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  at  least  from 
that  which  concerned  the  royal  revenues,  but  to  this  Philip  answered 
rather  curtly  that  it  was  none  of  their  business.* 

Such  were  the  views  of  Christian  prelates,  and  even  the  partial 
concessions  of  the  king  seemed  sufficient  to  threaten  the  New  Chris- 
tians with  virtual  extinction,  but  the  whole  portentous  trans- 
action served  only  to  put  on  record  the  extremes  to  which  bigotry 
could  reach.  As  Luys  de  Melo  suggestively  says,  after  giving 
the  documents  in  full,  the  orders  issued  by  the  king  were  not  exe- 
cutedj  and  it  would  be  s\iperfluous  to  explain  the  cause  of  this 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  government  of  the 
period.  Yet  it  had  one  result,  for  the  New  Christians,  in  fear  of 
the  threatened  consequences,  paid  to  King  Philip  eighty  thousand 
ducats  for  the  privilege  of  leaving  Portugal  and,  under  this,  some 
five  thoasand  families  cmigratcfi  to  Castile,  besitles  a  countless 
nund)er  of  individual  stragglers,  so  that  it  would  be  a  wonder  to 
find  any  place  in  Spain  not  filled  with  Portuguese  Jews.'    They 

*  Verdades  Cath61icas.  ft  fi.  The  mipfcestionfl  of  the  biRhops,  and  especially 
the  cxpulsioa  of  the  New  Chriftiiins,  were  tlie  evibject  of  much  debaLc  and  lonR 
consuttas.  See  Adler's  Documents  in  Ret^Mr  den  KlwieJt  Juives,  N'o.  97,  p.  67; 
No.  100,  p.  217;  No.  101.  pp.  9S,  ll.'i;  No.  102,  p.  251. 

'  Verdadea,  5  7.  There  is  probably  an  error  aa  to  the  payment  for  pennisision 
to  emiKratp.  The  New  Christians  in  a  mr'niorial  state  that  to  obtain  it  they  took 
240,000  ducats  of  government  loans,  and  thoy  eomplain  bitterly  oT  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  leaving  the  kinpdorn. — Adler's  Documents  (Revue  dea 
Etudea  Juivea,  No.  97,  pp.  5&-63;  No.  100,  pp.  224,  228). 
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felt  themselves  in  perfect  safety,  for  the  Castilian  tribunals  refused 
to  honor  re(juLsitioiiH  from  those  of  Portugal.^  Efforts  were  also 
matle  to  obtain  modification  of  procedure,  but  in  vain.  By  a 
cMula  of  December  20,  l{i33,  Philip  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  existing  rules  and  refased  all  change;  moreover,  he  gave 
tn  Inquisitor-general  tie  Castro  all  the  memorials,  petitions  and 
arguments  presented  to  him,  thus  furnisiiing  to  the  Inquisition 
the  names  of  those  upon  whom  to  wreak  its  vengeance.' 

The  question  of  transit  to  Fniuee  came  up  again  in  1632,  when 
the  Suprema  notified  Philip  that  the  commis,sioner  at  Pampeluna 
reported  that  troops  of  Portuguese  families  wi^re  passing  into 
France,  many  of  them  people  of  wealth,  with  litters  and  coaches, 
anil  the  Inquisition  did  not  interfere  with  tliem,  as  the  hist  instruc- 
tions were  that  they  should  not  be  impeded.  The  result  of  this 
representation  was  that  the  orders  of  1619  were  ref)eat(Ml.'  Not 
content  with  retraining  those  who  wished  to  expatriate  themselves, 
when  the  Admind  of  Castile,  in  1636,  captured  Saint-Jean  de 
Luz,  and  there  were  hopes  of  conquering  Giiienne,  which  was  ripe 
for  revolt,  the  Inquisition  took  steps  to  seize  the  refugees  who 
might  have  settled  there,  though  it  had  no  evidence  that  they  were 
Judaizers.  It  assumed  that  they  were  apostates  and  as  such  not 
included  in  the  promises  held  out  to  the  inhabitants  at  large,  and 
that  anyhow  the  cause  of  the  faith  was  privileged.  The  king 
was  therefore  asked  to  order  the  admiral  to  send  to  the  border  all 
whom  its  agents  might  designate,  so  that  they  could  be  seized 
without  attracting  attention.*    It  is  possible  tliat  some  victims 


'  Verdades,  ibidem,  §  7.— It  is  remarkable  that,  at  ihig  period,  thrre  was  no 
arrungement  for  txlradition  between  the  two  institutions  under  the  wime  crown. 
Wo  have  seen  (Vol.  I,  p.  253)  thi?  Concordia  enten-d  into  in  1544,  which  continued 
in  force  at  least  until  IJiSO.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  abeyance  anJ,  in  lfi37,  we 
find  the  Suprcnm  asking  the  tribunals  what  was  their  custom  (Arth.  hist,  nac, 
Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  9,  n.  1,  fut.  295),  Tin's  was  eWdcntly  in  preparation  for 
an  agreement  made  in  1038  for  mutual  extradition.  Tlie  rebellion  of  1640  of 
course  pi]t  an  end  to  it,  but  after  the  independence  of  Portugal  was  recognized, 
it  was  revived  Jn  lOriO,  though  consultation  with  the  Suprema  was  prescribed 
before  surrendering  pi-rsons  rlainiedl.  All  infanuatiou  oaked  for  wa*»  to  be  freely 
exchanged,  especially  as  regarded  limpieza  (n>idpm,  I^g.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  78). 

»  Bibl.  nationale  dp  France,  fouds  itiilien.  12G0.  fol.  1.  i.  §§  11,  30;  ii,  §5  5,  31; 
fondb  latin.  12930.  fol   131. 

■  Archivo  do  Simancjis,  Inq.,  Lib.  20.  fol,  ISO. — MSS.  of  Royal  Library  <rf, 
Copenhagen,  218b,  p,  240. 

*  Archivo  de  Siiuancas,  Inq.,  Lib,  21,  fol.  67. 
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may  thus  havo  been  procured  iluring  the  brief  time  in  which  the 
Spaniards  held  their  advantage. 

The  refugees,  however,  tiiaiidy  hent  their  steps  to  Holland,  where 
they  enjoyed  free  toleration  antl  could  work  for  their  own  ad- 
vaneenient  and  tlie  detriment  of  their  oppressors.  This  was  the 
kading  cause  of  the  effort  to  prevent  emigration,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  much  concern.  Luys  de  Melo  says  that  there  had 
passed  to  Holland  more  than  two  thousand  families  and,  in  those 
rebel  states,  they  had  purchased  the  right  to  eslal*lish  synagogues. 
Those  who  publicly  Juilaized  there  were  the  same  as  those  who, 
quitting  Portugal  as  mnbenitadoSf  pubhshed  that  their  confession 
of  Ju<tais!u  was  under  coercion  of  the  Inquisition.  Many  who 
had  Hved  in  misery  in  Portugal  were  rich  in  Holland;  they  paid 
contributions  to  those  rebel  states,  and  assisted  to  maintain  their 
fleets  and  armies;  they  invested  largely  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  thus  were  absorbing  a  great  part  of  Spanisli  commerce 
and,  mnler  feigned  names  and  in  vessels  of  the  United  Provinces, 
they  did  a  large  trade  in  contraband  goods.'  In  short,  their 
commercial  aptitudes  were  impoverishing  Spain  and  enriching 
her  enemies.  The  writer  unconsciously  points  out  how  large  a 
parti  intolerance  played  in  the  decadence  of  the  state. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mischief  wrought  by  their  hostility  to 
the  land  that  had  driven  them  forth.  In  1634,  the  Capitan  Esteban 
,de  Ares  Fonseca,  in  a  nicniorial  to  the  Sujirema,  r<'presents  the 
refugees  in  Holland  as  aiding  actively  the  enemies  of  Spain,  and 
as  holding  constant  correspondence  with  spies  residing  there  in 
the  guise  of  merchants.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  he 
says,  was  controlled  by  Jews,  who  were  large  stocklujldrrs,  and 
its  chief  profits  were  derived  from  piracy  in  the  colonies,  especially 
those  of  Portugal  on  the  Brasiilian  coast,  where  tht^  New  t'hrislians 
were  numerous  and  M'ere  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  two  Jews,  Nuno  Alvarez  Franco  and  Manuel  Fernandez 
Drago,  residents  of  Bahia,  who  plaimed  and  executed  the  cajHure 
of  that  place  by  the  Dutch  in  1625.  Franco,  he  adds,  now  lives 
in  Lisbon  as  a  spy,  under  orders  from  Holland,  and  his  brother 
Jacob  Franco  carries  intelligence  bH<'k  and  forth  disguised  as  a 
Fleming  of  Antwerji.  Drago  is  still  in  Hahfa;  he  is  a  great  rabbi 
and  teacher  of  the  Jews,  and  moreover  is  a  spy  who  last  year  sent 
word  to  the  Dutch  to  return  there.     The  capture  of  Pemambuco 


*  Verdades  Cathdlicas,  §  4,  ii.  4. 
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was  the  work  of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam,  chief  among  whom  was 
Antonio  Vaez  Henriquez,  knowTi  as  Cohen,  who  had  lived  there, 
who  arranged  the  plans  and  accompanieil  the  expedition;  he  is 
now  residing  in  Seville  a.s  a  merchant,  but  is  nothing  bvit  a  spy. 
Last  year  he  went  to  Amsterdam  with  a  plan  for  the  captm'e  of 
Havana,  where  he  has  a  correspondent  named  Manuel  de  Torres. 
At  present  a  large  fieet  of  eighteen  sail  is  fitting  out  for  the  rehef 
of  Pernambuoo,  under  command  of  David  Peixoto,  a  Jew,  who 
proposes  to  call  at  Buarcos  and  penetrate  to  Coimhra,  wliere  the 
Inquisition  is  to  be  burnt  and  the  prisoners  arc  to  be  liberated. 
It  was  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  named  Francisco  de  Campos,  who 
took  the  island  of  Fernan^lo  de  Noronha;  it  could  readily  bo  rt^ 
captured,  as  it  has  a  garrison  of  only  thirty-four  men  with  four 
cannon.  In  San  Sebastian,  there  is  a  Jew  named  Abraham  Ger, 
who  calls  himself  Juan  Gilles,  under  Dutch  pay:  he  works  much 
mischief  to  Spain  anil  keeps  a  man  named  Rafael  Mendez,  who 
is  constantly  travelling  back  and  forth.* 

We  neeti  not  aece)>t  all  this  as  Uterally  true,  but  it  had  an  un- 
doubted substratum  of  fact.  In  1640,  the  tribunals  of  Lima  and 
Cartagena  de  las  Indias  reported  that  in  recent  autos  de  fe  it  had 
been  cliscovered  that  many  Judaizing  Portuguese  in  the  colonies 
had  correspondence  with  the  synagogues  in  Holland  and  the 
Levant,  assisting  the  Dutch  and  the  Turks  with  information  and 
money.  To  verify  this,  orders  were  given  to  open,  on  a  certain 
day,  all  letters  aildressed  to  Portuguese  throughout  Spain.  The 
mforination  was  found  to  be  true;  a  cypher  was  discovered,  used 
in  correspondence  with  the  synagogues  of  Holland,  and  further, 
that  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  had  been  pledged  from  Spain. 
The  matter  was  appropriately  referred  for  investigation  to  the 
inquisitor-general  and  two  inquisitors.'  What  was  the  result,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  wc  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  rumorSj  which  attributeil  to  the  New  Christians  of  Portugal  a 
share  in  the  rebellion  of  1640,  were  not  wholly  without  foundation. 

They  certainly  benefited  at  first  by  the  change  of  masters.  It 
is  true  that  Joao  IV  conciliati^d  the  Inquisition  by  intervening 
in  its  favor  in  a  quarrel  which  it  had,  in  1643,  with  the  Jesuits 
of  Evora»  anil  by  attending,  with  Ills  family  and  court,  two  autos 
de  fe  held  in  Lisbon,  April  6,  1642  and  June  25,  1645,  in  one  of 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq-i  Lib.  49,  fol,  45. 

'  Peliicer,  Avisos  liistArioos  (Semanario  erlidito,  XXXI,  123). 
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which  there  were  six  relaxations  in  person  and  four  in  effigy, 
wi(h  seventy-five  penit<^nts,  and  in  (lii^  other  eleven  relaxations 
in  person  anil  two  in  effigy,  with  sixty -one  penitents/  but  this 
we  may  assume  tn  have  been  a  nialter  of  policy  rather  than  of 
conviction,  for  his  tentiencies  were  towards  liberality.  He  is  even 
said  to  liave  conteinplatetl  granting  freedom  of  efinH(*ienee  and 
liberty  of  residence  to  Jews,  but  to  have  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  purpose  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  in(|uisitor-general 
Francisco  de  Castro,  Bishop  of  Guarda,'  but  tliis  is  probably  a 
Spanish  exaggeration  of  an  intention  to  modify  the  rigor  of  tnqui- 
sitorial  procedure,  whirh  he  was  obliged  to  forego  through  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  the  requisite  piapal  confirmation.*  Span- 
ish influence  in  Italy  sufficed  to  prevent  the  Holy  See  from  recog- 
nizing or  hokiing  relations  with  the  House  of  Braganza,  until, 
by  the  treaty  of  Lisbon  in  166S,  Spain  abandoned  her  futile  efforts 
at  reconquest — a  position  which  resulted  in  the  vacancy  of  the 
Portuguese  sees,  as  the  bishops  dropped  off,  until  there  was  but 
one  left,  Francisco  de  Sotomayor,  a  Dominican  who  chanced  to 
be  bishop  of  Targa  in  pariibus  and  wdio  was  made  Bishoji  of 
Laniego  in  1059/ 

This  impossibility  of  negotiating  with  Rome  rendered  necessary 
an  indirect  method  of  accomplishing  his  desire  to  abolish  confis- 
cation, which  he  recognized  as  a  serious  impediment  to  commercial 
credit  an*!  prosperity,  especially  through  the  setiuestration  of 
propeily  at  arrest.  As  it  was  provided  by  the  canons  it  could 
only  be  abrogated  by  a  papal  rescript,  and  to  evade  this  difficulty, 


'  Corpo  Diplomatico,  XII,  360,  412,  416, — Htstoria  doa  priacipaen  Actoe,  pp 
268-71,300-1,320-1. 

There  was  sonii*  falling  off  in  l!u;  work  ut  the  tribuuahi  during  the  decade  1641- 
50,    The  aggrcgutes  are: — 

Relaxed 
In  pervoD,     In  effigy.     Penanced. 

Lisbon 37  14  341 

Evora 5  9  632 

Coimbra 8  36  143 

50  m  1116 

'  Pellicer,  Avisos  hiet6ritx)s  (Scmanario  cnMito,  XXXII,  66,  188).— Uorente, 

Hiat.  crit.,  Cap,  xix,  Art.  iii,  n.  7. 

'  Antonio  de  Vicira,  S.  J.,  aS3£!rta  this  in  a  letter  to  the  Regent  Pedro. — Hela^fto 

exactissinm,  p.  140  (Veneza,  1750). 

•  GaniBj  iSeries  Episcoporum,  p.  102. — Anno  liistorico  Portuguez,  II,  557. — 

Coleccjon  de  Tratados  de  Paz;  Felipe  IV,  Parte  VII,  pp.  485,  660. 
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in  his  decree  of  February  6,  1G49,  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Office,  which  should 
continue  to  include  confiscation  in  its  sentences  but,  after  tliis 
declaration,  he  made  to  the  culprits  a  free  gift  of  their  forfeited 
property,  which  they  could  tiispose  of  at  will,  provided  it  was  in 
favor  of  Catholics,  and  ho  also  abolishe<l  seque^ration  at  arrest. 
Hut  t  his  was  not  only  a  free  gift  but  a  binding  contract,  under  which 
the  merchants  engaged  to  form  a  traiUng  company  to  enrich  the 
country  with  colonial  commerce  and  to  provide,  at  its  own  expense, 
thirt)*-six  war  ships  to  serve  as  convoys  for  the  merchantmen,  all 
of  which  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  capital  of  the  company 
was  liable  to  be  imperillcti  by  sequestration  and  confiscation 
imposed  on  the  shareholders.  The  inquisitor-general  was  ordered 
to  have  this  decree  fiJetl  in  the  secreto  of  the  tribunals,  and  to 
enforce  its  observance,  while  Joao  obligated  himself  never  to 
revoke  it.'  The  Incjuisition  subsequently  boasted  that  it  had 
excommunicated  all  who  advise<l  the  king  to  this  measure,  and 
it  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Innocent  X  a  brief  of 
October  25,  1650,  thanking  God  for  what  it  had  done  and  urging 
it  to  persevere.^  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Companhia  da  Bolsa 
was  organized  and,  through  its  means,  Pemambuco  was  recovered 
from  the  Dutch.  There  was  flattering  prospect  of  restoring  Por- 
tuguese commerce  but,  when  Joao  IV  died,  in  1656,  leaving  the 
kingdom  under  the  regency  of  his  widow  Lucfa  de  Guzman,  during 
the  minority  of  Affonso  V^I,  the  Inquisition  not  only  resumed 
confiscation  but  proceeded  to  collect  the  arrears  since  1649.  Alto- 
gether, Padre  \'ieira  tells  us,  about  1680,  they  ha<l  gathered  in 
up  to  that  time  some  twenty-five  millions,  of  which  not  more  than 
half  a  million  cruzados  reached  the  ro^'al  treasiu'v.* 

When  Bishop  de  Ca.stro  died,  in  1653,  the  attitude  of  the  Holy 
See  towards  Portugal  ])recludetl  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
and  the  General  Council  acted  from  that  date  until  1672,  when 


*  Printed  in  the  "  Noticias  reoonditas  y  pORthumas  del  Pmcedimiento  de  laa 
Inquiaicioned  de  Kspafia  y  Portugal,"  pp.  1-^  (ViUafrauca,  1722). 

'  Bibl.  nalionalu  de  Franco,  fonda  latin,  12930,  fol.  11.  Undor  this,  Padn; 
Antonio  Vieira,  S,  J.,  must  Iiave  been  excommunicated  for,  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Evora  therp  is  a  MS.  ontitlod  "  Razors  que  o  Padre  Antonio  Vioira  tvprcsentou 
a  D.  JoJlo  4  a  favor  doti  chrustiofl  novos  para  se  \he»  perdoar  a  confijtffto  dos  bena 
sendo  HcnlencTfldoa  no  Santo  Officio  " — Prof.  GottbeU  in  Jewish  Quarteriy  RevietD 
Oct..  1901,  p.  89. 

*  Rcla^  exactisaima,  p.  93  (Vcnexa,  1750). 
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D.  Pedro  dc  Lenc£Lstre,  Arohljishop  of  Side,  in  pariihns,  was 
appointed.  The  lack  of  a  head  seems  rather  to  have  stiniulated 
than  to  have  repressed  its  energies,  and  one  can  scarce  compre- 
hend how,  after  a  century  of  such  earnest  work,  so  small  a  territory 
can  have  furnished  so  unfailing  a  supply  of  victims.  Autos  were 
held  in  each  tribunal  nearly  every  year,  with  so  copious  a  number 
of  culprits  that  occ^asioTuilly  they  occupied  two  days,  and  one  at 
Coimbra,  in  February,  1677,  recjuired  three  days  to  despatch  its 
nine  personal  relaxations  and  its  two  himdrcd  and  sixty-four  peni- 
tents. Peace  or  war  seems  to  have  made  no  difference.  Evora 
celebrated  an  auto,  June  23,  1663,  with  a  hundred  antl  fortjMwo 
penitents,  although  Don  John  of  Austria,  with  a  hostile  Spanish 
army,  was  occupying  the  city.* 

The  explanation  of  this  exhaustless  reservoir  of  material  for 
autos  is  to  be  fomid  in  the  strictness  with  wliich  the  infection  of 
blood  was  reckoned,  without  limit  of  generations:  all  w^ho  had  the 
slightest  admixture  were  reckone<i  as  New  Christians  and  were 
held  to  be  Jews  at  heart.  Intermarriages  had  been  frec(uent,  and 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  was  thus  contaminated  that 
foreigners  generally  regarded  the  Portuguese  as  all  Jews.^  Thus 
the  field  of  operation  of  the  Inquisition  was  almost  unlimited,  and 
every  one  whom  it  penanced  became  a  source  of  stronger  infection. 
The  death  of  Joao  IV  removed  what  little  restraint  he  may  have 
ventured  to  exercise  and,  in  1662,  the  oppressed  pojmlation,  com- 
prising so  large  a  portion  of  the  w'ealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
kingdom,  matle  an  attempt  to  purchase  alleviation  of  suffering. 
A  New  Christian  named  Duarte,  who  had  been  jjenanced,  in  the 
name  of  his  fellows,  made  a  liberal  offer  of  money  and  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  land,  in  return  for  a  general  pardon,  the  pub- 
lication of  witnesses'  names  ami  permission  to  found  a  synagogue 
in  which  professing  Jews  might  worship.  Considering  that  in 
Rome  there  was  a  synagogue,  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  the 


*  Hisloria  dos  principaes  Ados,  pp.  270-5,  300-3,  320-5. 
For  the  years  1651-1673  the  slalistica  are: — 

IleUxed 
In  peraon.     Id  effisy-     Panancod. 

Lisbon 68  IS  868 

Evora   .      .    ^ 54  41  2201 

Coimbra      .    ' 62  —  1724 

184  59  4793 

'  Padrc  Vieim,  Diacurao  demunstratix'X),  p  121  (Vencza.  1750). 
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energetic  brief  of  Alexanrler  VII,  February  17,  1663,  denoimcmg 

the  project  and  urging  tlie  lnc|uisition  to  remtit  it  to  the  utmost.^ 
Of  course  the  attempt  was  abortive.  Then,  in  1671,  the  New 
Chri.stians  were  KUildcnly  threatened  with  a  cataytroj>he.  In  the 
church  of  Orivellas,  a  pyx  with  a  consecrated  host  was  stolen. 
We  have  seen  with  what  e([naniniity  the  Roman  Tn(]iiisition 
regarded  tliis  offence,  but  in  Pcntugal  (lie  whole  kingdoni  was 
thrown  into  consternation.  The  Regent  Pedro  and  the  couil  put 
on  mourning;  an  edict  ordered  that  for  some  days  no  one  should 
leave  his  house,  so  that  everybody  might  be  compelled  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  on  the  fatal  night.  All  efforts  to  itientify  the 
sacrilegious  thief  proving  fruitless,  it  was  assumed  that  the  New 
Christians  must  be  guilty,  and  the  regent  signed  an  edict  banishing 
them  all  from  Portugal — a  measure  op|)osed  by  the  Intpiisition, 
doubtless  because  its  occupalion  would  be  gone.  Before  the 
expulsion  could  be  enforced,  however,  it  Imppened  that  a  young 
thief  near  Coimbra,  named  Antonio  Ferreira,  was  arrested,  and 
in  his  possession  was  found  the  pyx  with  its  contents.  The  most 
searching  investigation  failed  to  discover  in  him  a  trace  of  Je^vish 
blood;  he  was  duly  burnt  and  the  New  Christians  were  saved.' 

After  this  narrow  escape,  there  came  a  gh*arn  of  promise.  Few 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  that  time,  were  more  distin- 
guished than  Antonio  Vieira,  who  had  earned  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  of  Brazil.  He  had  long  regarded  the  New  Christians  with 
compassion  and  had  urge*.!  Jofio  IV  not  only  to  abolish  confisca- 
tion but  to  remove  the  distinctions  between  them  ami  the  Old 
Christians.  He  had  made  enemies  and  the  Inquisition  readily 
undertook  his  punishment;  his  writings  in  favor  of  the  oppressed 
were  condemned  as  rash,  scandalous,  erroneous,  savoring  of  heresy 
and  well  adapted  to  pei-vert  the  ignorant."  After  three  years  of 
incarceration,  he  was  penanced  in  the  audience-chamber  of  Coim- 
bra, December  23,  1667,  and  his  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the 
Holy  Office  was  sharpened  by  his  experience  of  its  unwholesome 
prisons,  where  he  tells  us  that  five  unfortunates  were  not  tmcom- 
monly  herded  in  a  cell  nine  feet  by  eleven,  where  the  only  light 
came  from  a  narrow  opening  near  the  ceiling,  where  the  vessels 
were  changed  only  once  a  week,  and  all  spiritual  consolation  was 
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»  Hibl.  nationale  dc  Krance,  fonds  latin,  12930,  fol.  lOS. 

"  Uiirimi,  foiida  iUlien,  1241.  fol.  7H. 

■  J.  blendes dos  Kemedios,  Os  Judcus  era  Portugal,  1, 347-62  (Coimbra,  1896). 
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denied.'  Tlien,  in  the  safe  refuge  of  Rome,  he  raised  his  voice 
for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed,  in  numerous  writings  in  which  he 
chararicrized  the  Holy  Office  of  Portugal  a.s  a  tribunal  which 
served  only  to  deprive  men  of  their  fortunes,  their  lioriar  hhlI  their 
lives,  while  unable  to  discriminate  between  guilt  and  innocence; 
it  was  known  to  be  holy  only  in  raine,  while  its  work.s  were  cruelty 
and  injustice,  unworthy  of  rational  beings,  although  it  was  always 
proclaiming  its  superior  piety.' 

The  Society  of  Jesus  could  scarce  fail  to  resent  the  affront  put 
upon  one  of  its  most  distingui^jhed  members;  it  was  still  n  power 
in  Portugal,  and  it  made  its  influence  felt.  The  New  Christians 
took  heart  and,  in  1(>73,  they  made  an  organized  effort  tn  gain 
rehef.  They  asked  to  have  the  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  modi- 
fied to  that  of  Rome  and,  in  order  that  the  new  system  might  have 
a  fair  start,  that  a  geiuTul  pardon  be  granted  to  those  under  trial.^ 
The  extent  of  the  considerations  offered  for  these  verv  moderate 


'  In  thp  Lisbon  auto  of  Mfty  10,  lfiS2,  the  ftcqutltiils  were  rend  of  oip;ht  victims 
■who  were  pronounced  innocent,  ari4T  pfriahing  in  prison  (Bodleian  Librarj*, 
Arch  iSeld.  A,  Suht.  Ifi).  In  nnr  at  (!oinil>ra.  Frhniiirj'  4^  ^Vlf^^,  tlicrc  were  fifteen 
effiRica  burnt  of  prisoners  who  hud  di»'d  during  trial. — Historift  dos  principaes 
ActoB,  p.  327. 

'  I  spc  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  "  Nolirias  ri'conditafi  y  posthumas  del  Pro- 
cediniicnio  d«*  In-s  InquiMiciones  de  Egpafia  j'  Portugal  con  mih  presos.  En  Villa- 
franca,  1722"  is  an  elaborate  (rtatcniont  draii\Ti  up  by  ^'iei^a  for  Innoirent  XI. 
It  apjieared  again  untJvr  the  title  of  "  Relu^io  exuctist»ima  ....  do  Procedi- 
mento  daa  Inquiyit-ois  dc  Portugal.  Pn.'8C'ntada  a  o  Papa  iRnocencio  XI  pello  P. 
Antonio  Vieira»  Da  T'onipanhia  dc  Jesus.  En  Veneza  con  Liecnpa  do  Santo 
Officio  MDCCL."  It  is  mi  more  Ijitter  than  hia  other  writings  on  tht>  subject, 
and  its  fioircwhat  florid  style  in  natural  to  so  popular  a  preacher 

The  author  of  thp  "Authentic  Memoirs  concerning  the  Portuguew  Inquisition" 
(Ix)ndon,  I7til  and  1769)  pivea  on  p.  -17  a  translation  of  a  pussjipe  of  tliis  work 
which  ho  says  he  made  frtjui  i\  well-attested  M.S.  in  Portugal.  There  were,  he 
adds,  several  copies  in  the  handwriting  of  Vieira,  and  alw  in  that  of  a  secretarj* 
of  the  Inqujyition  who  tied  ttt  \'enicL'. 

The  Venice  edition  contains  also  two  shorter  papers  by  Vieira,  one  entitled 
"Discurso  Demonstrativo,"  addressed  to  a  friend^  and  the  other  "Disrurao 
Segiuido,"  addressed  to  the  Kegent  Dom  Pedro.  They  bear  internal  evidence 
of  genuineness  and  tlic  latter  in  included  in  the  list  of  I>r  Hacker  (Bibliothdque 
des  Ecrivaius  do  la  Conipagnie  de  J^-aus,  V,  7G1-2),  together  with  otlier  MR. 
works  of  hi.i  in  favor  of  the  New  Christian-s.  A  number  of  such  M8S.  are  pnv 
Berved  in  the  Public  Library  of  Evora. —  Prof.  Gotthcil  in  Jewish  Qwirterhj 
RevietD,  October,  1901,  p.  89. 

'  Bibl.  natjonalc  de  France,  fonds  ilalien,  1211,  f"I-  ^l. 

These  official  papers  relating  to  the  discussion  in  Rome  wen.'  brought  to  Paris 
by  Cardinal  d'Estrt^-es,  at  ttmt  time  ambassador  to  the  ])apal  court. 
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concesaons  shows  how  desperate  was  the  condition  of  the  sufferers, 
for  they  proposed  to  place  \\ithin  a  year  four  thousand  troops  in 
India,  and  then  yearly  to  send  twelve  hundred  men,  or  fifteen 
hundretl  in  case  of  war,  besides  an  annual  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  cruzados  and  various  other  considerable  contributions, 
including  some  important  matters  which  there  were  reasons  for 
keeping  secret/  Against  this  proposal  the  Inquisition  protested 
in  two  elaborate  remonstrances,  revealing  the  temper  in  which  it 
habitually  exercised  its  powers.  It  could  find  no  words  too  strong 
to  describe^  the  wickedness  of  the  New  Christians,  whose  invin- 
cible adherence  to  their  errors  showed  that  punishment  and  not 
pardon  was  the  only  means  to  be  employed;  hi  place  of  mitigating 
the  laws  they  should  be  sharpener  1,  as  heresy  was  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  to  ask  for  the  Roman  procedure  was  scandalous,  and  in 
itself  worthy  of  pimLshment,  The  regent  was  told  that  he  had  no 
power  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  he  was  threatened,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  an  uprising  of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  pope.  In  fine,  the  proposed  reform  would  bring 
desolation  on  the  land  and  residt  in  Portugal  becoming  a  Judea. 
On  the  other  side,  the  arrangement  was  warmly  supported  by 
many  ecclesiastics,  to  which  Jesuit  influence  doubtless  contributed. 
Not  only  did  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  favor  it,  but  also  thirty 
masters  and  doctors  of  theology,  the  professors  of  the  University 
of  C!oiinhra,  seven  ministers  of  the  Inrpiisition,  and  many  men  of 
high  position  among  both  the  regular  ami  the  secular  clergy. 
The  regent  and  his  council  gave  it  their  approval  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  pope  for  his  flecision.^ 

The  debate  was  thus  transferrcfl  to  Rome  where,  in  1674,  both 
sides  submitted  their  arguments  to  the  commission  of  Cardinals 
formed  for  the  pvu'pose.  The  advocates  of  the  New  Christians 
presented  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  Inquisition,  doubtless 
one-sirled  and  exaggerated  an<i  yet  afforcUng  an  insight  into  the 
abuses  inevitable  when  secret  anil  irresponsible  power  fell  into 
unworthy  hands.  The  great  mass  of  victims,  they  asserted,  were 
fervent  and  loyal  Christians,  who  either  were  burnt  for  denying 
Judaism  or  obtained  reconciliation  by  falsely  confessing.  A  case 
occurring  only  the  year  pre\nous,  1673,  at  Evora,  was  that  of  two 


*  Bibl.  nntionale  de  France,  fonds  it-alien,  126(),  fol.  34. 

*  Ibidem,  No.  1200,  fol.  1,  i,  §5  10,  12,  13,  14,  ItJ,  19,  2i,  34,  36;  fol.  34;  No. 
1241,  fol.  34. 
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nuns,  burnt  as  negaiitfas.  One  of  them  had  lived  for  forty  years 
in  her  nunnery,  with  unblemished  reputation  antl  filling  all  the 
official  positions  in  turn;  the  confessors  who  heard  her  before  the 
auto  wore  overcome  by  the  fervent  piety  which  slie  manifested 
and,  when  the  procession  was  formed,  she  recognized  among  the 
penitents  her  own  sister  and  neicos,  who  had  saved  their  lives  by 
denouncing  her.  She  pardoned  them  ami  made  a  most  exemplary 
end,  invoking  Clirist  with  her  last  breath  as  the  garrote  was  applied. 
Indeed,  it  wa.s  the  evidence  of  many  confessors  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  to  whoni  tliey  ministered  at  the  autos  were  true  and 
fervent  Christians,  and  this  was  confirmed  b}'  the  I'ntversity  of 
Evora,  by  Padre  Mancvel  Diaz,  S.  J.,  confessor  of  the  crown-prince, 
and  numerous  ecclesiastics  of  high  standing/ 

The  trade  of  false  witness  was  a  thriving  one,  both  for  gain  and 
the  gratification  of  enmity.  There  were  regular  associations  of 
perjurers,  who  made  a  living  by  levjnng  black-mail  on  rich  New 
Christians^  accusing  those  who  refused  their  demands,  so  that  the 
unfortmiate  class  lived  in  perpetual  terror  and  piu-chased  tem- 
porary safety  by  compliance.  Tlie  matter  was  reduced  to  a  fine 
art.  The  accusing  witness  would  give  a  fictitious  name  and  ad- 
dress, so  that  the  accused  coulrl  never  recognize  and  disable  him. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  additional  evidence  was  necessary,  a 
witness  would  change  his  name  and  garments  and  give  the  reciuired 
corroborative  testimony.' 

As  an  illustration  of  the  arbitrary  abuse  of  power,  allusion  was 
made  to  a  not-orious  case  occurring  at  Evora,  in  1643.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  a  student  of  the  Jesuit  college  w^as  appointed  to 
superintend  the  market.  The  servant  of  an  inquisitor  desired  to 
buy  a  load  of  honey,  in  onler  to  retail  it  at  an  advance,  but  the 
student  interpose<i,  becaiise  it  had  already  been  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  college,  and  would  only  let  the  servant  have  enough 
to  supply  his  master's  table.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned^  tried, 
required  to  abjure  and  penanced  as  unsound  in  the  faith.  When 
the  sentence  was  read  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastics, 
the  professor  of  theology,  a  Jesuit  of  high  standing,  appealed  to 
the  Holy  See,  to  which  one  of  the  inquisitors  replied  that  from 


'  Bibl.  nationale  de  France,  fonds  itaUen,  1241,  fol.  12,  22,  24,  30,  33. 

Vioira,  in  his  Icttor  to  the  Repent  Pedro.  a.s.sert.s  that  of  a  hundred  negativoa 
burnt  there  wa«  not  a  mnple  one  puilty,  and  that  this  must  continue  «o  long  as 
the  prncc<lure  rrmninfd  unchanjced. — Discurso  scpiindo,  pp.  136-7. 

'  Bibl.  oationalc  dc  France,  fonda  itaiicDf  1241,  fol.  8,  9,  23. 
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that  holy  tribunal  the  only  appeal  was  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
the  unlucky  a[i[ic]lant  was  gaoled  and  sovorely  handled.  Jesuits 
were  not  accustomed  to  such  treatment;  the  matter  was  laid  before 
Urban  Vlll,  wiio  summoned  the  inciuisitors  to  appear  before  him 
but,  in  the  confasion  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  affair  blew  over.' 

The  stateitients  as  to  confiscation  e.\f)lain  the  tenacity  of  the 
Inqui.sition  in  maintaining  its  position.  The  crowTi  supported 
the  Imiuisition  and  was  entitleil  to  the  results  of  its  industry,  but 
obtained  little.  Tlic  sequestrations  were  in  the  hands  of  the  tri- 
bunals during  the  trials,  which  were  protracted  for  five,  ten  or 
twelve  years  to  tho  intense  distress  of  the  prisoners.  During  this 
time  the  management  of  the  property  was  irresponsible ;  no  accounts 
were  rendered  and,  of  the  immense  sums  receivedj  only  occ4isional 
trifling  payments  were  made  to  the  state.  The  inquisitor-general 
had  authority  to  make  donations  to  the  inquisitors,  and  tliis  was 
liberally  exercised  in  granting  them  sums  of  six,  or  eight,  or  even 
fourteen  thousand  crowns  at  a  lime.  Commerce  was  most  disas- 
trously affected  for,  when  a  merchant  with  foreign  correspondents 
was  arrested  and  his  ]>roperty  was  sequestrated,  his  foreign  con- 
signors or  cretlitors  clamored  in  vain  for  the  goods  or  tlebts  belong- 
ing to  them  and,  as  this  was  a  fate  overhanging  every  man,  Portu- 
guase  trade  suffered  accordingly.  In  short,  while  we  may  not 
accept  literally  the  assertion  that  the  Inquisition  brought  irre- 
parable ruin  upon  Portugal,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
largely  contributing  factors  to  the  rapid  decadence  of  the  kingdom.* 

The  contest  in  Rome  was  stubborn,  but  the  New  Christians  grad- 
ually gained  the  advantage  and,  on  October  3,  1G74,  Clement  X, 
as  a  preliminary,  issued  a  brief  reciting  their  complaints,  in  view 
of  which  lie  evoked  to  himst^f  all  pending  cases  and  committed 
them  to  the  Roman  Inquisition,  inhibiting  further  action  in  Portu- 
gal, under  pain  of  deprivation  of  oflice  anri  other  penalties,  for  all 
officials,  including  the  inquisitor-general.  Coimbra  treated  this 
as  a  general  pardon  and,  oh  NovemlxT  ISth,  discharged  all  those 
under  trial,  but  the  other  tribunals  seem  to  have  detained  their 
prisoners.  It  was  probably  with  the  object  of  releasing  them 
that,  in  1676,  Innocent  XI  instructed  his  nuncio  to  permit  the 
inquisitors  to  finish  the  trials,  but  not  to  inflict  sentences  of  relaxa- 
tion, confiscation,  or  perpetual  galleys.     If  this  was  the  object, 


*  Bibl.  nationals  de  France,  fonda  itAlicn,  1241,  fol.  127 

»  Ibidem,  fol.  42,  81, 159, 
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it  was  unsuccessful.  Tlie  Inqiiipition  was  sullen  anil  celf^braLcd 
no  auto  (1p  fe  between  the  years  1674  and  16S2,  save  three  private 
ones  ill  the  Lisbon  aiulieticp-chanilier,  in  each  of  which  there  was 
but  a  single  penitent.' 

The  inquisitorial  agents  in  Rome  tlenied  the  assertions  as  to 
the  arbitrary  injustice  of  procedure  and  the  coercion  of  good 
Christians  to  confess  Judaism  by  the  terrible  alternative  of  relaxa- 
tion as  negativoH.  In  the  conflict  of  statement,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  truth  could  be  ascertained  by  the  examination  of  the 
records,  and  Innocent  consequently  ordered  the  transmission  to 
Rome  of  the  papers  in  some  specimen  cases  of  convicted  negatives. 
The  inquisitor-general,  Verissimo  tie  Leivcasire,  Archl>ishop  of 
Braga,  refused  obedience,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  reveal  the 
secrets  of  procedure.  The  pope  naturally  pronounceil  the  reason' 
to  be  frivolous,  and  treated  this  imitation  of  Arce  y  Reynoso's 
course  in  the  X'iUaiiueva  affair  with  greater  decinion  than  his  pre- 
decessor. After  meeting  repeated  refusals,  he  peremptorily  order- 
ed, by  a  brief  of  Decendier  24,  1678,  that,  within  ten  days  after 
notice,  four  or  live  of  the  prescribed  cases  should  be  delivered  to 
the  Nuncio  Marcello,  under  pain  of  i-pso-facto  suspension  of  the 
inquisitor-general  and  all  his  subordinates;  if  tliey  continued  to 
art,  the  inquisitor-general  was  interdicted  from  entering  a  church, 
and  the  others  incurred  excommunication  removable  only  by  the 
Holy  See,  while,  during  suspension,  the  episcopal  Ordinaries  were 
restored  to  their  jurisdiction  with  full  powers.  Even  this  tlid  not 
break  down  inquisitorial  contumacy  and,  on  May  27,  1679,  another 
brief  formally  suspended  them,  while  letters  of  the  same  date  to 
the  nuncio  instructed  him  to  prosecute  them  and  report  the  result. 
This  decisive  action  at  length  brouglit  llu^  partial  submission  that 
two  processes  were  sent  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador  (o  be 
delivered  to  the  pope,  but  evidently  (ids  was  deemed  insuflieient, 
for  the  suspension  was  not  removed  until  16S1,  when  a  brief  of 
August  22d  gave  as  a  reason  thai  the  eijiKcopal  Ordinaries^  owing 
to  various  impediments,  had  not  been  able  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
and  the  prisoners  were  suffering  through  the  delay.  The  raising 
of  the  suspension,  however,  was  conditioned  on  the  future  obser- 
vance of  numerous  modifications  of  procetlure,  umler  threat  of 
reincidence  of  the  penalties  previously  prescribed.  The  New 
Christians  had  especially  asked  for  a  change  in  the  rule  respecting 


*  Bullar.  Roman.  XI,  102,  198.— Historia  dos  prindpaeH  Actos,  pp.  274,  324. 
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negativos  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  unfortunately  an  eiisential 
part  of  the  system  and  their  desire  was  unKratifieil.  The  changes 
granted  were  of  minor  importance,  and  are  interesting  only  as 
evidence  of  some  specially  iniquitous  practices  against  which  they 
were  directed,  and  better  treatment  of  prisoners  was  enjoined/ 
Whether  these  modifications  were  observed  and  mitigated  the 
rigor  of  procedure,  whether  the  Inquisition  was  humbled  and 
weakened  by  its  defeat  in  the  struggle  with  the  papacy,  or  whether 
the  material  for  its  autos  was  becoming  exhausted,  it  would  be 
impossible  now  to  determine,  but  there  is  no  question  that,  after 
its  resumption  in  1681,  the  number  of  its  victims  diminished  no- 
tably. The  renewal  of  operations  was  celebrated  by  autos  de  fe 
held  in  the  early  months  of  1682,  with  i)rocessions  and  illuminations 
and  other  demonstrations  of  rejoicing,  but,  in  the  nineteen  years 
including  1682  and  17Q0,  there  were  but  fifty-nine  relaxed  in 
person,  sixty-one  in  efligy  and  thirteen  hundre<l  and  hfty-one 
penancefl — an  aggregate  deplorable  in  itself,  yet  encouraging  in 
comparison  with  its  predecessors.' 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  we  can  readily 
estimate  its  efficiency  in  keeping  the  Spanish  institution  supplied 
with  material  as  the  native  stock  grew  Christianized.  Nut  the 
least  unfortunate  effect  of  this  was  its  influence  in  maintaining  the 
prejudice  that  might  otherwise  have  subside<l,  and  that  conse- 
quently became  one  of  race  as  much  as  of  religion.  The  venom 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  work  of  da  Costa  Mattos  was,  if  possible, 
exceeded  in  the  Ceniineln  cunira  Jndios  of  Piidre  Fray  Francisco 
de  Torrejoncillos,  publisheil  as  late  as  1673  and  reprinted  in  172S 
and  1731.  In  this  popular  4'xposition  of  Christian  rancor,  no 
story  is  too  wild  and  unnatural  to  be  unworthy  of  credence,  if  it 
illustrat-es  the  innate  and  ineradicable  depravity  f>f  the  Jew,  and 
his  quenchless  desire  to  work  evil  to  the  Christian.     Tlie  fables 


»  BuUar.  Roman.  XI,  102,  198,  2G0;  VII,  38.— Disourso  demonslmtivo,  p.  IM 
'  Historia  do»  principaea  .\cto8,  pp.  275-9,  303-5,  325-9. 
The  Btatistics  are  a«  follows: — 

Relaxed 

In  pernuD.     In  «Scx*  Feiuincod. 

Lisboa 12              12  422 

Evora 8               18  366 

Coimbro 3U              31  563 

59              61  1351 
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of  the  Fortalicium  Fidei  are  repeated  as  incontestable  truths, 
and  new  ones  are  invented  to  prove  that  the  virus  is  as  at^tive  as 
ever.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  Jew  is  baptized,  for  this  docs 
not  change  his  nature  and  his  faithj  and  \w  reiriains  the  same  im- 
placable enemy. ^  The  same  temper  is  manifested  in  a  memorial, 
drawn  up  about  this  time  by  an  irKpiisitor,  in  answ^T  to  a  propo- 
sition for  moderating  the  harshness  of  inquit?iturial  procedure. 
The  writer  was  evidently  a  man  of  learning  and  culture,  but  his 
paper  is  a  bitter  tirade  against  the  Jews,  insisting  upon  their 
diabohcal  nature  and  asserting  them  to  be  much  worse  now  than 
when  they  crucified  Christ.  The  evil  is  in  their  blood,  forcing 
them  to  hate  and  rage  against  Christ,  the  Virgin  and  aJI  wlio 
profess  the  Christian  faith.^  Popular  beliefs  that  they  had  tails, 
and  that  they  were  distinguishable  by  a  peculiar  odor  which  they 
exhale<I  and  that,  as  physicians,  they  kJHetS  one  out  of  five  of  their 
Chri>;tian  patients,  were  persistent  outgrowths  of  tlie  hatreil  thus 
inculcated.*  Even  to  call  a  man  a  Jew  was  an  offence  justiciable 
by  the  Inquisition,  for  when,  in  1646,  Pailre  Boil,  a  royal  preacher, 
in  a  sermon  stigmatized  as  a  Jew  Fray  Enrfquez,  of  his  own 
Mercenarian  Order,  the  tribunal  of  Toledo  promptly  sent  for  him 
and,  after  detaining  him  for  six  months^  sentenced  him  to  two 
years'  exile  from  the  court,  during  whicli  he  was  forbidden  to 
preach.* 

When,  about  1632,  the  New  Christians  made  an  effort  to  procure 
a  removal  of  their  disabilities,  Juan  Adan  dc  la  Farra  who^  though 
an  inquisitor  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of  culture,  opposed  it  in  an 
elaborate  essay,  cautiously  cotichrd  in  Latin,  for  the  mattor  was 
too  delicate  for  poimlar  discussion.  He  tlid  not  pander  to 
vulgar  prrjudice,  but  addressed  himself  to  arguments  of  state 
policy,  wliich  are  a  curious  illustration  of  what,  on  such  a  subject, 
an  intelligent  man  regarded  asconclusivf\  He  deplores  tlu'  decline 
of  population,  of  agriculture,  of  shipping  and  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  which  he  attriliutes  to  the  insidious  firactifes  of  the  Jews, 
their  avoidance  of  manual  labor  and  tlicir  addiction  to  usury. 
Look  at  Portugal,  he  says,  where  this  traitorous  race  stimulatcfl 
the  ardor  of  foreign  conquest,  until  it  embraced  the  East  and 


*  Ccntinels  contra  Judfos,  pucsto  en  la  Torre  de  la  Iglesia,  Barcclotxa,  1731. 
»  BibL  nacional,  MSS..  D,  US,  fol.  227. 

'  Feyjoo,  Thcatro,  T.  VII,  Discurao  v,  J  vi. — Englishmen  were  long  reputed 
to  have  taila,  in  puniahmont  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket. 

•  Cartas  de  Jeauitaa  (Mem.  hist  capaflol,  XVIIl,  237,  255,  371). 
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West  Indies,  antl  then  cunningly  corruptetl  the  native  virtue  with 
the  wealth  and  luxury  thus  acquired,  until  they  have  succeeded 
in  eliminating  the  heroes  and  destroying  the  heroic  spirit  wliich 
rendered  Portugal  so  formidable.  It  is  this  cruvinp;  for  oriental 
luxuries,  shrewdly  stimulated  by  the  New  Christians,  which  is 
undermining  the  robiL^tncss  of  Spanish  virtue;  the  useful  is  neglec- 
ted for  the  superfluous,  and  thus  agriculture  declines.  He  scarcely 
seems  to  recognize  the  tribute  which  he  pays  to  the  suj^erior 
endowment  of  thc^  Jew,  when  he  winds  uj)  by  forett*IIing  that, 
if  the  restrictions  and  disabilities  imposed  on  the  New  Christians 
are  removed,  they  will  acipiire  such  power  that  they  will  reduce  the 
Old  Christians  to  subjection.* 

There  was  some  foundation  for  the  fear  that  the  barriers 
bet%v>en  the  races  would  be  removed.  In  the  exhaustion  of 
Spanish  finance^  Olivares,  in  1(W4,  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Jews  of  Africa  and  the  Levant,  and  royal  licences  were 
granted  for  the  adnlis^iion  of  individuals.  In  1041,  relations 
were  resumed;  they  sent  representatives  whom  he  received  and 
kept  with  him  for  a  considerable  time,  silencing  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Suprema  with  the  assertion  that  they  were  there 
on  the  service  of  the  king.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  suburbs  of  Madrid,  in  a  separate 
quarter,  with  a  synagogue,  as  in  Rome.  He  won  over  some 
members  of  the  Royal  Council  and  some  theologians  to  his  plans, 
but  the  Inquisition  was  inexorable,  and  C-ardinal  Monti,  the 
nuncio,  told  the  king,  in  pubUc  auLUence,  that  Ohvares  must 
be  (Usmisseil  if  the  harvest  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  cleansed  of 
tares  and  the  risk  be  averted  of  ruining  the  faith  of  Spain. 
Incidentally  <^)livares  interfered  with  the  Inquisition,  by  demand- 
ing the  papers  in  ccrtahi  cases;  Inquisitor-general  Sotomayor 
refused  but,  finding  himself  powerless  to  resist,  placed  the  docu- 
ments at  the  foot  of  a  crucifix,  whence  they  were  carried  to 
Olivares,  who  burnt  them  and  released  a  number  of  prisoners. 
It  is  even  said  tliat  he  contemplated  abolishing  the  Inquisition, 
but  Philip  IV  was  too  profoundly  convinced  of  its  necessity  to 
both  Church  and  St-ate  to  entertain  the  project,  and  there  may  well 
be  truth  in  the  assertion  that  his  quarrel  with  the  Holy  Office 
was  contributory  to  his  downfall.     This  put  an  end  to  all  nego- 
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*  Juan  AdaD  dc  la  Pfura,  Pro  Cautioae  Christiftuo,  fol.  31-2,  34,  38  (Matriti, 
1633). 
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tiations  and,  in  1643,  we  find  the  vSuprniia  iastructing  the  ^'ale^cia 
tribunal  to  forbid  the  landing  of  the  Jt'ws  wlio  were  coming  from 
Oran.^ 

Some  stir  was  caused,  in  1045^  by  two  Jews,  Salamon  Zapoi-tas 
and  Bale  Zaporias,  who  presented  themselves  in  \'alenfia  with 
a  royal  licence,  dated  in  l(i34,  and  one  from  the  Marquis  of  \"iana, 
Governor  of  Oran,  They  applied  to  the  tribunal  for  permission 
to  attend  to  their  business  in  the  city  and  to  wear  Cliristian  gar- 
ments, so  as  not  to  be  niobl>ed.  The  tribunal  was  [)uzzled  and 
ordered  them  not  to  leave  the  city  under  pain  of  two  hunthed 
pesos,  while  it  consulted  the  Suprema.  The  latter  represented  to 
the  king  the  danger  impending  on  the  faith  from  this  disregard 
of  his  orders  by  ministers  who  issued  licences,  to  which  he  respon- 
ded with  instructions  to  send  tlieni  back  to  Oran:  the  ^uses 
leatUng  to  the  cedula  of  1634  no  longer  existed;  if  in  future  their 
coming  were  considered  necessary,  the  Govenior  of  Oran  must 
report  and  await  the  royal  decision  and  a  special  licence.'  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  venturesome  Israelites  had  any- 
thing more  important  in  view  than  private  business. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  reasons  urged  for  the  establishment 
and  perpetuation  of  the  In((ui.sition  was  the  zeal  of  the  erypto- 
Jews  in  proselyting  and  the  ilanger  to  which  the  purity  of  religion 
was  thus  exposed — an  argument  which  served  its  purjiose,  however 
discredhing  to  Ihe  firmness  of  Spanish  faith.  Cases^  liow^ver, 
were  never  cited  in  jiroof,  nor  e«)uhl  they  he,  for  Judaism  is  a 
matter  of  race  as  much  as  of  dogma;  the  Jews  have  never  sought 
to  convert  (he  Gentiles  antl,  in  Spain  of  all  lands,  it  was  clearly 
preposterous  that  men,  who  could  only  exist  by  concealing  their 
belief,  would  incur  the  certainty  of  detection  and  of  pitiless  punish- 
ment, by  the  unpardonable  offence  of  seeking  the  apostasy  of 
their  Christian  neighbors.  AVhat  conversions  there  were  were 
spontaneous,  and  these  served  to  intensify  the  horror  of  Judaism 
and  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  danger  arising  from  the  presence  of 
those  suspected  of  chcrisliing  the  ancient  faith.  Fray  Diogo  da 
Assiunp(;ao,  burnt  in  Lisbon,  in  1603,  as  a  convert  to  the  Law 


•  Cartas  de  Jesuitae  (Mem.  hist,  ospaflol,  XIII,  85).— Historia  de  Felipe  IV, 
Lib  \T  (Coleccion  de  Documentos,  LXAVIl,  380). — Adolfo  de  Castro,  Olivarea 
y  el  Rev  Felipe  IV.  pp.  133-1  (Cadi)!,  1846).— Amador  dt-  los  Rios,  in,  54&-7.— 
Archive  hist,  nocional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  9,  n.  2,  fol.  224. 

'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Lep.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  222. — For  the  docu- 
ment containing  the  royal  derision  T  nm  indebteil  to  Flkan  K.  Adler  Esq, 
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of  Moses,  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  fatal  step  by  witnessing 
the  constancy  in  nmrtyrdoni  of  those  who  suffered  for  their  belief.* 
A  more  remarkable  case  was  that  of  Lope  de  Vera,  which  aroused 
universal  interest  throughout  Spain,  and  pointed  the  moral  that 
the  safety  of  religion  lay  in  the  ignorance  of  the  faithful,  thus 
justifying  the  prcKfienre  of  Vald(^s,  whei»  he  platetl  on  tlie  first 
Spanish  Index  a  translation  of  Josephus's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.* 
Lope  de  Vera  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  San  Cleuiente,  of 
gentle  blood  and  linipieza.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Salamanca,  so  deeply  learned  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  that, 
in  July,  1638,  hecompeted  for  a  chair  of  Hebrew.  His  studies  led 
him  to  embrace  Judaism  and,  with  the*  zeal  of  a  convert,  he  sought 
to  win  over  a  fellow  stuilent,  who  denouiieett  him  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. There  was  a  second  witness,  and  yet  the  consulta  de  fe  of 
Valladolid  was  not  unanimous  in  voting  his  arrest;  it  had  to  be 
onk'red  by  the  Su]>rema,  and  was  exeeuteil  June  24,  1(>39.  He 
freely  admitted  the  truth  of  the  accusation  anil  iiiucli  more,  but 
denied  intention,  assuming  that  what  he  had  sai<l  wa.s  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  and  asserting  that  lie  went  to  confession  and 
communion  and  carried  a  rosary.  There  was  variation  and 
equivocation  in  his  successive  audiences;  thern  was  delay  and 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Intiuisition,  and  the  trial  dragged  on. 
On  April  U>th  and  May  23,  1641,  he  revoked  all  that  he  had  con- 
fessed and  then  suddenly,  on  May  2fllh,  he  announced  that  lie 
wished  to  be  a  Jew  ami  to  hold  all  that  the  Jews  believed,  for  this 
was  the  truth  revealed  to  them  by  God,  which  he  would  defend 
with  his  life.  Hitherto  he  had  believed  what  the  Hiurch  taught, 
but  now  he  adhered  to  the  Law  given  by  God  to  Israel ;  the 
religion  of  Rome  and  all  other  religions  were  false;  he  had  never 
jiractised  the  Jewish  observances  but  would  do  so  in  the  future; 
no  one  had  taught  him  this,  but  God,  in  hi.s  mercy,  iiad  brougiit 
him  to  the  truth.  Learneil  men  were  called  in  to  wean  him  from 
his  errors,  but  they  declared  his  pertinacity  to  be  terrible  and  that, 
with  his  kntiwh'dge  of  Hebrew,  Im*  would  be  most  dangerous.  He 
rofusetl  to  have  an  advocate  or  to  make  defence,  persisting  that 
he  was  a  JeAv  and  would  die  for  the  Law  of  Moses.  On  August 
8th  the  alcaide  reported  that  he  hatl  circumcised  himself  with 
a  bone,  and  the  physician  sent  to  examine  him  verified  this  and 
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*  Amador  de  los  Rios,  lU,  52L 

'  Keusch,  Die  Indices  des  aechsxehnten  Jahrhundcrts.  pp.  235,  436. 
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reported  that  he  said  he  hoped  to  be  burnt  alive,  for  he  sought  the 
honor  of  martyrdom  and  would  go  to  paradise. 

Earnest  and  protracted  efforts  were  made  to  reclaim  him  but  in 
vain.  Then  he  was  asked  to  set  forth  the  Hebrew  texts  on  whicli 
he  relied,  so  that  the  calificadores  could  confute  them.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this  he  was  furninhed,  December  23d,  with  a  Bible, 
paper,  ink  and  a  goose-quill,  l>ut  the  latter  he  rcjecte<.l,  saying  that 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  a  bronze  pen  (plunia 
de  bronco)  was  given  to  him.  Further  conferences  followed,  and 
much  patience  was  manifesteil,  until  he  refused  absolutely  to 
speak  in  the  audiences.  The  baffled  tribunal  appealed  to  the 
Suprema,  which  onlered  fifty  lashes;  he  enduretl  them  unflinch- 
ingly on  June  17,  lfi42,  and  maintaineil  his  unbroken  silence. 
This  was  most  obstructive,  for  his  ratification  of  his  confessions 
was  necessary  but,  when  they  and  the  evidence  were  read  to  him, 
he  closed  his  ears  with  his  fingers  antl  refused  even  to  listen.  It 
was  proposed  to  torture  him,  but  the  Suprenm  humanely  divscarded 
formalities  and  ordered  the  case  to  be  closed  and  voted  upon. 
The  vote  was  taken,  January  27,  1()43,  to  relax  him  with  confis- 
cation, but  in  confirming  it  the  Suprema  ordered  further  efforts 
for  his  conversion.  There  was  no  haste  in  executing  the  sentence. 
In  Januaryj  1644,  he  was  still  persisting  in  silence,  except  that, 
when  the  inquisitors  niade  their  weekly  visits,  he  would  cry  '*  Viva 
la  ley  deMoison,"  after  which  not  another  word  could  be  extracted 
from  him.  At  length,  on  June  25,  lti44,  he  was  burnt  alive, 
maintaining  to  the  end  his  unalterable  constancy.  The  inquisitor 
MoRcoso,  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Monterey,  declared  that 
he  had  never  witnessed  so  ardent  a  desire  for  death,  such  perfect 
assurance  of  salvation,  or  such  unconquerable  firmness.  His  fate 
made  a  profoimil  impression  on  his  cff-rejigionists.  Some  years 
later,  Juan  Pereira,  a  youth  on  trial  before  the  Valladolitl  tribunal, 
referred  to  him  repeatiMlly  and  declare*!  that  lie  had  seen  him  after 
death,  riding  on  a  mule  and  glistening  with  the  sweat  that  was  on 
him  when  he  was  taken  to  tlu^  i]uemadero,' 

Lope  de  Vera  was  a  most  undesirable  convert,  for  his  case  could 
not  fail  to  arouse  afresh  the  dread  of  infection  and  to  stimidate 
the  Inquisition  to  increased  activity.  Yet  such  stimulus  was  scarce 
needed,  for  it  was  incessantly  vigilant  and  was  troubled  with 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq..  Leg.  552,  fol.  26, 28,  29, 31 ,  36.— Cartas  de  Jesujtjw 
(Mem.  hist,  espaflol,  XVII,  419,  493). — Basnagc,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  IX,  744 
(La  Haye,  1716).— Pelliccr,  Avisos  hist6ricoa  (Scmanario  enidito,  XXXIII,  210). 
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few  scruples  when  on  the  track  of  a  suspect.  An  illustrative  ca^e 
offers  itself  when,  in  September^  1642,  tiie  tribunal  of  Galicia  wrote 
to  VailadolitI  that  a  prisoner  on  trial  testified  that  Antonio  Lojiez, 
in  Mansianeda  i\v.  Tribes,  liad  praetistul  JutlitiKin,  and  it  asked  for 
his  arrest.  An  Antonio  Lopez  was  readily  found  in  V'alladolid  and 
was  promptly  thrown  in  prison,  September  Kith.  He  denied  the 
accusation:  no  other  tebtimony  could  be  found  against  him  and 
his  trial  draggeil  on  until,  February  I^,  1044,  there  was  a  vote  in 
discordia.  The  case  went  to  the  Buprenia,  which  orderci!  fiu-t)ier 
inquiry  to  be  made  of  the  Galjcian  tribunal,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  prisoner  had  never  been  in  Manzaneda.  This  should 
have  been  conclusive  !)ut,  when  another  vote  was  reached,  August 
13th,  it  was  again  in  discordia,  and  the  Suprema  again  ordered 
investigations  which  proved  fruitless.  A  third  inconclusive  vote 
was  taken  in  1645,  and  then  the  Suprema  orilered  the  arrest  of 
a  second  Antonio  Lu[iez,  a  painter,  who  had  been  discovered  in 
Sanabria.  He  was  arrested  in  December,  If)45,  and  <^a.sily  proved 
himself  to  be  an  Old  Christian  of  strict  observance,  but  lo  no 
purpose,  for  the  blun<Sering  consulta  de  fe  voted  in  discordia, 
April  30,  1646,  an<l  the  Suprema  ordered  him  to  be  exposed  to 
threatened  torture.  He  was  strii)ped  and  bound  on  the  tr'^stle, 
but  his  nerves  (iid  not  give  way  and  he  steadily  asserted  his  ortho- 
doxy. The  resources  of  the  bafhtMl  triiiunal  were  now  exhausted 
and,  on  July  14th,  the  Suprema  ordered  the  cases  to  be  suspended, 
when  the  two  Antonio  Lopez  were  released^not  acquitted— 
after  one  had  been  in  prison  nearly  four  years,  and  the  other  had 
been  s\it)jt»cted  to  the  agony  of  impending  torture,  merely  liecause 
they  bore  a  name  which  chanced  to  be  mentioned  in  a  distant 
tribunal  as  that  of  a  Judaizer.  Not  ([uite  so  hard  was  the  case 
of  Caspar  Rodriguez,  arrested  by  the  tribunal  of  Valladohd, 
October  4,  1048,  on  the  strength  of  arlvices  from  Cuenca,  antl  dis-J 
charged  October  2,  1649,  because  it  was  tardily  recognized  that 
he  did  not  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  real  culprit.* 
How  slender  was  the  e\idence  retjuired  when  a  Portuguese  w 
concenied  is  seen  in  another  case  at  Valladolid,  When  the  inqui- 
sitor Pedro  Miiiioz  made  a  visitation  of  Oviedo  in  1619-20,  two^J 
women  testified  that  Lucia  Nunez,  a  Portuguese  settled  in  Bena-^| 
vente,   put  on  clean   chemises  on  Satindays.     When,  Marcli  5, 


1620,  the  tribunal  voted  on  the  cases  brought  in  by  Munoz,  this 


:4 


*  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  552,  fol.  33,  37. 
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was  suspended,  but  the  Suprcnia  ordered  the  paj^ers  to  be  sent 
to  it  and,  on  August  17,  1621,  it  instructed  the  tribunal  to  arrest 
Lucia  and  se(|at'strate  lior  property.  8he  was  accordingly  brought 
to  Valladoiid,  October  30,  1G21,  and  thrown  into  the  secret  prison. 
On  her  tirst  audience,  in  reply  to  the  ordinary  question  whether 
she  knew  the  cause  of  her  arrest,  she  saiii  that  it  was  because  she 
changed  her  linen  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  as  she  did  every 
day,  for  the  sake  of  cleanUness,  especially  when  she  was  suekUng 
her  eliihiren,  and  she  did  not  know  tliat  slie  was  rnrninitting  any 
offence.  It  was  true  that  she  was  born  in  Portugal,  but  both 
her  parents  were  Castilians  and  Old  Clu'istians.  The  trial  went 
through  its  regular  course;  nothing  else  could  be  foijn<l  against 
her  ami,  on  March  15,  1622,  the  consulta  de  fe  voled  to  acquit 
her  and  lift  the  sequestration,  which  was  done  accordingly  the 
next  day,  after  nearly  five  months  of  incarceration.^ 

When  this  kind  of  work  was  on  foot  throughout  Spain,  it  is 
easy  to  realize  how  the  unfortunate  Portuguese  were  trackeil,  from 
one  refuge  to  anotlier,  by  the  implacable  vigilance  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, with  its  net-work  of  tribunals,  in  constant  correspondence, 
and  its  commissioners  anil  familiars  everywhere  on  the  watch. 
That  vigilance  was  kept  alive  by  the  frcc[uent  discovery  of  corn- 
niunities  of  Judaizers,  ujore  or  less  nimierous,  whose  trials  revealed 
the  names  of  abundant  accomplices.  The  tribunal  of  Llerena  was 
busy,  from  1()35  to  1(>38,  with  the  "coinplicidad  de  Badajoz/* 
a  group  of  Portuguese,  whom  it  had  unearthed  at  Badajoz  antj, 
when  the  Suprenia  called  for  a  list  of  those  inculpated  by  the 
prisoners,  whom  it  liad  not  been  able  to  arrest,  they  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty.'' 

In  1647,  Juan  del  Cerro,  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  royal  gaol  of  Valladolid.  Apparently  hoping  for  release, 
he  denounce<i  himself  to  the  In(|uisition  and  told  a  story  of  a 
congregation  of  .lews  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  met  every  Friday 
in  the  house  of  the  president,  Pablo  de  Herrera,  paymaster  of  the 
army  on  the  Portuguese  fn)ntier,  when  the  ceremony  of  scourging 
images  of  Christ  an<i  the  Virgin  was  performed  and  then,  during 
Holy  week,  they  were  burnt.  Numerous  arrests  were  made  and 
the  trials  dragged  on  until  1651;  torture  was  employed,  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters  testified  against  each  other, 

'  Archivo  do  Siniflncaj*,  Inq.,  Leg,  562,  fol.  I. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  812,  Uerana,  fol.  2-7.     Cf.  Ibidem,  Ouenca,  fol.  1-1 1 ;  Lima,  fol. 
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but  there  were  no  |)ertiiiacioiLS  impenitents  or  npgativoa  and  none 
were  relaxed.  That  Juan  del  Cerro's  story  of  the  outrages  on 
the  sacred  inmges  was  recognized  as  fictitious  is  evident  from  the 
suspension  of  ton  of  the  cases,  including  those  of  the  so-called 
oflipei-s  of  the  congregation,  but  the  tribunal  secured  a  satisfactory 
number  of  convict  inns,  as  well  as  fines  animmfing  to  thirty-seven 
hundred  dnuats.  Juan  ih^l  Cerro  made  nothing  by  his  device  for, 
though  he  was  not  prosecuted  for  false-witness,  when  the  trials 
were  over  in  1G51 ,  he  was  handed  back  to  the  royal  court/  Toledo 
was  erjuall}^  active  for,  in  an  auto  held  the  same  year,  it  had  thirty 
two  Judaizers  In  person  ani.1  thirty  effigies  of  fugitives.'  Nearly 
the  whole  of  these  were  Portuguese  for,  by  this  time,  Castilian 
Judaizers  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  In  the  great 
Seville  auto  of  1660,  out  of  eighty-one  Judaizers,  nearly  all  Portu- 
guese, a  group  of  thirty-seven  were  from  Osuna  and  another 
of  eight  from  Utrera.  There  were  forty-seven  reconciled,  seven 
relaxeil  in  person  auil  twenty-seven  in  effigy.' 

The  numerous  efhgies  which  figure  in  the  autos  indicate  those 
who  were  compromised  in  the  confessions  of  the  penitents,  and 
who  succeeded  for  a  time  in  eluding  arrest.  As  a  rule  it  may  be 
said  that  this  was  but  a  temporary  reprieve  from  the  all-pervading 
vigilance  of  the  Inquif^ition.  Sooner  or  later,  it  gathered  thema  in 
despite  change  of  residence  and  name,  and  all  the  precautions  of 
the  hunted  against  the  hunter.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  colony  of  Portuguese,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number,  in  the  little  town  of  Boas  (Jaen),  which  throw  a  vivid 
light  on  the  miseries  of  these  unfortunates.  Thoy  hari  succeeded 
in  living  there  obscurely  for  ten  years  or  more,  su|>porting  them- 
selves by  such  in<lustries  as  they  could  follow,  when  some  impru- 
dence, or  the  watchfulness  of  some  neighbor,  drew  upon  them  the 
attention  of  the  tribunal  of  Cucnca,  which  arrested  thirteen  of 
them.  From  these  the  names  of  nine  others  were  obtained,  for 
whom  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  but,  when  tliese  were  sent 
for  execution,  in  April,  1656,  it  was  founil  that  they  had  left 
Beas  secretly  in  February,  abandoning  their  property.  Five  of 
them  were  traced  to  M:Uaga;  the  other  four  were  said  to  have 
gone  to  Pietrabuena,  but  there  the  track  was  lost.    All  were  duly 


*  Archive  de  Sinuuicus,  Inq.,  Leg,  552,  fol.  38. 
'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  do  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
"  Relaciun  hitit6rica  dc  la  Juderia  de  SeviUa,  pp.  94-8  (Slc\*illa,  1849). 
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prosecuted  in  absentia  and  their  efligies  formeil  part  of  the  Seville 
auto  of  1660. 

The  party  that  went  towards  Portuga!  was  a  family  pToup  of 
five — Diego  Ilodrfguez  Silva,  his  wife  Ana  Enriquez,  her  father 
Antonio  Enrfquea  Francia,  and  her  brother  and  Hister-in-laWj 
Diego  Enr[quez  and  If^ibel  Rodriguez.  Tlu^y  pushed  tlu'ouf3;h 
withotit  stopping  to  Hioseeo,  where  they  rested  four  days  and  then, 
hiring  a  guitle,  they  traversetl  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  travel- 
ling only  by  night.  Setthng  in  Vilhi  Piidirl,  tlity  trird  to  mend 
their  broken  fortunes,  Ana  Enrujuez  by  keeping  a  shop  and  Diego 
RodrigueK  by  turning  his  Ijand  to  whatever  hr  c<mld  find  to  do — 
at  one  time  we  hear  of  him  as  driving  a  thousand  slieep  to  Lisbon 
for  sale.  Apparently  by  way  of  priniaution^  they  ap[>eared  spon- 
taneously before  the  tribunal  of  Coinibra,  which  treattnl  them 
mercifully,  ini[M»sing  no  fines  but  ordering  them  not  to  leave 
Pinhel  without  permission.  Misfortune  pursued  Diego  and,  in 
1671,  he  returned  to  Si>ain,  sto|>piug  at  Talavera  de  la  Reina^ 
whence  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  children  and  father-in-law,  telling 
the  rest  to  remain.  He  took  the  name  of  del  Aguila  for  himself 
and  de  los  Kios  for  his  wife,  and  settled  for  two  years  in  SevillCj 
where  his  father-in-law  die<l.  Thenee  they  removed  to  Dainiiel, 
where  the  Inquisition  found  them  at  last  and  arrested  them,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  l*)??,  some  seventeen  years  after  they  had  been  burnt 
in  efiigy  in  Seville.  As  two  or  three  of  the  Peas  fugitivrg,  who  hatl 
gone  to  M.-llaga,  were  on  trial  at  Toledo  in  I(jt>7,  it  is  prol^able  that 
none  escaped  save  those  who  remained  in  Portugal  Two  years 
and  a  half  were  spent  on  the  trials  of  Diego  and  Ana,  ending  with 
a  sentence  of  irremissible  prison  and  sanbenito.  Ana  had  broken 
down  under  this  wandering  life  of  incessant  vicissitudes  and 
anxiety;  she  had  become  the  victim  of  eplk'psy,  melanchoUa 
and  hyjx)chondria,  when  her  pitiless  judges  sent  her  to  |)rison  for 
life  in  vindication  of  a  rehgion  of  infinite  love  and  charity.' 

An  even  more  pitiful  illustration  of  the  miseries  entlured  by 
these  unfortunates,  under  the  iinplaeablt*  vigilance  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Isabel,  wife  of  Francisco  Falos, 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  In  IfiOS,  when  22  years  of  age,  slie  was  tried 
by  the  Vallatiohd  tribunal.  Subsequently  she  was  tried  twice, 
in  1621  and  1626,  at  Llerena,  twice  at  Cuenca,  in  1653  and  1655, 
and  finally  in  1665  at  Toledo.     Altogether,  about  eighteen  years 
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were  spent  in  these  trials;  the  last  one,  in  which  she  was  thriee 
tortured,  continued  until  1670,  when  she  was  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year  and  eluded  her  tormentors  by  dying  in  prison,  to  be  burnt 
in  effigy  with  her  boru-s  as  a  dijunia} 

Little  colonies  of  Portuguese,  like  that  of  Beas,  were  frequently 
discovered.     Simaii   Miifioz  of  Pnstrana,  on  trial  at  Tolerlo,  in 

1679,  gave  the  names  of  twenty-nine  accomplices  residing  there, 
nearly  all  of  whom  figiu-ed  in  an  auto  particular  of  December  21, 

1680.  They  had  long  succeeded  in  eluding  inquisitorial  vigilance, 
for  one  of  them,  Maria  Ennquez,  then  sixty  years  old,  testified 
that  she  had  been  brought  thither  from  Lisbon  by  her  parents, 
when  a  little  child  and  ha<l  always  lived  there."  A  similar  group 
of  Portuguese,  in  the  little  town  of  Berin  (Orensc)  were  tried  be- 
tween 1676  and  1678,  by  the  tribunal  of  Santiago,  and  furnished 
to  the  Madrid  auto  of  1680  two  victims  relaxed  a.s  ix'rtinat^ious 
Jews — Baltasar  Lopez  Cardoso  an<i  Feliz  Lopez  his  cousin.  There 
were  more  than  twenty  of  them  in  all,  and  they  had  long  been 
settled  there;  Antonio  Lopez,  one  of  them,  said,  in  1677,  that  he 
was  thirty-two  years  old  and  had  been  born  in  Berin.' 

It  was  only  by  the  most  stringent  caution  that  existence  could 
be  mainlaincd  umler  these  conditions.  Gas[)ar  de  Campos,  one 
of  the  Pastrana  group,  gives,  in  his  confession,  some  account  of 
the  devices  adopted  for  concealment.  On  the  Sabbath  the  mother 
and  girls  would  .sit  with  reels  or  spinning  wheels  before  them  and, 
if  any  one  came  in,  would  pretend  to  be  at  work.  On  fast  days 
the  servant-girl  woukl  be  sent  out  on  an  errand;  during  her  absence 
food  would  be  taken  out  of  the  oUa  and  plates  and  spoons  would 
be  greased,  they  would  then  go  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor  Jewess 
and,  when  the  servant  followed  them,  she  would  be  sent  back  to 
get  her  dinner,  telling  her  that  they  had  dined,  and  then  the  neigh- 
bor would  do  the  same.  Even  in  the  closest  family  circle  the  ut- 
most reserve  was  often  practLseil.  Chiklren  were  not  allowed  to 
know  anything  of  Judaism  until  of  an  age  at  which  their  discre- 
tion coukl  be  trusted.  Parents,  indeed,  frequently  brought  up 
their  children  as  Catholics,  and  left  it  to  others  to  convert  them 

'  Catilogo  de  laa  causae  seguidas  ante  el  tribunal  de  Toledo,  p.  212  (Madrid, 
1903). 

*  Prooeso  contra  Angela  P^prz  (MS.  'pene*  me), 

"  Proceso  contra  Angela  Nliflf^  Marques  (M.S.  -pcnrs  me),  Angela's  brother, 
Doctor  G€r6nimo  N6Qcb  Marques,  wna  recont'il<»d  in  the  Madrid  auto  of  IGSO, 
where  he  isdeacribed  as  "Medico  de  familia  de  su  Magestad." — Olmo,  Relacion, 
p.  209. 
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fortuitously.  Pedro  Nunez  Marques,  tried  in  Mailrid  in  1579, 
testified  that  he  had  heon  Inducted  into  JudaiKin  in  VUlaflor  (Por- 
tugal) by  Marfft  PinU\  wife  of  Alvaro  do  Morales,  After  he  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house,  in  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  he  hesitated 
for  months  to  let  his  parents  know  of  his  conversion,  At  last,  in 
1653,  he  told  his  mother,  when  she  approved  of  it  and  saiil  that 
both  she  and  !ns  father,  Francisco  Nunez  Ramos,  were  Jews. 
There  were  eight  children  of  them;  he  knew  them  all  to  be  Jews 
but  could  give  no  details,  exce|jt  as  to  three  sisters:  they  all  assumed 
each  other  to  be  so,  but  each  one  atten(ied  to  his  own  affairs, 
to  earn  a  living,  and  to  live  witli  tlie  utmost  precaution.  As  his 
sister  Angela  Nunez  Marques  expressed  it,  they  all  knew  each 
other  to  be  Portuguese;  that  was  sufficient^  and  further  confidences 
were  superfluous.* 

Aa  a  matter  of  course,  punctilious  regard  was  paid  to  all  Catho- 
lic observances — mass,  confession  an<l  comnuuiion,  feast-days 
and  fasts.  The  dying  were  duly  shriven  and  had  the  viaticmu, 
the  dead  had  Christian  burial  in  the  churches.  Living  tlius  scat- 
tered in  small  groups  or  isolated  families,  concealing  their  secret 
faith  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  perpetual  tlread  of  betrayal, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  distinctive  Jewish  observances  were 
gradually  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  were  becoming  to  a  great 
degree  forgotten.  The}'  ha<^l  no  rabbis  to  keep  them  instructed 
in  the  countless  prescriptions  of  tlie  Oral  Law  and  the  incidence  of 
days  of  observance.  Circumcision,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  fjues- 
tion;  it  was  too  com]>romising  and  there  was  no  one  to  perform 
it,  unless  some  specially  zealous  youth  miglit  betake  himself  to 
France  or  to  Italy  for  the  purpose.  We  hear  nothing  in  the  trials 
of  abstinence  from  pork,  or  the  removal  of  fat  from  meat,  or  the 
mortuary  lajnng-out  of  the  dead.  There  was  an  attempt  to  fast 
on  the  flay  of  Queen  Esther,  when  that  was  known,  and  perhaps 
on  other  days  of  no  special  note,  as  a  spiritual  exercise;  we  hear 
of  washing  the  hands  before  mends  and  giving  thanks  to  the  CJod 
of  Israel;  lamps  might  be  lighted  on  Friday  night,  but  it  sufficed 
to  Hght  one  and  let  it  burn  til!  it.  went  out.  Tlie  Salibath  was  to 
be  kept  by  cessation  from  work,  but  even  this  was  not  always 
observed,  anil  the  changing  of  body-linen  is  rarely  alluded  to. 
Angela  Nunez  Marques  said  that  Ana  de  Niebcs  and  Marfa  de 


'  Proccso  contra  Angela  Nfifiez  Marques  (MS.  penes  me).- 
of  the  Madrid  auto  of  1680  (Olmo.  p.  211). 
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MuTcia  had  taught  her  tho  Law  of  Moses  and  its  ceremonies,  which 
were  to  rest  on  the  Sahbatli  and  to  oliservT  fasts  of  four  and 
twenty  hours  without  food  or  drink,  yet,  during  the  twenty  years 
of  her  residence  in  Pastrana,  she  had  kept  only  fifteen  Sabbaths, 
for  fear  of  discovery  by  her  husband  and  servants.  Isabel 
Mendes  Correa,  who  appeared  in  the  Madrid  auto  of  1G80,  w^hen 
sick  some  years  before,  had  vowed  that,  if  she  recovered,  she  would 
rest  on  Saturdays  and  light  lamps  on  Fridays,  for  she  deemed 
her  illness  a  punishment  for  neglecting  the  Law  of  Moses.  In 
short,  Judaism  seems  to  have  resolve<i  itself  into  Sabbath-keeping 
with  occasional  fastinp,  and  into  hu[)ing  to  be  saved  in  the  Law 
of  Moses  and  denynig  Christ  and  Christian  doctrine.' 

All  this  increased  the  difficulty  of  det-ection  and  vexed  the  soids 
of  the  inquisitors,  in  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  An  exhortation 
addressed  to  the  New  Christians,  in  lti40,  in  Granada,  by  Maestro 
Gabriel  Rodriguez  de  Escabias,  denotmces  them  roundly  for  thus 
betraying  their  faith.  So  at  the  Lisbon  auto  of  September  (5, 
1705,  where  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Diogo  <la  Annunciasam, 
Archbishop  of  Cranganor,  he  commenced  l>y  addressing  the  sixty- 
six  penitents  before  him — **  Miserable  relics  of  Juilaism!  Unhappy 
fragments  of  the  synagogue!  Last  remains  of  Judca!  Scandal 
of  the  Catholics  and  detestable  objects  of  scorn  even  to  the  Jews 
tliemselves!  ....  You  are  the  detestable  objects  of  scorn  to  the 
Jews,  for  you  are  so  ignorant  that  you  cannot  observe  the  very 
law  under  which  you  live'' — a  truly  Christian  welcome  to  repen- 
tant sinners,  which  w^as  deemed  worthy  of  perj)etuation  by  the 
printing-press.'  Yet  in  tliis  duplicity,  so  reprehensible  in  inquis- 
itorial eyes,  there  was  promise  of  the  final  success  of  the  work 
so  unremittingly  prosecuted  for  two  centuries.  The  hammer  was 
gradually  wearing  away  the  anvil;  only  the  marvelloas  constancy 
of  Judaism  had  enabled  it  to  maintain  itself  under  such  conditions, 
and  eventually  the  Portuguese  Judaizers  were  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Church  as,  for  the  most  part,  their  Spanish  brethren  had 
been  ab'eady. 

Still,  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition  continued  to  be  rewarded 
with  abmidant  success,  and  indeed  we  may  say  that  but  for  Juda- 


*  Ubi  mip.  (MSS.  penes  me). 

'  ELxortacion  al  Herogc,  fol.  6  (Bodleian  Library,  Arcli  Seld.  130). — Sermam  do 
Auto  da  i6  em  6  dc  Setcmbro  do  anno  dc  1705,  p.  5  {Lisbon,  ITO/i).  This  **prmon 
w&»  translated  by  Mows  Mocatta,  together  with  a  rvply  to  it  by  Carlos  Veto, 
LoadoD,  1846. 
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ism  it  would  have  found  little  to  do.  In  the  public  autos  of 
C6rdova,  from  1G55  to  1700,  out  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
persons  and  effitrjes  brought  forward,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  were  for  Judaizing.  In  Toledo,  from  1651  to  1700,  there 
were  eight  hundred  anfi  iifty-five  cases  tried  of  every  kind,  trivial 
and  imjx)rtant,  of  which  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  for  the 
same  offonce.  Tnwanis  the  clomn^  years  of  the  centurj',  there 
seems  to  be  a  deckled  falling  off  in  the  numbers,  as  though  vigi- 
lance were  becoming  relaxed,  or  the  efforts  of  the  triliunalw  were 
being  crowned  with  success;  but,  in  a  report  of  ])ending  cases  in 
Valladolid,  made  July  S,  lfj99,  out  of  eighty-five,  seventy-eight 
were  Judaizern/  This  activity  however  seems  to  be  largely  con- 
fined to  Castile,  as  though  the  Portuguese  had  not  found  the  king- 
doms of  Aragon  attractive.  Ileports  of  cases  pending  in  Valencia 
in  1694-5-6,  show  in  all  but  sixteen,  among  which  there  is  not  a 
single  Judaizer/  It  is  porhapH  worthy  of  passing  remark  that, 
m  the  treaty  of  1668,  by  wliieh  Spain  recognised  the  independence 
of  Portugal,  Article  4  provides  that  the  subjects  of  each  [Kjwcr,  in 
the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  itntriunitiea 
granted  to  British  subjects  by  the  treaties  of  16.30  and  1667.' 
These  gxiaranteod  them  against,  molestation  for  matters  of  con- 
science, so  long  as  they  gave  no  occasion  for  scandal,  but,  from 
what  we  have  seen  above,  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  In(iuisition 
of  either  country  paid  any  attention  to  this,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
either  government  complained  of  infraction. 


During  this  period,  the  laws  restricting  the  emigration  of  the 
New  Christians  seem  to  have  been  mostly  in  abeyance,  but  when, 
in  1666,  the  false  Messiah,  Zahathia  Tzevi,  appeared  in  Palestine 
and  drew  a  large  following  of  misguided  Jews,  the  fciupremu  took 
the  alarnt.  The  sea-port  tribunals  were  warned  that  some  of 
the  Portuguese  would  seek  to  join  liim,  .so  that  if  any  Portuguese 
should  come  and  endeavor  to  embark,  they  were  to  be  detained 
under  some  pretext,  thf»ir  property  was  to  be  seized  and  examined 
and  a  report  he  sent  Ui  the  Suprcnia.  Some  four  moriltis  later, 
Barcelona  forwarded  the  testimony  taken  in  the  case  of  four 
Portuguese  thus  detained,  when  the  Suj^rema  ordered  their  release 


'  Mftlute  y  Luquin,  AviLoa  de  fe  de  Cordova. —  Archive  hist.  nAcioaal,  Inqui 
acion  do  Toledo,  Lop.  1. — Arcliivo  d**  Siiinanciiii,  Imj.,  Leg.  652. 
'  Archivo  hist,  nacional.  Leg.  2,  n.  10,  fol.  1, 
•  ColeccioQ  de  Tratados  de  Paa;  Carlos  II,  Parte  I,  p.  306. 
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and  that  in  futurp,  when  the  evidence  showed  that  they  were  not 

fugitives  or  bound  for  some  siuspicious  place,  they  should  be  al- 
lo well  to  jiroceed.  In  this  same  year  a  muleteer  named  Francisco 
Nunez  Rc<lnndo  was  punishctl  at  Toledo  as  a  Juiiaizer,  and  for 
eonduf'tinp;  Juilaizers  out  of  the  country,  the  two  hundred  lashes 
added,  in  his  sentence  to  reconciliation  and  primn,  being  evitteutly 
the  penalty  for  thie  special  offence.^  In  1672,  there  was  another 
similar  alarm.  The  Suprema  informed  the  trilninals  that  many 
families  of  Portuguese  were  arranging  to  pass  by  way  of  Bayonne 
to  France.  All  the  roads  and  paths  were  therefore  to  be  guarded, 
and  all  Portuguese  who  .seemed  to  be  Racking  to  leave  the  kingiUun 
were  to  be  seized  with  their  ])roperty.  Eacli  individual  was  t« 
be  closely  examined,  his  genealogy  taken,  his  past  life  recorded, 
his  destination  and  the  motives  of  ins  journey  to  be  stated,  with 
all  other  details  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  ante- 
cedents and  pur[)oses,  ami  this  inforniati<>n  was  io  be  forwarded 
to  the  Suprema  with  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal.  Similar  [ire- 
cautions  were  orileretl  at  the  Mediterranean  sea-ports,  but  the 
objert  of  this  action  was  not  stated.' 

Yalladaies,  wlio  was  iiujuisitor-general  from  1669  to  1695, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  difTerent  view  of  tliia  curiously  perverse 
policy  of  preventing  the  emigration  of  disaflfecteti  apostates. 
August  12,  1681,  he  sent,  to  some  one  near  the  king,  an  anony- 
mous memorial  setting  forth  the  invincil>Ie  obstmacy  of  the  Jews; 
penance  and  punishment  left  them  as  wicked  as  before,  resulting 
in  many  evils,  such  as  the  engagement  in  noble  houses  of  Jewish 
wet-nurses,  who  infect  the  children  \\ith  their  milk,  the  employment 
by  Converses  of  young  children  whom  they  pervert,  the  sacrilege 
of  the  sacraments  administered  to  them,  and  t!ie  like.  The 
remedy  for  this  was  the  immeiliate  exile  of  all  who  were  penanced 
or,  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain,  the  brancUng  of  them  on  the 
forehead  with  the  arms  of  the  Inijuisifion.  A'allailares  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  memorial,  for  lie  njakes  this  hideous  sug- 
gestion his  ovm,  urging  it  with  all  theautlmrity  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  invoking  the  juilgpiiient  of  heaven  on  his  corres|X)n(lent  if 
he  fails  to  lay  the  paper  before  the  king.  Carlos  sent  it  to  the 
Suprema  for  its  o|)inion,  and  the  matter  went  no  further,  but  the 


'  Libro  Xin  dc  CaHas,  fol.  158,  191  (MSS.  of  Am.  PhU.  Societv).— Archivo 
hiat.  oBcional.  Inq.  dc  Vnlencia.  Le^j.  11,  n.  2,  fol.  117;  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
*  Archivo  hist,  nacioual,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Le^,  10,  n.  2,  foL  89. 
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tlocument  is  not  without  interest  as  a  revelation  of  tlie  methods 
which  persecutors  were  wiUing  to  adopt  to  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts/ 


Although  it  was  the  Portuguese  immigration  which  suppheJ 
the  ajiparently  inexhaustible  harvest  of  culprits  tliroughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  one  corner  of  Spain  which  escaped 
the  influx  and  where  the  old  Conversos  continued  to  cherish  their 
secret  faith  with  Httle  or  no  molestation.  Allusion  has  more 
than  once  been  made  above  to  the  Mujorca  catastrophe  of  1691 
and,  as  an  episode  of  Spanish  Judaism,  its  details  deserve  con- 
sideration. In  the  massacre  of  1391,  some  of  the  Mallorquin 
Jews  escaped  to  Barbary,  but  the  majority  remained.  The  gover- 
nor, Francisco  Sagariga,  had  been  wounded  in  entloavoring  to 
pmU^ct  them;  tliey  were  won  over  to  conversion  by  the  terror  of 
death,  and  the  promise  of  the  authorities  to  give  them  twenty 
thousand  hbras  wherewith  to  pay  their  debts, — a  promise  which 
seems  never  to  have  been  fulhlled.  They  continued  to  inhabit 
the  calif  or  Jewish  r|uarter  antl,  although  the  aljama  came  to  an 
end  in  1410,  its  members  remained  as  a  sei)arate  ctmimunity.'  The 
conversion  was  as  superfirial  as  was  to  be  anticipated  and  though, 
as  nominal  CTiristians,  they  were  not  affected  by  the  expulsion  of 
1492,  when  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  we  have  seen,  from 
the  nund)ers  who  came  in  under  Edicts  of  Grace,  that  they  mast 
all  have  been  J(*ws  at  heart  for,  between  14SS  and  1491,  there  were 
no  less  than  five  hun<ired  and  sixty-eight  reconciliations,  besides 
those  who,  by  special  mercy,  were  reconciled  twice.  After  this, 
for  awhile  the  tribunal  was  fairly  active.  Hetwcen  1489,  when  it 
commenced  operations,  and  1535  it  sentenced  a  hundred  and 
sixty-four  to  reconciliation,  ninety-nine  to  relaxation  in  person, 
and  four  hiuuU-cd  and  sixty  to  relaxation  in  efiigy,  all  of  whom 
presumably  were  Judaizers  except,  in  1535,  five  Monscos  who 
were  relaxed."  After  this,  persecution  grew  inert,  relaxations 
disappear  and  recoucihations  becoitie  few.  So  insignificant  had 
the  tribunal  become  that  when,  in  1549,  the  offices  of  fiscal  and 
receiver  fell  vacant,  Valtl^s  wrote  to  ask  what  was  the  necessity 
of  filling  them.*    He  luight  well  ask  the  question:  between  1562 


VOL.  m 


'  Archivo  do  Simancas.  Inq..  Lib.  49,  fol.  345. 
»  Gabrit'l  Llabiffl  (Bolptin,  XL,  152-4). 
■  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  595,  fol  1, 
*  Ibidem,  Sala  40,  Lib.  1,  fol.  177. 
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and  1567  the  tribunal  had  but  two  nx'onciliation.s  to  show  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  only  thirty,  togethiT  with 
a  single  relaxation,  and  of  thewo  few  culprits  the  majority 
were  not  Judaizers.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  record  was 
even  slenderer.  Engaged,  for  the  most  part  as  we  have  seen, 
in  unappea-seable  conflicts  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
duties  of  persecution  were  neglected,  and  heretic  and  apostate 
breathed  in  comparative  peace.  The  reconciliation  of  Marfa 
Diez,  Septemljer  (y,  1579,  was  followed  by  a  century  in  which 
not  a  s,ingle  Judaizer  was  reconciled,  altliough,  in  1675,  one  from 
Madrid  was  relaxed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cnll  might  well 
deem  thenisrlvfs  seeure,  espeeirdly  as  the  ehurcliincn  were  free 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  tribunal.  In  1668  the  inquisitor 
complained  to  the  Supreina  that  the  priests  of  the  ei)!scopal  party 
talked  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  secret  heresy,  and  that  it  was  a 
den  of  robbers  which  shouhl  be  abfdished,  all  of  which  led  to 
much  licence  of  speech  among  the  suspected  persons  who  dwelt 
"in  the  separate  barrio."^ 

From  this  sense  of  security  there  was  a  rude  awakening.  In 
1677  or  1678  a  meeting,  held  in  a  garden  outside  of  tlie  city, 
attracted  the  in(|uisitor'8  attention.  It  was  designated  as  a  syna- 
gogue, and  doubtless  there  was  some  imprudence.  Secret  inve^ 
tigation  developed  evidence  justifying  wholesale  arrests,  and  the 
prison  was  soon  crowded.  The  result  appeared  in  four  autos 
celebrated  in  1679,  in  which  there  were  no  less  tJmn  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  reconciliations.  There  was  no  spirit  of  martyrdom; 
in  all  cases  it  was  a  first  conviction,  and  when  a!l  confessed  and 
begged  for  n^ercy  there  was  no  opi^rtunity  for  relaxation.  A 
noteworthy  feature  was  the  absence  of  prosecutions  of  the  dead, 
which  could  have  been  numerous  had  the  tribunal  been  disposetl 
to  take  the  trouble,  but  tliis  is  doubtless  explicable  by  the  fact  that 
as  the  whole  community  of  New  Christians  was  involved,  all  its 
property  was  confiscated,  and  there  would  have  been  no  profit 
in  looking  up  ancestral  heresies.  The  confiscations  were  enor- 
mous; the  culprits  were  merchants  and  traders  and  bankers, 
whose  houses  and  lands,  censos  and  merchandise  and  credits 
were  swept  away.  The  sum  realized  is  staterl  at  1,496,276  pesrw, 
which  is  probably  far  below  the  real  value  of  the  assets  seized. 
We  have  seen  how  the  king  was  gradually  shouldered  out  of 


'  Archive  de  SimaDcas,  Inq.,  Lib.  25,  foL  Sft 


which  it  rrbuilt  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  in  a  stytc  so  t^unip- 
tuous  that  it  passed  for  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  urtti!  it  was 
dcnioHshed,  in  1822,  ant!  its  site  converted  into  a  public  jjlaza/ 
The  tribunal  ordered  all  New  Christians  to  dwell  in  the  mil 
and  retpared  tlieiu,  on  all  feasts  of  precept,  to  attend  iTia.ss  in  llie 
cathedral  in  a  bo<ly,  precedetl  by  a  minister  of  the  In<piisition  and 
in  charge  of  an  alp;uazil.  Impoverished,  dishonored  and  watched, 
the  ponition  became  intolerable.  A  number  resolved  to  expatri- 
ate them.s^lves  and  secretly  made  arrangements  with  an  English 
ship  lying  in  the  harbor  to  carry  them  away.  The  passagt^ 
money  was  paitt  and  they  succeeded  in  embarking,  but  rough 
weather  (ietaine<l  the  ship;  they  had  not  procured  tiie  necessary 
licences  to  leave  Spain,  they  were  seized  and  cast  into  prison  with 
the  members  of  their  families.  This  occurred  in  1GK8  and  three 
years  were  consumed  in  their  trials.  The  result  was  seen  in  the 
four  autos  held  in  March,  May  and  July,  1691.  For  tlio.so  wfio  had 
been  recfmciled  in  167ft  and  were  now  convicted  of  relapse  there 
could  be  no  panlon.  A  huge  brasero,  eighty  feet  square  and  eight 
feet  high,  with  twenty-five  stakes,  was  prepared  on  the  sea-shore, 
two  miles  from  the  city,  in  onler  that  the  people  might  not  be 
incommoded  by  the  stench.  In  all  thirty-seven  were  relaxed 
in  person^  of  whom  only  three  were  pertinacious  to  the  last  and 
were  burnt  alive.  Eight  were  relaxed  in  effigy,  of  whom  foiu- 
were  fugitives  and  four  were  dead— three  of  the  latter  having 
died  in  prison.  There  were  fifteen  reconciliations  in  person  and 
three  in  effigy.  Finally  there  were  twenty-four  who,  although 
among  the  reconcileil  of  1679,  escaped  with  abjuration  de  levi 
and  fines  amounting  to  sixty-four  hundre<.l  libras.'  This  shows 
that  the  little  community  had  already  begun  to  repair  its  shat- 
tered fortunes,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  confiscations 
of  the  relaxed  and  reconciled  rewarded  the  tribunal  abun<iantly 
for  its  laliors.  The  lesson  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  severe 
to  serv*^  its  pur(K)se.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judaism  in  Ma- 
jorca; during  the  height  of  persecution  elsewhere,  the  tribunal 
celebrated  two  autos,  May  31,  1722  and  July  2,  1724,  in  which 


*  Archivo  de  Siraancas.  Inq.,  Lib.  595,  fol.  1 ;  Lib.  69,  fol.  69.— Taronji.  Estado 
Social  etc.  de  la  Isia  dv  Mnllorcii,  pp,  2-11-2. 

'  Garavi.  La  Fee  triuiifante,  pp.  30-45,  4&-S0,  55-78,  111-22.— Arcliivo  de 
Simancod,  Inq.,  Lib.  68,  fol.  258. 
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nine*  ponitente  appeared,  but  none  of  them  were  Jiuiaizers.' 
Although  the  New  Christians  were  still  confined  to  their  separate 
quarter,  in  time,  as  we  have  seen^  they  became  thoroughly 
Catholic. 

With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  looked  as  though 
the  victory  over  Judaism  had  been  virtually  won.  The  War  of 
Succession  must-  of  course  have  interfered  with  the  operations  of 
the  Inquisition,  but  this  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  marked 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  .Judaizers  in  the  auloSj  so  far  as  mani- 
fested by  the  records  before  me.  In  Catalonia,  which  held  out 
long  after  the  rest  of  Spain  was  pacifieil,  the  Intjuisition  was  fairly 
re-established  in  1715.  after  which,  for  three  years,  the  Barcelona 
tribunal,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-five  castas,  had  but  three  of  Jews — 
a  mother  and  two  daughters  who  had  fk^d  from  Seville  and  had 
been  traceil  to  Catalonia.'  In  Cordova  the  records  are  imperfect 
but,  as  far  as  they  go.  from  1700  to  1720,  they  show  but  five  cases." 
In  Toleiio,  during  the  same  twenty-one  years,  out  of  a  total  of 
eighty-eight  trials,  only  twenty-three  were  for  Juilaism.* 

The  fires  of  persecution,  however,  were  only  slund^ering  and 
broke  out  again  .sudik'nly  with  renewed  fierceness,  Possibly  this 
may  be  attril>utable  to  the  tliscovery  in  Madrid  of  an  organized 
synagogue,  coinpofsed  of  twenty  families  who,  since  1707,  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  for  their  devotions  and,  in  1714,  had  elected 
a  rabbi,  whose  name  they  Kent  to  Leghorn  for  con(irrnatiun. 
Comparative  immunity  had  !>rought  recklessness  and  we  are  told 
that  they  observed  the  Christian  fast-da3^s  with  dancing  and 
guitar-playing.  Five  of  them  were  relaxed  in  t)ie  auto  of  April 
7,  1720.*     It  was  i)robably  this  discovery  that  aroused  the  other 


>  Royal  Librao'  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9548. 

'  Archive  de  .*>imftiica,s,  Inq.,  Sala  39,  Ix'p.  4,  fol.  15,  23,  71. 
■  Matute  y  Luquin,  Autos  de  fc  dc  tV)nlova,  pp,  212-lG. 
'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq,  do  Toledo,  L-og,  1. 

In  Portugal  Ihpre  was  prtatf r  activity.     Tlie  list  of  aulots  in  Hie  "  Historia  do8 
principaca  Actoa/'  pp.  278-Sl,  304-7, 328-31,  shows  for  the  twenty  years,  1701-20> 

Relaxeil 
In  p«noii.     Id  ^iiiiy.    PenoDoed. 

Lisbon 26  II  961 

Evora 2  458 

Coimbra U  10  707 

$7  26         2130 

»  Bibl.  nucional,  Mt?ti.,  iJb^  122. 
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tribunals  to  ronewed  activity^  which  wiis  alnmdantly  rewardeil, 
for  thero  seems  at  this  time  to  have  bepn  little  concealment  by 
Judaizcrs.  In  the  Toledo  auto  of  Mareli  19,  1721,  Sebastian 
Antonio  de  Paz,  administrador  del  iahaco,  is  asserted  to  have 
married  the  daughter  of  his  wife,  and  Francisco  de  Mendoza  y 
Uothfguez  his  first  cousin,  "according  to  the  Law  of  Moses."* 

For  some  years  this  revival  of  persecution  raged  with  a  viru- 
lence rivalling  that  of  the  earUer  period.  In  a  collection  of  Bixty- 
four  autos,  held  between  1721  and  1727,  there  were  in  jill  eight. 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  cases,  of  which  eight  hmuLred  anil  twenty 
were  for  Judaism,  nor  did  the  tribunals  err  on  the  aide  of  mercy. 
There  were  seventy-five  relaxations  in  jicrson  and  seventy-four 
in  effigy,  while  scourging,  the  galleys  and  imprisonment  were 
lavishly  imposed.'  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  culprits 
is  worthy  of  note.  The  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  show 
few  traces  of  Judaism.  \'alencia  contributed  but  twenty  cases, 
Barcelona  five,  Saragossa  one  and  Majorca  none — or  twenty-six  in 
all.  Among  the  tribunids  4)f  (be  crown  of  Castile,  Logrofio  held 
no  auto  during  tliese  years;  Santiago  furnished  only  four  cases, 
while  Grana<ia  had  two  hundred  and  tweuty-nine,  Seville  a  hiin- 
dre*l  and  sixty-seven  ami  Cordova  seventy-eight.  The  years  1722 
and  1723  were  those  in  which  i)ersecution  was  most  active,  the 
number  diminishing  rapidly  aftei-wards."  It  still,  however,  con- 
tinueil  at  intervals.  In  Cordova  there  were  autos  in  1728,  1730 
and  1731,  in  wliich  there  were  in  all  twent3'-six  cases  of  Judaism; 
then  there  was  an  interval  until  1745,  when  only  two  cases  occur- 
red.*   In  Toledo,  after  1726,  there  was  no  case  of  Judaism  until 


^  Archivo  hiat.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

'  Royal  library  of  Berlin,  Qt.  9.>48.     The  summary  of  penalties  is: — 

Relaxation  in  person  75        Scourging 191 

"  "   effig>-  .     .       74         GaUej-s  ......       49 

Reconciliation      .      .      .     695         Exile 73 

ConfiBcutioii    ....     782        Abjuratiua  de  Uvi  ...       24 
Prison  and  sanbenito  597  '*         de  ViJkemerUi  .        23 

*  Tlie  distribution  of  tlie  caaea  was: — 

In  1721    .      .  '      57         In  1725   ...       89 

1722  ...  252  1726   ...       24 

1723  ....     224  1727   ....       17 
1721   ....     157 

It  is  probable  that  the  year  1727  is  not  complete  in  this  collection. — Royal 
Library  of  Berlin.  Qt.  a548. 

•  Matute  y  Luquin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  253-73. 
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173S,  when  there  were  fourteen.  This  seems  to  have  exhausted 
the  material  for  prosecution,  for  until  the  Toledan  record  ends 
in  1794,  thore  was  hut  a  single  suhsequent  case,  which  occurred  in 
1756/  In  M  atirid  there  were  seviTal  Jews  relaxed  in  1732,  charged 
with  scourj2;iiig  and  burning  an  image  of  Christ,  in  a  house  in  the 
calle  de  las  Infantas.'  In  Valladolid,  at  an  auto,  June  13,  1745, 
there  was  one  Judaizer  relaxed  and  four  reconciled,  wliile  in 
Seville,  July  4,  although  there  were  four  MosIculs  there  was  not 
a  single  Jew.'  At  Llerena,  in  1752,  we  hear  of  the  relaxation  of 
six  effigies  of  fugitives  and  one  of  a  dead  woman,  wliich  must 
evidently  have  been  cases  of  Judaism.* 


»  Arohivo  hist,  nactoual,  Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
'  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  S,  294,  fol.  375. 
'  Royal  Library  of  I^rlin,  Qt.  9548. 
*  Archivo  de  AlcaU,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544*  (lib.  9). 

The  Inquisition  of  Portugal  continued  active.  For  the  years  1721  to  1704,  the 
last  recorded,  the  atutistica  are  (Uistoria  dos  priucipaes  Actos,  pp.  230-91,  30G-11 

332-9):— 

Rrlaxeil 

la  peraoQ.     In  effigy.  Penanced. 

Lisbon 131             17  1543 

Evora 8              3  735 

Coimbra 1210 

139  20  3488 

In  this  the  superior  cncr^  and  ferocity  of  the  Lisbon  tribunal  ia  noteworthy; 
it  irlaxcd  no  loss  tlmn  CO  persons  in  the  years  1732-42.  The  lust  buminp  was 
of  the  unfortunate  Padre  Malagrida,  in  1761  but,  aa  late  as  1760,  Evora  bumt 
four  culprits. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  total  record  of  the  Portuguese  Iiiquifiition,  up 
to  1794,  is  1175  relaxed  in  person,  633  in  effigy  and  29,590  penanced.  The  pro- 
portion of  New  Christians  among  tbeae  Is  impossible  of  asccrtaiimient,  but  towards 
the  last  it  diminished  considerably,  and,  as  in  Spain,  the  jurisdiction  Included 
superstitious  sorcery,  blasphemy,  bigamy,  etc. 

Undertheministry  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  Dom  Jost'.  April  8,  1768,  depri\*ed 
the  Inquisition  of  con.wrship  and,  by  succe,sHive  edicts  of  May  2, 1768,  June  16, 
1773  and  December,  1774,  all  di.ttinctions  between  <Hd  and  New  Christians  were 
removed.  An  order  of  February  10,  1774,  abolished  the  Inquisition  of  Goa, 
but  the  death  of  Dom  Jos^,  in  1777,  and  the  succession  of  Maria  I  drove  Pombal 
from  power,  and  it  was  re\ived  in  1779,  to  be  finally  suppresst-d  in  I8I2 
(Vicente  d'Abreu,  pp,  0-7,  267-72,  274).  In  Portugal  it  waa  extinguished  by 
the  revolution  of  1820. 

In  1774  a  new  RojiTnento  was  isBued  by  the  inquitdtur-gencrol,  Cardinal  da 
Cunha,  in  tlie  preface  of  which  the  Jesuits  are  accused  of  having  per\erted  the 
forms  of  pnioedure,  ca\ising  all  the  cWls  with  which  it  had  afflicted  the  land. 
The  new  code  removed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  old  and  King  Jos6,  in  the  decree 
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ThnsR  scattering  details  can  make  no  pretension  to  complete- 
ness, and  yet  they  suffice  to  show  that  Judaism  at  last  was  sub- 
stantially rooted  out  of  Spanish  soil,  after  a  continuous  struggle 
of  three  centuries.  How  complete  was  this  eradication  is  mani- 
fested by  a  BumnmriKed  list  of  all  cases  of  every  kind^  coming 
before  all  tlu^  tributuils,  fi'oin  17.S0  until  the  suj>pressioii  t>f  the 
Inquisition  in  1820,  embracing  an  aggregate  of  over  five  thousand. 
In  these  forty  yearH^lhe  whole  number  of  prosecutions  connected 
with  Judaism  was  but  sixteen,  and  of  these  ten  were  foreigners 
who  had  evaded  the  laws  prohibiting  entrance  to  Jews  while, 
of  the  six  natives,  four  were  ])rosecuted  for  suspicions  and  proposi- 
tions. The  late-st  case  was  at  Cordova,  in  1818,  of  Manuel  San- 
tiago Vivar  for  Judaizing  acts — the  final  scene  in  the  long  tragedy 
which  had  secured  uniformity  of  faith  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
blood  and  suffering.' 


During  this  later  period,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  Jews  was 
exercishig  the  Holy  OfJice  much  more  tlian  the  detection  of  native 
ones.  The  savage  law  will  be  remembered  by  which,  in  1499, 
Ferdinand  and  letabella  prohibited  the  return  of  the  expelled  Jews 
or  the  entrance  of  foreigners  under  pain  of  death  and  cnnfisration.* 
Although  this  law  w^as  retained  on  the  statute-book,  it  probably 
was  not  enforced  in  all  its  ferocity,  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
exclusion  was  inevitable  when  such  unremitting  pains  were  taken 
to  exterminate  Judaism.     When  the  visiias  de  iiavios,  or  exami- 


approving  it,  repeated  the  accusation  of  the  Jesuits,  holding  them  responsible 
for  the  ferocious  and  saniruiuary  corruptions,  incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  natural  reason  and  n.^lii;ion,  which  had  rendered  the  Inquisition  a  horror  to 
all  Europe  and  had  crcalrd  within  the  monarchy  an  indepi^ndont  and  autocratic 
body  of  ecclesiastics. — Regirnento  do  Santo  Offido  da  luquiai$Ao,  pp.  3  sqq. 
31.  37.  39,  42, 55,  02-3,  71,  SO,  M-^5, 110,  154-.^  (LiKboa,  1771). 

English  versions  of  both  Regimen ios — tlmt  of  1G40  and  tliat  of  1774 — are  given 
by  da  Costa  Percira  Furtado  de  Mcndoriya  in  the  Narralivt  of  his  Pcraenitions 
(London,  1811).  He  lay  for  three  years,  1802  to  1S05.  in  the  prison  of  the  Lisbon 
tribunal  and,  if  hia  account  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the  refonns  of  Pombal  had  already 
become  obBolcLc. 

'   Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Lep.  100. 

In  17S3  In quiid tor-general  Beltmn  instructed  the  tribunals  that  no  one  was 
to  be  arrested  for  Judaism  without  first  submitting  to  him  all  the  pajiers.  At 
the  same  time  he  called  for  reporta  of  all  caa^a  of  Judaism  there  jiending,  to  which 
Valencia  replied  that  it  had  none. — Ibidem,  Cartas  del  Consejo,  Leg  10,  u.  5, 
fol  59;  Leg.  4,  n.  2,  foM36. 

'  Novfs.  Recop.,  Lib.  xii,  T.  i,  ley  4, 
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nation  of  all  ships  arriving  at  Spanish  ports,  were  organized,  the 
keeping  out  of  Jt'ws  was  hdd  in  view  as  much  as  that  of  Lutheran 
heretics  and  books,  if  a  Jow  were  found  on  board,  he  was  to  be 
examined;  if  he  admitted  baptism  he  was  to  be  seized  and  hia 
goods  were  to  be  confificated ;  if  unbaptized  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  lanil,  he  was  to  be  allowed  ti>  ilepart  with  the  ship.'  Still,  the 
indefatigable  mercantile  energy  of  the  Jews  and  the  venality  of 
officials,  to  a  limited  extent,  neutralized  these  precautions.  In 
1656,  the  trial  at  Murcia  of  Enrique  Pereira,  whose  domicile  was 
in  Lucca  and  who  was  arrested  while  trading  at  Beas,  shows  that 
there  was  intercourse  between  the  Portuguese  in  Spain  anrl  their 
brethren  in  Italy;  those  of  Spain  would  go  by  sea  to  Nice  or  else- 
where to  enjoy  freedom  of  worship,  w^hile  Italian  Jews  came  to 
Spain  to  trade,  in  spite  of  inquisitorial  vigilance.*  These  furtive 
attempts,  with  tlieir  perils,  wore  but  tanlalizing  to  those  who 
looked  with  longing  on  the  tempting  Spanish  market;  licences  to 
come  were  much  more  desirable  anrl  we  have  .seen  that,  in  1634, 
under  Olivares,  they  were  sometimes  issued.  They  were  gi*u<lg- 
ingly  recognized  by  the  tribunals,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above 
in  1645.  More  unlucky,  in  1679,  was  Samuel  de  Jacob,  who  was 
thrown  in  prison^  although  he  held  a  licence,  and  we  are  told 
that,  although  those  who  held  licences  could  not  be  prosecuteti 
as  heretics,  still,  if  they  blasphemed  f»r  deriiled  the  faith,  they 
could  be  chastised  with  fines,  scourging  or  the  galleys^  according 
to  the  resultant  scandal,  while  attempts  to  proselyte  incurred 
capital  punishmeuL"  In  16<S9,  special  orders  were  issued  to  dis- 
regard aa  agreement  which  Don  Pedro  Rdtiiiuillo,  under  p4»wers 
from  the  king,  had  made  with  an  Enghsh  Jew,  enabling  him  to 
land  at  any  port  in  Spain.' 

Sucli  care  was  exercisetl  to  avert  any  <ianger  of  polluting  the 
Spanish  soil  by  a  Jewish  foot  that  when,  in  1713,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  Gibraltar  was  ceded  to  ICngland,  it  was  under  the  con- 
dition that  no  Jews  or  Moors  shoul<l  be  ptTmitted  to  reside  there.' 
The  inobser\'ance  of  this  by  England  was  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, but  it  is  not  likely  that  many  intruders  risked  the  dangers 


•  Archivo  de  SiniancuH,  Imj.,  Leg.  1473. 

'  Proceao  contra  Diego  HrnlrfgucK  Silva  (MS.  jynieft  me). 
'  Archivo  hist.  nacionaJ,  Inq.  do  Valencia.  Leg.  11,  n.  3,  fol.  183. — Btbl.  naciom 
MSS..  V,  377,  cap.  xxii. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional.  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  112. 
'  De  Laoaberty,  Mihnoires  pour  8er\ir,  V^m,  379. 
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that  attended  an  attempt  of  a  foreign  Jew  to  enter  Spain.  In 
January,  1697,  Abraham  Rodriguez,  travelling  from  France  to 
Portugal  uiuUt  the  name  of  Antonio  Mazedo,  was  arrested  at 
Ledesnia  and  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  Valladolid.  Two  years 
and  a  half  later  his  trial  was  still  in  progress,  but,  though  we  do 
not  know  the  resuU,  the  experience  was  not  such  as  to  invite 
itniiatii)n.' 

When,  in  the  general  relaxation  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
sternness  of  those  laws  was  tacitly  abandoned^  embarrassing  pre- 
cautions rendered  sojourn  uninviting.  In  1756,  Abraham  Balusox, 
a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  ventureil  to  Valencia  witli  a  lion  for  sale. 
The  slupmast<T  reported  him  and  a  familiar  was  deputed  to  accom- 
pany him  day  and  night,  on  board  and  tm  shore,  never  to  let  hini 
out  of  his  sight  or  to  conununicate  with  any  one.  The  Count  of 
Almenara  bought  the  lion  and  Salusox  was  permitted  to  be  in  the 
count's  house  for  a  few  tiays,  until  a  cage  was  eonstructed  for  the 
beast,  after  which  he  re-etnbarkeil.  The  same  course  was  followed 
in  1759,  with  a  Jew  who  came  with  merehanili.^e  from  Gibraltar; 
a  familiar  never  left  liim  till  his  goods  were  sold  and  he  departed, 
while  his  books  and  papers  were  carefully  serutinized  to  see  that 
they  contained  nothing  prejudicial.  There  were  others  who  came 
in  1701  anil  1762,  who  were  treated  in  the  same  fashion.  Then, 
in  1795  a  royal  order  was  issued  through  the  Suprema,  to  the 
effect  that  a  Jewish  subject  of  the  Bey  of  Morocci*  would  eonie  to 
Valencia  and  remain  for  eight  or  ten  tlays.  who  was  not  to  be 
troubled  in  any  way;  the  tribunal  coiLsequently  took  no  notice  of 
his  coming  and  going.' 

These  were  all  the  cases  that  search  through  the  records  of 
Valencia  could  find,  from  1645  to  1800,  and  their  paucity  shows 
how  rarely  Jews  braved  the  dangers  of  visiting  Spain.  Those 
who  trieil  to  do  so  in  secret  took  the  chances  of  detection.  In  1781, 
Jacobo  Pereira  landed  at  Cadiz  under  a  false  name  and  concealing 
his  faith,  but  he  was  foumJ  out,  arrested  and  the  Seville  tribunal 
at  once  commenced  his  prosecution.'  It  is  true  that  a  royal  order 
of  April  25,  1786,  jM-rmitted  the  entrance  of  Jews  who  bore  licence 
from  the  king,  but  tliese  were  sparingly  granted  ami  only  on  special 
occasions.     The  (|uestion  uf  greater  hberality  came  up,  in  1797, 


*  Arcliivo  dc  Sinuincns,  Inq.,  I^cg.  5.52,  fol.  52. 

'  Archivo  hist.  uacionaJ,  Iiiq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  222. 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  100. 
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when  the  finance  minister,  Don  Pedro  de  Varela,  as  a  means  of 
reviving  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Spain,  proposed  that 
Jews  might  be  allowed  to  establish  factories  in  Cadiz  and  other 
ports,  but  the  Council  of  nunisters  rejected  the  project  as  contrary 
to  the  laws.*  Apparently  the  discussion  continued  and,  in  ISOO, 
the  Suprema  called  on  all  the  tribunals  for  reports  as  to  their 
treatment  of  Jews  seeking  admission,  and  the  result  appears  in  a 
royal  cedilla  of  June  8,  1802,  declaring  in  full  force  all  laws  and 
pragmaticas  theretofore  issued^  and  ordering  the  rigorous  exe- 
cution of  the  penalties  therein  provided,  wliile  any  tlefault  in 
lending  to  the  Inquisition  due  assistance  for  tliis  holy  purpose 
was  threatened  with  the  royal  indignation.* 

The  confusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  afforiled  opportunities 
for  enterprising  Jews,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and 
Fernando  VII  deemed  it  necessary,  Augijst  10,  1S16,  to  issue  a 
decree  rene\Nnng  and  confirming  the  cddula  of  1802,*  It  was 
easier  to  publish  the  decree  tliari  to  enforce  it.  The  tribunal  of 
Seville,  June  12,  1819,  represented  to  the  Suprema  its  perplexities 
arising  from  the  influx  of  Jews  at  Algeciras,  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
who  came  to  the  tribunal  begging  for  baptism.  Tliey  were  indi- 
gent beggars  and  probably  fugitive  criminals  hut,  as  occasionally 
there  might  be  one  whose  object  was  really  salvation,  to  deprive 
him  of  this  would  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  conscience,  and  con- 
sequently the  tribunal  asked  for  instructions/  Tliis  resulted  in 
an  order  of  the  inquisitor-general,  July  10th,  to  all  the  tribunals, 
insisting  on  the  strict  enforcement  of  t!ie  decrees  of  17S0  arul  1802; 
such  Jews  as  obtaiiietl  a  royal  licence  were  to  be  vigilantly  watched 
and,  if  the  secular  officials  manifested  lack  of  zeal  in  cooperation, 
the  inquisitor-general  was  to  be  notified.'' 

At  the  same  time  orders  were  sent,  to  the  commissioners  at  all 
the  ports,  to  observe  strictly  the  old  instructions  as  to  the  visiias  de 
nai^ios  and  to  report  as  to  the  current  (jractiee.  Barcelona  replied 
that  the  visits  were  made  only  when  there  were  Jews  on  board. 
Alicante  reported  that  the  disuse  of  the  visits  had  led  to  a  rapid 
immigration  of  Jews  into  Mureia.  Cartagena  said  that  no  visits 
were  made  but  that,  if  suspicious  persons  arrived,  the  custom- 

'  Amador  do.  los  Rios,  III,  fi52-3. 

*  Nov((*.  Kecop.,  Lib.  xii,  Tit.  i,  iey  5. 

*  Amador  de  los  Rios,  III,  567. 

*  Arcliivo  de  Simaocas,  luq.,  Lib.  435*. 

*  MS.  perus  me. 
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hou&ie  officers  notifieii  tlie  cornnnKsioner.  CacliK  and  Algcciraa 
answered  that  the  hcalth-ofRccr  notified  the  commis-sioner  of  the 
arrival  of  Jews,  renej^ades  and  other  far}iid(!rn  persons^  when  he 
took  tlie  necessary  steps  to  avert  the  evil.  Motril  said  that  visits 
were  made  only  when  there  was  a  Jew  on  board.  Santiago  merely 
n'spoiuled  that  it  had  tlie  royal  decrees  of  1780  and  1S02  and  the 
recent  instructious  of  the  Suprenia.'  Evident!}^  there  was  little 
attention  paid  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  by  botli  the  royal 
anil  inquisitorial  ofliciaLs,  but  tlie  Government  was  determined 
to  enforce  the  excUision  of  Jews,  anil  an  order  was  promptly  sent 
to  all  the  royal  officials  that  no  Jew  was  to  bo  allowed  to  set  foot 
OQ  Spanish  territory,  unless  he  bore  a  royal  licence;  if  he  had  one, 
he  was  to  present  himself  to  the  Inquisition  or  its  comnussioner, 
so  that  a  record  could  be  made  of  him,  and  the  tribunal  was 
instructed  to  keep  him  under  strict  supervision.  The  ministry 
of  Gracia  y  Justicia  conununicated  this,  August  31,  1819,  to  the 
Suprenm,  which  in  turn  forwarded  it,  September  6th,  to  all  the 
tribunals  with  orders  for  its  strlt't  observance/ 

The  Inquisition  came  to  an  end  a  few  months  after  this,  but 
the  prejudices  which  it  had  done  m  muc!)  to  foster  postponed 
the  removal  from  the  statute-book  of  the  laws  representing  the 
fierce  intolerance  of  the  earher  time.  In  1S48  we  arc  told  that, 
although  unrepealed,  they  were  not  enforced  and  that  Jews  could 
travel  and  trade  in  Spain  without  molestation,^  but  when,  in 
1854,  Constitutional  Cartes  were  assembletl  to  frame  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  the  German  Jews  sent  Dr.  Ludwig  Philipson, 
Rabbi  of  Magdeburg,  on  a  mission  to  jintcure  free  admission 
of  their  race,  his  eloquence  was  unavailing.  It  was  not  until 
fifteen  years  later,  when  tlu;  revolution,  which  drove  Isabella  II 
from  the  tlirone,  called  for  a  new  organic  law,  that  the  Constitution 
of  1SG9  proclaimctl  freedom  of  belief  and  ^nararttx^ed  it  to  ai!  resi- 
dents in  Spain^  and  this  was  likewise  api>Iicablo  to  natives  pro- 
fessing otber  religions  than  the  CathoHe.  This  [jrinr'iple  was 
preserved  in  the  Constitution  of  1S7(>,  which  forbade  all  interference 
with  religious  belief,  while  not  allowing  public  ceremonies  other 
than  those  of  Catholicism.*    It  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  conver- 


*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1473. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  559. 

'  Lindo's  Histor>-  of  the  Jews,  p.  377. 

'  Amailar  do.  loa  Rio8,  III,  5U1-2. — Paredes,  Curoo  de  Derccbo  polftioo,  p.  666 
(Mttdrid,  1SS3). 
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sion  from  ancient  error  when,  in  1883,  the  Jewish  refugees  from 
Riissia,  sent  by  the  organizing  committees  of  Germany,  were 
enthusiastically  received,  although  the  experiment  ended  in  disas- 
trous failure.*  The  ancestral  antipathy  which  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter was,  however,  still  active,  as  expressed  by  a  pious  Franciscan, 
who  declared  that  bringing  them  was  a  an  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal treason,  and  that  they  would  devour  the  whole  Spanish 
nation.' 


*  Elkan  N.  Adler,  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1901,  p.  392. 

'  P.  Angd  Tineo  Heredia,  Los  Judfos  en  Eapafia,  pp.  44,  48  (Madrid,  1881). 


CHAPTER  II. 


MORISCOS. 


We  havo  seen  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  ReconquoRt,  as  Moor- 
ish territories  were  successively  won,  the  inhabitants  were  largely 
allowed  to  remain,  under  guarantees  for  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  religion  and  customs.  These  Mud6jares,  as  they  were  called, 
fonneil  a  most  useful  portion  of  the  jiopulation,  through  th<'ir 
industry  and  skill  in  the  arts  and  craft.s.  When,  in  136S,  Charles 
le  Mauvais  of  Navarre  granted  to  the  Mudejares  of  Tud<'la  a 
remission  of  half  their  taxes  for  three  years,  in  reward  of  their 
assistance  during  his  wars^  especially  in  fortification  and  engineer- 
ing, it  shows  that  the  conquering  race  depended  on  tlieni  not 
merely  for  manual  labor  but  for  the  higher  branches  of  applied 
knowledge.'  As  a  rule  they  were  faithful  in  peace  nnd  war,  dur- 
ing the  long  centuries  of  internal  strife  between  the  Christians, 
and  of  struggles  with  their  co-religionists. 

It  was  the  Jews  against  whom  was  directed  the  growing  intoler- 
ance of  the  fifteenth  century  and,  in  the  massacres  that  occurred, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  hostihty  manifested  against  the 
Mudejares.  When  Alfonno  de  Borja,  ArehbiHhi)[»  of  Valencia 
(afterwards  Calixtus  III),  supported  by  Cardinal  Juan  de  Tor- 
quemada,  urged  their  expulsion  on  Juan  TI  (jf  Aragon,  although 
he  appointed  a  term  for  their  exile,  he  reconsidered  the  matter 
and  left  them  uiHlisturbed.^  S(i  when,  in  14S(),  Isabella  onlered 
the  expulsion  from  Andalusia  of  all  Jews  who  refused  baptism  and 


*  The  long-drawn  tragedy  nf  tlic  Moriscos  can  only  bo  outlined  within  the 
compass  of  a  chapter  and  I  must  refer  the  reatler,  who  dcsiren  greater  dvtnil,  to 
my  '^Moriacos  of  t?pain,  their  Convprsion  and  Expulnion"  (Philadelphia  1901). 
Since  that  volume  was  issued  Padre  Pascual  Horonat  y  Barrachina  hna  puhilished 
two  octavo  volumes  on  the  subject — *'  Ijoh  Moriscos  espafioles  y  su  Exjjul.sion" 
(Valencia.  1901)  in  which  his  industry  has  accumulated  a  very  copious  majw  of 
oriRinal  documents;  of  tlieso  I  liave  here  freely  availed  myself. 

'  Yang^iaa  y  Miranda,  Diccionario  de  Antiguedadcs  del  Hcino  de  Navarta 
II,  433  (Piunplona,  1840). 

'  Fray  Jaymo  Bledu,  Coronica  de  los  Moros,  p.  877  (Valencia,  1618). 
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when,  in  1486,  Ferdinand  did  the  eame  in  Aragon,  they  both 
respected  the  old  capitulations  and  left  the  Mudt'-jares  alone.* 
The  time-honored  policy  was  followed  in  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  liberal  than  the  terms  conceded  to  the 
cities  anil  districts  that  surrendered.  The  final  capitulation  of 
the  city  of  Granada  whs  a  solemn  a^eement,  signe<l  Noveml>er 
25,  1491,  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for  themselves,  for 
their  son  the  Infante  Juan  and  for  all  their  successors,  received 
the  Moors  of  all  places  that  should  come  into  the  agreement  as 
vassals  and  natural  subjects  under  the  royal  protection,  and  as 
8uch  to  be  honored  and  respected.  Religion,  property,  freedom 
to  trade,  laws  and  ca^^toms  were  all  guarantpe<l,  and  even  renegades 
from  Christianity  among  thoin  were  not  to  be  maltreated,  while 
Christian  women  marrying  Moors  were  free  to  choose  their  religion. 
For  three  years,  those  desiring  expatriation  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Barbary  at  the  royal  expense,  and  refugees  in  Barbary 
were  allowed  to  return.  When,  after  the  execution  of  tliis  agree- 
ment, the  Moors,  with  not  unnatural  distrust,  wanted  further 
guarantees,  the  sovereigns  maile  a  solenm  declaration  in  which 
they  swore  by  God  that  all  Moors  should  have  full  liberty  to 
work  on  their  lantls,  or  to  go  wherever  they  desired  through  the 
kingdonus,  and  to  maintain  their  mosques  antl  religious  observ- 
ances as  heretofore,  while  those  who  desired  to  emigrate  to 
Barbary  could  sell  their  property  and  depart.'  It  was  the  wise 
traditional  policy  of  incorporating  the  conquered  population  in 
the  state,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  subjects,  an<l  trusting  to 
time  to  merge  them  all  into  a  common  mass,  holding  one  faith 
and  owing  allegiance  to  one  country. 

Whether  it  was  distrust  of  Christian  good  faith  that  impelled 
them,  or  a  natural  desire  to  leave  the  scene  of  their  defeat,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Granadan  Moors,  including  most  of  the  nobles, 
promptly  availed  themselves  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  Before 
the  year  1492  was  out,  it  was  reported  to  the  sovereigns  that  the 
Abencerrages  had  gone,  almost  in  a  body,  and  that,  in  the  Alpu- 
jarras,  few  were  left  save  laborers  and  officials.     The  enngration 


I 

i 


'  Pulgnr,  CrAnica  do  los  Reyea  Cftt^licas,  u,  Ixxvii. — Archive  p^^n.  de  U  C 
de  Anigon,  Re^Ut.  3fi84,  fol.  96.— Padre  Fidd  Fita  (Boletin,  XV,  323-5.  327, 
32S,  33<);XXTn,  431). 

'  I'Vmdndei  y  GonzAlez,  p.  421. — Colcccion  de  Docunientos,  VIH,  lU. — 
Marmol  Carvajal,  Rcbclion  y  Caatigo  de  los  Moiiscos  de  Granada,  pp.  146-^50 
(Riblioteca  de  Autores  espafloles,  Tom.  XXI). 


continued  and,  in  1498,  a  letter  of  FeniinnncI  indioales  that  he  was 
inclineti  to  stimulate  it/  While  there  niighl  be  good  reasons  for 
(iiniinishing  the  large  population  of  those  recently  vanquished, 
who  presumably  might  eherish  ho])es  of  indopt^ndence  and  had 
not  forgotten  the  bitternes-s  of  unsueeessful  st  ruggle,  this  was  acroni- 
panied  with  a  readiness  to  increase  the  number  of  Mudejares, 
who  had  adapted  themselves  to  tlie  situation,  and  who  were 
regarded  as  in  every  way  a  desirable  element  in  the  community, 
w  When  Manftel  of  Portugal  expelh-d  the  M<Jors  who  n*fused  bap- 
^  tism,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  weleomed  them  to  Spain.  Royal 
letters  were  issued,  A[)ril  20,  1497,  permitting  their  entrance  with 
all  their  property,  either  to  settle  or  in  transit  to  other  lands; 
they  were  taken  under  the  roya!  protection  and  all  molestation 
of  them  was  forbidden.'  Up  to  this  time,  at  least,  there  was  no 
recognition  of  the  political  necessity  of  unity  of  faith,  which 
subsequently  served  as  justification  for  cruel  intolerance  and 
unwise  statesmanship. 

Yet  the  statesmanship  of  tlie  day,  if  not  yet  prepared  to  regard 
unity  of  faith  as  a  political  necessity,  considered  it  politically 
advantageous,  while  pious  zeal  inevitably  sought  the  salvation  of 
the  multitufles  of  souls  thus  brought  under  Cliristian  rule.  The 
"third  king  of  Spain,"  Gonzalez  de  Mcndoza,  Cardinal-archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  other  prelates  at  the  court  urged  upon  the  sover- 
eigns that  gratitude  to  God  required  tliem  to  give  to  their  new 
subjects  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  exile.  FertUnand  and 
Isabella,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  ad\dce,  either  not 
caring  to  break  the  faith  so  recently  pledged,  or  to  provoke  another 
war;  the  work  of  conversion  had  already  been  commenced  witli 
fair  prospects  of  success  and  it  could  safely  be  left  to  time.* 
Isabella's  confessor^  the  saintly  Herrumtlo  de  Talaveru,  had  been 
made  Archbishop  of  Granada;  he  was  devoting  his  revenues  and 
his  tireless  labors  to  missionary  w^ork,  inculcating  Christianity 
by  example  more  potent  than  precept.  He  relieved  suffering, 
he  preached  and  he  taught  all  who  would  listen  to  him  ;  he  required 
his  assistants  to  learn  Arabic  and  he  acquired  it  himself.     He  won 


4 


*  Coleccion  de  Documpntos,  XI,  669;  XIV,  496. — Janer,  Condicion  social  dcX 
to8  Moriscos,  p.  127. 

'  Printed  in  Apprndix  to  tho  author's  "Moriflcos,"  p.  403. 

'  Mamiol  Carvajii!,  p.  153. — 8alazar  de  Meudoza,  Cr6nica  del  gran  Cardenal 
de  Espafla,  p.  261  (Toledo,  1625). 
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many  converts  and  there  was  a  flattering  prospect  that  his  apostolic 
methods  would  bring  the  mass  of  the  f>opulatinn  into  the  fold.* 
The  process  however  wa,s  too  slow  for  the  impatience  that  looked 
for  immediate  resviU«s.  F(*rdiaaiid  and  Isabella  were  in  Granada 
from  July  until  November,  1499,  and  called  in  Ximenes  to  the 
aid  of  Talav'era.  His  extraordinary  energy  and  itnpn  kms  temper 
soon  niailc  themselves  felt;  with  lilxTal  presents  he  gained  the 
favor  of  the  principal  Moors;  he  held  conferences  with  the  alfa- 
qufes,  whom  he  induced  to  instruct  their  people  antl,  it  is  said  that, 
on  December  ISth,  three  thousand  were  baptized  and  the  m{>s<|ue 
of  the  Albaycin,  or  Moorish  quarter^  was  consecrated  as  the 
church  of  San  Salva<ior.  The  stricter  Moslems  I)eearne  alarmc^d 
and  endeavored  to  check  the  movement  by  persuasion,  whereupon 
Ximenes  had  them  imprisoned  in  cliains;  he  sunnnoned  the 
alfaqufcs  to  surrender  all  their  religious  books,  of  which  five 
thousand — many  of  them  priceless  specimens  of  art — were  pub- 
licly burnt.  The  situation  was  becoming  strained;  the  Moors 
were  restive  under  the  disregard  of  their  guarantees,  ainl  Ximenes 
grew  more  and  more  impetuoas.  Rupture,  under  these  conditions 
was  inevitable  and  Ximenes  soon  brought  it  al)uut.  Christian 
renegades,  known  aseZrAe^,  were  protected  under  the  capitulations, 
but  he  argued  that  this  did  not  extend  to  their  children  who,  if 
not  baptized,  ought  to  have  been,  and  who  thus  were  subject  to 
the  Inquisition.  From  Inquisitor-general  Deza  he  procured  a 
delegation  of  power  to  deal  with  tlieru  and  used  it  for  their  arrest. 
It  chanced  that  a  young  daughter  of  a  renegade,  thus  arrested, 
while  being  dragged  through  the  plaza  of  Hib-el-Ho!iut,  crietl  out 
that  she  was  to  be  forcibly  l»aptized  in  violation  of  tlie  capitula- 
tions, A  crowd  collected  and  from  words  soon  came  to  blows; 
the  alguazil  was  slain  with  a  paving-stone,  and  his  com- 
panion escaped  only  by  a  Moorish  woman  convejang  liim  away 
anil  hilling  him  under  a  bed.  The  agitation  increased;  the  Moors 
flew  to  arms,  skirmished  with  the  Christians  and  besieged  Ximenes 
in  his  house.  He  ha<i  a  guarfl  of  two  hunilred  nien  who  defended 
the  place  until  the  morning,  when  the  Captain-general  Tendilla 
eame  down  from  the  Alharnl)ra  with  troops  and  ilrove  away  the 
mob.  For  ten  days  Talavera,  Ximenes  and  Tendilla  parleyed 
with  the  Moors,  who  urged  that  they  had  not  risen  against  the 
sovereigns  but  in  defence  of  the  royal  faith;  that  the  officials  had 


*  Manno!  Carvajol,  p.  152. — Pednua,  Hist,  pccles.  dp  Granadn,  fol.  174,  186-7, 


Chap. 

violated  the  capitulations,  the  observance  of  which  would  restore 
peace,  Thfn  Talavera,  with  liis  clmplairi  antl  a  ffw  unarmed 
servants,  went  to  the  plaza  Bib-t4-Bonut,  where  the  Mooi-m  kissed 
the  hem  of  his  garments  as  of  old.  Tendilla  followed  and  prom- 
ised |>ardtjn  if  they  should  lay  down  their  arms,  as  it  should  he 
uuder^stood  that  they  were  not  in  revolt,  but  had  only  sought  to 
maintain  the  capitulations,  which  should  be  strictly  observed  in 
future.  The  city  b(Tarn('  quiet ;  those  who  had  slain  the  alguazil 
were  surrendered,  and  four  of  them  were  hanged;  the  Moors  cast 
aside  their  arms  and  returned  to  work. 

With  such  a  population,  kindness  and  fair-dealing  alone  were 
required  to  aec<)ni[)lish  the  ilesired  result,  but  the  inflexible  temper 
of  Ximeiies  had  been  aroused,  and  he  was  resolved  on  the  forcible 
accnmplislunefit  of  his  jiurpose.  The  rumors  of  tlie  di:^turi>anee 
had  greatly  alarmed  the  court  at  Seville,  and  Ximenes  was  bitterly 
reproached,  but  he  hurried  thither,  gave  his  own  version  of  the 
affair,  and  pointer!  out  that  the  Moors  had  forfeited  life  and  prop- 
erty by  re[)ellion,  so  that  jiardon  should  be  conditioned  on  accept- 
ing baptism  or  expatriation.  With  fatal  facility  his  arguments 
were  accepted;  Temlilla's  promises  were  ignored:  the  capitulations 
were  cast  aside;  the  Moors  were  to  be  taught  how  little  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  Christian  faith;  distrust  and  hatred  were  to 
be  rendered  ineradicable,  and  a  religion  was  to  be  forced  upon 
them  which  could  not  but  be  odious,  as  the  visible  sign  of  t!i(*ir 
sul^jection.  From  this  false  step  sprang  the  incural^le  trouble 
which  weakened  Spain  until  statesmanship  could  devise  no  remedy, 
save  the  depIoral)le  expulsion  of  the  most  useful  and  eflicieut 
portion  of  her  population.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  tlie 
admiring  biographer  of  Ximenes  admits  that,  so  itri|H'ri<.ius  was 
his  temper  that  he  sometimes  acted  through  fury  rather  than 
through  prudence,  as  was  seen  in  the  conversion  of  the  Granadan 
Moors  and  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  Africa,' 

He  returned  in  Granada,  armed  with  full  powers,  and  offered 
lo  the  people  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  ]Dunishment,  while 
a  royal  judge,  sent  for  the  purpose,  sharpene<l  their  apprehension 
by  executing  or  imprisoning  the  more  active  of  the  rioters.  The 
choice  was  readily  made  and  they  came  forward  in  thousands 
for  the  saving  waters  of  baptism.    Instruction  in  the  new  faith 


*  Gomcaii  de  Ucbus  gcstis  a  Francisco  Ximeaio,  Lib.  iv,  fol.  66^  Lib.  v,  fol.  128; 
Lib.  vn.  fol.  219. 
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was  impossible,  nor  was  it  wanted.  'When  they  asked  for  it  in 
their  own  language,  and  Talavera  had  the  offices  and  j3art8  of 
the  gospels  printed  in  Arabic,  Xiraenes  objected;  it  was,  he  said, 
casting  pearls  before  swine;  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  vulgar  to 
despise  what  they  could  umlerstand  and  to  reverence  that  which 
was  mysterioiLH  and  beyond  their  comprehension.  He  cared 
little  for  heart-felt  conversion  so  long  as  he  could  secure  outward 
conformity.  The  number  thus  rudely  inducted  into  the  faith, 
in  the  city  and  the  Vega,  was  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  seventy 
thousand  and  the  process  which  converted  them  could  result 
only  in  un<:lying  hat^  for  the  religion  thus  forced  upon  them,' 

Although  no  outbreak  occurred  during  this  forcible  missionary 
work,  the  discontent  which  it  excited  was  threatening,  and  Ferdi- 
nand returned  to  Granada  wliere  he  matle  no  secret  of  his  tlispleas- 
ure  at  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Ximcnes,  especially  as  it  interfered 
with  his  designs  on  Naples.  These  had  to  be  postponed  to  meet 
the  imminent  danger  at  home  for,  although  cniigi*ation  had  been 
large,  many  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Alpujarras  and  were  exciting 
the  mouiUainecrs  to  revolt.  To  meet  tliis  he  wrote,  January  27, 
1500,  to  the  leading  Moors,  assuring  them  that  all  reports  that  they 
were  to  be  Chrintianized  by  force  were  false,  and  plcf  Iging  the  royal 
f^th  that  not  a  single  compulsory  baptism  would  be  made.  To 
reconcile  those  who  had  been  baptiKPil  and  to  attract  others  he 
issued,  February  27th,  a  general  pardon  to  all  New  C'hrislians  for 
crimes  committed  prior  to  baptism  and  renouncing  his  claims 
to  confiscation.'  Meanwhile  be  had  I)een  engaged  in  raising  an 
army  as  large  as  though  the  conquest  was  to  be  rei)eated,  and  with 
this  he  was  engaged,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  quelling  the 
revolts  which  broke  out  in  one  place  after  another,  supplementing 
military  operations  with  friars  despatched  through  the  mountains 
to  instruct  the  converts.  Massacre  and  baptism  went  hand  in 
hand,  until  the  Alpujarras  were  pacified  and  the  army  was  dis- 
banded, January  14,  1501.' 


*  The  principal  authority  for  all  this  is  Marmol  Can*a;al  (Rebolion  y  Castigo, 
pp.  153-6),  but  there  arc  also  accounts  by  Gomez  (De  Rebus  gcsiis,  Lib.  ii,  fol. 
30-33) ;  Zurita  (Hist,  dol  Roy  Hemant^n,  Lib.  iii,  cap.  xliv);  Galfndcz  do  Can'ajal 
(Coloccion  tie  Docuin.  XVHI,  29G);  lienuildez  (Hist,  de  log  Ueyes  Calholicos,  p. 
145);  Pedraza  (Hist,  ecles.  de  Granada,  fnl.  193.  196). 

'  Clemencin,  Elogio  de  la  Roina  Isabel,  pp.  291-3  (Madrid,  1S21). — Archivo 
de  Simancas,  Patronato  Heal,  Inq.,  Leg.  Ilnico,  fol.  26. 

'  Zurita,  Gallndez  dc  Corvajal,  Manual  Car\'ajal,  Demaldcz,  yhi  tup. 
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Then  there  camo  trouble  in  the  Western  districta  of  Ronda  and 
the  Sierra  Bermeja,  where  the  mountaineers  rowe,  in  dread  of 
enforced  conversion.  Another  army  was  raised,  which  suffered 
a  i^evere  defeat  at  Calathii.  This  brought  a  pauHt^  during  which 
the  insurgents  asked  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate,  Ferdinand  ch'ove 
a  hard  bargain  with  them,  demanding;  ten  doblaa  for  the  passap;e- 
money  and  requiring  those  who  couhl  not  pay  this  to  remain  and 
subnnt  to  baptism.  The  baptized  lowlanders,  who  hail  taken  to 
the  mountains,  were  alloweil  to  return  home,  surrendering  their 
arms  and  suffering  confiscation.  Large  numbers  escaped  to 
Africa,  but  more  remained  to  curse  the  faith  thua  imposed  on 
them.  To  these  New  Christians,  as  we  have  seen,  expatriation 
was  forbidden.  Baptism  imjxised  an  indelible  character,  and  in- 
corporation with  the  Church  subjected  them  to  a  jurisdiction  which 
could  not  be  shaken  off. 

It  was  vitally  important  that  these  New  Christians  should  be 
interfused  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  with  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  so  that  in  time  they  might  form  a  contented  whole, 
but  this  was  not  to  be.  One  wrong  always  breeds  another.  The 
disregard  of  compacts  and  the  violent  methods  of  conversion 
inevitably  renderetl  them  ohject.s  of  suspicion^  and  an  edict  of 
September  1,  1501  prohibited  the  new  converts  from  bearing  or 
possessing  arms,  publicly  or  secretly,  under  penalty,  for  a  first 
offence^  of  confiscation  and  two  months'  imprisonment  and  of 
death  for  a  second — an  edict  which  was  repeated  in  1511  and 
again  in  1515.'  Not  only  was  tliis  a  bitter  humiliation  but  a 
serious  infliction,  at  a  titne  when  weapons  were  a  necessity  for 
self-prot(K'tion.  There  was  however  another  distinction  between 
the  classes  favorable  to  the  New  Christians,  for  it  was  pro\'ided 
that,  for  forty  years,  they  should  not  he  subjected  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  order  that  they  might  have  full  time  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  their  new  faith.'  Yet,  like  all  other  promises,  tills  was  made 
only  to  1)6  broken.  It  was  thus,  in  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
capitulation,  that  the  Moors  of  Granada  found  themselves  to  be 
Christians  in  defiance  of  the  pledges  so  solenuily  given.  Such 
a  commencement  could  have  but  one  result  and  we  shall  see  its 
outcome. 


'  Nueva  Recop.  Lib.  vui,  Tit.  ii,  ley  8. 

'  When,  or  on  what  terms,  this  exemption  was  granted  to  the  Moriscos  of 
Granada  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  roferred  to  repeatedly  in  sub- 
aequeat  documeata  as  a  matter  of  commou  knowledge. 
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Something  might  be  urged  in  palliation  of  this  forcible  prop- 
agamla  in  that  it  was  unpremeflitated  and  brought  about  in  the 
turbulence  of  a  settlement  between  hostile  races  and  religions, 
and  that  those  who  rejected  conversion  were  allowerl  to  depart. 
All  this  was  lacking  in  the  next  step  towards  enforcing  unity  of 
faith.  We  have  seen  how  the  Mudejares  of  Castile  were  loyal  and 
contented  subjects,  li\iDg  under  compacts  centuries  old,  which 
guaranteed  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  laws. 
To  disturb  this  and  convert  tlieni,  by  a  Hagrant  L^reach  of  faith, 
into  plotting  domestic  enemies,  without  even  a  colorable  pretext, 
would  appear  to  be  an  act  of  madness.  Yet  it  was  this  that  Isa- 
bella was  led  to  do,  under  the  influence  of  her  ghostly  counsellors, 
among  whom  Ximenes  can  probably  be  reckoned  as  the  most 
influential.  In  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  Granada,  he 
had  cared  for  Uttle  beyond  (mtward  conformity  and  this  could  be 
secured  among  the  scattered  and  peaceful  Mud^jare^,  without 
encountering  the  risk  attending  the  attempt  among  the  mounl^ain- 
eers  of  the  Alpujarras,  while  subsequently  the  Inquisition  could 
be  dependLul  upon  for  what  might  be  lacking  in  religious  con- 
viction. God  should  no  longer  be  insulted  by  infidel  rites  in  Spain, 
and  the  land  could  not  fail  to  be  blessed  when  thus  united  in  the 
true  faith.  Such  we  may  assume  to  have  been  the  reasoning 
which  led  Isabella  to  a  measure  so  disastrous.  That  FenUnand's 
practical  sense  disapproved  of  it  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  when  he  talked  of  similar  action  in  Aragon,  he  reailily  yiehied 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  nobles. 

Persuasion,  backed  by  threats,  was  first  essayed.  Instructions 
were  sent  to  the  royal  officials  that  the  Mudejares  must  atlopt 
Christianity  and,  when  tlie  corregidor  of  Cordova  replied  that 
force  would  be  necessary,  the  sovereigns  replied,  September  27, 
1501,  that  this  was  inadmissible,  as  it  would  scandalize  them:  they 
were  to  be  told  that  it  was  for  the  gf>od  of  their  souls  and  the 
service  of  the  king  and  queen  and,  if  this  proved  insufficient,  they 
ctnild  be  informed  that  they  would  have  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
for  it  was  resolved  that  no  iufiiiels  should  remain.'  But  foui' 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  refugee  Moors  from  Portugal  had 
been  invited  to  settle  in  Castile,  and  tliis  sudden  change  of  policy 
shows  what  influences  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  Isabella 
during  tliat  brief  interval. 
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'  Boronat,  Los  Morisoos  cspafioles,  I,  113. 
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This  tontativo  measure  se(*rns  to  have  met  with  success  so  slender 
that  more  stringent  nietho^Ls  were  rccognizeti  as  necessary  and, 
on  Fel^ruary  12,  lo02,  a  pragnidtiea  was  issued,  shrewdly  framed 
to  give  at  least  the  appearance  of  voluntary  action  to  the  oxpecti^-d 
conversion.  It  alluded  to  the  scandal  of  permitting  infidels  to 
remain  aft^T  tlie  conversion  of  Granada;  to  the  gratitude  due  to 
Godj  which  would  fitly  l>e  shown  by  tin*  expulsion  of  his  enemies, 
and  to  t!ie  protection  of  the  New  Christians  from  contamination. 
All  Moors  were  therefore  oniered  to  leave  the  kingdoms  of  Leon 
and  Castile  by  the  end  of  April,  abandoning  tlieir  ehihlren,  the 
iiiaies  under  fourteen  and  the  females  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  were  to  be  detained.  The  exiles  were  alhmed  to  carry  with 
them  their  pruperty,  except  gold  and  silver  and  oHier  prohibited 
articles.  There  was  nothing  said  as  to  an  alternative  of  baptiKni, 
but  the  conditions  of  departure  remlered  expatriation  so  <lifficult 
that  it  was  self-evident  that  there  was  no  intention  of  losing  so 
valuable  a  portion  of  the  population.  I'nder  pain  of  death  and 
cr>nfi.scation,  the  exiles  were  to  sail  only  from  ports  of  Biscay; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  Navarre  or  the  kingdtuns  of  Aragon ; 
as  there  was  war  with  the  Turks  and  with  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
they  were  not  to  seek  refuge  with  either,  but  were  told  that  they 
might  go  to  Egypt  or  to  any  other  land  thai  they  might  select. 
They  were  never  to  return,  nor  were  Moors  ever  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Castilian  kingiloms,  under  penalty  of  death  and  confis- 
cation»  and  any  one  harboring  them  after  April  was  threatened 
with  confiscation.  r>ne  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  masiers 
of  Moorish  slaves,  who  were  not  ilejirived  of  tl^en),  but  they  were  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  perpetual  wearing  of  fetters.^ 

The  vohmtary  character  of  (lie  conversion  wliich  ensued  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  when  zcahuis  Moslems,  in  spite  of  almost 
insuperable  ob&lacles,  preferred  to  risk  the  perils  of  emigration 
they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so,  but  were  forced  to  become  Chris- 
tians.' During  the  brief  interval  allowed,  there  was  some  pretence 
of  preaching  and  instruction  and,  as  it  neared  its  end,  the  Mud6- 
jares  w^ere  baptized  in  mas.ses.  A  report  from  Avila,  April  24th, 
to  the  sovereigns,  says  that  the  whole  aljama,  consisting  of  two 


'  Nueva  Recop.,  Lib.  vni,  Tit,  ii,  ley  4.^Cf.  Femindcz  y  GonzAIcz.  p.  219. 

'  GaUntlez  de  Carvajal  f(V.I,  dr-  I)ncumenU>«,  XVIII,  .301-1).  Zurita,  while 
quotiog;  Carvnjiil,  iti^ntrs  this,  hut  admits  that  the  con>'eraion  was  not  volun- 
tary.— Hist,  del  Key  HcniaadOf  Lib.  iv,  cap.  M. 
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thousand  souls,  will  be  converteil  and  none  will  ilopail.'  In 
Badajoz,  we  are  told  that  the  bishop,  Alfonso  dc  Mannquc — the 
future  inctuisitor-jreneral — won  thcni  over  by  kindness,  so  that 
they  were  all  baptized  and  took  his  name  of  Maiirique.^  Thus, 
ext-ernally  at  least,  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of  Castile  enjoyed 
unity  of  faith,  but  this  was  not  accompanied  with  the  desirable 
af^.similation  of  the  population.  The  new  converts  continued  to 
form  a  class  apart  and  came  to  be  known  by  the  distiuctive  name 
of  Moriscos. 

The  nominal  Christianity  thus  imposed  upon  those  reared  in 
the  tenets  of  Islam  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  task  assumed 
by  the  state.  The  more  difficult  labor  remained  of  rendering  them 
true  Christians,  if  the  advaiita^t;  was  Uj  be  secured  of  moulding 
discordant  races  into  a  homogeneous  community,  wliich  alone 
could  justify  th<»  violent  measures  adopted.  The  luiity  of  faith, 
which  was  the  ideal  at  the  time  of  both  churchman  and  statesman, 
means  more  than  mere  outward  conformity;  it  means  that  all 
should  form  a  mnted  nation,  animated  with  the  same  aspirations 
and  the  same  hopes,  here  ami  hereafter,  ami  conscientiously 
sharing  a  common  belief.  In  a  land  like  Spain,  populated  by 
diverse  races,  this  was  an  object  worth  many  safrifices;  if  it  couhl 
not  be  attaine<l,  the  enforced  baptism  of  a  powerful  minctrity  only 
exaggeratetl  divergence  and  perpetuated  disconh 

To  sectire  the  desired  result  by  the  employntent  of  Force,  through 
the  Inquisition,  coul<l  not  fail  to  intensify  abhorrence  of  a  religion 
which,  while  professing  univtTsal  love  and  charity,  was  known 
only  as  an  excuse  for  oppression  and  cruelty.  Vet  the  only  alter- 
native was  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  disarming  the  preju- 
dices already  aroused,  and  winning  over  the  reluctant  convert 
by  gentleness  and  persuasion,  liy  kindly  instrurlion  and  demon- 
stration that  the  truths  of  Christianity  were  not  mere  theological 
abstractions,  of  no  vitality  in  practical  life.  We  have  seen  the 
embodiment  of  the  two  methods  in  Ximenes  and  Talavera,  and 
it  was  the  fatal  error  of  those  who  ruled  the  flestinies  of  Spain  that 
they  had  not  patience  and  self-denial  resolutely  to  follow  tlie  latter. 
Haltingly  and  spasmodically  tliey  tried  to  do  so,  with  only  per- 
sistence enough  to  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  and  deprive  of 
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«  Col.  dR  Dociimpntos,  XXXVI,  447. 

•  Bravo.  Ctitdlogo  de  los  Obispos  de  CArdova,  I,  411  (Cfirdova,  17SS). 
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justification  the  concurrent  oniploymrnt  of  the  rasior  jirocess  of 
coercion.  From  one  cause  or  aaotluT,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see,  the  interniiitcnit  anil  inefteetive  attempts  at  persuasion 
failed  miserably,  while  the  perpetual  irritation  of  persecution 
letl  iiievilahly  to  chronic  exasperation. 

Five  years  had  elapsetl  since  the  coercive  baptism  which,  under 
the  precepts  of  the  cliurchj  nhouhi  have  l>een  preceded  by  com- 
petent understantiin^  of  tlie  mysteries  of  the  faith,  when  Xinienes 
attained,  in  1507,  the  intiuisitor-generalship.  One  of  Ins  earliest 
acts  was  a  letter  to  all  the  churches  prescribing  Ihe  flej^ortnient, 
in  religious  matters,  of  the  New  Christians  anti  their  children, 
including;  regular  attendance  at  the  niass^  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  faitli,  untl  avoidance  of  Judaic  and  Mahometan 
rites.*  Presumably  this  accomplished  little  and,  in  1510,  Ferdi- 
nand a<ldre8sed  all  his  prelates,  pointing  out  the  neglect  of  Chris- 
tian observances  by  the  Conversos,  and  ordering  the  bishops  to 
enforce  their  presence  at  mass  and  to  [irovitle  for  their  instruction, 
matters  to  which  the  parish  priests  must  devote  special  attention.' 
The  council  of  Seville,  in  1512,  responded  to  tliis  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  numb<T  of  new  converts  who  greatly  needeil  religioua 
instruction.  The  prelates,  who  were  resj)onsible  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  were  orilered  to  depute  for  that  purpose  learned  men, 
who  should  s[>ecially  investigate  their  manner  of  life  an<i  (heir 
commission  of  sins  pertaining  to  their  old  faith.  All  parisli  priests 
were  ordereil  to  make  out  lists  of  Ute  converts  and  see  that  they 
conformerl  to  th<^  itiandates  of  the  church,  and  sjiecial  lists  were  to 
be  compiled  of  those  who  had  been  reconciled  by  the  Inquisition, 
with  orders  (o  attend  mass  on  Sundays  mwX  feast-days,  so  that 
their  fulfilment  of  their  sentences  couhl  ho  enforced.'  From 
what  we  know  of  the  failure  of  subsequent  measures  of  this  kind 
we  may  safely  assume  that  these  received  little  attention  from 
those  who  would  have  been  obliged  to  exjiend  money  and  labor 
in  their  execution. 

Simultaneously  with  his  letters  of  1510,  Ferdinand  had  applied 
to  Julius  II,  representing  that,  since  1492,  there  had  been  converted 
many  Jews  and  Moors  who,  through  insufficient  instruction,  had 
been  led  to  commit  many  heretical  crimes:  he  had  ordered  their 


'  Goraesii  (K'  Rcbtis  gestis  Lib,  in,  fol.  77- 

'  Danvilft  y  CoIIado,  Expulsion,  p.  74. 

■  ConcU.  Hispaluns.,  ann.  \h\2,  Cap.  2  (Aguirre,  V,  303). 
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instruction,  but  it  would  be  inhunmn  to  visit  them  with  the  full 
rigor  of  the  canons,  and  ho.  therefore  asked  faculties  to  publish 
an  Edict  of  Grace,  luider  which  thosi^  coming  in  could  bo  reconciled 
without  confiscation  and  public  abjuration^  so  that,  in  case  of 
relapse,  they  could  escape  relaxation.^  The  conditions  appended 
to  ICdicts  of  Grace  so  reduced  their  effect iveness  ihat  this  has 
inifjortance  only  as  an  inilication  that  Ferdinaiul,  as  wv  whall  see 
elsewhere,  was  rather  disposed  to  check  mquisitorial  ardor  in  the 
prosi'cution  of  Moriscos,  hut  he  atoned  for  tl  js  cm  his  death-l>ed, 
by  a  clause  in  his  will  conunancliiig  liis  grandson  Charles  to  appoint 
inquisitors  zealous  for  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  Malioniet.' 
This  was  superfluous  for,  as  the  stock  of  Judaixers  became  reduced, 
Moriscos  sup[>lied  their  place,  antl  the  Inquisition  required  curb- 
ing rather  than  stimulation.  That  Gharles  recognized  tliis  is  seen 
in  various  Edicts  of  Grace  issued  in  their  favor,  for  certain  <listricts, 
between  151S  and  15:21,  etlicts  wliich  rehevcd  them  from  confis- 
cation and  the  sanbenito  but  did  not  protect  from  relapse  or 
exem]>t  from  rlenuneiation  of  accomplices.' 

There  was  little  practical  relief  to  Ije  expected  from  such  meas- 
ures, but  at  least  they  intUcate  the  conviction  of  the  rulers  that 
it  was  \}o[]\  unjust  and  impolitic  to  visit  with  the  rigor  of  tlie  canons 
those  who  hati  been  forced  into  the  Church  and  had  had  no  spir- 
itual instruction.  Still,  the  canon  law  was  a  positive  fact;  an 
elaborate  machinery  had  been  institutc<l  for  its  enforcement,  with 
no  corresponding  organization  to  render  the  new  religion  attruc^t- 
ive  instead  of  odious,  and  a  situation  had  been  created  for  which 
there  was  no  radical  cure.  Alleviation  was  the  only  resource, 
and  this  was  attempted,  although  the  fluctuating  policy  adopted 
only  int^^nsified  the  evil  for  the  future.  In  jnirsuaru-e  of  this 
Cardinal  Adrian,  August  5,  1521,  issued  orders  that  no  arrests 
should  be  made  except  on  evidence  tlirectly  conclasive  of  heresy, 
and  even  then  it  mast  first  be  submitted  to  the  Suprema.  This 
.seems  io  have  received  so  little  obedience  thai  Archbishof)  Man- 
rique,  April  28,  1524,  repeated  il  in  more  decisive  fasliion.  He 
recited  the  conversion  of  the  Moriscos  by  Ferdinantl  a!id  Isabella, 
who  promised  them  graces  and  liberties,  in  pursuance  of  which 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  3,  fol.  72. 

'  Marinn.i,  Hist,  do  Espafia.  Ed.  1790,  Tom.  IX,  Append,  p.  h'i. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  4,  fol.  97;  Lib.  9,  fol.  2,  13, 29;  Lib.  MO  foL 
09,  131,  185. 
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Cardinal  Adrian  had  issued  many  provisions  in  their  favor,  order- 
ing the  tribunals  not  to  prosecut<^  them  for  trifling  causes  and, 
if  any  were  so  arresteii,  they  were  to  be  discharged  and  their 
property  be  returned  to  them.  In  spite  of  IhiSf  I  he  inqvdsitors 
continued  to  arrest  them  on  trivial  charges,  and  on  the  evidence 
of  single  witnesses.  As  they  were  ignorant  persons,  who  could 
not  readily  prove  their  innocence,  these  arrests  hatl  greatly  scan- 
dalized them,  and  they  had  petitioned  for  relief,  wherefore  the 
Suprema  ortlereel  inciuisitors  not  to  arrest  them  without  conclusive 
eviilence  of  heresy,  and  when  there  was  doubt  it  was  to  be  con- 
sulted. All  who  were  held  for  matters  not  plainly  heretical  were 
Xo  have  speedy  justice,  tempered  with  such  clemency  as  conscience 
might  permit.^ 

How  completely  these  instructions  were  ignored  is  manifest 
in  the  (rials  of  the  Moriscos  where,  as  in  those  of  the  Judaixers, 
any  atlherence  to  customs,  w^hich  for  generations  had  formed  part 
of  daily  life,  was  sufficient  for  arrest  and  prosecution.     It  was  not  '^ 
merely  the  fasting  of  the  Ramadan,  the  practice  of  circumcision, 
the  Guadoc  or  hath  accompanied  with  a  ritual,  or  the  Tanr, 
another  kind  of  bath  used  j>rior  to  the  Zala,  or  ceitain  prayers 
uttered  with  the  face  tunied  to  tlie  Kas(,  at  sunrise,  noon,  sunset 
and  night.     These  were  well-defined  religious  ceremonies  admit- 
ting of  no  explanation^  but  there  were  numerous  others,  innocent 
in  themselves,  which  implied  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  suspicion 
was  in  itself  a  crime.     T'nder  skilful  management,  including  tlie 
free  use  of  torture,  arrest  for  these  simple  obser^-ances  nught  lead 
to  further  confessions,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost.. 
Abstinence  from  pork  and  wine  was  amply  sufficient  to  justify  I 
prosecution,  and  we  \\vi\y  of  cas**s  in  which  staining  the  nails  with,' 
henna,  refusal  to  eat  of  animals  d>*ing  a  natural  death,  killing  | 
fowls  by  decollation,  the  zomhraa  and  ieilafi,  or  songs  and  dances 
used  at  meiTy-makings  and  nuptials,  and  even  cleanliness,  were 
gravely  adduced  as  evi<lences  of  a])ostasy.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  elaborate  lists  of  all  Moorish  customs 
were  made  out  for  the  gtiidanee  of  inquisitors:  abstracts  of  these 
were  included  in  the  Edicts  of  Fjuth,  where  every  one  who  had 


*  Archive  de  SimancaB,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  S9. — Hanvila  y  CciUado,  p.  98. 

"  MSa.  of  Librar>'of  Vriix.  nf  Hftllr,  Yr,  2ft,  T.  1  — Bibl."  nncimal,  MS.S.,  D, 
111,  fol.  127;  PV,  3,  n.  20. — Procpsoa  contra  Mari  Serrana,  Man  Naranja,  Mnri 
G6meK  la  Sazeda  (MSS.  pene^  me). 
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seen  or  heard  of  such  tilings  was  nMiviinnl  undtT  pain  of  fxcom- 
muiiicalion  to  denounce  them;  the  Muriscos  were  subjected  to 
perpetual  espionage,  ami  any  unguartled  utteranre,  whieh  might 
be  construe*!  as  inferring  heretical  leaning,  was  liable  to  be  rejjoiied 
and  to  lead  to  arrest  and  probable  jiunishnient.  It  is  true  that 
from  these  slender  indications  the  inquisitorial  process  frequently 
led  up  to  full  confcssidri,  but  this  did  nnt  irntlcr  tlie  position  of 
the  Morisco  loss  intolerable,  and  constraint  and  anxiety  contrib- 
uted largely  in  inlensify  his  iletestation  of  tlu'  reUgion  which  he 
knew  only  as  the  cause  of  persecution.  Bishoj)  lYirez  of  Segorbo, 
in  1595,  when  enumerating  fifteen  impetlinienls  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Moriscos,  included  their  fear  of  the  Inquisition  and 
its  punishments  which  made  them  hate  Christianity.'  At  all 
events,  it  secured  outward  conformity,  at  least  in  Castile,  where 
they  were  gradually  assimilating  themselves  to  the  Old  Christians; 
they  had  long  since  abandoned  their  national  dress  antl  huiguage; 
they  were  assiduoas  in  attentianee  at  mass  and  vespers,  the  con- 
fessional and  the  sacrament  of  tlie  altar;  they  partici]mted  in 
processions  and  interments  ami  were  commonly  regarded  as 
Christians,  whatever  might  be  the  secrets  of  their  Iiearts.* 

Doubtless,  as  time  wore  on,  many  wen*  won  over  antl  became 
sincerely  attached  to  tiieir  new  faith,  but  every  now  and  then 
little  communities  of  apostates  were  brought  to  light.  Thus,  in 
1538,  Juan  Yafn^^^s,  Inc(uisilor  of  Toledo,  includecl  Daimiel  in  a 
visitation.  It  hail  a  Morisco  population,  which  had  been  baptized 
in  1502,  and  had  apparently  been  overlooked  so  long  that  it  had 
grown  somewhat  careless.  A  woman  reported  to  Yanes  that  she 
had  lived  with  Moriscos  for  twelve  years  and  had  observed  that 
they  did  not  use  pork  or  wine,  on  the  plea  that  these  things  dis- 
agreed with  them.  This  sufTiced  to  start  an  investigation  which 
so  crow<led  the  secret  prison  that  we  hear  of  nine  women  confined 
in  a  single  cell,  and  of  the  hall  of  the  Inquisition  being  use<l  as  a 
place  of  detention.  Yet  this  vigorous  work  did  not  r^xtirpate*  the 
evil  for,  in  1597,  the  Toledo  tribunal  was  busy  with  heretics  from 
Daimiel.*  More  shocking  was  a  ease  in  which  Man'a  Paez,  daugh- 
ter of  Diego  Pdez  Limpati  of  .Almagro,  figured,  for  she  accused 
all  her  kindred  and  frienils.     Her  father  was  burnt  in  1606,  as 
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'  Archivo  de  Simmicas,  Iiiq.  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  205,  foL  3. 

*  Bleda,  Cortnica,  p.  905. 
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an  impenitent  no^ativo;  hor  mother,  who  confcKsrd,  was  rrconcilcd 
and  iTTi|)riscjnod^  and  in  ali  twenty-five  Moriscos  of  Ahnagro 
suffered,  of  whom  four  were  relaxcti.  In  the  Toledo  record, 
from  1575  to  IfilO,  there  are  a  hundred  and  ninety  cases  of  Moris- 
cos  a-s  against  a  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  Judaizcr.s,  and 
forty-seven  of  Protestants,  showing  that,  notwitLstanLlinp;  the 
influx  of  Portuguese,  the  Moriscos  were  the  most  numerous  heretics 
with  wiiich  the  tribunal  had  to  deal/  The  ohl  Mudojares  of  Castile 
had  fallen  upon  evil  times,  but  worse  were  in  store  for  them. 


Granada  presented  a  more  difficult  and  dangerous  problem, 
requiring  the  most  sagacious  statosniansliip  to  reconcile  poHtical 
safety  with  the  ilcmand  for  unity  of  faitli,  yet  this  delicate  situation 
was  treatetl  witli  a  bluiuh'ring  disregard  of  common-sense  charac- 
teristic of  Philip  IL  The  pojjulation  was  almost  wholly  Morisco, 
and  the  country  was  rugged  and  mountainous,  offering  abundant 
refuge  for  the  despairing.  The  no-called  conversion  of  loOl  had 
worked  no  change  in  their  belief.  They  were  hard-working,  moral, 
honorable  in  their  (healings,  and  charitable  to  their  j>oor^  liut  tliey 
wore  M<)slems  at  iieart;  if  they  went  to  mass,  it  was  to  escafje  Ihe 
fine;  if  they  had  their  children  baptized,  they  forthwith  washed 
off  the  chrism  and  circumcised  the  males;  if  they  confessed 
during  Lent,  it  was  merely  Itj  obtain  the  eeiiihcate;  if  they  learned 
the  prayers  of  the  Churcli,  it  was  in  order  to  get  married,  after 
which  they  were  forgotten  with  all  convenient  s])eed.  They  hatl 
been  promised  forty  years'  exemption  from  (he  Inquivsilion,  but 
they  were  rendered  disaffected  by  the  abuses  of  judicial  avarice 
and  the  insolent  domination  of  the  officials,  secular  and  eeclesias- 
ticaL' 

In  ir)2r»  Charles  V  was  in  Granada,  where,  in  the  name  of  the 
Moriscos,  three  <!esccndants  of  the  old  Moorish  kings,  Fernando 
Vinegas,  Miguel  de  Aragon  and  Diego  Lopex  Benexara,  appealetl 
to  him  for  protection  against  the  ill-treatment  by  the  priests,  the 
judges,  the  alguaziles  and  other  officials,  whereupon  he  ajipointed 
a  eonnnission  to  investigate  and  report.  Fray  Antonio  de  Guevara, 
shortly  to  be  Bishop  of  Guadix,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
and,  in  a  letter  to  a  frienrl,  he  describes  the  Moriscos  as  offering 
so  much  that  required  correction  that  it  hail  better  be  done  in 


'  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  HbIU*.  Vc,  20,  T.  I. 
'  Pedraza,  Hist,  eclea.  de  Graniula,  fo!.  236-8. 
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secret,  rather  than  by  publin  punishment;  they  had  been  so  ill- 
taught,  and  the  magistrates  had  so  winked  at  their  errors,  that 
remedying  it  for  the  future  would  be  enough  without  disturbing 
the  pa-st/  This  shows  the  spirit  in  wliich  the  coniniission  per- 
formed its  work;  the  incriminated  priests  and  officials  had  turned 
the  tables  on  their  aeeusers,  who  were  now  defen<lants.  The  report 
of  tlie  commission  eonfiniied  the  complaints  of  ill-usage,  but  stated 
that  among  tkie  Moriscos  there  were  not  to  be  found  more  than 
seven  true  Christians.  Tliis  was  submitted  to  a  junta,  ])resiiled 
over  by  Int[uLsitor-general  Manrique,  anti  the  result  was  an  edict 
known  Jis  that  of  1526.  It  granted  no  relief  from  oppression,  but 
concerned  itself  with  the  apostasy  of  the  Moriscos,  which  it  sought 
to  cure,  not  by  instructing  them,  but  by  rentleruig  their  condition 
still  more  intolerable.  In  violation  of  promises,  the  Inquisition 
of  Jaen  was  transferred  to  Granada.  Anmesty  for  past  offenceis 
was  gi'anted,  and  a  term  of  grace  was  providetl  for  those  confessing 
voluntarily,  after  which  the  laws  against  heresy  were  to  be  rigor- 
ously enforced,  although  for  some  years  fines  were  substituted 
for  confiscation  and  time  was  allowed  in  wliich  the  penitents  could 
earn  them.' 

Tliis  was  supplemented  \nth  a  series  of  most  vexatious  regula- 
tions, prahibiting  the  use  of  .'Vrabic  and  of  Moorish  garments  and 
of  baths;  Christian  midwives  were  to  be  present  at  all  births; 
disarmament  was  enforced  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  licences;  the 
doors  of  Moriscos  were  to  be  kept  open  on  feast-days,  Fridays, 
Saturdays  and  during  weddings,  to  prevent  the  use  of  Moorish 
ceremonies:  schools  to  train  children  in  CastiHan  were  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Granada,  Guadix  and  Almerfa:  no  Moorish  names  were 
to  be  useci  and  Moriscos  were  not  to  keep  gacis  or  unbaptized  Moors, 
whether  free  or  slave.'  This  naturally  caused  great  agitation; 
the  Moriscos  held  a  general  assembly  and  raised  eighty  thousand 
ducats  to  be  offered  to  Charles  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  edict.  His 
advisers  were  doubtless  propitiated  and,  before  leaving  Granada, 
he  suspended  it  during  his  pleasure  and  permitted  the  carr3dng 
of  a  sword  and  dagger  in  the  towns  and  of  a  lance  in  the  open 


*  Sandoval,  Hist,  de  Carloa  V,  Lib.  xrv,  cap.  18. — Guevara,  EpUtolas  famil- 
iarca  p.  543. 

'  Soodoval,  vbi  sup. — Dormer,  Afialea  de  .\ragOD,  Lib.  u,  cap.  Wi. — Archive  de 
Simancas,  Lib.  926,  fnl.  RO. 

•  Dormer,   td>i  sup. — Bleda,  Cor6iiica,  p.  566. — Mannol  Carvajal,  p.   158. — 
Nueva  Reoop.,  Lib.  vm,  Tit.  u.  Icyca  13,  15,  17. 
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country.  A  special  tax,  known  as  farda^  probably  dates  from 
about  this  period,  under  which  the  use  of  Moorish  garments  and 
language  was  permitted  and,  in  1503,  we  ciiauce  to  leai'n  that 
this  amounted  to  twenty  thoasand  <lucats  per  annum.' 

It  would  seem  that,  for  awhile,  the  Inquisition  troubled  the 
Moriscos  but  little  foPj  in  its  first  general  auto,  held  in  1520,  out 
of  eighty-nine  culprits,  while  there  were  seventy-eight  for  JutlaiKm 
there  were  but  three  for  Mahometaniam,  and  one  of  these  was  in 
efTigy.'  Still  it  provoi^ed  disquiet  and,  in  1532,  Captain-general 
Mondejar  suggested  to  Cfuirles  its  suspension,  sinee  it  had  done 
nothing  and  could  find  nothing  jigainst  the  Moriscos.  This  was 
unfortunate,  for  it  stimulated  tlie  tribunal  to  greater  activity 
against  them,  leading  to  numerous  offers  on  tlieir  part  to  Charles 
and,  after  his  abdication,  to  Philip  II,  of  Uberal  payments  for 
relief.  Charies's  necessities  prompted  him  to  listen  to  these 
propositions, but  the  Inquisition  managed  to  prevent  their  success, 
while  Philip  of  course  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  Even  Inquis- 
itor-general Vnldt^s,  in  1558,  <1;inng  his  disfavor  at  courl,  seems 
to  have  taken  a  hand  in  tliese  negotiations,  for  we  find  him  prom- 
ising a  ^uhsidio  of  a  huiulretl  thousand  ducats  from  the  Moriscos 
of  Granada.' 

The  condition  of  the  Moriscos  was  steadily  growing  worse,  and 
the  situation  in  Granatla  was  becoming  tlangerously  explosive. 
The  Inquisition  was  more  active  than  ever:  all  the  oM  oppressions 
by  the  priests  and  judicial  ofheers  continued  unchecketi,  and  a 
new  source  of  intense  irritation  was  the  progressive  spoliation 
of  their  lands  by  *' judges  of  boundaries"  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  deprived  them  of  properties  inherited  or  fmrcha-sed— 
in  short,  they  were  gente  sin  lengua  y  sin  fabftr — frienflless  and 
defenceless/  Then,  in  1563,  an  old  order  to  present  to  the  captain- 
genera!  all  licences  to  bear  arms  was  revived  under  a  penalty 
of  six  years  of  gaUeys.*^  In  1505  a  fresh  source  of  trouble  was 
created  by  extending  the  royal  jiu*isdiction  over  the  lands  of  the 
nobles,  in  which  many  Moriscos,  who  in  years  past  had  committed 


*  Doniier,  Bleda,  Marraol  Carvajal,  loc,  eit. — Relazioni  VencLe,  Scrie  1,  Tom, 
V,  p.  37. 

'  Rule,  History  of  the  Inquisition,  I,  172  (London,  1874). 
"  Archivo  dc  Siniaucas,  Iiiq.,  Lib.  920,  fol.  80-2,  SG-7. — Giichard,  Xletraito  et 
Mort  dv.  CharU^s-quint.  II,  arwi. 

*  Mendoza,  Guerra  dt;  Gninad.t,  p.  71  (BiM.de  Autores  espafioles^  T.  XXI). 

*  nan%ila  y  CoUado,  Expulsion,  p.  172. 
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critneSj  had  Bouglit  asylum.  Eager  for  fees,  the  notaries  and 
justices  searched  the  records  and  made  arrests,  until  there  was 
Bcarce  a  Morisco  who  did  not  live  in  daily  fear.  Many  took  to 
the  mountains,  joining  the  bands  of  mon}i€Sy  or  outlaws,  and  com- 
mitting outrageSj  while  the  measures  taken  for  their  suppression 
only  increased  the  disorder.* 

The  condition  of  Granada  was  one  which  required  firmness 
and  conciliation,  but  infatuation  prevailed  in  Philip's  court,  and 
the  occasion  was  seized  to  aggravate  irritation  Ijeyonil  endurance. 
Guerrero,  Archbishop  of  Granada,  in  returning  from  Trent  in  1563, 
had  tarried  in  Rome,  where  he  lamented  to  Pius  IV  that  his  flock 
was  Christian  only  in  name.  Pius  sent  by  him  an  urgent  message 
to  Philip,  reinforced  by  orders  to  his  nuncio,  the  Bishop  of  Ros- 
sano,  to  the  same  purport.  Guerrero,  on  reaching  home,  assem- 
bled a  [)roviricial  council  in  156/5,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  restrain 
the  oppression  of  the  Moriscos  by  the  ecclesiastics,  but  \m  chapter 
aj>p<*aled  from  the  coneiliar  decrees  and  the  effort  was  nugatory. 
He  ha<l  more  success  in  inducing  the  bishops  to  join  in  urging 
upon  the  king  the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  the  Moriscos 
from  concealing  their  apostasy,  and  he  WTote  to  Pliilip,  begging 
him  to  purify  the  land  from  this  filthy  sect;  it  could  readily,  he 
said,  be  found  who  were  really  Christians  by  prohibiting  the 
things  througli  which  their  rites  were  kept  from  view.^ 

Philip  referred  Guerrero's  memorial  to  a  junta  presided  over 
by  Diego  de  Espinosa,  recently  made  President  of  Castile  and 
soon  to  be  inciuisitor-general.  It  reported  that,  presuming  the 
Moriscos  to  be  Christians  by  baptism,  tiiey  must  be  compelled  to 
be  so  in  fact,  to  which  end  they  must  be  required  to  abandon  the 
language,  garments  and  customs  of  Moors,  by  reviving  the  edict 
of  1526,  and  this  was  solemnly  charged  \jpoii  the  royal  conscience, 
Philip  thereupon  consulted  privately  Dr.  (Hai:lui,  professor  of 
theoh)gy  at  Salamanca,  an<I  shortly  to  be  Bish(»p  of  Avila,  who, 
in  his  reply,  told  the  king  that,  if  any  of  the  lords  of  the  Moriscos 
should  cite  the  old  Castilian  proverb  ''The  more  Moors  the  more 
profit'*  he  should  remember  an  older  and  truer  one,  **The  fewer 
enemies  the  belter"  and  combine  the  two  into  '*The  more  dead 
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'  Marmol  Cftr\*ajal,  p.  160. — Cabrera,  Felipe  Segxindo,  pp.  293,  429  (Madrid, 
1619). — Mcraoria  de  Mond^jnr,  pp.  M-IO  (MonJ-Fatio,  L'Espngnc  au  xvi«  et 
xviic  Sificle). — Mendoza,  p.  71. — Pedraza,  Jol.  239. 

'  Cabrera,  p.  393.— Pcdiaaa,  foL  238. 


Moors  the  better,  for  there  will  be  fewer  enemies" — advice  which, 
we  are  told,  greatly  pleased  the  monarch,  in  place  of  opening  his 
eyes  to  the  policy  which  was  converting  his  subjects  into  his 
enemies.* 

A  pragm^tica  was  speedily  framed,  cmhodyinj^  the  most  irri- 
tating features  of  the  edict  of  152(5,  and  Pedro  ile  Doza,  a  member 
of  the  Suprema  and  of  Espinosa's  juiita^  was  appointed  president 
of  the  chancellery  of  Granaila  holI  seat  there,  May  4,  15GC,  luider 
orders  to  pulilish  and  enforce  it  without  listening  to  remonstrances. 
It  illustrati^s  Fhilip*s  m(^thod  of  government  that  Captain -general 
Mondcjar,  although  at  the  court,  was  not  even  afiprisod  of  the 
measure,  until  an  tirder  was  conveyed  to  liim  tli rough  Espinosa 
to  return  (o  Grana<la  ami  he  present  at  the  publication.  He  was 
captain-general  by  inberitaiice,  being  gni!idson  to  tlie  Tendilla 
placed  there  at  the  conquest;  he  hafl  lived  in  Granada  from  his 
boyhood,  he  had  been  captain-general  for  thirty  years  and  was 
thoroughly  familiar  wdth  the  situation.  He  represented  that 
Granada  was  destitute  of  troofjs  and  of  numitions,  and  he  begged 
either  that  the  measure  be  suspended  or  tliat  lie  be  furnished  with 
forces  to  suppress  the  rc-voU  that  he  foresaw  to  be  inevitable.  It 
was  in  vain;  Esi)inosa  curtly  told  him  to  go  to  his  post  and  mind 
his  own  business  and,  although  the  Council  of  "War  supported 
him,  he  was  given  only  three  hunLlred  men  to  guard  the  coast, 
where  he  was  orderetl  to  resitle  during  certain  mouths  and  to 
visit  frequently.' 

Dv'Mi.  reache<l  Granada,  May  25,  1566,  where  lu*  at  once  assem- 
bled his  court  and  had  the  ])ragmatica  printed  ttj  be  in  readiness 
for  publication  on  January  1,  1567,  the  anniversary  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  as  though  to  create  adflitional  exasperation. 
Its  |jrovisions  were  sufficiently  exasperating  in  themselves.  After 
three  years  the  use  of  Arabic  wa.s  absolutely  prohibili^ii,  in  speech 
anil  writing;  so  were  Moorish  garments  after  one  year  for  silken 
and  two  years  for  woollen;  house  doi>rs  wen^  to  be  kept  o|)en  on 
Friday  afternoons,  feast-days  and  marriage  celebrations;  zandiras 
and  leilas,  though  not  contrary  to  religion,  wer(»  forbidrhm  on 
Fridays  and  feast-days;  the  use  of  henna  for  staining  was  to  be 
abaudoned;   Moorish  names  were  not  to  be  used;   all  artificial 


*  Cabrera,  pp.  39-1,  4G6.— Pttlmxa,  ful.  238-9. 
'  Memoria  du  Mondtjar  (Morel-Katio,  p.   17). 
Cal)rera,  p.  46.5.~Pedraza,  fol.  239. 
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bathSf  public  and  private,  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  no  one  in 
future  was  to  use?  them.*  Provisions  for  instructing  the  Moriscos 
in  the  faith  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

All  this  could  only  seem  to  them  a  wanton  interference  with 
habits  that  hatl  become  a  second  nature  and  when,  on  January 
1,  1567,  the  eLlict  was  published  it  created  mdcscribable  excite- 
ment. As  an  earnest  of  its  enforcement,  all  baths  were  forthwith 
destroj'ed,  conimencing  with  those  of  the  king.  The  aljamas 
throughout  the  king(!om  consulted  with  the  leaders  of  the  Albay- 
cin,  or  Morisco  quarter  of  the  city,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  if  relief 
was  not  to  be  had  by  entreaty,  resort  must  be  had  to  rebellion, 
for  life  was  insupportahle  under  such  tyranny.  Even  Deza 
recognized  the  threatening  prospect  and  wrote  to  the  court  that 
precautions  sliould  be  taken  against  a  rising;  during  15(57,  he 
mitigated,  in  some  degree,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  inflicted 
no  punishment  under  it.  The  Moriscos  apjiealed  to  Philip,  but, 
when  he  referred  the  nietnorial  tn  Espinosa,  the  latter  replied  that 
no  suspension  could  lie  considereil;  religious  men  had  charged  the 
king's  conscience,  telling  him  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  souls 
of  the  apostates.  In  the  C<nmcil  of  Slate,  the  Duke  uf  Alva  and 
the  Cominendador  of  iVlcantara  were  in  favor  of  suspension,  and 
the  Council  sugge.sted  the  gradual  enforcement  of  one  article  a 
year,  but  Espinosa  and  Deza  had  more  influence  tlian  soldiers 
and  statesmen — it  was  a  religious  question  with  which  the  latter 
had  nothing  to  do.' 

Oti  January  1,  1568,  orders  were  issued  to  abandon  all  Moorish 
silken  garments,  and  the  priest^s  were  instructetl  Id  take  all  Morisco 
children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen,  and  place  them  in 
schools,  where  they  should  learn  Castilian  ami  Christian  doctrine. 
This  increased  the  agitation  and  a  tlepiitation  was  sent  to  remon- 
strate with  Deza,  who  gave  assuraru-es  that  their  children  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  them,  but  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  save 


'  Marmol  Carvajal,  pp.  l(iI-2.— Pedraza,  fol.  239. 

This  prohibition  of  hathing,  even  by  Christians,  h  a  curious  illustrafion  nf  the 
civilization  of  the  period.  It  had  drgeneratcj  since  the  Kuero  of  Tenu-I,  gmntcd 
in  1176,  by  Alfonso  II  of  Aragon,  which  pmscribrd  that  thr  public  Iiath  should 
be  used  by  men  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Suturdays,  by  women  ou  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays,  and  by  Jews  and  Moors  on  Fridays.  On  Sundays  the  bath 
was  closed  and  no  water  was  heat*.'d.— Forum  Turolii:  Transcripcion  de  Fran- 
cisco Aznar  y  Navarro,  p.  U2  (Zaragoza,  1905). 

'  Marmol  Ganajal,  pp.  1G6,  ICS.— Cabrera,  p.  465.— Pedrara,  fol.  24a 
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thnir  souls  and  enforce  the  pragmfitica.'     The  naked  allernative 
was  before  thcin  of  submission  or  rebellion. 

De-sperate  as  rebellion  might  seem,  it  was  not  wholly  hopeless. 
The  Moriscos  estimated  that  they  could  raise  a  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  lamentaljly  deficient  in  arms,  it  is  true,  but  Imrdy 
and  enured  to  privation.  They  counted  largely  on  aid  from 
Barbary,  hoping  that  the  rulers  there  would  not  miss  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  their  traditional  enemy.  Their 
brethren,  too,  in  Valencia,  who  were  equally  oppressed,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  rise  and  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
They  could  not,  moreover,  be  ignorant  that  the  imposing  Spanish 
monarchy  was  in  reality  cxliausted — that  its  interna!  strength 
in  no  way  corresponded  with  its  external  appearance.  All  the 
Venetian  envoys  of  the  period,  in  fact,  describe  the  absence  of 
military  resources  in  Spain,  the  difficulty  of  raising  troops  and 
the  unfamiliarity  with  arms  of  those  who  mad*'  such  splendid 
soldiers  wiien  discipHned  and  trained.  It  was  in  this  very  year 
that  Antonio  Tiepolo,  when  commenting  on  the  strange  neglect 
which  exposed  the  southern  coast  to  the  ravages  of  the  Karbary 
corsairs,  expresses  apprehension  that  an  invasion  from  Africa, 
supporte;_l  liy  the  Mnriscos,  might  expose  Spain  to  the  fate  which 
it  experiencerl  of  old.*  It  had  been  bled  to  cxhaustictn  by  Charles 
V  and  Philij)  was  continuing  the  process.  As  with  men,  so  was 
it  with  money.  Cliarles  had  left  such  an  accumulation  of  debt 
that  Philip,  on  his  accession,  seriously  contemplated  repudiation, 
and  he  staggered  under  an  ever-increasing  burden,  from  which 
the  treasures  of  the  New  World  afforded  no  relief.  His  revenues 
were  consumed  in  advance,  and  dming  the  rebellion  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  moderate  sums  could  be  fumishe*!  for 
the  most  pressing  necr^ssities.  It  Wfis  most  fortunate  for  the  mon- 
archy that  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents  as  to  external  aid  were 

'  Marmol  Can'ajal,  p.  167.— Pedraza,  fol.  241. 

^  Rclazioni  Verifite,  Serie  I.  T.  V,  p.  145. 

The  C/irtes  of  1570  pctilionfcl  Philip  to  repeal  the  prolubition  of  usinp  arqiie- 
"buses  in  the  chase,  pointing  out  that  the  war  in  Gniiiaija  hini  shown  the  scarcity 
of  the  weapon  in  Spain  and  thi^  lack  of  men  that  could  use  it.  Thrv  also 
referred  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  arming  the  levies  and  suggested  that  the 
cities  and  tow-ns  should  bo  pf»rnnttcd  to  provide  arnioriee  at  th*'ir  o\\-ii  cost  under 
such  restrictions  as  the  king  might  prt'sorihe.  To  theae  petitions  thr  rnyal 
replies  were  equivocal.  It  is  all  highly  significant  of  the  suspicions  enii^rt-uined 
by  the  monarch  as  to  the  loyidty  of  his  subjeots. — C6rtc8  de  C6rdova  del  afio 
de  setenta,  fol  6,  12  (AlcaU,  1575). 
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disappointed,  for  a  united  effort  of  the  Crrsccnt  against  the  Cross 
might  have  changed  the  destiny  of  the  Peninsula.  As  it  was, 
the  Moriscos  of  Valencia  were  kept  quiet;  the  Sultan  hehl  aloof; 
the  Barbary  princes  only  gave  permission  for  adventurers  to  go 
as  volunteers,  and  some  five  or  six  hundred  straggled  in  small 
bands  across  the  sea.  Yet  the  resources  of  Spain  were  strained 
to  the  utmost  in  subduing  the  isolateil  rebellion  thus  heedlessly 
provoked. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  rising  on  Holy  Tliursday  (April 
18,  1568),  but  the  secret  was  betrayed  and  ihc  design  was  post^ 
poned.  Even  this  faUcd  to  induce  tlic  precaution  of  placing 
Granada  in  a  state  of  defence  and,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
outj  December  23<l,  it  found  the  Christians  wholly  imprepared. 
Mond(5jar  met  the  crisis  with  great  vigor  and  aljiiity.  Raising  a 
hurriecJ  force  of  a  few  thousand  nien,  he  marched  out  of  the  city 
on  January  2,  1569  and,  in  a  flifhcult  winter  campaign  amid  the 
mountain  snows,  by  the  middle  of  February  he  had  virtually 
crushed  resistance.  Deza,  however,  backed  Iiy  those  who  thirsted 
for  rapine  and  plunder,  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  king;  Mond^jar's 
agreements  for  the  submission  of  the  insurgents  were  set  aside; 
Pliilip  sent  his  half-brother,  Don  John  of  Austria,  then  an  inex- 
perienced youth^  to  tuko  command,  assisted  by  a  council  of  war, 
each  member  of  which  liad  his  own  plan  of  campaign,  while  no 
action  was  to  be  taken  without  tlie  approval  of  the  king.  This 
op^ra  houffe  method  of  making  war  had  its  natural  result.  The 
rebellion  revived  and  grew  stronger  than  ever,  making  raids  on 
the  Vega,  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  which  Don  John  and 
his  council  were  virtually  beleaguered. 

The  details  of  the  war  that  ensued  da  not  concern  us  here  except 
to  say  that  it  was  carried  on  with  ferocious  greed  and  cruelly. 
Military  expeditions  were  frequently  mere  slave-hmits,  in  which 
the  men  were  massacred,  while  women  and  children  were  brought 
in  thousands  to  the  auction-block  and  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.s.  Nor  were  the  Moriscos  the  only  sufferers,  for  the  C<5rtefi 
of  1570  complained  bitterly  of  the  rapine  and  excesses  of  the  troops 
on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action.^  HostiHties  were  prolonged 
until  the  opening  months  of  1571  and,  wlien  resistance  was  finally 
suppressed,   Spain   was  well-nigh  exhausted.    The   pacification 


C6rtes  de  C6rdova  del  afio  de  sctenta,  fol.  13  (Alcali,  1576), 
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was  as  ruthless  aa  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  advance,  it 
had  been  proposeil  at  the  court  to  remove  the  whole  population 
to  the  niountains  of  Northern  Spain,  antl  Deza,  the  evil  genius  of 
Granada,  never  lost  sight  of  the  suggestion/  At  his  earnest  soli- 
citation it  was  commenced  with  the  Albaycrin,  as  early  as  June, 
1569.  No  distinction  was  nia<le  between  loyalists  and  rebels. 
The  men  were  shut  up  in  the  churclies  and  then  transferred  to 
the  great  Hosjntal  Real,  a  gunshot  from  the  city,  where  they  were 
divided  into  gangs,  with  their  hands  tied  to  ropes  like  galley- 
slaves,  and  were  marched  off  to  their  destinations  under  guard. 
The  women  were  left  for  a  time  in  their  houses,  to  sell  their  effects 
and  follow.  Some  seven  or  eight  thousand  were  thus  disposed  of, 
and  even  the  chroniclers  are  moved  to  compassion  in  flescribing 
the  misery  and  despair  of  those  thus  torn  from  their  lionics  without 
warning  antl  hiarried  off  to  the  unkn^iwn.  Many  cHeil  on  the  road 
of  weariness,  of  despair  or  of  starvation,  or  were  slain  or  robbed 
and  sold  as  slaves  by  those  set  to  protect  tliem.  It  relieved  the 
Christians  of  fear,  we  are  told,  hut  it  was  deplorable  to  see  the 
destruction  of  prosperity  and  the  vacancy  left  where  had  been 
so  nuK'h  Ufe  and  industry.^ 

This  policy  was  carried  out  everywhere,  as  one  district  after 
anotlier  was  reduced.  Final  instructions  from  Philip  to  Don 
John,  October  25,  1570,  ordered  the  deportation  of  all  and  desig- 
nated the  provinces  to  which  they  were  to  be  taken,  some  of  them 
as  far  as  Leon  and  Galicia,  FamiHcs  were  not  to  be  separated; 
they  were  to  niove  in  Imnds  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  with  their 
women  and  children,  under  escort  of  two  hundred  foot  and  twenty 
horse,  with  a  conimissioiier  who  made  lists  of  those  mider  his 
charge,  provided  them  with  food  and  distributed  them  in  their 
respective  destinations.  These  orders  were  carried  out.  Don 
John  writes,  November  5th,  from  Guadix  to  Ruy  G6mez,  that 
the  number  removed  from  that  tiistrict  had  been  large;  the  last 
party  had  been  sent  off  that  day  and  it  was  the  most  unfortunate 
thing  in  the  world,  for  there  was  such  a  tempest  of  vand,  rain  and 
snow  that  the  mother  would  lose  her  daughter  on  the  road,  the 
wife  her  husband  and  the  widow  her  infant.  It  cannot  be  tlenied, 
he  added,  that  the  depopulation  of  a  kingdom  is  the  most  pitiful 
thing  that  can  be  imagined.    It  was  more  than  pitiful  in  some 


'  Di^p^hes  de  M.  de  Fourquevaux,  I,  354  (Paris,  1896). 
'  Mainiol  Carvajal,  p.  277.— Mcndoza,  p.  92. 
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districts,  where  the  undisciplined  soldiery,  entrusted  vnih  the 
task,  converted  it  into  pillage,  massacre  and  the  enslavement  of 
the  women  and  children.'  Such  was  the  outcome  of  the  pledges 
given,  eighty  years  before,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  the 
object  of  clearing  Granada  of  its  Morisco  i)0])uJalion  was  measur- 
ably accomplisheil.  In  an  auto  de  fe  celebrated  there,  in  1593,  ^ 
there  appeared  eighly-one  dehiHjueiits  conmted  of  Judaism  and  i 
only  one  charged  with  Mahonietanism.' 

The  sufferings  of  the  exiles  did  not  end  with  iieportation. 
Leonardo  Donate,  the  Venetian  envoy,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
tells  us  that  many  perished  througli  miseries  and  afflictions,  which, 
in  fact,  was  inevitable  under  the  conditions.'  Their  distribution 
was  entriLsted  to  a  .^jiccial  Concejo  de  PohlacioneSj  and  an  elaborate 
edict,  in  twenty-three  sections,  issued  October  6,  1572,  specified 
the  regulations  under  wliich  they  were  permitted  to  exist.  These 
scattered  them  among  Christians,  kept  them  under  close  and  per- 
petual surveillance,  and  reduced  tliem  almost  to  the  status  of 
predial  serfs,  l^ound  to  the  soil.  No  weapons  were  permitted, 
save  a  pointless  knife,  and  savage  punishments  were  provided 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  prescriptions.  Children  were  to  be 
brought  \i\iy  as  far  as  possible,  in  Christian  families,  and  were  to 
be  taught  reading,  writing  and  Christian  doctrine.  The  prag- 
nuitica  of  1566  was  declared  to  be  in  force,  with  added  jjenalties 
for  the  use  of  Arabic;  any  one  writing  or  s[3eaking  it,  even  in  his 
own  house,  incurred,  for  a  first  offence,  thirty  days'  prison  in  chains, 
fro  a  second  double,  for  a  third  a  hundred  lashes  and  four  years 
of  galleys.*  The  severity  of  this  latter  i)n)vision  shncketl  even 
the  town-council  of  C6rdova,  which  had  shown  itself  by  no  means 
favorable  to  the  exiles.  It  represented  to  the  alcalde  that  God 
alone  could  enable  them  to  speak  a  language  of  wiiieh  tliey  were 
ignorant,  especially  as  the  alguaziles  were  constantly  arresting 
and  punishing  them,  and  it  begged  that  action  should  be  suspended 
until  schools  could  be  organized  for  their  instruction,  but  the  alcalde 
replied  that  he  had  no  choice  and  must  execute  the  edict.^ 

In  spite  of  tliese  restrictions  on  exiles  suddenly  cast  adrift, 
penniless  in  strange  places,  their  indomitable  industry  and  thrift 

'  Marmol  Can-ajal,  pp.  341,  3W. — Col.  dc  Documentos,  XXVIII,  156. 

•  Bibl.  nacioniU.  M.SS.,  G.  50,  fol.  240. 
»  Rolazioni  Vciiet^,  Serie  I,  T.  VI,  p.  407. 

*  Nueva  Keoop.,  Lib.  vui,  Tit.  ii,  ley  22. 
»  Janer,  p.  256. 
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soon  carvcLl  out  careers  which  aroused  the  envious  hostility  of  the 
indolent  populations  among  whom  they  were  thrown.  Cei*vantos, 
in  his  Colloquio  dc  los  -perron,  stigmatizing  them  as  a  slow  fever 
which  slew  as  certainly  as  a  violent  one,  gives  expression  to  the 
feelings  with  which  the  Spaniard,  whose  only  ambition  was  a 
position  in  the  army,  the  Church  or  the  service  of  the  State,  and 
who  was  a  consumer,  looked  upon  the  producer  and  grudged  him 
the  product  of  his  toil.'  Already,  in  1573,  the  C6rte8  took  the 
alarm  and  petitioned  Philip  tliat  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
act  afi  arcliitects  or  builders,  or  to  hokl  public  office  or  judicial 
positions.'  In  truth,  only  ten  years  after  the  exile,  an  official 
report  complains  tliat  the  numbers  of  the  deported  Moriscoe  are 
increasing,  because  none  go  to  war  or  enter  reUgion,  and  they  are 
so  hard-working  that,  after  coming  to  Castile  ten  years  before, 
without  owning  a  handsbreadth  of  land,  they  are  now  well  off  and 
many  are  rich,  so  that,  if  it  continues  at  the  same  rate  for  twenty 
years,  the  natives  will  be  their  servants.  This  grievance  only 
increased  vnth  time.  In  1587,  Martin  de  Salvatierra,  Bishop  of 
Segorbe,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Moriscos, 
includes  the  fact  that  the  exiles  from  Granada  had  already  become 
farmers  of  tlio  royal  reveniieH  in  Castile,  depositing  cash  as  secu- 
rity in  place  of  giving  bontlsmen;  that  there  were  individuals 
worth  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  tlucat^s  in  Pastrana,  Guada- 
lajara, Salamanca  and  other  places  and  that,  if  the  king  did  not 
devise  some  remedy,  they  would  soon  greatly  surpass  the  Old 
Christians  in  both  numbers  and  wealth.^  This  jealousy  found 
official  utterance  in  the  C6rte8  of  1592,  which  represented  to 
Philip  that  previous  ones  had  asked  him  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
the  Granadan  exiles  scattered  through  Castile.  Those  e\n!s  were 
constantly  increasing;  they  had  obtained  possession  of  trade, 
and  were  becoming  so  rich  and  ]>owerful  that  they  controlled  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals  and  lived  openly  in  disregard 
of  religion.  The  response  to  this  waa  an  edict  or<iering  all  magis- 
trates to  enforce  rigidly  the  restrictive  legislation  of  1572.''  This 
effected  nothing  for,  in  1595,  the  Venetian  envoy  describes  them 


*  Obraa  de  Cervantes,  p.  242  (Ed.  Ribftdeneyra). 

"  C36rtcs  de  Madrid  del  ofio  de  setenta  y  tn?s,  Peticion  96  (Alcalfi,  1575). 
■  Janer,  p.  272.— Bnronat,  I,  r»2a. 

*  Janer,  p.  270. — Bloda,  Cor6nica,  p.  905.— Nucva  Recop.,  Lib.  vni,  Tit.  ii, 
ley  21. 
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as  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  as  they  never 
went  to  the  wars  and  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  trade.*^ 
In  1602,  Archbishop  Ribera  bears  the  same  testimony;  they  were 
hard-working  and  thrifty,  and  as  they  spent  little  on  food  or 
drink  or  clothing,  they  workeil  for  what  would  not  support  an  Old 
Christian,  so  that  they  were  preferred  by  employers  and  consumers; 
they  monopolized  the  mecJianic  arts  and  conunerce,  as  well  as 
daily  labor.'  The  envious  prejudices  which  thus  found  expres- 
sion were  a  fact(jr  not  unimportant  among  the  causes  leading  to 
the  expulsion. 

All  the  exiles  however  were  not  thus  peacefully  laborious. 
About  1577,  there  arose  complaints  of  seven  or  eight  bands  of 
Moriscos  who  liveil  by  robbery  anil  murder  and  terrorized  the 
districts  in  which  they  operateti.  There  was  also  a  noted  centre 
of  lawlessness  in  Hornachos,  near  Badajos,  populated  by  Moriscos. 
For  thirty  thousand  tlucats  they  bought  from  riiilip  the  privil^e 
of  bearing  arras;  they  had  a  regular  organization  and  a  treasury 
antl  a  mint  employing  thirteen  operatives  for  the  coinage  of 
counterfeit  money,  while,  by  judicious  bribery  of  the  courts,  they 
protected  their  criminals  when  caught.  In  1586  the  Llerena 
tribunal  made  a  raid  on  them  with  such  success  that  it  was  obliged 
to  hire  houses  to  accommodate  its  prisoners,  hut  the  effect  of  this 
was  temporary  and,  in  October  160S,  an  alcalde  of  the  court, 
Gregorio  L6pez  Matlera,  was  sent  there  to  investigate  and  punish. 
Alcaldes  nf  the  court  were  noted  for  unsparing  justice,  and  Madera 
did  not  belie  this  reputation.  His  inquest  resulted  in  finding 
eighty-three  dead  bodies  in  the  vicinity;  lie  hanged  ten  members 
of  the  town-council  and  its  executioner;  lie  sent  a  hundred  and 
seventy  men  to  the  galleys,  scourged  a  large  number,  and  left  the 
place  peaceful  for  the  short  interval  before  it  was  depopulated 
by  the  expulsion.' 


I 


In  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  the  position  of  the 
Moriscos  was  different  from  that  in  Castile.  They  were  mostly 
vassals  of  the  nobles,  settled  on  lands  of  which  they  held  the 
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*  Kolozioni  Venete,  Horie  I,  T,  V,  p 

*  Ximencz,  Vida  de  Ribera,  p.  379. 
■  Janer,  p.  272.— Boronat,  I,  31S.— Bleda,  Cor6nicn,   p.  921.— Guadalnjam 

y  XaWerr,  Expulsion  de  loa  Moriaoos,  foL  122-3  (Pmnplona,  1G13). — Cabrera, 
Relacionea,  p.  355. 
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dominium  utile,  while  their  lords  owned  the  dominium  directum. 
For  these  lands  they  paid  tribute  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in  service, 
and  we  are  told  that  these  imposts  amounted  to  the  double  of 
what  conld  be  exactetl  from  Christians.'  It  i,s  easy  to  appreciate 
the  old  proverb  *'The  more  Moors  the  more  profits/' and  also 
that  the  nohles  were  vitally  interested  in  protecting  their  vassals 
from  external  interference.  Their  ability  to  do  thiw  was  largely 
owing  to  the  sturdy  independence  with  which  the  ancient  fueros 
anti  privileges  were  maintained. 

Alarm  was  taken  early  for,  in  1495,  the  C6rte8  of  Tortosa 
obtained  from  Ferdinand  a  fuero  that  he  would  never  expel  or 
consent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  of  Catalonia  and,  after  the 
occurrences  in  Castile,  tiie  CV>rtes  of  Barcelona,  in  150H,  represented 
the  destruction  wliirh  it  would  cause  and  obtained  a  repetition  of 
the  pledge.^  At  the  Cnites  of  Monzon,  in  1510,  lie  reuewetl  this, 
with  the  addition  that  he  would  make  no  attempt  to  convert  them 
by  force,  nor  throw  any  iinpediment  in  the  way  of  their  free 
intercourse  with  Cliristians  and,  to  the  observance  of  this,  he  took 
a  solemn  oath,  a  repetition  of  whicli  was  exacted  of  Charles  V, 
on  hifi  acceasion  in  151<S.*  Under  these  guarantees,  both  the  Moors 
and  their  lords  might  well  imagine  themsdvt's  secure. 

Ah  we  have  seen*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  did  not 
extend  to  the  imbaptized,  so  long  as  they  con»mitted  no  offences 
against  religion.  It  had  little  scruple  however  in  <!isregarding  its 
hmitations  and,  in  Valencia  as  early  br  1497,  it  undertook  to  pre- 
vent the  wealing  of  Moorish  costume  and  sent  officials  to  Serra 
to  arrest  some  women  for  disobedience.  Ttiey  were  not  recog- 
nized and  were  maltreated,  while  the  women  were  conveyeil  away. 
We  have  seen  how  the  tribunal  arbitrarily  avenged  itself  by  arrest- 
ing all  residents  of  Serra  who  chanced  to  come  to  Valencia  and 
that,  when  appeal  wa,s  nm^le  to  Ferdinand,  he  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure and  ordered  greater  moderation  in  future — yet  the  leaders 
in  the  resistance  at  Serra  were  imprisoned  for  three  years  and 
sufferetl  confiscation  and  banishment,  leading  to  considerable 
correspondence  in  which  Ferdinand  sought  to  mitigate  the  harsh- 


'  Sandoval,  Lib.  xn,  §  xxviii, 

'  Dan\ila  y  CoUado,  pp.  75,  76. — Constitutions  y  altrcs  Dpeta  de  CathaJunya, 
p.  34  (Barcelona,  1688). 

'  Femdndez  y  Gonxdlez,  p.  441. — Bleda,  Cor6mca,  p.  641;  Ejuad.  Dcfensio 
Fidei,  p.  156. 
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nesE  of  the  tribunaL  He  showei  the  same  dispcisaon  towards 
the  Moorish  aljazra  ci  Fraga,  which  was  coccemeki  in  the  co&- 
fifcadon  c4  a  certain  Galceran  ce  At^^.  and  also  :*:wa^is  the 
Moors  of  Saraeoegai,  when  invcJved  in  trouble  with  that  tnbtmal 
by  reason  of  harbc^ing  a  female  slave  who  had  escaped  from 
Borja." 

After  the  oiforced  ccmveraon  of  the  Casdlian  M>?rs,  the  tri- 
bunal of  Aragon  oTWstepped  its  powers  by  endeavorirx.  indirectly 
if  not  lUrertly.  to  conij:^  subniiaacm  to  bapdsni.  The  Duke  and 
Dachess  cc  Cardona,  the  Count  of  Ribacorza  and  c<her  rrjignates 
complained,  in  150s.  to  Ferdinand,  who  repriinac  i^i  the  inquis- 
itors ^larply  for  exceeding  their  jurisdiction.  wi:h  n:uch  scan<ial  to 
the  Moc^s  and  daznage  to  their  lords.  Xo  one,  he  saii,  should  be 
CMtTcned  OT  baptixed  by  force^  for  God  is  sierved  c  zly  when  con- 
feaaon  is  heanfeh.  nor  ^ould  any  oce  be  iniprisoccii  for  anply 
teOing  others  not  to  turn  Chrisdan.  In  future,  no  Mc<r  was  to 
be  baptixe«i  unless  he  applied  for  it ;  any  who  were  izL-p^isoned  for 
counselling  against  conv^scm  were  to  be  released  a:  once,  and 
the  papers  were  to  be  sent  to  Inqtdator-genenI  Eiizuera  for 
ioscrucdoQS.  nor  woe  arrests  to  be  made  without  his  criers.  As 
is  was  reported  that  cchers  had  fied  in  fear  of  forcible  ccnref^on 
or  i^iprisennient,  stepis  nua  be  taken  to  bring  then  h:*z:e  with 
ril  aseuraiLce  against  violence-*  In  the  sai::e  srbt:,  in  1510.  when 
sc-ne  M':*:r5  in  Aragcn  had  been  cc-ver:^.:.  az.i  ha.i  orr-se-ourr-tly 
been  acani:c-=ii  by  :hrir  wives  aci  cbilir^z,  Fer-'i-s-.i  •:rirr>r\i 
the  in  v-iisrors  :•:  z^rzzrl:  then:  :o  r^urr..  an.:  r.:*  :•:  »:xrr:  pressure 
on  "ihrzi  or  to  "csarciie  ^ezi  forcrrly.'  Fir-'ir-^r-.i  uzier?: .:•:*.:  his 
Arag-rnrse  surj-fccs  ar.i  had  lrarr.e»i  wh-en  :o  r^jyec:  their  fu-erc^. 

Three  incii-enTS  iniicare  tha:  :her?  was  a  r.::v-:r---r:  c-  i:« 
which  s*?— rdzie*  *:TifrsCcrre»i  the  Hni'.s  c:  r-ersu^^.z.  There 
was.  in  :'*:*.  a  rrriress  cf  vcluntary  cirnversi:-.  i5:r.iir-*:  h:re 
tV^r  in  dn:e  uie  wi;h-e-i-::r  urin-  •::  :s::h  "izh:  'r«r  a>:-:rj.rlishe-i 
wT±.oui  orercirn-  A  Catalan  alfacui.  nazir*.;  Ja,.vb  T-ell-ri.  was 
bacdzei  an.:  brc-jgh:  several  aljazias  :■:  er.-.'rrsoe  Chrl^cianiry. 
when  Feriinani  :■:  si.:  hin:  gran:e-.i  rim  licence  :.:  trav-;l  every- 
where ani  :<:  have  entran.'e  in:-:  all  al-amas.  wh:ite  n:eni'r«rr?  were 
requir^i  :■:■  assemble  ani  listen  to  hir-*    Tne  Ma:;:*  c:  Caspe 

•  r::iT=.  IS:,  yX.  i:l-  Tf. 

•  rriiic:.  Lib.  S,  izL  i4c. 
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sought  baptism  in  1499;  in  the  district  of  Terurl  and  AJbarracin, 
in  1493,  a  mosque  was  converted  into  the  church  of  the  Trinity 
and,  in  1502,  the  whole  population  embraced  Cliristianity/ 
\Vhole-sale  conversions  such  as  these  were  apt  to  furnish  back- 
sliders and,  when  the  Inquisition  undertook  to  punish  those  of 
Teruel  and  Albarraciuj  Charles  V  interposed,  in  1519;  he  muier- 
stood,  he  said,  that  many  of  the  children  of  the  Conversos,  who 
had  lapsed,  desired  to  return  to  the  faithj  but  were  deterred  through 
fear  of  punishment,  wherefore  he  granted  them  a  term  of  grace 
for  a  year,  during  which  they  could  come  forward  and  confess 
without  incurring  confiscation,  and  similar  concessions  were  made 
in  Tortosa  and  other  cities.' 

Valencia,  winch  had  the  largest  and  densest  Moorish  population, 
was  also  the  scene  of  considerable  proselyting  and  of  vigorous 
inquisitorial  action.  An  influential  alfaquf,  named  Abdallah, 
was  converted,  took  orders  as  a  priest,  under  the  title  of  Maestro 
Mossen  Andres,  and  devoted  himself  to  winning  over  his  brethren. 
He  wrote  a  work  controverting  the  Koran  chapter  by  chapter, 
which  was  printed  and  circulated.*  The  little  town  of  Manices 
must  have  been  converted  almost  in  mass,  for  we  happen  to  have 
a  sentence  uttered  in  the  church  there,  by  the  inquisitors  of  Valen- 
cia, April  8,  1519,  on  two  huntlred  and  tliirty  Moriscos,  then  pres- 
ent, who  had  come  in  under  an  Edict  of  Grace,  confessing  and 
abjuring  the  errors  into  which  they  had  relapsed.  They  were 
received  to  reconcihation,  apparently  without  confiscation,  and  the 
penances  prescribed  were  purely  spiritual^  although  in  addition 
they  were  subjected  to  the  customary  severe  disabihtics.  There 
must  have  been  not  a  little  cruel  preliminary  work  for,  in  the  list 
of  these  penitents,  no  less  than  thirty-two  women  are  described 
as  the  wives  or  daughters  of  men  who  bad  been  burnt.*    It  ia 


"  Archivo  tie  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  1. — M<^il02,  Diario  Turolense,  ann.  1502 
(Boletin,  1S95,  p.  10). 

>  njidem,  Lib.  1-1,  fol.  80;  Lib.  940,  fol.  69,  131,  185. 

*  Tliia  woric  was  subaequcntlj*  prohibited.  Nevertheless  Salvatierra,  Bishop 
of  Segorbe,  in  1687  asked  Philip  II  to  peraiit  its  reprinting  for  the  benefit  of 
priests  laboring  among  the  Moriscos. — Boronftt,  I,  014. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  do  Valencia,  Leg.  08. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  table  of  all  the  cases  of  heresy  tried  by  the 
Valencia  tribunal  from  1456  to  1502.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  culprits  must 
have  been  almost  exclujd\Tly  Judaizera.  Then  in  time  Moriscos  were  mingled 
with  them,  but  the  blanks  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  decades,  during  which 
the  Moriscos,  as  we  fihall  see,  were  exempted  from  the  InquisitioD,  show  that 
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easy  for  us  now  to  recognize  how  powerful  an  impediment  was 
this  methoLl  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith  by  obstructing 
the  wishet]-for  conversion,  for  the  Mudejares  who  refuaed  baptism 
could  congratulate  themselves  that  they  were  not  subject  to  a 
jurisdiction  wliich  visited  with  such  severity  the  adherence  to 
ancestral  habits  that  had  become  a  second  nature. 

The  missionary  work  thus  impedeci  received  an  unlocked  for 
impulse  from  the  insuiTCction  known  as  the  Germanla  or  Brother- 
hood, which  sudtlcniy  broke  out  iu  1520.  This  was  a  revolt 
of  the  people  against  the  oppression  of  the  nobles  which,  in  its 
peaceful  beginning,  won  the  approval  <>[  Charles  and  of  his  repre- 
sentative, Cardinal  Adrian.  It  speecUly  developed  into  civil  war, 
in  which  the  nobles  had  the  aid  of  their  Moorish  vassals;  these 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  forces  with  which  tlie  Duke  of  Segorbe 
won  the  victories  of  i)rop(\sa  and  Almenara,  early  in  Jul}',  1521, 
and  they  constituted  a  third  of  the  infantry,  untler  the  Mceroy 
Mendoza,  in  the  disastrous  rout  of  dandfa,  July  25.  To  cripple 
the.  nobles,  the  leaders  of  the  Germanfa  conceived  the  idea  of 
baptizing  by  force  the  Moors,  thus  giving  them  the  status  of 
Christians  and  releasing  them  from  vast^alago/  Urgellcs,  the 
cliief  captain,  mortally  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Jritiva,  which 
Burrendcred  July  14th,  was  already  busily  engaged  in  compelling 
the  baptism  of  the  Moors  in  the  places  under  his  control;  and  his 
successor,  Vicente  Peris,  who  won  the  ilecisive  victory  of  Gandia, 
adopted  the  same  policy.  Full  particulars  as  to  proceedings  in 
the  different  towns  and  villages  were  obtained  by  a  commission, 
formed  in  1524  to  ascertain  whether  the  baptisms  were  voluntary 
or  coerced,  and  the  evidence  in  its  report  shows  that  bands  of 
AqermanadoR  traversed  the  territory  between  \'alencia  and  Oliva, 
terrorizing  the  Moors  and  offering  them  the  alternative  of  baptism 
or  death.  A  few  homicides  punctuated  their  commands,  and  the 
helpless  infidels  flocked  to  the  baptismal  ff*rit  for  safely.  Of 
course  then*  was  no  pretence  of  instruction  or  of  ascertaining  what 
the  neophytes  knew  of  the  religion  thus  imposed  upon  them; 


Judfti7Prs  Jiad  virtiiaJly  disappeared,  except  those  punished  in  1544,  1545  and 
1546,  for  retraction  of  confession  (See  Vol.  II,  p.  6S-1). 

There  is  also  an  imperfect  (Able  of  the  cases  of  relaxation.  An  examination 
of  thefle  tables  wiU  show  the  var>-ing  activity  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  period. 

*  Dan\'ila  y  Collado,  La  Germanfa  de  Valencia,  pp.  140,  471. — Pet.  Mart. 
Angler.  Lib.  xxxiii,  Epp,  059-01. 
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they  were  baptized  by  sprinkling  them  in  batches  and  squads  and, 
when  holy  water  was  not  at  hand,  that  from  running  streams  was 
cniployetL  The  only  redeeming  feature  in  the  evidence  is  the 
frequent  allusion  to  friendly  rehititins  between  Christians  and 
Moors  and  to  the  refuge  and  protection  willingly  given  to  the 
terrified  victims,  showing  how  the  antagonism  of  race  was  grad- 
ually subsiding  and  how  its  extinction  nught  have  been  hopefully 
anticipated  if  matters  had  been  allowed  to  develop  naturally/ 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  convert  the  mosques  into  churches. 
In  a  few  places  they  were  conseeratetl ;  in  some  others  only  a 
paper  picture  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin  was  hung  up^  or  attached  to 
the  door.  Occasionally  divine  service  was  performed,  which 
the  neophytes  attended  with  niore  or  less  regularity,  but  their 
adhesion  to  their  new  faith  lasted  only  while  the  impression  of 
ti'rror  rontinued-  In  some  places  they  felt  safe  to  recur  to  (heir 
old  religion  in  three  weeks,  in  others  they  remainetl  nominally 
Christian  for  a  few  months,  but  everywhere,  as  soon  as  they  felt 
the  ilanger  to  be  passe*!,  they  resumed  their  Maslem  rites  and 
worshipped  in  their  mosques  as  before.  In  this,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  encouraged  by  their  lords,  who  assured  them  that  the 
coercive  Implism  was  invalid,  antl  that  they  wei-e  free  to  revert 
to  their  faith.  Others  more  prudently  seizeii  the  opportunity 
to  escape  to  Africa,  and  it  was  estiTiiated  that  no  less  than  five 
thousand  houses  were  left  vacant,  inferring  an  emigration  of  some 
twenty-hve  thousand  souls.^ 

The  suppression  of  the  Germanfa,  in  1522,  enabled  the  Inqui- 
sition to  commenee  action  against  those  wlio  had  been  brought 
under  its  jurisdiction  by  baptism.  Inquisitor  Churrucca  of  Val- 
encia entertained  no  scruple  as  to  the  validity  of  tlie  sacrament, 
but  there  was  difficulty  in  t!ie  fact  that  the  hurried  proceedings 
had  precludeil  the  riiaking  of  records  that  would  identify  indiviil- 
uals.  When  the  oihciating  priests  had  made  lists  he  demanded 
their  surrender  and,  towards  the  close  of  1^2'A,  he  was  busy  in 
obtaining  evidence  from  eye-witnesses.  Some  fragmentary  docu- 
ments show  that  he  was  partially  successful,  and  that  he  was 
prosecuting  tlvose  whom  he  could  prove  to  be  apostates,  but  there 
was  no  disposition  t)>  treat  them  harshly.     It  woulil  appear,  indeed, 


^  MS.  Infonnacio  super  Convcraiono  Sarraoenorum. — I  posBcas  the  original 
document. 
^  MS.  Informaoio. — DoDvila  y  CoUado,  Germanfa,  p.  184. 
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that  Cardinal  Adrian  adopted  a  policy  of  toleration  which,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  enabled  the  advocates  of  the  Moriscos 
to  claim  that  they  had  the  benefit  of  a  disp)ensation.' 

The  situation,  in  fact^  was  perplexing.  In  Castile,  enforced 
conversitm  had  been  universal,  under  threat  of  expulsion;  all 
were  constructively  baptizcul  and  couiti  legally  be  held  to  the 
consequences.  In  Valencia,  however,  ihe  Gerniam'a  had  occupied 
but  a  portion  of  the  territory,  and  even  there  the  work  had  lK*en 
partial,  an{i  so  iiTcgularly  executed  that  identification  was  impos- 
sible save  in  isolated  cases.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed 
all  had  reverted  to  their  pristine  belief,  and  the  sovereign  was  umler 
a  solemn  oath  that  no  conipuLsion  should  be  employed.  The 
simplest  solution  that  offered  was  to  complete  the  work  and  to 
convert  the  whole  Moorish  population,  after  securing  tlie  assent 
of  the  nobles  by  conceding  that  their  rights  should  not  be  affected, 
and  that  converts  shoultl  not  be  permitted  to  change  their  domi- 
cile.* Missionaries  were  therefore  sent  to  try  the  effect  of  persua- 
sion, prominent  among  whom  was  Fray  Antonio  dc  Guevara. 
In  a  letter  of  May  22,  1524,  he  says  that  for  three  years  he  had 
laljored  at  the  task,  doing  nothing  but  dispute  in  the  aljamas, 
preach  in  the  Morerias  and  baptize  in  the  houses.*  Well-meant 
as  was  this  effort,  its  success  was  not  commensurate  with  its  merits; 
the  question  refused  to  be  solved,  and  the  claims  of  the  Inquisition 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  so-called  apostates  inevitably 
provoked  discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  enforced  baptism,  the 
degree  of  coercion  by  the  Agerraanados,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
the  rite  so  irregularly  performed. 

We  have  sc*en  above  (Vol.  I,  p.  41)  that,  when  the  Goths  coerced 
their  Jewish  subject.s  to  baptism,  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo 
enunciatf^l  the  principle  that,  while  the  act  was  wrong,  the  bap- 
tism was  indelible  and  the  baptized  must  be  forced  to  remain  in 
the  Church,  a  principle  which  became  embodied  in  the  canon  law. 
Still  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  degree  of  coercion  and  Boniface 
VTII,  while  oHHuming  to  exempt  those  whose  coercion  was  abso- 
lute, took  care  to  define  that  the  fear  of  death  was  not  such 


•  MS.  Tnfonnacio. — Dan\'ila,  G^rmanla,  pp.  473,  474. — Archivo  hist,  nacional, 
Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  400. — Lonzes,  TVactatus  super  nova  pogoaonua 
Hegni  Valentiip  Converaione,  col,  12  (Valentin,  1525) 

'  Dan^-ila  y  Collado,  Germania,  p.  489. 

'  Guevara,  Epistolas  fomiliares,  pp.  639-42. 
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coercion.'  In  the  refinement  of  scholastic  theology,  two  kinds  of 
coercion  were  clistinp;ui9hed — contlitiona!  or  interpretative  and 
absolute;  it  was  decided  that  coerced  volition  is  still  voUtion, 
and  absolute  coercion  was  reduced  to  the  proposition  that,  if  a 
man  tieci  hand  and  foot  were  baptized  while  uttering  protests,  the 
rite  would  be  invalid.*  Such  was  tlie  received  practice  of  the 
Church,  although  a  few  school  men  of  high  repute  denied  the 
validity  of  the  sacrament  under  coercion,  rather  as  an  academi- 
cal question,  for  the  Church  assumes  consent  and  compels  the 
BO-calletl  convert  to  the  observance  of  the  faith  imposed  on  him.^ 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  converts  of  the  Germanfa  were  to  be 
held  to  their  responsibilities  as  Christians.  Charles  V  had  already 
resolved  on  his  pohcy  and  had  api>lied  to  Clement  VII  to  be 
released  from  his  oath  not  to  impose  Christianity  on  the  Moors, 
but  the  proceedings  of  Inquisitor  Churrucea  were  exciting  murmurs, 
and  a  decent  show  of  prelinnnary  investigation  was  advisable. 
Charles  at  first  ordered  this  to  be  done  by  the  Governor  of  Valencia 
in  conjunction  with  the  iiujuisitors  and  some  theologians  and  iiu*ists, 
but  this  was  not  a  sufficiently  authoritative  body  to  jvistify  the 
far-reaching  measures  in  contemplation  and  Manrique  suggested, 
January  23,  1524,  the  formation  of  a  junta  under  his  pn^sidency, 
in  view  of  the  opposition  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  \\'ho  dreaded  the 
loss  accruing  to  them  from  the  Christianizaiion  of  their  vassals.* 
That  this  was  merely  to  save  appearances  is  evident  from  the  fact 


'  Cap.  13  in  Sexto,  Lib.  v,  Tit.  ii. 

*  Hostienais  Aurctc  Sumrasp  Lib.  m,  Je  Baptismo  §11;  Lib.  v,  do  Judipis  §  5.— - 
S.  Th.  Aquinat.  Summffi  P.  in,  Q.  Ixviii,  Art,  8  od  4;  Q.  bcix.  Art.  0  ad  1.— S. 
Bonaventura  in  r\'  S<?utt.  Dial,  iv^  P.  1,  art.  2,  Q.  1. — S.  Antoninip  Summje 
P.  II,  Tit.  xU,  Cap.  2,  §  1. — Sumraa  Sylvestriua  b.  v.  Baj)tiitmua  i\,  g  10. 

'  Albertua  Magnus  in  TV  Sciitt.,  Diat.  vi,  Art.  10. — Duns  Scotus  in  TV  Sentt. 
Dist.  IV,  Q.  4, .'). — ^Summa  Angelica  s.  v.  Bapti»7mis  vi,  5§  0,  12. 

Tlie  facility  with  which,  in  this  matter,  the  Church  adapted  its  theories  lo 
accomplished  facts  is  well  exhibited  by  Cirdiiial  Toletua  (Summa;  Cuiflium  Con- 
BcientiEe  Lib.  n,  cap.  xxi).  After  explaining  that,  in  adult  baptism,  three  pre- 
requisites arc  necessarj' — int^ntion^  faith  and  sorrow  for  sins  committed — he 
proceeds  "H:cc  autcm  non  codem  modo  sunt  necessaria.  InUniio  namquc 
ita  est  necessaria  ut  si  desit  actualis  vel  virtualis,  non  sit  baptisnms.  Unde 
fit  ut  qui  renucna  invitus  baptizatur,  non  sit  veru  baptizntua;  si  tamcn  interius 
coHHensit,  qriamvis  metu  et  \\,  tunc  Ijap^izatus  est  et  recepit  charactereui,  »\\ 
non  gratiam;  cogendusque  est  ut  manoat  in  fide  Cliristiana."  TIuih  tJie  coerred 
convert  was  burdened  with  the  responsibiUtiea  of  baptism  while  denied  its  spir- 
itual benefits. 

*  Archivo  de  Simaucas,  Inq,,  Sola  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  97. 
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that,  when  Charles,  on  February  1 1th,  gave  orders  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  junta,  he  wrote  on  the  sanie  day  to  GeTniaine,  Vice- 
queen  of  Valencia,  instructing  the  inquisitors  and  vicar-general 
to  take  due  action  with  the  apostate  Moriscos/  Nine  days  later, 
Manrique  issued  a  coninussion  to  Churrucca  and  his  assessor 
Andres  Palacio  to  make  a  complete  invej^tigation  into  all  the  cir- 
cunistancca  of  the  conversion  and  backsliding  of  the  Moriscos — 
a  selection  which  indicates  the  foregont^  conclusion,  as  tliey  had 
already  connnitted  themselves  on  all  the  questions  involved. 
Two  other  conimissioner.s — Martui  Buncliez  and  Juan  de  Bas — 
were  ailded  to  them  when,  in  November,  they  started  on  their 
work,  and  meanwhile  the  inquisitors  had  been  taking  testiniony 
on  their  own  account.' 

The  investigation  lasted  only  from  November  4th  to  the  24th, 
as  the  commission  moved  froni  place  to  place,  in  the  little  district 
between  Alcira  and  Denia.  A  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wit- 
nesses were  interrogated  on  a  series  of  questions  drawn  up  by 
Manritiue  and  their  evidence  established  beyond  doul)t  that 
submission  to  baptism  was  luuler  the  influence  of  mortal  terror. 
The  report  of  the  commission  consisted  8inq)ly  of  the  testimony, 
as  taken  down  by  the  secretary,  but  it  was  supplemenleti  by  a 
learned  argument  in  scholastic  form  by  the  fiscal  of  the  tribunal, 
Femantlo  Loazes,  the  future  Archbishop  of  Valencia.  In  tliis 
he  made  no  pretence  that  the  baptism  w:in  voluntary.  The  vio- 
lence he  admitted  to  be  a  crime,  for  which  the  actors  shoulil  be 
punished,  but  the  effect  was  good  and  should  be  maintained;  it 
was  the  way  in  which  God  evokes  good  out  of  ev\\.  Tlic  Moors 
had  been  saved  from  perdition  and  from  slavcT3Mo  the  demon  and, 
as  this  was  a  public  benefit,  the  converts  must  be  compeIle<l  to 
adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  those  who  uj)hehl  them  in  apostasy 
must  be  pros<'cuted  as  fautors  and  defenilers  of  lieresy.  All 
doctors  agree  that,  when  there  is  danger  of  infecting  the  faith, 
the  prince  can  com]>el  imiformity  or  can  exix'l  the  ujd^elievers.' 

It  was  an  imposing  assemblage  to  which  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted, consisting  of  a  reunion  of  the  Coimcils  of  Castile,  of  Aragon, 
of  the  Inquisition,  of  Military  Orders  and  of  Indies,  together  with 
eminent  theologians,  and  it  was  under  the  presidency  of  Manriqi 


'  Dan  Vila  y  CoUado 

*  MS.  Informacio. 

'  Loases,  Traotaius,  col 


Expulsion,  p.  88. 

1,  17,  45,  60-1,  62. 
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There  evidently  was  not  unanimity,  for  the  discussion  occupied 
twenty-two  days,  and  some  of  the  theologians,  with  Jaime  Benet, 
the  most  eminent  canonist  of  Spain  at  their  head,  denied  the 
validity  of  the  baptisms.  Still,  the  inevitable  conclusion  was  that, 
as  the  neophytes  had  niatle  no  resistance  or  complaint,  they 
must  adhere  to  the  faith,  willingly  or  unwillingly.  On  March 
23,  1525,  the  emperor  attt'udcil  a  nieeliug,  in  which  Manrique 
announced  to  him  the  decision,  which  he  confirmed  and  ordered 
measures  to  be  taken  for  its  enforcnnont.  In  pursuance  of  this 
a  royal  cddula  on  April  4th,  after  reciting  llie  care  bestowed  on 
the  question,  and  the.  unanimous  conclusion  reached,  declared 
the  baptized  Moors  to  be  Christians,  ami  ordereil  their  children  to 
be  baptized,  while  churches  in  wliich  mass  had  been  celebrated 
were  not  to  be  used  as  mosques.^ 

It  would  be  ilifhcult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  action 
on  the  fale  of  the  Moriscos,  for  all  that  followed  was  its  ntressary 
consequence.  AVithout  loss  of  lime  an  imposing  inquieitorial 
commission  was  organizctl,  with  Caspar  de  Avalos,  Bishop  of 
Guailix,  at  its  head,  and  a  retinue  of  counsellors  and  familiars. 
On  May  10th  they  arrivcil  at  Valencia  and,  on  Sunday  the  14th, 
the  bishop  in  a  sermon  ordereil  the  publication  of  the  royal  cedula, 
with  an  edict  granting  thirty  days  within  which  apostates  couJd 
return  with  se?curity  for  life  and  property,  after  which  tliey  would 
forfeit  both.^  It  could  scarce  have  been  intended  to  execute  this 
atrocious  threat,  anrl  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  ma<le  to  do 
BO.  The  apostates  were  not  easily  distinguishable  among  their 
unbaptiaed  bretliren,  among  whom  they  constituted  perhaps  ten 
per  cent.,  but  the  eomnussioners  endeavored  to  identify  them, 
travelling  through  the  land,  making  out  lists,  and  eonfa-ming  all 
whom  they  couhl  iliscover,  as  a  preliminary  to  prosecuting  the 
backsliders.'  Their  numbers  suggested  moderation,  for  which 
papal  authority  was  requisite*.  It  was  obtained,  for  a  brief  of 
Clement  VII,  June  16,  1525,  recites  that  ChaHes  had  applierl  to 
him  for  a  remedy;  the  multitude  of  delinquents  called  for  gentle- 
ness and  clemency,  wherefore  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  with  a 


*  Sandoval,  Lib.   xiii,  §   xxviii. — Sayas,  Ailales  de  Aragon,    cap,  cxxvii. — 
DanviU  y  CoUado,  Expulsion,  pp.  00-1. 

'  Sandoval,  Sayu**,  foe.  cit. — Blcda,  Cttrf'iTiicii,  p,  047. 

*  Konspca,  Gnisto  Scacdainento,  p.  11  (Roma,  16U). — Bledo,  foe.  cU, — £juad« 
Dpfrnsio  Fidei,  p.  123. 
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benignant  asperity;  those  who  should  return  to  the  light  of  truth, 
publicly  abjure  their  errors  and  swear  never  to  relapse,  could  be 
absolved  without  incurring  the  customary  infamy  and  disabilities/ 

Tln'eats  and  pn»niises  availed  litlic.  The  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
Moriscos,  who  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Agernianados, 
did  not  wait  to  experience  th(-  benignant  asperity  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  took  refuge  in  the  Sierra  de  Berniaj  and  the  nobles,  so 
far  from  attempting  to  dislodge  them,  favored  them,  in  hopes 
that  their  resistance  might  lead  Charles  to  abandon  his  purpose. 
He  hati  been  moved  to  indignation  cm  hearing  that  the  magistrates 
of  Valencia  hatl  begged  the  commission  not  to  ill-treat  the  Alfa- 
quies,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  land  depended  on  the  Moors,  and 
he  now  rebuked  the  nobles,  ordering  them  to  go  to  their  estates 
and  teach  their  vassals  to  be  good  Christians.  Preparations  at 
length  were  made  to  attack  the  refugees  of  Bemia,  who  had  held 
out  from  April  until  August;  tlicy  surrendered  under  promise 
of  immunity  and  were  taken  to  Murla  where  they  were  absolved 
and  kindly  treated.^ 

The  commission,  wearied  with  its  fruitless  labors,  was  about  to 
abandon  the  field,  when  it  received  a  letter  from  Charles,  stating 
that,  as  God  had  granted  him  the  victory  nf  Pavia,  he  could 
evince  his  gratitude  in  no  way  more  effective  than  by  compelling 
all  the  infidels  in  his  dominions  to  submit  to  baptism;  they  were 
therefore  ordered  to  remain  and  to  undertake  this  new  conversion, 
in  conjunction  with  a  fresh  colleague,  Fray  Calcena,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Tortosa.*  We  have  seen  that,  in  preparation  for  this, 
he  had,  near  the  end  of  152M  or  in  the  early  part  of  1524,  applied 
to  Clement  VII  to  absolve  him  from  the  oath  taken  in  1518  not 
to  expel  or  make  forced  conversions,  and  Clement  is  said  to  have 
at  first  refused  the  request,  declaring  it  to  be  scandalous.*  The 
persistence  of  the  ambassador,  t!ie  Duke  of  Sesa,  however  pre- 
vailed over  Clement's  scruples  and  the  brief  was  issued,  May  \2, 
1524,  though  for  a  time  it  was  kept  secret. 

It  commenced  by  reciting  the  papal  grief  on  learning  that,  in 


1  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  926,  fol.  47.— Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Saat 
Lib.  II,  fol.  58. 

'  Sandoval,  loe.  ciC.— Sayas,  toe,  cit. — DonviU  y  CoUado,  pp.  92-3.—] 
I.  141. 

■  Say  as,  Ute,  cU. 

*  Llorcnte,  Afiales,  n,  287. 
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Valencia^  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  Charles  had  many  Mooriah 
subjects,  with  whom  the  faithful  could  not  hold  intercourse  without 
danger^  and  who  Hcrvcil  as  spies  for  their  brethren  in  Africa.  He 
was  therefore  exhorted  to  order  the  inquisitors  to  preach  to  (hem 
and,  in  case  of  obatinacy,  he  was  to  designate  a  term  after  which 
they  should  be  expelled,  under  pain  of  perpetual  slavery,  to  lie 
rigorously  enforced.  The  tithe.s,  wliich  they  had  never  paid,  should 
in  future  accrue  to  their  lords,  in  recompense  for  the  damage  caused 
by  the  expulsion,  under  conthtion  that  the  lords  should  supply 
the  churches  with  what  was  requisite  for  ih^ine  senice,  while 
the  revenues  of  the  mosques  should  provide  endowments  for  bene- 
fices. The  fateful  brief  conclutlcd  by  formally  releasing  Charles 
from  his  oath  of  1518,  absolving  him  from  all  penalties  and  cen- 
sures for  [lerjury,  and  granting  him  whatever  dispensation  was 
necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  the  foregoing,  and  it  further 
conferretl  on  the  in([uisilors  ample  faculties  to  suppress  opposition, 
notwithstanding  all  apostolical  constitutions  and  all  laws  of  the 
land.* 

Charles  was  thus  set  free  to  work  his  will,  in  despite  of  oaths 
and  of  laws.  Yet  for  eighteen  months  he  held  the  brief  without 
using  it,  waiting  perhaps  for  the  stltlenient  of  the  question  of 
baptism  and  for  the  agitation  in  Valencia  to  subside.  At  length, 
on  September  13,  1525,  he  addressed  letters  to  the  nobles,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  irrevofable  resolve  not  to  allow  a  Moor  or  an 
infidel  to  dwell  in  liis  dominions  except  as  a  slave;  he  recognized 
that  expulsion  would  affect  their  interests,  and  consequently 
he  urged  them  to  go  to  their  estates  and  co-operate  with  the  com- 
missioners in  procuring  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  their 
vassals.  Acconipanying  this  was  a  brief  letter  to  the  Moors, 
informing  them  of  the  determination  to  whicli  he  liad  boon  inspired 
by  Almighty  God  that  His  law  should  prevail  throughout  the 
land,  and  of  his  desire  for  their  salvation,  wherefore  he  exhorted 
and  cnmmandei!  them  to  submit  to  baptism:  if  they  did  so,  they 
should  have  the  Uberties  of  Christians  and  good  treatment;  if  they 
refused,  he  would  fmd  other  means.  The  next,  day  a  proclama- 
tion was  addressed  to  the  Moors,  emphatically  repeating  these 
threat-s  and  promises,  and  forbidding  any  interference  with  con- 
version or  insults  to  converts,  under  penalty  of  five  thousand 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  927,  foL  285, — Bleds  Defensio  Fidei,  pp. 
465-66. 
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florins  and  the  royal  wrath.  The  same  day  a  letter  to  Queen 
Germaine  tacitly  admitted  the  futility  of  depriving  the  Moriscoe  of 
their  religion  without  jirovidhig  a  substitute.  He  had  learned, 
.  he  said,  that  in  many  villages  of  the  converts  there  were  no  priests 
to  give  instruetton  or  to  celebrate  mass,  and  he  ordered  her  to 
see  that  they  were  instructed  and  ministered  to,  thriftily  adding 
that,  in  lan(_Is  of  royal  jurisiliclion,  care  mm^t  be  taken  to  reserve 
the  patronage  of  the  new  churches  to  the  crown.' 

The  commissionerSj  armed  with  full  jiowers  as  intiuisitors,  lost 
no  time  in  announcing  to  the  Moors  the  irrevocable  resolve  of 
the  emperor,  with  a  term  of  grace  of  eight  tlays,  after  which  they 
would  execute  the  decrees.  The  frightened  aljamas  deputed 
twelve  alfaqufes  to  suj)plicate  of  Cliarlcs  ttic  revocation  of  the 
edict.  Queen  Germaine  granted  them  a  safe-conduct,  and  they 
were  received  at  court,  cHrrying  with  them  fifty  thousand  ducats 
to  propitiate  persons  of  importance  and,  although  at  the  moment 
they  accompliaheti  nothing,  eventually,  as  we  shall  see,  they 
secured  a  Concordia  whicli,  as  usual,  was  granted  only  to  be 
violated.' 

Meanwhile,  on  November  3d,  Charles  enclosed  the  papal  brief 
to  the  inquisitors,  with  inslnu-tions  to  enforce  it  witiiout  lielay. 
At  the  same  time  he  notified  the  authorities,  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical, that  it  invahdatetl  all  the  fueros,  privileges  and  consti- 
tutions to  which  he  had  sworn;  that  he  had  instructed  the  Inqui- 
sition to  enforce  it,  and  that  the  local  magistrates,  under  pain  of 
ten  thousand  florins,  must  execute  whatever  the  iiujuisitors  might 
decree.'*  Having  thus  made  the  Moors  untlerstand  the  fate  in 
store  for  them,  on  November  25th  he  issued  a  general  decree  of 
expulsion.  All  those  of  Valencia  were  to  be  out  of  Spain  by 
December  3lst,  and  those  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  by  January 
31,  1526.  As  in  1502,  there  was  no  exemption  j>romised  for  con- 
version, but  similarly  the  obstacles  throwTi  in  the  way  of  expa- 
triation showed  the  real  intent  of  the  edict.  The  Valencians  were 
ordered  to  register  and  obtain  passports  at  Sicteaguas,  on  the 
Cuenca  frontier,  and  then  plod  their  weary  way  to  Corufia,  where 
they  were  to  embark,  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  slavery,  wliile 


t 


*  DtunHla  y  Collado,  pp.  94-8. — FcrmLndcz  y  GonzjUez,  p.  443. — Sayas,  cap. 
cxxvii. 
'  Sayaa,  loc.  rt/.^Diinviln,  pp.  97 -S. 
"  Archivo  de  Siinancas,  liiq.,  Lib.  927,  fol,  285.— Borouul.  I,  403. 
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the  nobles  were  threatened  T^ith  a  fine  of  dvc  tlioupan<l  ducats 
for  each  one  whom  they  might  retain.  At  the  saiiK^  tinu^  was 
}HibUshed  a  papal  brief  ordering^  mider  pain  of  oxeoinnuuneation, 
all  Christians  to  aid  in  enforeing  th*'  imperial  decrees,  and  all 
Moors  to  listen  without  replying  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gosijel. 
Still  another  edict,  which  ordered  that  all  Moors  nmnt  be  Laptixed 
by  December  Sth,  or  be  prepared  to  leave  the  country,  showed 
by  im[>lication  that  conversion  would  relieve  from  exile.  Then 
the  IiKjuisition  gave  notice  that  it  was  prepared  to  act,  and  it 
published  tremendoas  censures,  with  a  penalty  of  a  thousand 
floiiiiM,  against  all  failing  to  aid  it  against  those  who  obstinately 
resisted  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel  and  the  benignant  plans  of 
the  emperor.^ 

When  the  alfacjufes  reported  the  failure  of  their  mission,  the 
grea.t  bulk  of  the  Valencian  Moors  submitted  to  baptism.  Fray 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  who  was  foremost  in  the  work,  boasts  that 
lu^  baptized  twenty  thousand  families,  but  l\\i^  Moriscos  subse- 
quently asserted  that  this  wholesale  conversion  was  accomplished 
by  corraling  them  in  pens  and  scattering  water  ovt^r  them,  when 
some  would  seek  to  hide  themselves  and  others  would  shout  '^No 
water  has  touched  nie!"  They  endured  it,  they  said,  because 
their  alfaqufes  assured  them  that  deceit  was  permissible,  ami  that 
they  need  not  believe  the  religion  which  they  were  compelled  to 
profess.'     Many  hid  themselves;  some  took  refuge  in  Benaguacil 

*  Sayns.  cap.  cxxvii. — TJorrnte,  Aftales.  TT,  200.— Danviln,  p.  00. 

Hctronal  iis!*orts  (I,  157)  tlmt  th*?  greater  part  of  the  Valrnciuii  Monrn  fuibarkfd 
at  Conififl,  while  large  numbers,  from  the  rent  of  Spain,  went  to  France  by  way 
of  Biscay,  but  ho  cites  no  authority  and  the  documents  and  contenipturarj' 
writers  are  gjlent  as  to  any  such  exndus,  whik;  statistics  jinrl  thn  cnurHe  of  events 
shuw  that,  except  those  who  escaped  to  Barbarj',  practically  the  whole  Moorish 
p*ipLi!ation  was  retiuncd. 

'  ( lue  vara,  Epistolas  familiarcs,  p.  543. — Archive  de  SimancuM^  Inq.  dc  Valencia, 
I/'g.  205,  fob  3. 

Weda  (Defenwo  Fidei,  p.  125)  says  that  Guevara  exaggerates  and  that  in  1573 
there  were  in  \'alencia  0!ily  19,S<)1  Morisco  faniiliej*. 

It  is  not  easy  to  dctermme  the  Mnriseo  pop\ilation  of  Valencia.  A  detailed 
list  of  the  whole  kingdom,  dated  b520  (but  which  Padre  Boroiiat  tliinks  was 
corrected  up  to  1550)  gives  a  total  of  .52,asn  hearths  of  did  Hiristiuns  and  31,815 
of  New  Oirisiians.  In  15S2  Ximenez  de  Heinosso.  Vah-neian  Tnqiiii?itor,  esti- 
mated the  Moriscn  population  at  from  19,0(K>  to  2i|>,nO*1  familio:*.  About  1001, 
I'eliciano  de  Kipieroa.  Bishop  of  Segorl>e.  assimu'd  tliat  there  were  ItiO  Morisco 
settlements,  comprising  28,000  hearths  and  12(),(HKJ  souls  in  all. — ik>ronat,  T, 
42SM2,  506;  II,  431. 
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which  surrendered,  March  27th,  after  a  five  weeks'  siege,  but  the 
Sierra  de  Espadan  was  the  scene  of  a  more  formitiable  revolt, 
which  was  not  subdued  until  Reptember  19th,  with  Ci>nsiderable 
slaughter.  Others  again  betook  theni.selves  to  tho  Sierra  de  Bernia, 
to  Guadalete  and  Confridas,  but  these  mostly  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  Africa.  Tlius  was  Valencia  converted  and  pacified;  the 
Moriscos,  we  as  may  now  call  them,  were  disarmed,  the  pulpits  of 
their  alfaqufes  were  torn  down,  their  Korans  were  burnt,  and 
orders  were  given  to  instruct  them  competently  in  the  faith — 
orders,  as  we  shall  see,  perpetually  reissued  and  never  executed/ 
In  Aragon,  before  the  edicts,  premonitions  of  the  future  had 
arnused  much  agitation.  The  Moors  ceaseil  to  hibnr  in  the  fields 
and  shops,  causing  great  anxiety  as  to  impending  famine.  Tlie 
Diputados  were  called  upon  to  act  and,  wliiU;  preparing  to  send 
envoys  to  Charles,  they  gave  to  the  Count  of  Ribagorza,  who 
chanced  to  be  at  the  court.,  a  memorial  addressed  to  him.  This 
appealed  to  the  solemn  oaths  taken  by  him  and  Ferdinand;  it 
represented  that  the  whole  indastry  and  prosperity  of  the  land 
rested  upon  the  Moors,  who  raised  the  harvests  and  protluced  the 
manufactures,  while  the  incomes  of  churches  and  convents,  of 
benefices  and  the  gentry,  of  ividows  and  orphans,  were  derived 
from  their  censor  or  loans.  They  were  practically  the  slaves  of 
their  feuilal  lords,  to  whom  they  were  obedient,  and  they  had 
never  been  known  to  pervert^  a  Christian  or  cause  scandal;  they 
hved  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  so  that  they  could  hold  no  inter- 
course with  Barbary,  and  the  law  pimished  by  enslavement  all 
attempts  to  leave  the  kingdom;  their  exjnilsion  woiihl  cause  ruin 
while,  if  converted,  they  would  be  enfranchised  and  enabled  to  go 
abroad.  As  they  had  ceased  to  sow  their  lands,  inunediate  relief 
of  their  fears  was  necessary  to  avert  a  famine.  Ribagorza's 
influence  procured  a  brief  ilelay,  but  Charles's  practiral  reply  was 
a  proclamation,  pubhshed  in  Saragossa  December  22d,  forbidding 
any  Moor  to  leave  the  kingdom,  prohil)iting  all  |uirrhases  of 
property  from  them,  closing  their  mostiues  and  aboUshing  their 
public  shambles,*  This  increased  the  alarm,  and  risings  occurred 
in  some  places,  followed  by  others  after  the  publication  of  the 
edict  of  expulsion,  but  tliey  were  not  serious.     The  date  of  expul- 


'  Sandoval,  Lib.  xin,  §  xxix. — Dormer,  Lib.  u,  cap.  viii,  ix. — Bleda,  Cor6nioa, 
p.  W9. 
'  Sayas,  cap.  cxxx. — Donner,  Lib.  u,  cap.  i. 
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sion  was  postponed  until  March  15,  1526,  and,  as  it  approached, 
there  were  other  risings,  but  they  were  readily  suppressed;  the 
Moors  were  disarnieii  and,  as  a  wliolej  they  subniittetl  to  bapCisni.' 

Tlie  whole  Morisco  population  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Inquisition,  but  every  consideration,  both  of  [)oli("y  and  of  charity, 
dictated  a  tolerant  exercise  of  power,  until  they  could  be  instructed 
and  won  over  to  their  new  faitlu  This  the  Suprenia  recognized 
by  ordering  that  they  should  be  treated  with  great  motleration.^ 
Possibly  this  may  explain  the  absence  of  trials  for  heresy  by  the 
Valencia  tribimal  in  1525  and  1527,  but,  in  the  interniediate  and 
subsequent  years,  there  is  no  abatement  in  its  activity,  which  was 
not  only  in  disobedience  of  the  commands  of  the  Suprenia,  but 
a  direct  violation  of  the  Concordia,  agreed  to  January  6,  1526, 
although  not  published  until  1528. 

Tiiis  Concordia  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  alfaqufes 
sent  to  the  court  in  1525.  It  was  granted  with  the  consent  of 
LKjiiisit-or-general  Manrique;  it  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  Charles 
in  the  Cortes  of  Monzon,  in  1528,  when  it  was  declared  to  compre- 
hend all  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  but  when  it  was 
published  by  the  Bayle-general  of  Valencia,  under  orders  from 
Charles,  Manrique  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Its  main  provi- 
sions are  worth  reciting  if  only  to  show  the  questions  arising  and  as 
an  instance  of  the  faithlessness  habitually  shown  to  the  Moriscos, 
for  scarce  one  of  the  articles  favorable  to  them  was  observed. 

It  set  forth  that  the  new  converts  could  not  at  once  abandon  the 
Moorish  ceremonies,  which  they  observed  rather  through  habit 
than  with  itdention,  an<l  that  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition  woulil 
be  their  total  destruction^  wherefore  the  Inrjuisition  should  not 
proceed  against  them  for  forty  years,  as  had  been  granted  to  the 
Moors  of  Granada.  As  for  their  garments,  they  might  wear  out 
those  existing,  but  new  ones  must  be  made  in  the  Christian  fashion. 
As  moat  of  the  men  and  all  the  women  could  speak  only  Arabic, 
they  couhl  !ise  it  for  ten  years^  during  which  time  they  must  learti 
Castilian  or  Valencian,  New  cemeteries  were  to  be  consecrated 
for  them,  near  the  mosques  now  converted  into  churches.  Dis- 
pensations were  to  ])e  granted  hy  the  legate  or  the  pope  for  all 
existing  marriages  and  betrothals  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
but  future  ones  must  conform  to  the  canons.    To  the  request  that 

*  Saiidoval,  Lib.  xin,  \  xxviii, — Dormer,  loc.  rU. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  108. 
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their  arms  should  be  restored  to  them,  the  answer  was  that  they 
should  be  treated  Uke  other  Christians.  To  the  argunicut  that 
they  could  not  pay  the  old  tributes  and  imposts,  if  they  were 
forbidtlen  to  w(jrk  on  feast-days,  nor  was  it  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  prevented  from  changing  domicile,  the  equivocal  reply 
was  that  they  should  be  treated  Like  other  Christians,  but  without 
prejudice  to  tliird  partit's.  There  was  also  permission  to  continue 
as  corporations  the  oUl  Morerias  in  royal  territory.  All  tliis  Qiarles 
guaranteed  for  himself  and  for  Prince  Philip,  and  ordered  its  strict 
observance  by  all  olRciai.s,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  under 
pain  of  the  royal  wrath  and  a  fine  of  three  thousand  tlucats/ 

The  Imjuisition,  however,  was  a  law  unto  itself  and  was  boimd 
by  no  compacts.  In  a  few  montlis  after  the  proriuilgation  of 
the  Concorilia,  the  Suprema  published  everywhere  a  declaration 
that  it  referred  only  to  trivial  customs  and  tlid  not  condf>ne  the 
use  of  Moorish  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that  those  who  performed 
them  or  laps<>d  from  the  faith  were  to  be  duly  j^rosecuted,  to  all 
of  which  it  stated  that  the  emperor  acceded.^  "\\*hen,  therefore, 
the  Aragonese  nobles,  in  1529,  presenteii  remonstrances  to  Giarles 
and  to  Manrique,  the  latter  replied  that  it  was  their  salvation  and 
not  their  injury  that  was  sought,  and  that  he  hoped  that  God 
might  lay  his  hands  ui>i>n  them,  so  that  all  would  eventuate  well.' 
The  hand  of  God,  as  laid  upon  them  throup:h  tiie  Inquisition,  was 
not  merciful  for,  in  1531,  tlie  Valencia  tribunal  had  fifty-eight 
trials  for  heresy,  with  some  thirty-seven  burnings  in  person,  most 
of  whom  presumably  were  Moriscos.  Saragossa  was  somewhat 
mililer  for,  in  1530,  it  reported  that  in  the  last  auto  it  had  recon- 
ciled a  number  of  Moriscos,  commuting  confiscation  and  prison 
into  fines  and,  in  some  cases,  to  scourging;  that  the  fines  had  been 
assigned  to  a  cleric  who  should  instruct  the  penitents,  but  the 
receiver  had  refused  to  surremler  the  money,  whereupon  the 
Suprema  suggested  a  separate  collection  of  fines  and  their  payment 
to  instructors.*  Thus  the  Inciuisition  went  imperturba!>ly  on  its 
way  and,  when  the  Cortes  of  the  three  kingd<mis  cumplaineil  (hat 
it  was  notorious  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  instruct  the 
Moriscos,  or  to  provide  churches  for  them,  and  that  it  was  a  great 


»  Boronat,  I,  423-8. 

»  Ibidem,  I,  102-5. 
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abuse  to  prosecute  them  as  heretics,  CartliBal  Manriqut;  unct- 
uoasly  replied  that  they  had  been  treated  with  all  moderation  and 
benignity  and  that,  for  the  future,  provision  ^vould  l>c  niiide,  with 
tlie  assent  of  the  emperor,  as  best  comported  with  the  service  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls.' 

Even  more  defiantly  self-willed  was  the  conduct  of  the  Inqui- 
sition with  regard  to  confiscations.  We  have  seen  that  these  were 
the  property  of  the  crown  and  that,  when  the  Inquisition  was 
allowed  to  retaiji  the  i)ro(^eeds,  it  was  a  concession  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Yet  it  slindily  set  aside  tlio  laws  of 
the  land  and  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  and  persisted  in  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  its  penitents.  The  earliest  fuero  of 
Valencia,  granted  by  Jaime  1  after  the  conquest,  provided  that,  in 
capital  cases  of  heresy  and  treason,  allodial  lands  and  personal 
property  shouhl  accrue  to  the  king,  while  feutlal  lands  and  those 
held  under  rent-charge  or  other  service,  should  revert  to  the  lord. 
The  new  Inquisition  disregarded  this  and,  in  1488,  the  Cortes  of 
Orihuela  demanded  its  oliservance,  to  which  Ferdinand  assented. 
Still  the  Inquisition  persisted  and  he  agreed  to  the  demands  of 
the  TOilea  of  1510,  that  he  should  compound  for  all  lands  thus 
illegally  obtained.  T\m  was  equally  fruitless  and,  in  1533,  the 
C6rtes  of  Monznn  repeated  the  complaint;  it  was  the  lords  and 
churches  that  suffered  by  the  confiscations  inflicted  on  their  vassals, 
and  some  compromise  shoiiM  he  reached  as  to  past  infractions  of 
the  fuero.  To  this  the  answer  was  equivocal ;  there  was  no  con- 
fiscation and,  please  God,  with  the  efforta  on  foot  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  convert.s,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it  in  the 
future  but,  if  there  should  be,  provision  would  be  made  to  protect 
the  lords,  and  meanwhile  a  commission  could  decide  as  to  what 
would  he  juRt  for  the  past.' 

Charles,  in  fact,  the  next  year,  at  Saragossa,  issued  a  pragmd- 
tica  ordering  that,  when  the  new  converts  incurred  confiscation, 
the  property  should  be  made  over  to  the  legal  Catholic  heirs, 
without  prejudice  to  Uie  lords  of  the  delinquents.  The  Inquisition, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion;  it  obeyed  the  law  in  the  letter 
but  not  in  the  spirit,  for,  in  1547,  the  Cartes  complained  to  the 
inquisitor-general  that,  in  lieu  of  confiscation,  the  Saragossa  tri- 


'  Archivo  de  Simancus,  Putronato  Real,  Inq.,  Leg.  tinico,  fol.  38,  39, 
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bun^l  imposed  fines  greater  than  the  wealth  of  the  penitents  who, 
to  meet  them,  were  obliged  to  sell  all  their  property  and  impoverish 
their  kindred.  To  this  the  contemptuous  answf-r  was  returned 
that  if  any  one  was  aggiieved  be  could  apply  to  the  inquisitors  or 
to  the  Suprema/ 

In  Valencia  the  contest  was  more  prolonged.  The  C6rtes  of 
1537  reiterated  tlie  old  complaints  and  asked  Charles  to  order  the 
tribunals  to  obey  the  law,  which  he  promised  to  do.  The  Suprema 
rejoined,  in  a  consulta,  that  confiscation  was  the  most  efficient 
penalty  for  the  suppression  of  heres}';  the  culprit  could  escape 
burning  by  reconciliation  and,  without  confiscation,  heresy  would 
l>e  unpunished.  The  Inquisition  accordingly  wont  on  confiscat- 
ing and,  in  1542,  under  urgent  con^plaints  by  the  Cortes,  Charles 
assented  to  a  law  that  the  dominium  uiUe  of  the  culprit  should 
revert  to  the  dominium  directum  of  the  lord  and  that  the  royal 
officials,  under  pain  of  a  thousand  florins,  should  put  the  lord  in 
possession.  The  pope  seems  to  have  been  appealed  to,  to  make 
the  Infjuisition  obey,  for  in  a  brief  of  August  2,  1546,  which  vir- 
tually suspended  it,  he  decreed  that  for  ten  years,  and  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Holy  See,  there  should  be  neither  fines  nor  confis- 
cation in  the  case  of  Moriscos.' 

Royal  and  papal  utterances  were  alike  in  vain.  In  1547,  the 
C6rte8  renewed  the  complaint  of  the  persistence  of  the  Inquisation 
and  intrnducf'd  tha  new  feature  of  asking  that  the  inquisitor- 
general  should  join  in  signing  the  fuero,  thus  recognizing  him 
as  an  independent  power  in  the  state.  Prince  Philip  promised 
to  obtain  his  signature,  but  it  was  not  done.  Again  in  1552  and 
1564  the  same  comedy  was  acted,  but  Philip's  promise  in  the 
latter  year  was  neutralized  by  specific  instructions  of  the  Suprema, 
to  the  Valencia  tribunal,  to  confiscate  Morisco  property,  without 
regarding  wliat  the  people  might  say  about  having  a  privilege 
against  confiscation." 

At  length  a  compromise  was  reached.  In  1537  th(»  Cartes  had 
suggested  a  payment  to  the  Inquisition  of  four  hundred  ducats 


'  Archivo  do  Simannafl,  Tnq.,  Lib.  939,  fol.  Jl;  Lib.  022,  fol.  15. 

'  njidoni,  Inquiaicion,  Lib.  78,  fol.  102;  Patroimto  Real,  Inq.,  I-t'g- linico,  fol. 
37,  38.— Col.  dc  Documentoa,  XVIII,  114, 116.— Eubrio  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago, 
Lib.  lu.  fol.  33. 
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per  annum  in  return  for  Morisco  impunity  from  pecuniary  penance, 
but  the  Suprema  had  refused  the  proposition  as  inadequate  and  as 
a  disser\'ice  to  God.*  In  1571,  negotiations  were  renewedj  result- 
ing in  a  royal  c(:dula  of  October  12th,  reciting  that  Inquisitor- 
general  Eispinosa  had  condescended  to  grant  to  the  Morisros  of 
\'alenc!a  the  articles?  presented  by  them.  These  provided  that, 
in  consitleration  of  an  annual  payment  of  fifty  tliousand  sueldos, 
or  twenty-five  hiuidred  ducats,  to  the  tribunal,  the  property  of 
those  contributing  (o  it  should  be  exempt  from  confiscation. 
"Warning,  moreover,  was  taken  from  the  experience  of  Aiagon, 
and  fines  were  limited  to  ten  ducats,  but  the  al jamas  of  the  culprits 
wen^  responsible  for  their  pajTnent.  It  rested  with  the  aljamas 
whether  or  not  to  come  into  tlie  arrangement,  but  so  many  of  them 
did  so  that  tlienceforth  it  was  spoken  of  commonly  as  in  force 
throughout  Valencia.^ 

This  suited  the  Inquisition  as  assuring  it  a  settled  income;  it 
relieved  the  Moriscos  from  the  ever-present  dread  of  pauperism 
and  the  miseri(\s  of  sequestration,  and  it  gratified  the  nobles  and 
churches  by  securing  them  from  the  alienation  of  their  lands  and 
the  impoverishment  of  their  vassals.  To  the  rigid  churchman, 
however,  it  was  a  compact  with  evil  and  an  encouragement  of 
heresy.  Archbisliop  Ribera  of  Valencia  ]>roteste<l  against  it,  and 
Bishop  Pi^rez  of  Segorbe,  in  ITiOS,  advocatetl  its  revocation,  but 
Philip  II  resolved  that  it  should  continue  during  the  period  agreed 
upon  for  tlie  instruction  of  the  Moriscos.* 

The  tribunal  naturally  took  care  to  increase  its  assured  income 
by  exploiting  to  the  fullest  its  remaining  power  of  inflicting  fines, 
and  it  did  so  with  little  regard  to  the  limitation.  In  1595,  the 
aljamas  comphiined  tif  these  infractions/  That  such  complaint 
continued  to  be  justified  would  appear  from  the  auto  de  fe  of 
January  7,  1607,  alluded  to  above  (Vol.  TT,  p.  395)  where  there 
were  twenty  fines  of  ten  ducats  each  on  Moriscos,  of  whom  only 
eight  were  reconciled,  besides  other  fines,  one  of  twenty,  one  of 
thirty  and  one  of  fifty. 


^  Archn'o  dp  Simancafl,  Inq.,  T.ib.  922,  fol.  15, 
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The  table  in  the  Appendix  abows  that,  whole  the  activity  of  the 
IncjuiflitioD  seemed  to  diminifh  somewhat  after  the  Concordia, 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  it  tncreaaed  greatly,  there  being 
two  hundred  and  mnety-ODe  eases  in  1501  and  a  hnndred  and 
seventeen  in  1592.  The  record  funushing  these  %ures  ends  with 
1592  ami  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  work  b  the  years 
which  immediately  follow,  but  the  rigor  of  persecution  continued. 
In  the  auto  of  September  o,  1604,  there  were  twenty-eight  abjura- 
tions de  levif  forty-nine  de  tthementi,  eight  reconciliations  and  two 
relaxations — all  Moriscoe,  except  a  Frenchman  penanced  for 
blasphemy.  In  that  of  January  7,  1607,  there  appeared  thirty- 
three  Moriscos,  of  whom  one  was  relaxed,  besides  six  whose  cases 
were  suspended,  and  in  the  trials  tortiu^  was  employed  fifte«& 
times.'  The  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  cases  can  be  accounted 
for  by  evidence  occasionally  enabling  the  tribunal  to  make  a 
raid  on  some  Morisco  village  when,  as  they  were  all  Moors  at 
hearty  the  whole  community  would  be  gathered  in.  Thus,  in  1589 
and  1590  the  little  Hettlenient  of  Mislata.  near  Valencia,  furnished 
a  hundred  cases  and  we  are  told  that  in  the  town  of  Carlet  there 
were  two  hundretl  and  forty  households  that  observed  the  fast  of 
Ilamarlan.' 

I  n  fact,  as  the  Moorish  faith  of  the  Moriscos  was  notorious,  the 
whole  population  was  at  the  mercy  c4  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
comparative  moderation  shown  by  the  records  may  perhajxs  be 
exf)laino<l  by  a  nyston)  of  secret  bribery  or  compositions  whereby 
immunity  was  purchased.  The  posability  of  this  is  suggested 
by  a  case  which  (brows  conHiderable  light  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  in(|uisitorial  power  was  exercised. 

The  family  of  Don  Cosme,  Don  Juan  and  Don  Hernando 
Abenuinir  of  Renaj^uacil  ranked  anioup;  the  first  of  the  old  Moors 
of  Valencia;  the  brothers  were  rich  and  influential;  they  held 
licences  to  bear  arms,  and  Inquisitor  Miranda  hati  appointed  them 
familiars — a  position  which  they  resigned  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duko  of  SoRorlie,  on  whose  lands  they  dwelt,  for  he  said  that  they 
had  no  need  of  such  protection,  as  they  had  only  to  appeal  to  hini 
if  rtpKrieved.  In  May,  15r»7,  during  the  absence  of  Inquisitor 
Miranda,  the  fiscal  presented  to  the  other  inquisitor,  Geronimo 
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Manrique,  a  clamoKa  against  the  brothers.  Their  arrest  was  voted 
but,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  case,  the  Suprenia  was 
consultedj  which  ccmfinucd  tlic  vnic  and,  ou  Jtily  Isi,  Uio  warrants 
were  iissueil.  The  accut-ed  eould  nut  hv  foiuul;  edicts  summoning 
them  were  published  and,  on  January  12,  1568,  Don  Cosme 
presented  himself.  It  is  his  trial  that  has  been  preserved,  but 
presumably  tlie  others  took  the  same  course,  except  Uiat  Don 
Hernando's  name  disappears  towards  the  end,  probably  hi  conse- 
quence of  death. 

At  the  first  audience  Don  Cosme  said  that  he  presumed  he  had 
been  baptized  when  a  child,  yet  he  did  not  consider  himself  a 
Christian  but  a  Moor;  he  had  through  life  performed  Moorish 
rites  and  had  gone  to  confession  only  to  conforni  with  the  edicts, 
but  in  future  he  desired  to  be  a  Christian  and  to  do  whatever  the 
inquisitors  might  require.  He  offere^d  no  defence  in  the  various 
stages  of  liis  tnal,  but  on  July  ISth,  in  consequence  of  the  crt>w<]ed 
condition  of  the  secret  prison,  he  was  g;iven  the  city  as  a  prison  on 
furnishing  security  in  two  thousand  ducats. 

Notwithstanding  this  he  visited  Madrid  where,  for  seven  thou- 
sand ducats,  he  purchased  for  himself  and  his  brothers  a  pardon 
from  the  king,  the  inquisittjr-gcneral  and  the  Suprema,  and  he 
also  exorcised  important  influence  in  securing  the  Concordia  of 
1571,  His  stay  in  the  capital  was  prolonged  when,  after  an  inter- 
val of  nearly  three  years,  the  trihuiial  suddenly  revived  his  case. 
May  26,  1571  and,  on  June  6th,  it  sunmioned  his  bondsmen  to 
produce  him  within  nine  days,  a  term  extended  to  twelve  days 
on  their  protesting  that  it  was  notorious  that  he  was  in  Madritl, 
on  business  witb  the  8nprenui.  This  action  brought  from  the 
Suprema  a  curt  letter  stating  that  Don  Cosme  complained  that, 
after  compounding  his  case,  it  hud  been  revivetl,  and  ordering  the 
tribunal  to  drop  the  matter  and  explain  its  motives.  This  it  did 
and  received  from  the  Suprema  a  second  order  to  do  nothing,  but 
to  send  the  papers  and  await  instructions.  Subsequently  Don 
Cosme  returned  to  \^alencia  and  exhibited  certificates  of  tl^e  par- 
dons for  himself  and  his  brothers  to  Juan  de  Rojas,  then  in- 
quisitor, who  tohl  him  to  go  mhornhnena^  for  they  were  pardoned 
and  the  Inquisition  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  thoni. 

Six  years  passed  away  when  suddenly,  without  further  evidence 
being  sought  for,  on  September  3,  1577,  the  Suprema  relunie<! 
to  the  tribunal  the  i)apers  in  the  cases  of  Don  Cosme  and  Don 
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Juan,  and  ordered  it  to  summon  them^  examine  them,  vote  on 
them  and  report  to  the  Suprema  for  its  decision.  Don  Cosme 
by  that  time  seems  to  have  been  impoverished,  and  was  supporting 
himself  by  farming  the  reveimes  at  Genoves;  after  some  delay 
he  was  brought  to  the  prison,  December  24th  and  his  trial  was 
resunied.  At  fir.st  lie  refused  to  be  cxamineilr  alleging  bis  pardorij 
but  it  was  elaborately  explaineil  to  him  that  it  was  not  intended  tc 
interfere  with  it  but  to  rentier  it  oiierative,  for  wliicli  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  abjure  his  errors  ami  be  reconeiled,  to  which  ead 
he  must  make  full  eoufession  as  to  liimself  and  his  accomplices; 
if  he  refused,  it  would  show  that  he  desired  to  remain  in  his  old 
errors  anfl  under  exeoitimunication.  After  some  fencing,  he  sub- 
mitted and  described  how,  about  the  age  of  twelve,  his  mothei 
had  taught  him  to  perform  the  zala  and  fast  the  Ramadan  and  tc 
believe  in  one  God:  that  Santa  Marfa  was  a  virgin  and  holy,  but 
not  the  Mother  of  God;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  son  of 
God  and  prophet  of  God,  who  had  ever  spoken  truth,  and  it  was 
a  sin  not  to  believe  in  what  he  hati  uttered,  but  that  Mahomet 
was  also  a  prophet  of  God,  whose  utterances  were  to  be  believed; 
he  had  also  been  taught  to  commit  no  murder,  not  to  covet  hia 
neighbor's  daughter  an<l  not  to  bear  false  witness — all  of  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  developing  among  the 
Moriscos  an  intermediate  faith  which  in  time  would  have  become 
Christian  had  opportunity  been  allowed.  Don  Cosme  further 
declared  that,  since  his  first  arrest,  he  had  always  been  a  Christian 
and  <lesired  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  Christ;  he  repeated  all 
the  Christiau  |>rayers  a*';cunitely^  in  botli  Latin  and  Romance, 
and  wished  that  he  had  been  born  among  (christians,  as  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him,  both  in  body  and  in  soul.  This  went  on, 
ufitil  February  21,  157S,  when  he  was  allowed  the  city  as  a  prison, 
under  bail,  and  on  March  261b  he  was  permitted  to  return  home, 
keeping  himself  subject  to  sunmions. 

Tlien  fifteen  months  elapsed,  until  July  17,  1579,  his  ease  was 
voted  upon  in  diacordia,  requiring  its  reference  to  the  Suprema 
which,  October  2d,  ordered  torture  at  discretion  for  Don  Cosme 
and  Don  Juan.  Preliminarj'  audiences,  however,  were  prescribed 
in  onler  that  they  might  discharge  their  consciences  and  satisfy 
the  evidence,  especially  af?  to  accomplices,  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  this  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  par- 
don of  1571.     Under  this  the  trial  was  resumed,  but  the  : 
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ends  before  the  stage  of  torture  was  reached,  and  the  archivist, 
Don  Julio  Melgares  Marin,  who  copied  it,  assunieB  that  the  case 
remained  sa^pended.  Probably  either  the  two  brothers  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  huih  sufhcient  to  satisfy  the  Suprema,  or  they 
were  recognized  as  too  poor  to  be  worth  further  prosecution.' 

From  such  a  case  as  this,  it  can  readily  be  conceiveil  how  effi- 
cient an  instrument  was  the  Intjuisition  in  exciting  and  perpetuating 
among  the  Moriscos  an  abhorrence  of  the  religion  imposed  on 
them  by  force,  and  wearce  known  to  thcni  save  ae  an  excuse  for 
cruelty  and  exaction.  To  some  extent  this  was  recognized  by 
the  governing  powers.  After  the  wise  toleration  had  been  iVn^- 
carded,  which  had  rendered  the  Mud^jarcs  contented  subjects, 
the  apostasy  of  the  neoj>hytes  was  the  source  of  grave  concern  in 
the  spiritual  field,  and  their  known  hostility  was  the  cause  of  even 
greater  disquiet  in  the  sphere  of  statesmanship.  For  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  it  was  the  subject  of  a  constant  series 
of  efforts  and  experiments,  alternating  between  moderation  and 
severity.  With  an  ethcient  and  honest  administration,  something 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  consistent  poUcy,  but  vacilla- 
tion, incompet-ence  and  gnrd  resulted  only  in  increasing  exas- 
peration, Tjie  story  is  long  and  intricate  and  tlie  barest  summary 
must  fiuffice  here  to  intheate  its  leading  features  and  (he  causes  of 
the  failure  to  assimilate  the  races,  on  which  depended  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Sjmin.  W'v  have  seen  t!ie  mistaken  policy 
adopte<l  in  Grana^ia:  in  Valencia  it  was  less  unreasonable  in 
spirit^  Init  faile(i  misrral)ly  in  execution. 

After  the  Oennaula  and  the  etiict  of  1525,  some  futile  attempts 
were  marie  at  missionary  work  among  the  so-called  converts, 
hut  the  situation,  in  152G,  is  correctly  described  by  Navigero, 
the  Venetian  envoy,  who  says  that  there  was  so  little  care  about 
teaching  them,  priestly  gains  being  the  main  object,  that  they 
either  were  as  much  Moors  as  before  or  had  no  religion  of  any  kind.' 
It  was  self-evident  that  to  Christianize  a  large  pofuilation,  scattered 
over  the  land,  for  the  most  part  in  exclusive  communities,  would 
require  a  complete  organization  of  parish  churches  with  schools 
and  all  the  necessary  appliances.  A  basis  for  this  existed  in  the 
property  of  the  mosques,  which  Clement  VTT,  in  1524,  had  ordered 

*  Boronat.  I,  540-69. 

*  Gachard,  Voyagea  des  Souverains  des  Pays-Bas,  I,  208. 
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to  be  converted  into  churcheS;  and  in  the  tithes,  which  were  now 
impOHcd  as  a  fresh  burden  upon  the  converts.  These  were  spoils 
which  all,  who  saw  a  chance  for  gain,  hastened  to  grasp.  To 
recompense  the  lords  far  the  experted  Itjss  of  tribute  from  their 
vassals,  who  were  promised  to  be  treated  in  all  things  like  Chris- 
tians, the  tithes  were  made  over  to  theni,  in  retiu-n  for  which  they 
were  to  provide  the  churches  with  what  was  retjuisitc  for  divine 
service,  while  the  revenues  of  the  mosques  were  expected  to  fur- 
nish foundations  for  benefices,  the  patronage  of  which  was  given 
to  thelords.  For  this,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rcqviisite  papal  author- 
ity was  procured,  but  the  measure  was  attacked  in  innumerable' 
suits,  some  of  which  were  carried  up  to  the  Roman  Ro(a,  with  the 
consequent  interminable  delays.*  In  some  fashion,  two  liuntlred^J 
and  thirteen  mosriues  were  converted  into  cliurches  in  the  arch*^| 
bishaprir  of  Valencia,  fourteen  in  the  see  of  Tortosa,  ten  \n  Segorbe 
and  fourteen  in  Orihuela,  but  the  object  kept  in  view  was  the  reve- 
nues, and  not  the  religious  traimng  of  the  Moriscoa.' 

Nearly  ten  years  passed  away  ^vith  nothing  accomplished. 
A  thorough  reorganization  was  seen  to  be  necessary,  and  pajial 
faculties  were  obtained  empowering  Cardinal  Manrique  to  provide 
persons  to  instruct  the  converts,  to  erect  and  unite  churches,  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  priests,  to  regulate  tithes  and  to  decide  sum- 
marily all  the  suits  that  were  expected  from  arohbishoijs,  bishops, 
chapters,  abbeys,  priests  and  secular  lords,  thus  rendering  him  and 
his  delegates  independent  of  the  bishops  who  tlius  far  had  done 
notliing.'  Under  this,  in  1534,  Manrique  despatched  commis- 
sioners with  detailed  instructions,  inclutling  provisions  to  be  made 
for  a  college  to  be  founded  for  the  ini^truction  of  Morisco  children, 
who  shoulrl  in  turn  instruct  their  parents.*  The  scheme,  however, 
though  well  intended,  was  wrecked  on  the  money-iiuestion  which, 
to  the  end,  proved  an  obstacle  frustrating  ail  intelligent  work  in 
conversion.  The  revenues  of  the  mosques,  the  tithes  and  first- 
fruits  seem  to  disappear — swallowefl  up  by  noble  and  prelate  and, 
although  they  derived  their  incomes  in  great  part  from  the  labor 
of  the  Moriscos,  it  seemed  impossible  to  wring  from  them  what 
was  necessary  to  support,  the  new  establishrnrnt.  In  1544,  St. 
Thomas  of  Vilanova,  then  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  iu"ged  the 

*  Sayaa.  cap.  ex.— Donner.  Ivib.  ii,  cap.  i. 
'  Pativila  y  CoHado,  p.  116.— Rlc<iir  IVfenBio  Kidci,  p.  100. 
■  Bulario  fie  U  OrUeu  de  Santiago.  Lib.  n,  fol.  94,  96,  105. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  77,  fol.  227. 
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emperor  to  place  zealous  and  exemplary  rectors  in  the  Morisco 
villages,  with  ample  imlaries  to  enable  them  to  distribute  alms, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  lum  that  this  was  part  of 
his  duty  and  that  of  the  Church.* 

Manrique's  conmiissioners  established  a  himtlrcd  and  ninety 
rectories,  endowed  with  thi^  be^arly  .stipend  of  thirty  crowns 
a  year.  It  was  impossible  to  find  suitable  priests  for  such  livings, 
and  the  complaint  was  genera!  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
ignorant  and  dei)raved,  creating  repulsion  rather  tlian  attraction 
to  the  religion  which  they  assumed  to  teach.  Many  were  non- 
resitlent  aiul  neglected  their  duties  entirely,  or  found  vicars  at  still 
lower  salaries  to  replace  them.  There  was  no  one  to  inspect  them 
or  keep  them  in  order.  A  pension  of  two  Ihousantl  ducats  a  year 
had  been  levied  on  the  archbishopric  of  \'alencia,  to  maintain  the 
projected  college  for  Moris<tu  youths,  but  t^vo-lhi^(Ls  of  this  was 
diverted  to  the  support  of  the  rectories  anttthc  rest  was  made  up 
from  various  sources,  not  always  adequate,  for  some  holders  of 
benefices  refused  to  pay  the  moderate  assesi^ments  made  on  them.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  one  effort  after  another  wils  made  lo  ri'niedy 
these  deficiencies.  The  indifference  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, or  their  opposition  when  a.sked  fur  fuuds^  paralyzed  every 
plan  devised.  In  15G4,  the  CVnles  of  Monzon  pointed  out  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  instruct  the  converts,  who  were  punished 
for  their  ignorance,  and  they  nmile  some  remedial  j^uggestions. 
Philip  in  response  assembleil  a  jimta  under  the  presidency  of 
Valdes,  the  conclusions  of  which  were  embodied  in  a  royal  c<^dula. 
This  confided  the  instruction  of  the  Moriscos  to  the  bishops  in 
their  several  dioccHeSj  who  were  to  appoint  proper  persons  and 
keep  them  under  supemsion,  treating  the  neophytes  with  the  ut- 
most kindness,  rewanling  the  good  according  to  their  deserts, 
and  appointing  the  more  prominent  among  them  to  familiarships. 
Archbishop  Ayala,  on  his  return  from  X\ns  junta,  called  a  provin- 
cial council,  but  the  bishops  took  no  action  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  c^dula^  contenting  themselves  with  inflicting  heavy 
fines  on  those  wiio  ditl  not  have  their  children  ba]>ti/ed  at  birth 
in  the  best  clothes  that  they  could  afford :  on  alfaquies  who  visited 
the  sick,  and  on  secular  officials  w^ho  neglected  todonniincc  Moorish 
observances.    The  pious  hope  was  expressed  that,  i>y  compelling 

'  Col.  de  Docutnentos,  T.  V.  p.  81. 
»  Ibidem,  T.  V,  pp.  92,  93,  102-7. 
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them  to  attend  mass  on  Ash  Wednesday,  Maundy  Thursday, 
Good  Friday  and  All  Saints,  they  might  be  attracted  to  Christian 
worship,  an<l  theii-  salvation  was  cared  for  by  ordering  them  on  the 
death-bed  to  give  something  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls,  in  default 
of  which  the  heirs  must  at  least  have  tliree  masses  sung  for  them,^^ 
This  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  prelates  conctMved  their  ilutics^ 
towards  those  whom  clerical  pressure  had  made  their  spiritual 
children,  and  to  whom  they  owett  great  part  of  their  revenues. 
Juan  de  Ribera  who,  in  1568,  succeeded  to  the  archblshopnc  of 
Valencia  was  a  man  of  different  stamp.     He  preferred  the  radical 
cure  of  expulsion  but,  so  long  as  the  Moriscos  remained,  he  recog-'^H 
nized  the  duty  of  laboring  for  their  conversion.     In  1575  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  Bishops  of  Tortosa  and  Oriliuela  (Segorbe 
being  vacant),  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  rectorial  stipends  were 
ina(le<iuate,  as  there  were  no  offerings  at  the  altar,  which  led  many 
to  abandon  their  cures^  while  tliose  who  would  accept  the  position 
were  mostly  unfitted,  through  ignorance  and  character.     It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  increase  the  stipends  to  a  hun<lred  crowns. 
The  king  made  a  contribution,  and  a  sum  of  seven  thoiisami 
ducats  per  annum  (or  7350  libras)  was  assessed  on  the  bishops  and 
those  who  enjoyed  the  tithes  of  the  Moriscop.     Ribera's  share 
this  was  thirty-six  hundred  ducats,  levied  on  the  mcome  of 
"table,"  wliich  was  forty  thousand  ducats,  so  that  the  assessment 
was  9  per  cent.      The  rest  fell  upon  ecclesiastics,  except  a  neg- 
ligible amount  to  be  pai<l  by  five  laymen.     A  brief  of  June  16, 
1576,  was  obtained  from  Gregory  XIII  confirming  this  arrange- 
ment, and  Ribera  pimctually  piud  his  portion  into  the  iaida  or 
bank  of  Valencia,  but  the    other  cluu-chmen  were  recalcftranL^j 
The  share  of  his  cathedral  chapter  was  eight  hundred  libras  t^M 
year,  which  it  not  only  refused  tn  pay  but  organized  a  league  to" 
contest  the  whole  meiisure;  the  procra^sfinating  resources  of  liti- 
gation were  Hmitless  and,  in  1597,  Philip  sent  to  Valencia  the 
Licentiate  Covarrubias  to  settle  the  matter  if  possible.     For  three^^ 
years  he  labored,  and  finally  imluced  the  ehnpter  to  obey  the  papal^^ 
brief,  but  on  some  pretext  it  refused  to  abirle  by  the  agreement  and 
the  litigation  continued.     The  chapter  of  Segorbe,  although  itd^ 
portion  was  only  seventy  libras  a  year,  threatened  to  raise  a  tumult^^ 
if  it  was  forced  to  pay,  and  sent  its  treasurer  to  Rome  to  work  for 
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the  revocation  of  the  brief;  in  1604  it  procured  an  inhibition  on 
the  execution  of  the  brief,  but  finally,  in  1606^  the  matter  was 
decided  against  the  chapters.  By  this  time  their  arrearages 
amounted  to  a  huntlred  antl  fifty  thousand  crowns,  which  Philip 
111  forgave  them  and,  for  the  few  remaining  years  they  paid  their 
assef^ynients.  Meanwhile,  Ribera's  contribution  had  gone  on 
accumuhiting  with  interest  until  it  anioimted  to  IT)?, 482  libras 
13  s,,  11  d.  Of  this  about  tliirty-two  thoujsand  libras  had  been 
expended  on  the  rectories;  in  1002,  sixty  thouwaml  were  devoted 
to  the  college  for  Morisco  youths  and,  in  1606,  thirty-one  thousand 
were  given  to  endow  a  girl's  college;  part  went  for  expenses  and, 
in  1607,  a  balance  of  over  thii'teen  thousand  was  given  to  the 
Collegiate  Seminary  of  Corpus  Christi  which  he  hati  founded/ 
Thus  this  well-intended  plan  came  to  naught,  like  all  other  attempts, 
through  the  covetousness  and  indifference  of  those  whose  duty  and 
interests  alike  demanded  their  earnest  co-operation. 

What  might  have  been  accomplished  by  zealous  Christian  pre- 
lates can  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  Feliciano  de  Figueroa, 
Bishop  of  Segorbe.  He  had  long  been  Ilibera's  secretary  and  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  question.  Promoted  to  tiie  see  of 
Segorbe,  in  1599,  he  writes,  in  1601,  that  there  were  twenty 
Morisco  villages  in  his  diocese;  at  his  own  cost  he  put  resident 
rectors  in  them,  with  dodrineroSj  or  religious  teachers,  and  twelve 
preachers,  supervising  the  whole  work  himself.  Already  he  reports 
a  notable  reformation  in  the  adults,  while  the  cliildi'en  manifested 
affection  and  readiness  to  embrace  the  faith;  moreover,  during 
the  past  foity  years,  many  Moorish  ceremonies  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  Again,  in  1604,  he  describes  his  continued  labors  without 
discouragement,  although  he  complains  of  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  the  secular  authorities,  who  aided  the  alfaquies 
in  opposing  his  effort*.' 

This  alludes  to  a  serious  difficulty  which  aided  in  bringing  about 
tlie  catastrophe.  The  lords  of  Morisco  vassals  were  actuated  by 
the  most  purely  selfish  motives.  Exploiting  their  rtepen dents  to 
the  utmost,  they  feared  that,  if  the  latter  became  Cliristians  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  mime,  they  would  be  unable  to  extort,  the  imposts 
and  tribute  which  they  exacted  almost  at  discretion,  for  the  Moris- 
cos  were  helpless  and  tlefenceless,  and  the  i)ledges  that  they  should 
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be  troated  as  Christians  were  forgotten.  The  lords  therefore  dis- 
couraged all  missionary  work  and,  as  far  as  thc}''  couJd,  protected 
their  vassals  against  the  Imiuisition,  ^\'hon  the  latter  obtained 
evidence  of  this  interference  \\'ith  conversion,  it  did  not  hesitate 
to  prosi'cute  the  highest  nobles.  In  1570  it  condemned  Don 
Sancho  dc  Cardona,  Admiral  of  Aragon,  to  abjure  de  /m,  to  a 
fine  of  two  tliousand  ihicats  and  to  reclusion  in  a  convent  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Suprema — reclusion  which  proved  perpetual, 
for  he  died  in  the  convent  nf  his  confmemcnL  He  deserved  much 
more  if  the  testimony  was  true  which  asserted  that  he  advised  Ids 
vassals  to  appeal  to  the  king,  to  the  pope,  and  finally  to  the  Grand 
Turk  to  induce  him  to  threaten  to  persecutt^  the  Christians  in  his 
dominions  if  the  Moriscos  were  not  left  in  [jcucej  and  further  that 
he  advised  them  to  rise  and  prondsed  to  arm  them  if  they  would 
do  so.  This  was  not  the  oidy  case  for,  in  1571  the  Master  of 
Montesa  anil  two  other  nobles  appeared  in  an  auto  for  the  same 
offence  and,  in  1678,  two  others  were  the  subjects  of  investigation.* 
The  lords  further  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  seeking  to  pro- 
tect their  vassals  from  the  ceaseless  exactions  of  the  alguaziles  set 
over  them  to  see  that  they  attended  mass  regularly,  and  to  fine 
those  who  did  not,  or  who  worked  on  feast-days.  These  gentry 
were  paid  by  a  half  or  a  third  of  their  collections;  their  position 
was  not  enviable,  threatened  as  they  were  both  by  the  lords  and 
the  Moriscos  in  the  remoter  {listricts,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
fill  the  position  with  men  of  fitting  character.' 

These  spasmodic  and  fruitless  efToHs  to  convert,  the  so-called 
converts  were  accompanied  with  frequent  relaxations  of  the  rigid 
canons  against  heresy,  int<>resting  because  they  infer  a  dim  concep- 
tion that  toleration,  after  all,  might  be  a  more  practical  method  of 
winning  human  souls  than  opj)r<\sKion  and  p<'rsecuiion.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  fluctuating  policy  was  the  most  irrational  that  could 
be  devised.  The  Moriscos  had  lieen  so  sedulously  taught  to  abhor 
Christianity  and  to  distrust  their  conquerors  that  leniency  could 
be  regarded  only  as  dictateri  by  fear,  and  as  affording  licence  to 
follow  more  undisguisedly  the  practices  of  their  ancient  faith, 
while  the  alternations  of  severity  only  increased  their  hatred  of 
the  religion  of  their  oppressors. 
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«  Danvila  y  CoUado,  pp.  126,  129,  181,  183,  194.— Horonat,  I,  443-69.  569/ 
'  Archivo  de  Siznancas,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  205,  fol.  S. 
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Edicts  nf  Grace  were  the  favorite  resort  when  there  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  show  itioderalion,  hut  these,  as  we  have  seen,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  nugatory,  because  they  were  contingent  on  reeonleil 
confessions  and  the  obligation  to  denounce  accomplices.  The 
recorded  confession  renilereti  the  penitent  lial>!c  to  the  terrilile 
jjenaltieH  of  relapse  and,  as  the  latter  wa^^  sure  to  occur,  the  Morisco 
naturally  hesitated  to  incur  the  liability.  To  obviate  tliis  fjbjec- 
tion,  the  uiiprocedented  concession  was  made  of  suspending  the 
canons  concerning  relapse.  This  could  be  done  only  by  papal  au- 
thority and  it  wa.^  rei)eatedly  tried.  The  earliest  instance  seems 
to  be  a  brief  of  Clenient  VII,  December  6,  1530,  empowering 
Manrique  to  appoint  confessors  with  faculties  to  absolve  penitents, 
even  if  they  had  relapsed  repeatedly,  with  secret  absolution  and 
penance,  ami  to  release  them  and  their  descendants  from  all 
penalties,  disabilities  antl  conhscation,  the  reason  alleged  for  this 
liberal  con<-lonation  cf  apostasy  being  the  lack  of  priests  in  the 
Morisco  districts  to  instruct  the  converts  in  the  faith.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1535  that  Manrique  transmitteil  this  to  the  Valencia 
tribunal  with  orders  to  execute  it,  ami  even  then  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  exercised  much  influence  on  the  number  of  trials,  though 
if  honestly  put  into  operation  it  would  have  sui>crseded  them.' 
This  policy  continued  to  be  followed  sf)asmoflically  and  grants 
exonerating  from  the  penalties  of  relapse  were  repeatedly  made 
during  the  rest  of  the  century." 

ThfTc  was  also,  in  the  l^licts  of  Grace,  the  necessity  of  denoimo- 
ing  accomplices,  which  the  Moriscos,  to  their  credit,  could  rarely 
persuade  thenis(4ves  to  do.  Bishop  Figueroa  of  Segorbe  pointed 
this  out  to  Philip  III  as  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  as  it 
required  them  to  accuse  their  parents,  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren, which  even  the  secular  laws  pretermitted  as  a  matter  bo 
horrible  to  human  nature."  Still  it  was  required  by  the  canon  law, 
and  could  not  be  omitted  without  special  papal  authority,  Philip 
II  was  so  convinced  of  its  impolicy  that,  when  a  crucial  effort,  was 
to  be  made  to  test  whether  the  Moriscos  could  be  converted,  as 
an  alternative  to  expulsion,  by  an  Edict  of  Grace  on  the  most 


*  Archivo  (Ic  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  92fi,  fol.  67,  80. — Bulario  do  !u  Orden  de 
Santiago,  Lib.  u,  fol.  79. 

»  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq..  Lib.  926,  fol.  49,  53,  59,  63,  67.--Bulnrin.  Lib. 
in,  fol.  51,  85,  88,  109;  Lib.  iv,  fol.  24,  103.— Archivo  dc  AlcaU,  Hacienda, 
Leg.  1049.— Boronat,  1,  495, 

"  Boronat,  H,  439. 
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favorable  terms,  he  endeavored  to  have  this  condition  remove< 
but  Clement  VIII,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol.  11,  p.  462)  while  granting, 
in  1597,  an  edict  covering  relapse  and  concetling  that  confes- 
sion could  be  made  to  the  episcopal  Onlinaries,  insisted  that  con- 
fesaon  must  include  full  denunciation  of  the  apostasy  of  others/ 

Variouh*  causKs  <lelayed  the  publication  of  tlie  e(hct  until  1599, 
after  Philip  III  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.     Great  preparations 
were  made  for  it  as  for  a  final  experiment;  rectors^  preachers  and 
commissioners  were  sent  through  the  land,  under  detailed  instruc- 
tions from  Ribera,  who  told  them  that  the  work  was  chf?ieult 
but  not  impossible;  Ribera's  fund  was  drawn  upon  for  the  colleges; 
the  barons  were  to  found  schools  for  the  instruction  of  young 
chiklren,  and  a  furmandad  was  organized  to  place  girls  in  con- 
vents or  in  the  families  of  Old  Christians.'    The  edict  was  duly 
published  in  Valencia,  August  22,  1599;  its  term  was  for  only  one 
year,  but  it  was  extended  to  eighteen  months.     Philip  III  eagerly 
awaited  the  result,  which  was  conveyed  to  him  in  a  report  of  August 
22j  1601,  [>y  the  tribunal.     During  the  eighteen  months  of  the  edict, 
the  inquisitors  said,  only  thirteen  persons  had  come  forward  tQ^_ 
take  advantage  of  it  and  these  had  made  such  fictitious  confe^ongjH 
and  had  so  protecte<l  their  aeconiplic(^s,  that  they  deserved  con- 
demnation rather  than  absolution;  some  of  them,  indeed,  had^_ 
already  been  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  so  that  they  had  evi'^f 
dently  been  impelled  by  fear  rather  than  by  the  desire  of  conver- 
sion.    The  inquisitors  went  on  to  describe  the  Moriseos  as  Moors 
who  would  always  be  Moore  and»  if  the  Inquisition  did  not  convei 
them,  it  at  leapt  compelled  them  to  sin  with  less  publicity  anil  thi 
diminished  their  evil  exam|)le.'     This  failure  may  be  regarded 
virtually  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Moriseos.     Arclibishop  Riben 
emphasized  it  in  two  strong  memorials  addressed  to  Philip  III, 
and  expulsion  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  solution  of  the^j 
situation,  although  the  vacillation  and  irresolution  of  the  couit^| 
postponed  for  some  years  the  execution  of  the  measure.  ^* 

A  glance  at  the  tables  in  the  Appendix  will  show  how  little  influ-, 
ence  the  successive  Edicts  of  Grace  had  on  the  operations  of  thi 
Inquisition^  which  reaped  its  harvests  irrespective  of  them,     Y< 


'  BiUario  tit;  l.a  Orden  tie  Santiago,  Lib.  iv,  fol.  128. — Archivo  de  Sitnancao^^ 
Inq.,  Lib.  926,  fol.  71. 

'  Boronat,  I,  069;  II.  8.— Eneoliuio,  Decada  primera  de  U  Historia  de  Valencia^ 
n,  1783-97  (Valcncift,  IGIO-ll). 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  liiq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  5,  fol.  185, 186,  220, 295,  29* 
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those  tables  reveal  that,  between  1540  and  1563,  there  were 
periods  duriBg  which  the  tribunal  was  idle,  at  least  as  to  cases  of 
heresy.  These  intervals  represent  some  remarkable  efforts  to 
try  the  effect  of  moderation,  which,  although  neutralized  by  lack 
of  cooperative  work  in  winning  over  the  converts,  merit  exami- 
nation as  measxires  without  example  in  the  career  of  the  Spanish 
Holy  Office. 

The  nobles  of  Valencia  complained  forcibly  of  the  disquiet 
caused  among  their  vassals  by  the  operations  of  the  Inqui^sttion, 
and  the  Cortes  petitioned  that  thirty  or  forty  years  might  be  allowed 
for  their  instruction  timing  which  they  should  be  exempt  from 
prosecution,  Charles  assembled  a  junta  of  prelates  ami  theolo- 
^na,  which  suggested  various  plans  of  moderation  and  concilia- 
tion, from  among  which  he  selected  that  of  granting  a  term  of 
grace  for  past  offences,  allowing  them  to  confess  wacramentally 
to  confessors,  and  that  a  period  should  be  provided  for  their  in- 
struction, during  which  the  Inquisition  should  not  prosecute  them. 
Tliis  i>eriod  was  liberally  fixed  at  twenty-six  years,  with  the 
warning  that,  as  they  should  use  or  abuse  it,  it  would  be  extended 
or  shortened.  We  have  seen  the  failure  to  provide  them  with 
churches  and  instruetorpj  and  it  is  scarce  surprising  that  they 
comn^enccd  to  live  openly  as  Moors,  saying  that,  as  they  had  thirty 
years  in  which  to  do  as  they  pleased,  they  would  take  full  ai!van- 
tage  of  it.^  This  could  iifjt  be  permitted,  and  the  effort  to  convert 
by  toleration  came  to  a  speetly  end.  The  tribunal  which  !iad 
no  cases  in  1541,  1542  and  1543  resumed  operations  and  had 
79,  37  and  49  in  1544, 1545  and  1546 — a  portion  of  which,  however 
were  muloubtedly  the  Jutlaizers  prosecuted  for  revoking  confes- 
sions (Vol.  II,  p.  584). 

Then,  in  1547,  came  a  reversion  to  a  milder  policy.  A  brief 
dated  August  2,  1546,  was  obtained  from  Paul  III,  of  so  liberal 
a  character  that  it  virtvially  supersetled  the  Inquisition,  by  gi'ant- 
ing  faculties  to  appoint  confessors  witli  full  pfiwer  to  absolve 
in  viToqite  foro — both  sacramentally  and  judicially — even  those 
who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  and  to  relieve  them 
and  their  descendants  from  all  disabilities."  Unfortunately  the 
faculty  to  appoint  confessors  was  conferred  on  Antonio  Kamfrez 
de  Haro,  who  had  for  some  years  been  acting  as  "apostolic  com- 

'  Dan^'ilft  y  Collado,  p.  130. 
.*  Bulario  de  la  Onlen  dc  Santin^,  Lib.  m,  fol.  33. 
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nuBsioDer''  in  Valencia,  with  extensive  powers  over  everjlhing 
relating  to  the  Morisros,  but  he  had,  in  1545,  left  Valencia,  on  a 

suniinoiis,  us  BLshcip  of  Srgovia,  to  attt'iid  tlie  Council  of  Trent — 
from  which  sunniions  he  succeeded  in  getting  hiiimelf  excused — 
and  had  not  aubdolegated  his  authority.  Acconiing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop St.  Thomas  of  Vilanova,  this  made  little  difference,  because 
the  brief  was  ineffective,  inasmuch  aw  it  re<juired  aljjuration  de 
vekementij  entailing  relaxation  for  relapse,  to  which  none  of  the 
convert-s  would  expose  themselves.  He,  therefore,  suggested  that 
more  exten.sive  faculties  should  be  obtained,  to  absolve  and  pardon 
without  legal  forms,  seeing  that  these  people  had  been  forcibly 
converted,  that  they  had  never  been  instructed^  and  that  their 
intercourst^  with  Barbary  indisposed  them  to  Christianity.* 

What  followed  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  procrastination 
an<:l  neglect  that  rendered  Spanish  adndnistration  so  ineffective. 
The  commission  of  the  Bishop  of  Segovia  superseded  both  the 
inquisitorial  and  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  his  absence  left 
everything  in  confasion.  Archbisliop  Thomas  wrote,  April  12, 
1547,  to  Prince  Philip  that,  since  the  bishop  had  gone,  the  Moriscos 
hati  daily  become  bolder  in  performing  tlieir  Moorish  ceremonies, 
as  there  was  no  one  to  restrain  them;  the  bishop  had  left  no  one 
to  represent  him,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  him  to 
fiubdelegate  some  one  who  could  come  at  once.  Promises  were 
made  that  a  person  should  shortly  be  scMit^  hut  the  hnbitiinl 
rnafUma  postponed  it  indefinitely.  On  November  10th,  the  arch- 
bishop again  representetl  the  complete  Uberty  enjoyed  by  the 
Conversos,  with  no  one  empoweretl  to  correct  them^  but  his  repre- 
sentations were  neglected  and,  in  1551  and  1552^  he  was  still 
calling  for  some  one  authorized  to  keep  the  Moriscos  in  order. 
Even  when,  in  1551,  the  Bishop  of  Sego\nu,  who  still  retained  his 
commission,  appointed  the  Inquisitor  Gregorio  de  Miranda  as  a 
delegated  eommissioner,  he  granted  him  no  inquisitorial  power, 
antl  the  Valencia  Moriscos  remained,  for  ten  years  longer,  free 
from  persecution.' 

This  anomalous  condition  explains  why  the  tables  show  only 
a  few  cases  in  1547,  1548  and  1549,  and  then  an  entire  cessation 
up  to  and  including  15G2,  the  former  being  probably  the  unfin- 
ished work  of  previous  years.     In   1561,  Paul  IV  empowered 

'  Col.  de  Documentofl,  T.  V,  p.  104. 
»  Ibidem,  pp.  100, 101, 107, 108, 122. 
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Valdds  to  grant  faculties  to  the  Archbishop  of  ^'alcncia  and  his 
Ordinary  to  recoiu'ile  secrrtly  the  New  Christiana:  in  those  cases 
which  could  be  judicially  provo<l,  the  confessions  were  to  be  made 
bcfoH!  a  nolary  aud  deliveied  to  the  tribunal,  where  they  remained 
of  record  against  both  the  penitent  and  his  accomplices,  while  in 
cases  that  cou!*!  not  be  proved,  the  penances  were  to  be  purely 
spiritual.*  This  frrjih  experiment  iiidieates  a  revival  of  iiitere.st 
in  the  Morisco  question,  to  be  necessarily  followed  by  a  return  to 
the  old  methods.  In  1562,  accordingly,  the  tribunal  began  to  act 
in  Teruel,  where  the  town  of  Xea  had  the  reputation  of  an  asylum 
for  malefactors;  it  was  exclusively  Morisco,  no  Old  Christian  being 
permitted  to  reside  th<Te.  Finally,  all  restrictions  were  removed 
and,  in  15G3,  the  Inciuisition  was  vigorously  at  work,  with  sixty- 
two  cases,  and  held  two  autos,  in  which  appeared  nine  eases  from 
Xea."  After  that  there  was  no  further  interference  with  its  func- 
tions, and  it  continue<l  to  the  end  to  contribute  its  share  to  ren- 
dering Christianity  odious.  What  Ardibisliop  Ayala  thought  of 
its  influence  in  this  direction  is  indicated  by  his  offer,  in  1564,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  the  Moriscos  at  his  own  expense,  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  Inquisition  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  (except  in  cases  of  oi>en  and  defiant  sin.* 


Even  without  the  aggravation  of  the  Inquisition,  the  condition 
of  the  Moriscos  was  deplorable.  They  had  been  promised,  in 
return  for  baptism,  that  they  should  have  all  the  privileges  of 
Christians,  but  this,  like  all  other  pledges,  was  made  only  to  be 
broken.  Enforced  conversion  had  added  to  their  burdens  and 
had  brought  nn  compensatory  relief — they  were  Christians  as 
regards  duties  anrl  responsibilities,  but  they  remained  Moors  in 
respect  to  liabilities  an<l  ine<]uality  before  the  law.  In  1525  the 
syndics  of  the  aljamas  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
religion,  they  had  lieen  subjected  by  their  lords  to  many  imposts 
antl  servitudes  which  they  could  not  render  as  Christians,  for  they 
would  not  l>e  allowed  to  work  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  wherefore 
they  asked  to  be  taxed  only  as  Christians.     To  this  it  was  replied, 


*  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Sala  40,  Lib.  iv.  fol.  262. 

'  Danviln  y  Collftdo,  pp.  164,  167. — Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia, 
Leg.  98. 

■  DJBCorso  de  la  Vida  de  D.  Martin  de  Ayala  (Revista  critica  d*^  Hiat^ria  y 
Literatura,  1902,  p.  376). 
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in  the  Concordia  of  1528,  that  they  should  be  treated  as  Christians 
and  that,  to  avoid  injury  to  parties^  investigation  shrnilil  ho  made 
to  prevent  injustice.  Their  lords,  however,  did  not  admit  tliis 
and,  in  the  same  year,  the  Cortes  of  Valencia  declared  that  they 
retained  ail  their  rights  over  their  vassals,  who  were  forbidden  to 
change  tlieir  domiciles/  The  lords  accepted  the  tithes  and  the 
first-fruits  as  a  compensation,  but  merely  added  these  fresh  burdens 
on  their  vassals,  who  were  powerless  to  resist. 

Charles  recognized  this  injustice  and  lois  responsibility  for  it, 
but  he  ilared  not  raise  a  conflict  with  the  nobles,  and  he  sought 
to  shield  liiniaelf  behind  the  awful  authority  of  the  Inquisition. 
He  therefore  procured  from  Clement  VII,  July  15, 1531,  a  remark- 
abh*  brief  reciting  that,  when  the  Saracens  were  converted,  the 
barons  and  knights,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  inflicted  on  them, 
were  empowered  to  exact  from  their  vassals  the  tithes  and  iirst- 
fruits,  hut  they  have  not  only  enjoyed  these  new  imposts  but  have 
continued  to  extort  the  personal  ser\ices  and  a^ojros^  and  other 
demands  of  the  ante-conversion  period.  Thus  the  converts,  unable 
to  endure  these  accumulated  burdens,  allege  them  as  justifying 
their  retaining  their  old  customs  and  disreganling  the  Christian 
feasts  and  ceremonies.  As  Charles  hatl  asked  him  for  a  remedy, 
and  as  lie  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  eonunitted  it  to  Manrique 
with  power  to  hear  complaints  and  render  justice,  enforcing  his 
decisions  with  censures.^  The  rijle  of  protector  of  the  Moriscos 
was  novel  f<ir  the  Inquisition  and  Mannque  kept  the  brief  until 
January,  1534,  when,  in  semling  Fray  Antonio  deCalcena  and  Anto- 
nio Ramfrez  de  Haro  as  commissioners  to  organize  the  Moriseo 
churches,  he  informed  them  that  the  king  ordered  the  Concordia 
to  be  enforced;  the  New  Christians  were  in  all  things  to  be  treated 
like  the  Old;  they  were  t^  investigate  secretly  and  report  whether 
this  was  the  case,*  Apparently  the  Inquisition  shrank  from  the 
imaccustoraed  task;  there  is  no  trace  of  its  intervention  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  Moriscos,  and  its  only  prosecutions  of  the  nobles 
were  for  favoring  their  vassals  against  its  persecution.     As  for 


'  Domier,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  i. — Dan\*ila  y  Collado,  pp.  101,  105. 

'  The  tf)fre8  or  sofras  wore  imposts  or  excise  paid  by  the  Mud^JHrea  in  ftddition 
to  the  division  of  crops.  It  remained  a  grievance  to  the  last. — Ximencz,  Vida  de 
Ribera,  pp.  362,  444. 

*  Bulorio  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  i  de  copias,  foL  118. 

*  Archive  dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  77,  fol.  227. 
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the  Curtes,  their  sule  efforts  were  diredecl  to  increase  the  burdens 
of  the  vassals  and,  in  case  of  their  condeiimation,  to  profit  by 
the  confiseatious. 

Thus  they  were  mercilessly  pillaged.  Besides  the  division  of 
the  -crops,  of  which  one-third  or  one-half  went  to  the  lord,  and 
beside,s  the  tithes  and  tirst-f  ruits,  there  were  innmnerablc  imposts  of 
all  kinds  and  forced  loans  or  benevolences.  In  1561,  one  of  the 
numerous  consultas  on  the  Morisco  question  alludes  to  the  bard- 
ship  of  forcing  them  to  live  like  Christians  and  pay  Uke  Moors. 
The  king,  it  addetl,  ouglit  to  relieve  them  from  these  unjust  impo- 
sitions, but  it  woulii  tlu-ow  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion  and 
impetle  the  work  of  conversion,  so  the  ronuiiissloners  ought  to 
see  how  it  could  be  brought  about  that  they  should  pay  no  more 
than  the  Christians.  Tliis  continued  to  the  end.  In  1608,  Padre 
Antonio  Sobrino,  S.  J.,  arguetl  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
conversion  wjis  the  t>Tanny  of  the  lords  antl^  in  addition  to  (he 
exactions  in  money  and  kind,  he  alliuiep  to  the  forced  labors  im- 
posed on  them,  on  meagre  wages  anil  still  more  meagre  food,  or 
frequently  with  no  wages.*  In  fact,  they  were  virtually  taiUobles 
et  corvmbles  a  mis^icorde,  and  their  oppression  was  tempered  only 
by  the  ever-present  ap|>rehension  of  rebellion  ami,  in  the  roast 
districts,  by  the  facilities  of  escape  to  Africa.  Even  their  eccle- 
siastical i>ersecutors  were  almf)st.  moved  to  pity  by  the  hopeless 
misery  of  their  lot,  but  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  conipasf:ion 
felt  for  lliis,  as  it  was  generally  deemed  ailvisable  to  keep  them 
impoverished  an<l  in  subjectinn,* 

The  control  of  the  lords  over  their  vassals  was  furtlier  safe- 
guarded by  a  pragnuitira  of  Charles  V,  in  1541,  forbidding  the 
Moriscos  of  Valencia,  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation,  from 
changing  either  domicile  or  lord,  and  any  one  accepting  them  as 
vassals,  without  special  royal  licence,  was  fined  five  hundred  florins, 
or  was  scourged  in  default  of  the  money.  Granadan  and  Ca.s- 
tilian  Moriscos  were  threatened  with  death  for  entering  Valencia 
and  this,  in  1545.  was  extended  to  those  of  Aragon.  This  ferocious 
legislation  was  repeated  in  1563  and  1586,' 


'  Romnat,  I,  531 ;  IT,  147, 

'  Bifdu,  Cor6nica,  p.  msO;  Defensio  Fidei,  pp.  47,  Sl.^Fonflcca,  Giuato  Scac- 
ciamento,  p.  G.5. 

'  Dan\iltt  y  CoUado,  pp,  128,  133,  211.— Bolctin,  Abril  1887,  p.  288,— Boronat, 
I,  469. 
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Akin  to  this  was  the  suicidal  j>olicy  of  forbiciding  the  emigration 
of  those  who  were  recognizeil  as  dangerous  domestic  enemies. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  whs  hogun  by  FcnlinaiM!  and  Isabella  and 
was  rigidly  persisted  in — partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  pious  scruple 
of  allowing  the  baptized  to  apostatize  in  Barbary,  and  partly  to 
protect  tlie  lords  from  the  loss  of  their  vas^sals.  In  time  this  was 
enforced  in  Aragon  by  the  Inquisitionj  which  pui>hdied  edicts  i 
to  that  effect,  including  the  guitlance  over  the  mountains  of  enii-  ^M 
grants  by  Christians.  In  the  auto  of  June  6,  15S5,  the  tribunal  ^ 
punished  two  who  were  seeking  to  leave  the  country  and  two  who 
served  as  guides,  with  scourging  and  the  galleys  for  three  men  and 
scourging  and  imprisoninent  for  a  woman.*  Not  only  was  tliis 
a  grievous  hardship,  by  depriving  the  oppressed  of  all  hope  of 
relief,  but  it  was  a  fatal  error  for,  if  the  discontented  had  been 
allowed  to  expatriaie  themselves,  the  remainder  could  have  com- 
manded Ijetter  treatment,  and  the  Morisco  question  which,  for 
half  a  century,  distracted  Spanish  statesmanship,  might  have 
settled  itself  without  the  desperate  expedient  of  expulaon. 

Disarmament  was  another  precaution  entaihng  a  grievance 
which  was  keenly  felt.  We  have  seen  it  in  Granada,  and  that 
in  Valencia  it  was  a  prudent  preliminary  to  enforced  baptism 
in  1525.  In  the  Coiicordia  of  1528,  the  Moriscos  asked  that  their 
arms  be  restored  to  them,  and  were  told  that  they  would  be  treated 
as  Old  Christians.  This  promise,  like  the  rest,  was  broken.  Tlie 
pragn»:Uica  of  1541,  among  its  other  restrictions,  included  that  of 
bearing  arms.  This  was  not  enforced  and,  in  1545,  orders  vfere 
sent  to  carry  it  into  efTect,  but  the  methods  suggested  show  that 
it  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  business,  and  the  purpose  was 
abandoneii.  In  1552,  St.  Thomas  of  Vilanova  urged  that  it 
sliiHilii  i>e  done,  ami  so  ilid  In(|uisitor  Miranda  in  15G1.  Finally, 
in  1563,  the  work  was  done  by  a  sudden  simultaneous  action 
of  the  lords,  when  the  inventories  compiled  show  that,  in  16,377 
Morisco  houses,  there  were  seized  14,930  swords,  3,454  cross-bows 
and  a  long  list  of  other  weapons,  indicating  how  industriously 
the  Moriscos  had  provided  themselves.' 
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*  Arcliivo  dc  Siraoncas,  Tnq.,  Sala  40,  Lib.  iv,  fol.  263. — Biltl.  nacionnl,  MRS., 
PV,  3,  n.  20. 

*  Danvil:i  y  CoUado,  p.  127. — Col.  dr  Documentoa,  V, 
Condicion  «)cial  de  Iob  Moriaoos,  p.  3*12. — Borojiat,  I,  233 
Abril,  1877,  pp.  270-300. 


88,  102,  123.— Janer, 
— Daiivila,  in  Holetin, 
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In  Aragon,  tho  matter  wus  ronridod  tu  the  IntiuiHitiun.  The 
tribunal  of  Saragossaissuod  a  decree,  Novonibor4, 1559,  forbithliiig 
the  Morisros  from  rarryinf;;  anius,  but  ihe  nobles  a]:>p(*alf*d  to  the 
Suprenia  and  procured  its  indefinite  siLspension/  The  (lue.stion 
was  revived,  in  1590,  but  a  quarrel  witli  the  archbishop  on  a 
point  of  precedence  delayoil  its  consideration,  and  then  the  troubles 
of  Antonio  Perez  iliMracted  attention.  Fiiudly,  in  1593,  Phihp 
II  ordered  the  disarnianient,  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted 
to  the  Iriliunah  Two  itujuisitors  traversetl  the  land  and  collected 
7,070  swords,  3,783  arquebuses,  489  cross-bows,  1,356  pikes, 
lances  and  halberds  and  large  numbers  of  other  weapons.  Knives 
were  jM^mitted,  but  these  increased  in  size  until  they  became  for- 
midable; after  two  or  three  ofiieials  of  the  Inquisition  had  been 
killed  with  them  when  making  arrests,  a  royal  eilict  of  1G()3 
limited  them  to  a  (bird  of  an  ell  in  length  and  required  them  to 
be  pointless.'  The  result  of  these  precautions  was  seen  when  the 
edict  of  expulsion  was  enforced  and  the  desperate  wretches  who 
essayeil  a  hopeles.s  resistance  were  slaughtered. 

The  growth  of  the  absurd  cult  of  limpieza  brought  another 
hardship  of  no  little  moment.  At  first  there  was  a  disposition  to 
exempt  Moriseos  fnun  its  exclusivenesfi.  Wlien,  in  15G5,  Philip 
II  was  trying  conciliation  he  ordered  that  leading  and  influential 
Moriseos  should  be  appoint etl  as  familiars^  and  we  have  sf^en  that 
Inquisitor  Miranda  gave  coniniis>sions  to  the  brothers  Abenaniir. 
Paul  IV  forbade  admission  to  lioly  orders  to  the  descendants  of 
Jews  to  the  fourth  generation  and,  in  1573,  Gregory  XIII  extended 
this  to  the  Moriseos^  but  the  Curtes  of  Monzon,  in  1564,  had  decreed 
that  those  trained  in  the  Morisco  college  of  Valencia  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  benefices  and  the  cure  of  souls  among  their  peof)le, 
antl  we  are  told  that  it  graduated  some  good  priests  and  preachers 
and  doctors  of  theology."  Yet  in  time  the  exclusion  became 
general,  and  throughout  Spain  no  distinction  was  made  between 
descendants  of  Jews  and  Mud^'jares.  In  a  land  where  a  career  in 
office,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  was  the  ambition  of  every  nmn  who 
had  a  smattering  of  education,  this  barrier  condemned  to  obgcurity 


'  Guadalajiira  y  Xttvifrr,  Expulsion  do  loa  MoriscoH,  fol.  62. — Archive  do  Siman- 
cafi,  Tnri-,  I.il).  13,  fol.  372.— Helazioni  Vent'tc,  Sc-rif  I,  T.  VI,  p.  407. 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  hib.  040,  fol.  29H, — Guadalajara  y  Xavierr,  fol, 
64.^I*anuiia,  Historiaa  de  Aragon,  11,  417  (Zaragoza,  1022). 

'  Bletlifi  I>efen8io  Fidei,  p.  372.— Fonseca,  p.  377. 
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able  men  who  naturally  devoted  their  energies  to  stimulating 
disaffection  ami  i)iovokiug  revolt,  Navarrctc,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  thinks  that  the  necessity  of  the  expulsion  would  have  been 
avcrteil  but  for  tidy ;  tliat  the  Moriscos  could  have  been  Cliristian- 
ized,  if  they  had  had  the  opportunity  to  iilentify  themselves  with 
the  nation  and  to  share  in  its  public  life,  in  place  of  being  driven 
to  desperation  and  to  hatred  of  reUgion  by  the  intlehble  stigma 
imposed  upon  them.^ 

Tho  baptism  of  Moriseo  children  furnished  a  jjerpetiiai  source 
of  irritation,  liig^d  regulations  were  prescribed  to  ensure  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  as  it  was  essential  to  their  sal- 
vation and  to  renderuig  them  subject  to  inquisitorial  jurisdiction. 
No  Moriseo  woman  was  allowed  to  act  as  midwife,  but  in  every 
village  there  was  a  Christian  midwife,  carefully  selected  and 
instructed.  She  kept  Avatch  on  nil  pregnant  women,  umler  a  tine 
of  a  hundred  reales  for  evepy  case  she  missed.  After  putting  the 
infant  to  the  breast,  her  first  duty  was  to  notify  the  priest  and 
alguazil,  after  which  she  was  not  to  leave  the  bed-side  save  for 
indispensable  househohl  duties.  The  bnplism  was  performed  the 
same  day  or  the  next,  and  careful  registers  were  kept,  so  that 
identification  could  be  sccurtul.  There  is  doubtless  truth  in  the 
universal  assertion  that,  on  returning  home,  the  father  scraped 
and  washed  the  spots  touchet.1  by  the  chrism,  in  the  beUef  that 
he  thereby  effaced  the  sacrament.^ 

Marriage  was  the  source  of  infinite  trouble.  The  Church  had 
prohibitetl  unions  within  the  fourth  degree  of  kin.sliip  and,  by 
inventing  spiritual  affinity,  it  liad  eomplicateil  and  enlarged  the 
incestuous  area  while,  by  assuming  for  the  poj)e  the  profitable 
power  of  selling  dispen.sations,  it  admitted  that  the  restriction 
was  purely  artificial.  Ainong  the  Moors,  marriage  between  first 
cousins  was  permitted  and,  as  the  Moriscos  dwelt  confined  in  their 
Morer(as,  or  in  small,  isr>lated  villages,  without  power  to  change 
domicile,  intermarriage  throughout  generations  had  created  such 
complexity  of  relationship  that  unions  lawful  under  the  canon 
law  must  have  been  exceptional.  We  have  seen  the  question 
raised  in  the  Concordia  of  1528,  with  the  result  that  existing 
marriages  and  betrothals  were  dispensed  for,  but  that  future  ones 
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'  Navarrelo,  Consen'acion  de  Mooarqulaa,  pp.  51-3  (Madrid,  1620), 
»  Bleda,  Gor6nica,  pp.  051-2. 
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must  conform  to  the  canons.  This  was  a  virtual  impossibility; 
the  rectors  sought  to  make  their  subjects  purchase  disponsalionSj 
but  we  are  toltl  that  they  rarely  did  so;  that^  in  wouie  places,  they 
merely  toltl  the  lord  that  the  parties  were  of  kin  antl  that,  if  he 
made  no  objection,  the  marriage  would  take  placeman  indifference 
for  which  more  than  one  noble  was  prosecuted  and  publicly  pen- 
anced.* Under  such  circumstances,  there  could  have  been  no 
Cl\ristian  marriage-rites,  and  the  union  was  legally  pure  concu- 
binage, or  at  best  clandestine  marriage,  which  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  1563,  pronoimced  invahd.^  It  was  probably  the  conciliar 
definitions  that  induced  the  Cortes  of  MonzoUj  in  1564,  to  petition 
that  facilities  should  |je  afforded  for  obtaining  dispensations  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Santa  Cruzada,  who  possessed  the  requi- 
site faculties,  and  further  that  the  offs])ring  of  such  unions  should 
be  legally  legitimate.  To  this  not  unreasonable  request  the  bishops 
of  the  Council  of  Valencia,  in  1565,  re])lie(l  by  threatening  excom- 
munication and  other  {penalties  on  all  marrying  witliin  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  and  on  all  concerned  in  evasions  of  the  canons.' 

The  matter  was  universally  admitted  to  be  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, but  it  was  treated  with  the  customary  negligence  and  pro- 
crastination. At  length,  in  1587,  Philip  II  represented  it  to  Sixtus 
V,  but  he  only  obtained  a  brief,  January  25,  1588,  granting  to  the 
Valencia  bishops,  for  six  months  only,  faculties  to  validate  such 
marriages,  legitimate  the  children  and  absolve  the  parents  in 
utroquc  forOj  with  salutary  penance,  for  all  of  which  no  fees  were  to 
be  exacted.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  officials  took  nuicji  interest 
m  performing  this  gratuitous  labor,  or  that  the  Moriscos,  even 
if  they  chanced  to  hear  of  the  brief,  exposed  tliemselves  to  the 
annoyances  w^liich  it  entailed.  Tlie  lasl  recorded  action  in  the 
matter  is  that  Philip,  in  1595,  resolved  to  apply  for  another  brief 
of  the  same  nature.  He  doubtless  obtained  it  with  the  same 
nugatory  result/ 

The  Moorish  rule,  to  eat  no  meat  slaughtered  by  the  uncircum- 
eJsed,  was  made  the  j^retext  for  some  troublesome  intermeddling. 
In  the  Granada  decree  of  1526,  Cliarles  V  forbade  all  slaughtenng 
by  Moriscos,  in  places  w^here  there  was  an  Old  Christian;  where 

'  Fon»eca,  p.  72.— Cf.  Blcda,  op.  cii.,  p.  005. 

'  C.  Trident.  Sess.  xxrv,  de  Reform.  Matritn.  C.  1. 

'  Danvila  y  Collado,  p.  IfiO. — .\giiirrc,  C'oncil.  Hispan.  V,  418. 

*  Bulario  dc  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib,  ]v,  fol.  101,  102. — Boronat,  I,  661. 
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there  was  none,  the  priest  was  to  designate  a  person  to  perform 
the  office*  Little  attention  appears  to  have  bc€xi  paid  to  the 
matter,  until  Archbishop  Ribera  issued  an  edict  prohibiting 
Moriscos  from  eating  meat  that  had  not  been  slaughtered  by  an 
Old  Christian.  This  was  trespassing  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inquisition  and,  in  1579,  the  Suprema  called  upon  the  Valencia 
tribunal  for  a  reijort,  mclmUng  what  Bishop  Gallo  of  Orihuela  ha<l 
done  with  regard  to  the  same  matter.  The  tribunal  replied  tliat 
the  edict  was  obeyeil,  but  that  the  Moriscos  would  eat  no  meat 
slaughtered  by  Old  Christians,  except  in  a  few  places,  luider 
compulsion  by  their  lords.  The  edict  ought  to  be  perpetuated,  for 
the  refusal  to  eat  the  meat  of  a  Christian  butcher  was  proof  of 
suspicion,  requiring  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition.  In  Orihuela  ^j 
there  was  doubt  whether  a  cow  killed  at  Aspe  had  been  properly  ^| 
slaughtered;  the  Moriscos  refustul  to  eat  of  it,  for  which  the  Murcia  " 
tribunal  punished  a  number  of  them,  leading  Bishoj)  Gallo  to 
order  that,  at  Aspe  and  Nobelda,  the  butchering  should  be  done 
by  Old  Christians.  It  was  probably  this  which  led  to  general 
lepslation  forbidding  Moriscos  to  follow  the  trade  of  butchers, 
or  even  to  kill  a  fowl  for  a  sick  man,  a  law  repeated  as  late 
as  1595.' 


Subjected  to  the  perpetual  exasperation  of  interference  with 

their  habitt^  and  customs,  to  the  oppression  of  their  lords  and  the 
IwrsccutioTi  of  the  Inquisition,  denied  all  opportunity  to  rise  in 
the  social  scale,  forbid*_le.n  to  enjoy  the  faith  of  their  ancestors, 
while  stnlulously  trained  to  hate  the  religion  irii[)osed  on  them,  and 
desp^ring  of  rcliff  in  the  future,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Moris-  j 
COB  were  discontented  subjects,  eager  to  throw  off  the  insupport-  ^| 
able  yoke  and  tt>  rise  against  their  oppressors.  They  were,  how-  " 
ever,  but  Httle  more  than  half  a  million  of  souls,  weaponless  and 
untrained,  in  a  population  of  eight  or  ten  millions — a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  vigorous  days  of  Ferdinand  and  even  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Charles  V.  The  Spanish  moniirehy,  however,  had 
squandered  its  strength  on  distant  enterprises;  even  before  the 
fearful  chain  in  the  Netherlands,  the  exhaustive  effort  required 
to  crush  the  Moriscos  of  Granada  showed  that  it  was  already 


'  Nueva  Ueeop..  Lib.  viii,  Tit.  ii.  ley  13.  cap.  ix. 

*  lioronat,  I,  589.— Bleda?  Defcnsio  Fidci,  pp.  57,  42b1.— Duviln,  p.  230. 
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bankrupt  in  resources.  That  episode  was  a  warning  which  Span- 
ish statesmanship  might  well  take  to  heart,  and,  year  by  year, 
the  fear  grew  greater  of  what  might  be  the  fate  of  Spain  if  internal 
enemies  should  unite  with  external. 

There  Imd  long  been  a  source  of  hun^iliation  ami  annoyance, 
though  not  in  itself  of  tlanger,  in  the  ravage^s  of  Moorisli  consairs 
along  the  stiuthern  coa^t,  for  which  the  Moriscus  were  held  reppon- 
sible.  Undoubtedly  they  aided  by  conveying  information,  main- 
taining relations  with  Harhary,  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
razzias  to  escape  thither  when  they  could,  but  the  primary  fault 
lay  in  the  incredible  fatuity  of  a  policy,  so  preoccupied  with  foreign 
ambitions  and  the  fatal  Burgundian  inheritance,  (hat  it  neglected 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  shores,  until  it  became  a  proverb 
that  these  were  the  Intlies  of  the  Turkish  and  Moorish  fiea-rovers. 

Complaints  of  these  ravages  conmience  with  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  Granada  and  continue  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  a 
century,  while  the  measures  to  guard  against  these  attacks  were 
spasmodic  and  miserably  insufficient.  Boronat  gives  a  list  of 
thirty-three  descents,  between  1528  and  1584,  but  this  camiot 
include  the  innumerable  landings  from  snmll  vessels  to  carry 
away  bands  of  Moriscos  and  such  pillage  as  could  hastily  be  gath- 
ered— little  rai(is  such  as  that  picturesquely  described  by  Cer- 
vantes, with  its  characteristic  feature  of  the  fortified  church,  in 
which  the  Christians  of  tlie  sea-coast  village  defended  themselves, 
while  the  Moriscos  eagerly  hurried  to  embark.^  In  the  larger 
expeditions,  the  Moriscos  sometimes  escaped  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  1559,  Dragut  carried  off  twenty-five  humlred;  in 
1570,  all  those  of  Palmera  were  taken;  in  1584,  an  Algerine  fleet 
removed  twenty-three  hundred,  and  the  next  year  another  fleet 
took  away  the  whole  population  of  Callosa,  all  of  which  was  exceed- 
ingly damaging  to  the  lords  who  lost  their  vassals.' 

These  raids  were  practically  unresisted  and  unavenged,  for  the 
coasts  were  unguarderl  by  land  or  sea.  Occasionally,  as  in  1519, 
we  hear  of  a  few  hundred  trooi)s  sent,  when  news  was  received  of 
an  expected  hostile  fleet:  sometimes  there  were  negotiations  be- 
tween the  central  government  and  the  exposed  provinces  to  main- 


*  Boronat,  I,  208-12.— Escolano,  11,  1746-68,  1708-1810.— Pereiles  y  Sigia- 
miinda.  Lib.  il.  cap.  xi. 
'  DaTj\-ila  y  CoUado,  pp.  161.  182.  205,  207. 
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tain  a  force  on  the  water,  but  the  inadequacy  of  these  precautions 
is  illustrated  by  the  bargwning  in  1547,  wheu  the  Catalan  C6rtes 
complained  of  the  irreparable  damage  inflicted  by  the  Moorish 
corsairs  and  asked  that  six  of  the  Castilian  galleys  be  sent  to  winter      , 
there.     Prince  Pliihp  would  only  promise  that  he  would  do  what^| 
was  suitalile,  which  brought  an  offer  that  Catalonia  would  eqixip^^ 
and  man  one  galley  while  Valencia  promised  one  or  two,  and  Philip 
aceetled  to  the  request  that  the  Castilian  galleys  should  cooperate 
with  them.*     Another  expedient  was  based  on  the  assumed  col- 
lusion of  the  Moriscos  with  the  corsairs,  and  it  seemed  eaaer  to  ^ 
exclude  them  wholly  from  the  coast  than  to  guard  it  effectually.^^| 
As  early  as  1507   Ferdinand  underUjok  t«  depopulate  it  frora^^ 
Gibraltar  to  Almerfa,  but  the  experiment  proved  a  failure.'     It 
was  tried  again  repeatetHy,  in  various  savage  laws  to  prevent 
Moriscos  from  travelling  within  prescribed  distances  from   the 
Bca,  and  from  holding  conmumication  with  the  corsairs,  but  thia 
natin-ally  effected  nothing."    In  1604,  the  C6rtes  of  Valencia  even 
proposed  to  enlist  the  fonjipration  of  the  Moriscos,  by  suggesting 
that  they  shoulil  retlecni  all  Christians  captured  and  enslaved  on 
the  Valencian  coast,  in  return  for  which  the  rigor  of  the  Inqui- 
sition should  be  relaxed  and  their  evidence  against  each  other 
should  not  be  required,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  plan  was  ^j 
rejected.'  ^| 

While  tliia  matter  of  the  corsairs  was  comparatively  trivial  in  ^^ 
itself,  it  bore  a  disproportionately  large  share  in  the  lUscussions 
on  the  Morisco  question,  and  undovibtetily  had  its  influence  oa 
the  final  decision.  The  result,  indeed,  showed  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  the  Moriscos  and  the  corsairs,  for  one  of 
the  benefits  tlerived  from  the  expulsion  was  relief  to  the  coasts.* 
Vastly  greater,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  was  the  impend- 
ing danger  of  rebelhon,  et)incident  with  attack  from  Barbary  or 
from  the  Turk  or,  in  later  years,  from  France. 

Even  as  early  as  1512,  Peter  MartjT,  in  describing  the  disturbed 


*  Boronat,  I,  207. — Constitutions  en  la  Cort  de  Baroelona  en  Umy  1520;  en 
lany  1547  (Barcelona,  1520,  1.548). 

>  Pet.  Mart.  Angbr  Epiat.  499— Mariana,  HiPt.  dc Espafia,  IX, 217  (Ed.  1796). 

»  DanviU  y  CotUulo,  pp.  im>-12.  118,  129,  132,  210.— Niipva  Recop.,LiU.nn, 
Tit.  ii,  ley  20.— Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  940,  fol,  69,  1R4.— Boronat,  I, 
471.499. 

*  Fonseca,  pp,  S-ll,  343,  *  Guadalajara  y  Xavierr,  fol.  160-3. 
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condition  of  Granada,  declared  that  if  some  daring  pirate  leader 
sliould  march  into  the  interior,  the  population  woukl  rise  aiidj  us 
Ferdinand  was  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  Navarre,  aU  would 
go  to  ruin.'  In  1519,  there  was  a  scare  in  Valencia  over  a  report 
that  the  Moors  of  Algiers  were  conung  to  seize  the  kingdom,  in 
concert  with  the  MorLscos.'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  when 
a  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  152S,  tlie  eagerness  of  the  Valencia 
trilfuual  to  defend  its  jurisiliction  actually  led  ii  to  protect  the 
conspirators.  The  authorities  hud  arrestetl  Pere  de  Alba  and  his 
mother-ui-law  Isabel,  as  the  leaders  of  the  plot.  The  tribunal 
claimed  them  as  apostates  and,  when  they  were  sent  to  it  for  exami- 
nation, it  threw  them  into  its  prison  and  refused  to  surrejider  thi^m, 
although  the  viceroy  demanded  them  as  essential  to  unravelling 
the  details  of  the  conspiracy.  Cardinal  Manrique  was  obliged 
to  despatch  a  special  courier  with  a  letter  expressing  his  siu^prise, 
as  the  safety  of  the  state  was  the  first  consideration,  but  even  then 
the  tribunal  only  gave  them  uii  with  a  warning  that  they  must  not 
be  made  to  suffer  in  life  or  limb.' 

When  riiilip  II  returned  to  8pain,  in  1559,  he  called  for  a  report 
on  the  Moriscos,  and  the  information  submitted  to  him  comprised 
an  account  of  a  plot  with  the  Turks  for  an  invasion/  In  1565,  a 
number  of  arrests  were  made  on  charges  of  treasonable  corre- 
spondence wdth  the  Turk,  and  it  was  public  rumor  that  thirty 
thousand  Moriscos  were  enrolled,  awaiting  only  tlie  capture  of 
Malta  to  rise  in  aid  of  an  invasion.  The  French  ambassador, 
who  reported  this,  subsequently  added  that  the  story  of  the 
conspiracy  was  contradicted,  but  the  Moriscos  were  so  badly 
treated  by  the  Iiujuisition  that  despair  might  readily  lead 
them  to  rise  in  arms  to  aid  the  Turk.**  In  1567,  the  trial  of 
fiorf'jnimo  Rolrlan,  by  the  Valencia  tribunal,  revealed  evJilenee  of 
envoys  from  the  ruler  of  Algiers  with  a  letter  urging  the  Moriscos  to 
rise,  together  w^ith  (ilans  to  organize  and  arm  them."  It  is  true  that 
the  rebellion  of  Granada  showed  that  there  was  no  such  eagerness 
to  invarle  Spain  as  was  ap])rehended,  but,  on  the  other  hand  if, 
with  the  aid  of  five  or  six  hundred  Moors  and  Turks,  the  insurgents 


»  Pet.  Mart.  AnRlor.,  Epiat.  499.  '  Eacolano.  II.  I44S. 

'  Boronftt,  I,  179.  *  Daiivila  y  Collado,  p.  158. 

•  IX'pf'ches  de  M.  do  Kourquevnux,  T,  R,  13. 

•  Archive  hiat.  nacionai,  Inq.  do  Vftleacia,  Leg.  30. 
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had  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  the  kingdom,  what  was  the 
prospect  if  a  powerful  fleet,  holding  command  of  the  sea,  should 
land  a  heavy  force  of  trained  and  well-armed  fighting  men? 
During  the  rebellion,  the  Venetian  envoy,  Sigismondo  Cavalli, 
pointed  out  that  assistance  from  Barbary  would  involve  the  king- 
dom in  the  greatest  straits,  for  there  were  about  six  hundred 
thoiLsand  Moriscos  to  help  an  invader.  So,  in  1575,  Lorenzo 
Priuli,  estimating  them  at  four  hundred  thousand,  described  them 
as  the  source  of  perpetual  danger/  Tlie  peril  constantly  increased 
with  time.  It  was  universally  recognizeil  tliat,  through  the  drain 
to  the  colonies,  the  external  wars,  and  the  growth  of  the  celibate 
clergy,  the  Old  Christians  were  constantly  diminishhig  in  num- 
bers, while  the  Moriscos  were  rapidly  increasing;  the  material 
and  especially  the  military  resources  of  Spain  were  becoming 
gradually  exhausted,  and  Spanish  statesmen  looked  forward 
anxiously  to  the  time  when,  as  Fray  Bletla  tells  us,  the  Moriscos 
hoped  eventually,  to  reconquer  the  land  with  the  aid  of  the  Itloors 
and  Turks.' 

Nor  was  this  all  for,  with  the  pacification  of  France  imder  the 
able  control  of  Hem*y  IV,  there  loomed  Wore  th(^m  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  enemy.  Henry  had  a  long  debt  of  vengeance  to 
pay,  and  was  but  awaiting  his  opportunity.  He  was  in  alliance 
with  the  Turk  and  had  no  conscientious  scruple  a8  to  Moslem 
aid.  Even  as  early  as  1583,  while  as  yet  he  was  only  King  of 
Navarre,  there  was  a  scare  over  an  asserted  combination  between 
him  and  the  Turk,  for  an  invasion  in  combination  with  the  Moris- 
cos, which  led  the  Suprema,  in  January,  1584,  to  order  from  the 
Saragossa  tribunal  a  report  on  all  the  evidence  in  the  records  as 
to  plota  for  rebellion.*  This  was  furnished  in  detail  and  shovrs 
the  incessant  vigilance  and  constant  anxieties,  since  1565,  to 
whif^h  tin*  disaffection  of  the  Moriscos  had  given  rise,  and  their 
correspondence  not  only  with  the  Barbary  States  and  the  Turk, 
but  with  the  Frenrh  Huguenots.  A  portion  of  the  evidence  was 
undoubteflly  manufactured  by  the  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, but  there  was  enough  of  genuine  to  show  that  plots  and 
intrigues  were  constantly  on  foot  among  the  Moriscos,    Henry 
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IV  was  quite  ready  to  utilize  their  disaffection  in  furtlierance  of 
his  plana  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and,  in  1602, 
he  entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  through  the  Marshal  Duke 
de  la  Force,  his  governor  in  B(?arn  and  Navarre.  They  promised 
to  r£use  eighty  thousand  men  and  to  deliver  three  cities,  one  of 
them  a  seaport  and,  aa  an  earnest  of  their  resolve,  they  paid  to 
la  Force,  at  Pau,  in  1604  or  1C05,  a  huntlred  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats,  but  Henry  decided  that  the  niomeiit  was  not  favorable 
and  the  jjlan  was  i)0stpnne(.l.* 

Then,  in  1608,  there  came  a  fresh  alarm  through  negotiations 
of  the  Yalencian  Moriscos  with  Muli^y  C'iilan,  a  prntender  to  the 
throne  of  Morocco,  to  whom  they  promised  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  if  he  would  bring  twenty  thousand  and  seiKC  a  seaport.,  whiJe 
certain  Hollanders  agreed  to  furnish  transportation.  Philip  III 
was  so  impressed  with  this  that,  in  sending  the  rejjort  to  the  Royal 
Council,  he  ordered  it  to  consider  the  matter  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  He  admitted  the  defenceless  condition  of  Spain; 
Muley  Cidan  was  its  declared  enemy;  Sultan  Almief]  I  had  his 
hands  free  from  the  war  with  Persia  and  had  suppressed  his  own 
rebels;  Spain's  Italian  p<fst^eseions  were  exhausted  and  ripe  for 
revolt,  while  at  home  the  Moriscos  were  impatient  for  liberation. 
The  Council  was  therefore  ortlered  to  consider  the  means  of  pre- 
serving peace,  short  of  butchering  them  alL' 

This  scare  passed  away;  Muley  Cidan  rejected  the  Morisco 
overtures^  and  Ahmed  sent  his  fleet  against  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
The  impression  remained,  however;  the  final  impulsion  had  been 
given,  and  thenceforth  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  was  only 
a  question  of  means  and  opportunity.  Its  execution  can  scarce 
be  said  to  have  been  premature  for^  although  those  of  Valencia 
were  deported  in  the  autumn  of  1609  and  those  of  Aragon  in  the 
spring  of  1610,  Henry  IV  still  relied  on  those  who  were  left  to 
aid  him  in  his  plans  for  the  destruction  of  Spain.  A  part  of  his 
design  was  an  invasion  by  la  Force  with  ten  thousand  men,  trusting 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Moriscos^  with  w'hom  negotiations  had 
been  resumed.  La  Force  was  in  consTiltatioti  with  him,  and  was 
in  his  carriage  on  May  14, 1610,  when^  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie, 
the  knife  of  Ravaillac  gave  Spain  a  respite.*    It  was  evidently 

»  M^nioires  du  Due  de  la  Force,  I,  217-20,  339-45  (Paris,  1843).— Escolaiio,  H, 
1811-18. 
*  Janer,  p.  274.  '  M^moires  de  la  Force,  I,  217.  221-2, 
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supposed  that  the  expulsion  had  been  iniperfpct  and  that  Spai: 
was  still  an  easy  prey.  The  Baron  de  SaJignac,  French  Amb 
sador  at  Constantinople,  wrote  to  Henry,  May  2,  1610,  that  no 
matter  how  many  Moriscos  had  been  banished,  enough  remained 
to  give  the  Spaniards  trouble;  war  that  elsewhere  could  cost  a 
crown  would  not  tliere  cost  a  uiaravedf,  and  when  it  should  begin 
Spain  would  Hnd  it  more  difhtuilt  to  niitse  a  uiaravedi  than  it 
would  be  to  raise  a  tloubloon  elsc^where.'  As  events?  turned  out, 
these  were  vain  siK^culaiion.s,  hut  they  have  inte^e^st  as  showing 
how,  in  the  e^iination  of  her  enemies,  Siiain  had  fatally  crippled 
herself  by  the  (uisnianagement  of  her  Morisco  subjects.  To  the 
Spanish  statesmen  of  the  time  the  situation  had  become  one  from 
which  extrication  was  imperative  at  whatever  cost.  ^_ 

It  can  readily  be  believed  that  the  matter  had  long  before 
awakened  the  earnest  solicitude  of  Philip  II  and  his  counsellors. 
As  early  as  1581,  when  in  Lisbon  consolidatmg  his  rule  over 
Portugai,  he  formed  a  junta  of  his  chief  advisers  to  formulate 
a  definite  conclusion.  That  which  they  readied  was  the  merciful 
one  of  sen^ling  to  sea  all  the  Moriscos  who  would  not  be  catechised 
or  dill  not  desire  to  remain,  embarking  them  on  worthless  ships 
which  were  to  be.  scuttled,  for  it  was  deemed  miwise  to  add  to 
the  population  of  Africa;  it  was  resolved  that,  when  the  fleet 
returned  from  tlie  Azores,  the  |>lan  Hhould  be  executed  l)y  Antonio 
de  Leyva  but,  when  the  fleet  arrived,  it  was  wanted  in  Flandera^^ 
and  the  project  was  abandoned.  When,  in  1602,  PhiUj)  III  waJH 
informed  of  this,  he  expressed  liis  pleasure  because  it  justified 
what  was  then  in  cuntcm[)lation.' 

As  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  confessor  of  Philip  II,  was  a  member 
of  the  junta,  there  could    have  been  no  conscientious  scruph 
concerning  this   wholesale    murder.     The  Church  for  centurii 
had  taught  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  heresy;  this  was  past 
disca*^sion  and  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  anything 
short  of  it  AVits  a  grace  undeserved — slavery,  the  galleys,  the  mines, 
castration,  were  mercies  for  which  the  culprits  should  feel  grate- 
ful.    So  all  theologians  taught  and  so  Fray  Rleda  learnedly 
forth  in  his  hideous  book,  the  Defensio  Fidei^  which  was  approv 
in  Rome  after  careful  examination,  and  was  printed  at  the  e: 
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pense  of  Philip  IIL'  Yet,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  it  must  be 
said  that  there  were  a  few  rare  soulw  who  held  that  religion  should 
be  spreatl  by  love  and  rharity — at  least  ^ve  may  so  assume 
from  a  nicniorial  presented  to  the  Lisbon  junta,  setting  forth  that 
the  proper  means  of  conversion  had  never  yet  been  tried;  that  the 
cm'e  had  failed  through  the  use  of  violence,  for  the  disease  was  not 
incurable  ami  the  fault  lay  in  the  methods  adopted ;  Christ  had 
sent  forth  the  apostles  to  convert  the  world  by  preaching  the 
gospel,  an<[  the  effort  should  lie  to  find  teachers  of  exemplary  life, 
who  would  i)reach  with  love  atul  gentleness.  The  meuional 
reeited  calmly  and  tem|>erate]y  the  ruislakes  that  hail  been  made 
in  the  use  of  coercion  and  the  absence  of  instruction  and  persuasion, 
and  it  proposed  a  series  of  measures  which  show  that  the  writer 
was  familiar  with  the  diflicultes  of  the  task,  the  essential  condition 
of  which  was  that  tlujse  eiitrusteil  with  it  should  ]>ersuade  them- 
selves that  it  was  not  impossible.  The  junta  contenteil  itself  with 
proposing  that,  if  the  king  s(»  desired,  tlie  meniorial  could  be  sent 
to  the  prelates  of  Valencia,  Aragon  and  Granada,  for  examina- 
tion and  report.  It  fjeems  to  have  been  so  sent,  but  only  tw(j 
answers  are  on  record.  Archbishop  Ribera  replied  with  the 
alternative  of  immediate  exi:>ulsion  or,  what  would  be  better,  thin- 
ning out  the  Moriscos  by  api)ointing  a  body  of  special  imiuisitors, 
who  should  execute  speedy  justice,  until  there  siiould  be  so  few 
left  that  they  couiti  be  expelled  without  troulile,  thus  calmly 
proposing  to  bum  men  and  women  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
A  shade  less  ferocious  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Jru^uisitor  of 
Valencia,  Ximenez  de  RejTioso,  who  favored  expulsion  to  New- 
foundland, under  the  guard  of  soldiers,  wiio  should  receive  allot- 
ments of  land  and  vassals,  similar  to  those  of  the  conquistadores 
in  the  New  World."  Such  an  expulsion  averted  the  danger  of 
increasing  the  African  population  and  was  recommended,  with 
a  characteristically  savage  addition,  by  Martin  de  Salvaticrra, 
Bishop  of  Segorbe,  when,  in  1587,  his  advice  was  sought  by  Philip. 
He  responded  by  a  long  and  brutal  attack  on  the  Moriscos,  and 
suggested  deportation  to  Newfoundland,  where  they  would  speed- 


»  BU'da,  Cor6nica,  p.  028;  Defcnaio  Fidei,  pp.  13-14^  502. 

»  Boronat,  I,  291-4,  596,  GOa-4.— Danvila  y  Goilado.  pp.  IH6-200. 

The  m(-morinl,  in  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  form,  was  preflent<?d  to  the 
conference  of  hlt^hopH  in  Valencia,  November  22,  1608,  when  Rtbera  pronounced 
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ily  perish,  especially  if  the  precaution  were  taken  of  castratin|r 
all  the  males,  old  and  young.'  ^| 

It  is  to  the  cretlit  of  Phili[i  IT  arnl  hia  coimaellors  that,  after 
the  failure  of  the  Lisbon  project  of  1581,  they  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  inhuman  suggestioas  of  their  ecclesiastical  advisers.  The 
matter  continued  to  be  threshe*^!  out,  over  and  over  again,  in 
repeateti  juntas  and  councils,  in  iinunnerable  coiisultas,  and  in 
tlie  system,  which  Philip  had  reduceLl  to  perfection,  of  endless 
talking  and  writing,  which  served  as  an  excase  for  inaction. 
One  device  after  another  was  discussed,  such  as  reducing  all  the 
Moriscos  to  davery,  or  sending  the  able-bodied  to  the  galleys, 
but  the  idea  of  expulsion  gradually  forged  to  the  front.  In  tliis 
confu-sed  tangle  of  prejudice,  passion  ami  fanaticism,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  meet  \vith  a  more  statesmanlike  view,  expressed  in  a 
letter  of  the  royal  secretary,  Francisco  de  Iiliaquez,  October  3, 
1594,  concerning  a  paper,  submitted  to  him  by  the  king,  from 
some  zealous  but  unpractical  person,  who  argueil  that  the  existing 
scarcity  arose  from  overpopulation,  which  woukl  be  relieved 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  said  Irliaquez,  Spain  had  less  inhabitants  than  for  the  Ij 
two  or  three  centuries.  If  the  presence  of  tliis  \\\e  race  were  as 
safe  as  it  was  profitable,  there  was  not  a  comer  of  land  that  should 
not  be  place<l  in  their  hands,  for  they  alone  w^ould  bring  fertility 
and  plenty  by  their  sldll  and  thrift,  which  would  reduce  the  price 
of  provisions  and  with  them  that  of  otiier  products.  Cheapness 
was  not  caused  by  scanty  population  but  by  dense,  if  the  people 
would  work;  the  high  prices  were  the  result  of  the  \ice,  the  i<ile- 
neas,  the  luxury  and  the  excessive  superfluities  indulged  in  by  all 
classes.'  ^| 

The  panic  fear  entertained  of  the  Moriscos  is  reflected  in  ail^ 
elaborate  memorial  presented  to  Pliilip  III,  on  his  accession  in 
1/J9S,  by  the  Marquis  of  Velada,  wiio  had  been  his  tutor  and  wa^H 
his  vmijordomo  mayor,  seriou-sly  urp^ng  Sicilian  \*espers  to  pre-^^ 
vent  them  from  adopting  the  same  expetlient.'     Yet  the  simpler 
solution  of  allowing  the  irreconcilables  to  depart  was  not  without 
its  advocates,  and  at  one  time  came  near  to  adoption.     In  1598, 
Don  Martin  Gonzalez  de  Cellorigo  submitted  to  Secretary  Idiaquez 
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the  suggestion  that  they  ehoukl  be  permitted  or  required  to  leave 
SpaiDj  scattering  th(^  rest  throughout  Castile,  on  thtnr  abjuring 
their  heresies,  antl  fiubjecting  them  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  exiles  from  Granada.'  Even  as  late  as  1607,  the  Junta  de  TreSj 
to  which  the  whole  affair  of  the  Moriscos  had  been  entrusted,  in  a 
consultii  of  Janiiary  lf*t,  favored  the  i)la[i  of  allowing;  all,  who 
would  not  accept  Cluistianity,  to  betake  themselves  to  Barbary, 
poujting  out  the  futility  of  the  objeetion  that  this  would  increase 
the  power  of  the  Moors,  and  this  it  repeated,  October  29th, 
adiling  the  suggestion  that  the  Moriseos  of  Casfile  sjionld  be 
scattered  an(i  confined  to  agricultural  labor^  in  all  of  which 
Philii)  signified  his  concurrence,' 

This  was  too  si^nsible  and  humane  to  siut  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  bent  on  getting  rid  of  the  obnoxious  apostates  l>y  expulsion 
or  extermination,  and  Spain  was  not  to  be  allowed  so  easy  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  created  by  a  century  of  fanaticism  and 
wrong-doing.  In  the  irresolute  and  vacillating  policy  of  the  court, 
a  final  effort  was  luade^  as  we  have  seen,  to  conciliate  and  instruct, 
in  the  Edict  of  Grace  <3f  15Ui),  under  conditions  that  rendered  it 
nugatory.  Its  failure,  in  1601,  was  followeil  by  the  memorials 
of  Archbishop  Kibera  urging  expulsion,  and  any  subser[uent 
efforts  to  convert,  such  as  a  juBta  of  bishops  held  in  IGOS  antl  IfiOO, 
were  merely  to  keep  the  Moriscos  amused  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
more  drastic  measures  proposed,  during  the  years  in  which  Philip 
III  and  his  advisers  discusw^<i  and  rediscussed  the  question, 
pontiered  over  details  and  avoided  an  irrevocable  decisdon. 

W'hen,  under  pressure  of  the  alarm  ab<Rit  Muley  Cidan,  Philip 
called  upon  his  Council  of  State  for  an  immediate  ilecision,  it 
admitt(*d  that  there  had  been  too  much  delay  and  that  the  matter 
must  not  he  left  for  the  next  generation,  for  the  Christians,  through 
wars  and  religion  and  ilissolute  lives,  were  constantly  diminishing 
in  numbers,  while  the  Moriscos,  through  peace  and  frugality,  were 
multiplying  until  in  time  they  would  be  the  majority.  The  alter- 
natives of  massacre  or  slavery,  or  the  galleys,  or  allowing  the  dis- 
contented to  emigrate  were  barely  allutletl  to,  and  expulsion  was 
in  the  minds  of  all.  The  external  relations  of  Spain  rendered  the 
opportunity  propitious  and  it  ought  not  to  be  wasted.  The  work 
should  commence  with  Valencia,  which  was  the  most  dangerous 
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centre,  and  the  other  kingdoms  could  be  kepi  t|met  with  assurances 
that  the  expulsion  was  not  to  go  further.     The  oppcjmtion  of  th 
nobles  could  bo  bought  off  by  granting  them  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  their  vassals,  ami  pi^eparations  should  be  made  to 
have  a  powerful  fleet  off  the  coast  by  the  end  of  Spring,  and 
suffif-'ient  fort-es  on  land  to  crash  resistance.     As  the  Inquisition 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  many  arrest-s,  it  could  readily  seize 
the  influential  Moriscos,  so  as  to  deprive  the  rest  of  their  leader 
ship.     This  sketched  out  the  plan  eventually  followed,  and  the 
only  partially  dissentient  voice  was  that  of  the  royal  confessor, 
Cardinal  Fray  Geronimo  Xavierr,who  pleaded  the  forcible  baptism 
and  the  futile  emleavors  to  instruct  by  ministers,  many  of  whom 
were  of  lives  so  depraved  that  they  wrought  harm  by  their  evil  j 
example;  he  asked  that  efforts  to  convert  should  continue  and  ift^| 
by  the  time  set  for  expulsion,  there  w'as  no  prospect  of  improve-^^ 
ment,  the  proposed  rigor  would  be  justified.     A  proce^ss  could 
then  be  formed  by  the  Intiuisition  as  to  their  apostasy,  when  the 
could  be  condemned  for  treason  against  God,  or,  if  rebellion  we; 
proved,  for  treason  against  the  king.' 

This  last  suggestion  refers  to  a  characteristic  scruple.  Ribera 
had  alluded  to  it  in  his  second  meniorial,  to  tlie  effect  that  expul- 
sion would  be  an  invasion  of  erclesiastica!  jurisdiction^  depriving  j 
it  of  inflicting  the  canonical  punishments,  but  this,  he  suggested,.^| 
could  be  removed  by  application  to  the  pope.'  It  was  doubtlesis^^ 
in  vie\v  of  this  scruple,  and  to  avoid  interference  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  was  interested  in  maintaining  the  existing  situation, 
that  the  ethct  of  expulsion  represented  the  rrieasure  as  purely 
secular,  caused  by  the  treasonable  correspotulence  of  the  Moriseos 
with  the  enemies  of  Spain^  and  by  the  necessity  of  placating  God 
for  their  heresies.' 

Still  there  were  irresolution  and  delay,  and  the  die  was  not  cast 
until,  in  April,  1609,  the  Council  of  State  presented  a  consulta 
unanimously  agreeing  on  expulsion  and  \artually  determining 
that  the  work  should  cnnunence  in  autuiTut,  the  interval  being       i 
employed  in  organizing  the  niihtia,  bringing  troops  from  ItJily,  ^| 
an(i  Hssendiling  sijuadrons  to  command  the  c(tast.     Early  in  May  ^^ 
orders  were  sent  to  the  viceroys  of  Sicily,  Naples  and  Milan  to 
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have  the  galleys  in  readiness  ami,  at  the  end  of  June,  the  squad- 
rons were  instruetod  to  rendezvous  at  Mrijorca  on  Augu.st  15th. 
Even  after  this  there  were  evidences  of  hesitation  and  vacilla- 
tion, but  the  plan  was  aiUiered  to.' 

Early  in  August,  Don  Agustin  de  Mexia,  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
who  had  (h.stinguishcd  hiuiself  at  the  siege  of  Ostend,  was  sent 
to  Valencia,  ostensibly  to  inspect  the  fortifieatiofis,  but  armed 
^dth  full  powers  to  earry  out  the  expulsion.  He  bore  a  letter  from 
the  king  to  Ribera,  expatiating  on  the  influenrc  whieh  the  latter 
had  had  in  leading  him  to  a  deeision.  Riliera  liad  olitaiiied  more 
than  ho  hatl  bargained  for.  His  somewhat  selfish  theory  liad  been 
that,  by  expelling  the  Moriscos  from  the  rest  of  Spain,  those  of 
Valencia  and  Aragon  could  be  controlled,  and  he  shrank  from  the 
loss  and  misery  to  be  inflicted  on  his  immethate  surroundings. 
As  late  as  December  10,  1608,  he  had  urged  this  view  in  a  letter 
to  the  royal  secretary,  arguing  that  they  were  an  injury  to  Castile 
and  Andalusia,  while  their  removal  would  be  ruin  to  Valencia 
and  Aragon,  now  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Spain.  The 
larger  cities,  he  said,  lived  on  the  provisions  brought  by  the  Moris- 
cos;  the  churches,  hospitals,  monasteries,  brotherhoods,  pious 
bequests,  nobles,  gentry  and  citizens  dependeil  on  their  services 
and  were  supported  by  the  censos  charged  on  their  conmmnities; 
he  often  wished  to  die  rather  than  to  witness  such  destruction.' 
So,  when  Mexia  reached  Valencia,  August  20th,  and,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  Viceroy  Caraoena,  Ribera  way  sent  for  and  read 
the  royal  letter,  he  repeated  these  arguments  an<l  propost\l  tliat 
all  three  should  join  in  ayipeal  to  th(*  king  to  commence  with 
Andalma,  When  the  conference  ended  at  4  p.m.,  he  was  still 
firm  and  was  told  that  a  courier  for  Madrid  would  start  at  mid- 
night when  he  could  write  what  he  saw  fit.  On  reflection  he 
conclutled  that  the  king  wanted  obecUence,  not  advice,  and  he 
sent  to  the  palace,  in  time  for  the  courier,  a  letter  to  the  king,  and 
word  to  Mexia  and  Caracena,  setting  fortfi  that  the  royal  resf> 
lution  came  from  heaven  and  he  would  further  it  with  all  hia 
power.  Still,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  prospect  of 
poverty.  On  August  23d  he  wrote  to  Secret-ary  <.k^  Prada  repeating 
his  urgency  that  commencement  be  made  with  Castile  and  Anda- 
lusia and,  on  September  3d,  he  said  to  Fray  Bleda  and  the  Domin- 
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ican  Prior  Alcocer  "Padres,  we  may  well  in  the  future  have  to 

eat  bread  and  herbs  and  to  mend  our  own  shoes."* 

The  secret  liatl  been  admirably  kept,  but  the  mission  of  Mexia 
on  a  duty  so  ineoiiipatible  with  his  rank  cau.sod  suspicions  which 
grew  from  day  to  day.  The  Moriaeos  commenced  to  fortify  their 
houses^  to  cease  laboring  and  l>nnging  provisions  to  the  city, 
which  suffered  in  consequence;  the  nobles  brouglit  their  families  to 
town  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  Ribera's  action  in  increas- 
ing his  guard  and  laying  in  stores  of  victuals  increased  the  excite- 
ment. The  Esfamento  Military  or  House  of  Nobles,  held  two  or 
three  stormy  meetings,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  depu- 
tation to  the  king  to  represent  the  ruin  which  expulsion  would 
bring  upon  every  class  in  the  kingdom,  where  eleven  millions  of 
tlucats  were  invested  in  the  censos  charged  on  tlie  Morisco  com- 
munities. The  envoys  went  but,  when  they  n^ached  Madrid,  they 
were  told  by  the  king  that  it  was  too  late,  for  the  edict  had  been 
alrea<iy  published  in  Valencia.' 

Everything,  in  fact,  had  worked  with  preci.sion.  By  September 
17th  the  flpel ,  consisting  of  sixty-two  galleys  and  fourteen  galliHrns, 
conveying  about  eight  thousand  disciplined  troops,  had  reached 
their  stations  at  Alicante,  Denia  and  the  Alfa(|ues  de  Tortosa, 
and  had  commenced  landing  the  men.  Possession  was  taken  of 
the  Sierra  de  Espadan,  while  Castilian  cavalry  guarded  the  fron- 
tiers. When  all  was  in  readiness,  royal  letters  to  the  Jurados, 
Diputadua  aiul  Estamento  Militar  were  read  and,  on  the  22d,  the 
edict  was  published. 

The  comparative  liberality  of  the  terms  and  the  short  notice 
allowed  manifest  the  sense  of  weakened  power.  Under  irreniis- 
sible  pain  of  death,  witiiin  three  days  after  publication  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  and  villages,  all  Moriseos  were  to  depart  for  the  port  of 
embarkation  designated  by  a  commissioner.  They  could  take 
such  portable  property  as  they  couh!  carry  on  their  backs;  they 
woultl  find  vessels  ready  to  carry  them  to  Barbary  and  would  be 
fed  on  the  voj'age.  During  the  three  days  all  must  remain  at 
home  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  commissioners  and,  after  that, 
any  one  ab.s<Mit  from  his  domicile  could  be  robbed  by  the  first 
comer  and  carried  to  a  magi.strate  or  be  slain  if  offering  resistance. 
As  the  king  gave  to  the  lords  all  real  and  personal  property  not 
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carried  off,  any  firing  of  houses  or  harvests  or  hiding  of  portable 
things  would  bf  ])uniHhe<i  by  piittitig  to  death  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  In  order  to  preserve,  the  houses,  the  sugar  mills, 
the  riee  erop  and  the  irrigating  canals,  six  [>er  cent,  of  the  Moriacos 
were  aUowed  to  remain.  The  same  perinission  was  given  to  those 
wlui,  for  two  yearw,  had  lived  Jiniong  Christians  witluint  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  aljamas,  as  well  as  those  admitted  to  coni- 
nimiion  by  tlieir  priests.  ThiUlren  under  ftnir  years  of  age  desir- 
ing to  stay  could  do  so,  with  consent  of  parents  or  guanlians. 
Cliililren  imdcr  six,  wliose  fathers  were  Old  Christians,  were  to 
stay,  together  with  their  Morisco  mothers:  if  the  father  was  a 
Morisco  and  the  mother  an  Ohl  Christian,  he  was  to  go  and  chil- 
dren under  six  were  to  stay  with  their  mother.  Sheltering  fugi- 
tives was  forbidden,  luider  pain  of  six  years  of  galleys,  an<i  all 
soldiers  and  Okl  Christians  were  strictly  forbidden  to  insult  or 
injure  Moriscos  by  word  or  deed.  As  an  evidence  of  good  faith, 
after  evei*y  instaJment  had  been  carried  to  Barbary,  ten  were 
allowetl  to  return  and  report  to  their  fellows  what  their  treatment 
had  been.* 

The  publication  was  followed  by  days  of  anxious  suspense. 
The  people,  we  are  told,  rejoiced,  for  tliey  hated  both  the  Moriscos 
and  the  nobles,  antt  there  were  sj'niptoms  of  a  rising  against  the 
latter.  The  lords  grieved  over  the  ruin  of  their  lands  and  the 
religious  communities  over  the  loss  of  their  enormous  investments 
in  censos.  The  Moriscos  at  first  were  inclined  to  resist  and,  after 
vainly  offering  large  sums  to  the  viceroy,  they  sought  to  arm 
themselves  by  forging  ploughshares  an<i  reaping-hooks  into  pikes, 
which  with  slings  were  their  only  weapons.'  Tlien  suddenly  their 
purpose  changed.  They  were  awed  by  the  large  bodies  of  dis- 
ciphned  troops  and  by  the  cavalry  on  the  border.  A  meeting 
was  held  of  their  alfaqufes  and  leaders,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
resistance  was  hopeless  antl  that,  in  case  of  defeat,  their  children 
would  be  brought  up  as  Christians,  while  prophecies  were  talkeil 
of  which  promised  an  unexpecte<l  blessing.  Consequently  it  was 
resolved  that  all  should  go,  including  the  six  per  cent,  allowed  to 
remain,  and  that  any  one  who  stayed  should  be  regarded  as  an 
apostate.  This  had  such  an  effect  that  those  who  had  been  offer- 
ing large  sums  to  be  included  in  the  six  per  cent,  now  refased 
to  stay,  although  asked  to  name  their  own  terms.    The  Duke  of 
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Gandfa,  who  had  an  enormous  sugar  crop  and  who  could  get  no 
other  skilled  labor  to  work  his  mills,  vainly  offered  whatever  they 
might  ask.  Tlie  only  contlilion  they  would  accept  was  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion;  the  Duke  applied  to  the  viceroy,  but 
Ribera  declared  it  to  be  a  concession  beyond  the  power  of  king  or 
pope  to  grant,  for  they  were  baptized.* 

The  nobles,  for  the  mo8t  part,  loyally  accepted  the  sdtuation 
and  aided  in  the  execution  of  the  decree.  The  Duke  of  Gandfa 
who,  next  to  the  Duke  of  Segorbe,  had  the  largest  number  of  vas- 
sals, \sT0te  to  the  king,  October  9th,  that  on  September  28th  the 
Marqui.s  of  Santa  Cruz  had  embarked  for  him  five  thousand  of 
them,  whom  he  desired  to  be  the  first,  in  order  to  quiet  the  appre- 
heriiiions  of  the  vesi  a»  to  the  safety  of  the  voyage.  To  protect 
and  reassure  their  vassals,  a  number  of  the  noble* — the  Duke 
of  Gandia,  the  Marquis  of  Albaida  and  others — accompanied  them 
and  saw  them  safely  on  shipboard,  and  the  Duke  of  Maquccia 
even  sailed  with  them  to  Oran,  the  point  of  debarkation."  All, 
however,  were  not  thas  self-sacrificing.  Bishop  Balaguer  of  Ori- 
huela  reported,  October  31st,  that  some  were  retaining  their  vassals 
by  threats  or  by  force,  and  that,  unless  energetic  comnussioner^ 
were  sent,  many  would  be  kept.' 

The  Moriscos  objected  to  abandoning  their  personal  effects 
to  their  lords  and  sought  to  convert  what  they  possessed  into 
money.  Ganr Ifa  and  some  others  permitted  this,  but  many  insisted 
on  their  rights  an*  I,  on  October  1st,  the  viceroy  issued  a  proclsr- 
mation  forbidding  all  sales,  but  this  led  to  imminent  danger  of 
rebellion  and  was  wisely  abandone<l.  The  land  became  a  uni- 
versal fair  in  which  stock,  produce  and  househohl  gear  were  sold 
at  a  fraction  of  their  value,  and  finally  were  given  away.  The 
Grao  or  port  of  \^alencia,  while  the  exiles  were  awaiting  fair  winds, 
became  a  Ijazaar,  in  which  exquisite  Moorish  garments,  rare  em- 
broideries, rich  gold  and  silver  laces  and  the  like  were  bought  for 
a  song.* 

Ah  soon  as  the  first  shock  was  over,  of  abandoning  home  and 
possessions,  the  prospect  of  reaching  a  land,where  they  could  openly 

*  FonseCA,  pp.  109  sqq. — Arehivo  do  Simancaa,  Inq.  de  YalendA,  Leg 
fol.  2.— Blwla,  Cor6nicu,  p.  1000. 

'  Danvila  y  ('(tUudo,  p.  301. — Fonseca,  p,  219. 
'  Boronal,  11,  240. 

•  Fouwcu,  pp.  202  aqq.,  219.— Janer,  p.  203.— Bleda,  Cortnica,  p.  1004.- 
TV>ronat,  11,  210. 
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profess  their  faith  and  escape  paralyzing  oppressinn,  stimulated 
them  to  intense  eagerness  to  leave  Spain,  They  nvntended  for 
places  in  the  first  embarkation,  and  the  comniissioners  had  no 
trouble  in  Hw>^enibling  ami  lending  them  tt)  \\w  iiesip:iuited  p*>rt.s. 
Troops  escorted  them  to  protect  them  from  the  savage  greed  of 
the  Ohl  Christians,  who  gathereil  in  bands,  rfjhl»ing  and  often 
murdering  those  whom  they  encountere<i.  Royal  ediets  com- 
manding swift  justice  were  issueil^  gallows  were  erected  along  the 
roadsides  antl  executions  were  numerous,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  outrages.  In  8pit€  of  this  the  Monscos  pressed  forward 
to  the  shores.  At  Alicante  they  eamc  with  music  and  song, 
thanking  Allah  for  the  happiness  of  retiu'ning  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  which  suggests  how  simjjle  a  solution  of  the  question  it 
■would  have  been  to  permit  the  emigi*ation  of  the  discontented. 
Many,  indeed,  distrusting  the  royal  failh,  preferred  to  charter  ships 
and  pay  for  transportation,  which  was  encouraged  by  pro\iding 
elaborate  regulations  to  ensure,  as  far  as  jjossible,  their  safe  passage 
antl  fair  treatment.  All  the  Spanish  ports  were  ordered  to  send 
their  ships  to  the  Valencia  coast,  even  discliarging  those  which 
were  loatled,  and  all  arrivals  were  pressed  into  service.  Seeing 
tills  eagerness,  the  promise  of  free  passage  was  broken  after  the 
first  embarkation,  and  the  royal  galleys  charge<l  the  same  fare  as 
the  pri\'ate  vessels — seventy-five  reales  per  head  for  all  over 
sijct^en  and  thirty-five  for  those  younger.  In  all  there  were  three 
embarkations,  occupying  about  three  months  and  including, 
according  to  lists  kept  at  the  ports,  over  a  hundred  ami  fifty 
tlioasand  souls.' 

This  eagerness  to  go  was,  however,  not  universal.  There  were 
many  who,  not  unreasonabty,  felt  little  confidence  in  the  royal 
faith  and  preferred  the  chances  of  resistance.  Gathering  into 
bands  they  sought  refuge  in  two  easily  defensible  positions,  one 
on  a  peak  in  the  Val  del  Aguar,  where  their  numbers  were  reck- 
oned at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand,  anrl  ilie  other  in  the 
Muela  tie  Cortes,  where  there  wen*  said  to  l>e  nine  thousand. 
Mexia  paid  no  attention  to  them,  until  the  business  of  embarkation 


*  Fonaeca,  pp.  212-22.— Escoiano,  II,  198S.— BleOa,  Corouica,  pp.  999,  1001-3, 
1005-7,  1020.— Boronat,  II,  234. 

A  H'port,  apparently  drawn  up  by  the  Valencia  tribunal,  puts  the  iiuinl>er  at 
the  more  moderate  figure  of  100,656,  \iB.,  at  Valencia,  l7,7fi«J;  at  AlicanU',  32,000; 
at  Denia,  30,000;  at  Vinaros,  15,2(X);  and  at  Moncofar,  5,690.— ArcUivodeSiman- 
cas,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  205,  fol.  2, 
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was  nearly  concluded,  when  they  were  readily  reduced.  In  the 
Val  del  Aguai'  it  was  a  massacre  nf  the  weaponless  wretches,  rather 
than  a  battle;  three  thousand  Moriscos  were  slain  and  only  one 
Sl^aniard,  Bautisla  Crespo,  who  was  killed  by  his  own  firelock. 
The  survivors,  starved,  frozen  and  dying  with  thirst,  surrendered 
at  (iiscretion,  November  28th,  and  were  conducted  to  the  port  of 
embarkation,  but  many  perished  of  exhaustion  on  the  road  and 
many  women  and  chUdren  were  stolen  by  tlie  soldiers  and  sold  as 
slaves,  while  of  those  who  embarked  but  few  reached  Africa.  At 
the  Muela  de  Cortes  they  surrendered  on  promise  of  safety  to  life 
and  property,  provided  they  embarked  within  three  days,  but  the 
soldiery,  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  expected  booty,  fell  upon 
them.  Only  three  thousand  wen^  bnni^ht  to  the  sea-ports,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  scattered  among  the  mountains,  where 
for  a  year  or  two  they  gave  much  trouble.  They  had  elected  as 
king  Vicente  Turixi,  who  was  tracked  to  a  cave  an<l  brought  to 
Valencia,  where  he  was  put  to  a  cruel  death,  December  18th. 
He  died  as  a  good  Christian  and  made  a  most  edifying  end,  for 
we  are  told  that  he  had  been  a  most  liliera!  alnisgiver  and  was 
devoterl  to  tlie  \'irgin  and  to  the  religious  Orders.*  This  ended  the 
only  open  resist-ance  to  the  expulsion  throughout  Spain. 

The  unexpected  ease  of  the  affair  in  Valencia,  rega  ded  as 
the  nmst  dangerous  district,  quickened  the  preparations  for  the 
otlier  kingdoms.  Thus  far  it  hatl  been  represented  as  confined 
exclusively  to  Valencia,  but  the  rest  felt  that  their  turn  was  to 
come,  and  remonstrances  were  showered  uj^on  the  government, 
which  niet  them  with  equivocating  denials  and  assurances.  The 
mask  was  gradually  thrown  off.  Towards  the  eiul  of  October  the 
Marf(viis  of  ^^ati  German  was  sent  to  Seville  to  prepare  for  \he  ex- 
pulsion from  Murcia,  Granada  and  Andalusia,  Murcia  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  suspension  of  the  decree,  which  was  published 
for  the  other  provinces  on  January  12,  1610,  after  the  galleys  and 
troops  had  been  brought  from  \'alencia.  It  gave  the  exiles  thirty 
days — subsequently  redueetl  to  twenty — after  which  they  were 
threatened  with  death  and  confiscation  without  trial  or  sentence, 
Th['ir  lands  were  confiscated  to  the  king,  for  the  ser\'ice  of  God  and 
the  public,  but  they  were  allowed  to  sell  movable  property  and 
carry  away  the  proceeds  in  merchandise  bouglit  of  Spanish  sub- 
jects, but  were  forbidden  to  take  bills  of  exchange,  jewels,  bullion 
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■>  Fonseca,  pp.  2*4-49.— Bleda,  Cortnica,  pp.  1009-20.— Eacolaao,  II,  1972. 
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or  money,  beyond  what  was  needed  for  transportation.  They 
could  take  their  children  with  them,  provided  they  went  to 
Christian  lands,  which  led  many  to  charter  vessels,  osten- 
sibly for  France,  but  in  reality  for  Africa.  In  spite  of  the 
reports  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  Algiers  on  the  Valencia 
exiles,  they  are  said  to  have  f^one  with  cheerful nesSj  and  many 
of  them  sought  Morocco,  By  Aprils  Andalusia  was  report^'il  clear 
of  Moriscos  and  that  a  few  remained  on  the  coa.st  of  Granada, 
waiting  for  vessels.  The  whole  number  was  estimated  at  from 
eighty  to  a  liundred  thousand,  besides  twenty  thousand  who  had 
voluntarily  gone  in  advance.  They  were  reported  to  have  carried 
much  wealth  with  them,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  many, 
especially  those  of  Seville,  were  rich  and  prosperous  and  held 
positions  of  honor.  A  significant  incident  was  the  desire  of  C6r- 
dova  to  retain  six  per  cent,  of  them  antl,  when  this  was  refused, 
it  petitioned  for  the  retention  of  two  Morisco  saddlers,  for  the 
encouragement  of  horsemanship,  especially  as  they  were  old  and 
childless.  Apparently  there  were  no  Spaniards  capable  of  making 
harness,' 

Yet,  at  first,  there  were  some  exceptions  made.  It  had  been 
representetl  to  the  kiup;  that  there  were  many  tlescendants  of  Mud6- 
jares,  voluntarily  converted  prior  to  the  enforced  ImptisiUj  who 
were  Spaiiianls  in  dress,  language  and  religion,  including  many 
beatas  and  persons  vowed  to  cha^^tity.  Accordingly  an  order  was 
issued,  Febrtmrj'  7,  1610,  to  the  bi.shops  to  exanune  all  such  cases 
and  report  to  San  German  those  whom  they  foimd  worthy  to  be 
retained.  This,  h*)WPver,  amoiuited  only  to  a  brief  reprieve. 
Their  cases  were  referred  to  the  Royal  Council  and  those  who 
did  not,  within  the  impossibly  brief  term  of  thirty  or  sixty  days, 
obtain  favorable  decisions  were  huntetl  like  wild  beasts  and 
forcibly  carried  off.^ 

Expulsion  from  Castile  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Council 
of  State,  September  15,  1609,  but  was  deferred  to  await  the  result 
in  Valencia.  In  preparation,  an  attempt  was  made  in  October 
to  organize  the  militia,  by  enrolling  one  in  five  of  the  able-bodied 
men^a  measure  twice  attempted  in  vain  by  Philip  II — but  it 

»  Cabrera.  Rulacioncs,  pp.  386,  3t>t),  39(5,  402  — Nucva  Rccop.,Lih.  \an,Tit.  ii, 
ley  25.— Bleda,  Cor6[i!ca,  pp.  103H-42.— Jant-r,  pp.  295, 290.— Cf.  limvo,  Qitdlogo 
de  lo8  Obispoa  de  CAntova,  p.  5.S2. 

'  Guadalajara,  foL  144. — Aguilar  y  Caro,  Memorial  OBtipeojje,  I,  104-66. 
(Est^pa,  1886). 
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met  with  resistance  which  forced  its  abandonment,  for  there  waa^ 
no  military  ardor  in  Spain,  even  for  local  service.  Then  an  enu-^| 
meration  of  the  Moriseos  was  ordered  which,  in  conjunction  with 
events  in  Valencia,  aroused  much  excitement.  Appeals  to  the 
court  were  unanswered,  while  orders  to  the  magistrates  intended 
to  quiet  alarm  only  increased  it.  Many  commenced  to  sell  their 
lauds,  and  this  diininution  of  prospective  confiscations  wai^  met, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  by  prohibiting  sales,  but  they  werej 
continued  mider  various  devices.^ 

On  November  3d,  the-Coimt  of  Salazar  was  appointed  to  super-^ 
intend  the  expulsion  from  Oltl  and  New  Castile^  La  Mancha  and 
Extrcniadiu*a.     From  tlieir  anxiety  to  sell  their  lands  he  assumed 
that  they  mostly  would  go   voluntarily,  and  he  suggested   the 
granting  of  permission  to  emigrate.    This  was  at! opted,  and  a  royal 
c^'dula  of    December  2Sth  allowed  them  to  leave  Spain  within 
thirty  days,  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  Andalusia,  ^i 
Such  multitudes  arranged  to  pass  tlirough  Biscay  into  FrancQ^| 
that  the  term  was  extended  for  thirty  days  and,  on  January  19,^^ 
1610,  Salazar  was  sent  to  Bm-gos  to  register  them  and  issue  cortifi- 
Gates,     Under  this  arrangement  16,713  persons,  of  3,972  families 
were  registered  up  to  May   1st,  when  intimations   that  further 
admissions  to  France  woulil  be  refused,  turned  the  stream  to      i 
Cartagena,  where  10,642  embarked,  nominally  for  Christian  lands, ^| 
in  order  to  retain  their  chil^.lren.'  ^^ 

The  prohll>itinn  to  carry  money  or  jewels  was  naturally  evaded 
as  far  as  possible  antl,  for  infractions  of  it,  more  than  thirty  weroj 
hanged  at  Biu'gos.  There  were  also  at  hand  obHging  Portuguese 
brokers,  who  undertook  the  transmission  of  the  forbiilden  valuables 
and  who  were  detectefl  and  prosecuted.  A  safer  conduit  was 
found  through  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  receive<l 
very  large  sums,  to  be  repaid  in  various  Frencli  cities.  His  stew- 
ard was  despatched  with  tlie  documents,  but  the  Spanish  author- 
ities were  on  the  alert;  he  was  arrested  at  Buitrago  and  brought 
back  to  Madrid,  whfTcni[)on  the  amba-ssador  threatened  that,  if  ^j 
the  letters  were  opened,  thereafter  no  Spanish  courier  should  pass^f 
through  France  without  seizure  of  his  papers.     After  an  angry  ^1 
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'  Danvila  y  ColUdo.  p.  292.— Cabreia,  Relacionet*.  pp.  386,  3S9,  300.— Blcda, 
Corfinica.  pp.  ia35-7. 

»  Danvila  y  C%>Uado,  p.  310.— Boronat,  II,  288-91.— Bleda,  Cor6mca,  p.  1051. 
— Cabrera,  Rclacioucs,  pp.  393,  396. 
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correspondence,  the  Spaniards  yielded,  and  the  steward  was 
allowed  to  resume  his  journey.^ 

Aragon  and  Catalonia  were  next  taken  in  hand.  There  had 
been  much  disifuiet  there,  which  the  /j;lozing  assurances  from  the 
court  failed  to  allay.  The  Old  Christians  began  to  maltreat  the 
Moriscos,  who  ceased  their  labors  anil  commenced  to  sell  their 
movables,  while  their  creditors  and  hnhjer.s  of  censos  became 
alarmed  and  proceeded  to  collect  their  claims  with  rigor.  En- 
voys were  sent  to  the  king  from  Aragon  with  an  elaborate 
memorial  detailing  the  enormous  ilamage  to  result  from  ex])ul- 
sion,  and  the  iinpohcy  of  reducing  the  <liminishing  popidation 
of  Spain.  Philip  made  fruitless  efforts  to  prevent  the  mission 
from  coming,  and  when  it  came  it  was  put  off  with  rcawsuring 
generalities.^ 

The  edicts  for  Aragon  and  Catalonia  were  the  same  as  that  for 
Valencia,  except  in  two  points.  The  Catalan  one  retained  chil- 
dren under  seven  years  of  age,  whose  parents  were  going  to  infidel 
lands,  which  led  tliem  to  make  their  way  through  France  to  Bar- 
bary.  The  other  exception,  indviced  by  the  expense  of  the  Valen- 
cia expulsion,  the  cost  of  which  had  been  swelled  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  threw^  upon  the  exiles  all  the  charges,  not  only 
of  the  journeys  and  voyage,  hut  the  wages  of  the  superintending 
officials  and  half  a  real  per  head  as  export  duty  on  what  they 
carried  with  them,  all  of  which  amounted  to  twenty-four  reales 
at  the  Alfaipies  de  Tortosa.  The  rich  were  required  to  pay  for  the 
poor,  and  the  commissioners  were  unmerciful  in  their  exactions, 
making  them  pay  for  the  water  in  the  brooks  and  the  shade  of 
the  trees  in  their  long  summer  journeys,  besides  exacting  from 
them  as  wages  much  more  than  was  due.* 

The  edicts  were  published  simultaneously,  in  Saragossa  and 
Barcelona,  on  May  29,  1610.  No  resistance  was  attempted,  but 
there  went  up  a  cry  of  despair  which  moved  even  their  persecutors 
to  compassion;  they  protested  that  they  were  Christians  and  would 
die  as  such,  even  though  torn  to  pieces,  but  it  was  too  late  for 


*  Tapfa,  Historia  da  la  Civilizacion  eaxiafSola,  III,  272. — Cabrera,  Rolacionp«, 
p.  102.— BofnruU  y  Broca,  Historia  de  Catalufla,  VII,  292  (Barcelona,  1878),— 
Watson's  Philij>  Til,  Appendix  B. 

'  Lanuza,  II,  49.— Bl*?da,  Corfmica,  p.  1045.— Danvila  y  CollaUo,  p.  311.— 
Guadalajara  y  Xaviorr,  foL  124-S. 

■  Janor,  p.  m^-Boronat.  II,  298,  301,  596.— Bledre  Defensio  Fidei,  pp.  (102-6, 
612-18.— Watson's  Philip  tH,  Appendix  B.— Guadalajara  y  Xavierr,  fol.  135-41. 
VOL.  Ill  26 
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this,  and  they  were  led  submissively  in  bands  of  from  one  to  foui^| 
thousand  souls,  wiUiout  f!;uurtl.s,  ulthougii  they  suiT<Trd  s(*verely 
from  the  brigandage  of  the  Okl  Christians.  This  apathy  of  de- 
spair was  most  fortunate  for  Spain,  as  resistance  would  have  been 
overcome  with  ilifhculty.  The  troops,  debarked  at  the  Aifaques 
de  Tortosa,  hail  not  been  paid  since  they  left  Italy;  aftf*r  vainly 
clamoring  for  their  money,  they  disbanded,  leaving  none  but  the 
officers,  who  were  fain  t-o  gatluT  together  such  raw  recruits  as 
they  could  find.  From  Aragon  the  number  of  exiles  was  esti- 
mated at  seventy-five  thousand  and  from  Catalonia  at  fifty  thou- 
sand/ M 

France  was  inundated  by  the  enugi'ation.  Henry  IV'  had  anti-^^ 
cipated  it  and,  in  Fel)ruary,  had  issued  an  ordonnance  pernutting 
those  who  would  profess  the  Catholic  faith  to  settle  in  the  lands 
beyond  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  while  shipping  should  be 
provided  for  tliose  desiring  to  sail  for  Barbary,*  Under  this  th< 
immigration  from  Castile  had  been  taken  care  of,  but  his 
nation  to  May  tluew  ever>thing  into  confusion,  and  there  was  no 
preparation  for  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  from  Aragon, 
who  [lasvscd  through  Navarre,  or  sought  to  make  their  way  over 
the  mountains.  La  Force,  after  some  deJay,  arranged  to  admit 
them  in  bands  of  a  thousand  each,  so  as  not  to  o|}[jresa  the  popu- 
lation of  the  sterile  district  through  which  they  had  to  pass,  and 
thus  they  struggled  on  towards  Marseilles  antl  other  ports  whereby 
they  hoped  to  find  shipping.'  ^| 

There  was  one  body,  of  some  fourteen  thousand  souls,  that  was  ^ 
refused  admission  t«  France,  after  they  had  reached  Canfranc,  the 
last  Spanish  town  on  the  mountain  road  over  the  Pyrenees.     They 
had  paid  forty  tliousanil  dueatvS  for  permission  to  go  to  France,  ^ri 
besides  the  export  duties  on  what  tliej'  carried,  and  the  expense  ^^ 
of  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  them.     Forced  to  turn  back 
on  the  long  road  to  the  Aifaques,  so  many  of  them  sickened  and 
died  in  the  suniiner  heat  that  it  was  feared  that  they  would  bring 
pestilence  to  the  ships.*    In  short  the  story  of  the  exodus  from 
Aragon  is  one  of  heartless  greed  and  reckless  inliumanity. 

The  dangers  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  on  Spanish  statea- 

'   Bleda»  Cor6nica,  pp.   1046-50. — Guadalajara  y  Xa\ierT,  foL  142. — Janer, 
p.  90.— Laniua,  IT,  249. 
«  Mdmoircs  de  Riclwliou,  I.  88  (Paris,  1823). 
»  M&noires  de  la  Foroo,  II,  8-12,  288-311. 
*  Cabrera,  Relaciones,  pp.  410,  413,  415,  418. 
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nianship  were  thus  removed,  but  fanaticism  and  raoc  hatreil  were 
not  yet  satisiied,  and  it  was  reaolved  to  root  out  all  traces  of  the 
old  Moorish  population.  An  e<[ict  of  July  10, 1610,  banished  all 
Moriscos  of  Granada,  Valencia  and  Aragon,  who  were  settled  in 
the  Castilian  kingdoms,  and  this  was  followed,  August  2il,  by  a 
similar  provision  for  the  kinfriloms  of  Aragon.  These  edicts 
exempted  those  who  had  Uved  as  good  Christians,  but  this  was  a 
point  difficult  to  establish^  and  the  claims  imder  it  were  multi- 
tudinous and  embarrassing.  To  save  the  trouble  of  deculing  them 
an  end  w^as  put  to  the  matter  by  banishing  all  who  had  thus  far 
been  exempt-ed,  incluchng  even  the  Moriscos  antiguosj  descendants 
of  the  old  Mud<5jare.s.  This  was  effected  bj^  orders  of  March  22d 
ami  May  3,  1611,  to  the  corregidores,  stating  that  it  was  for  the 
service  of  God  and  the  kingdom  that  the  matter  be  perfected, 
wherefore  all  who  had  previously  been  exempted  and  all  who, 
after  expulsion,  had  returned,  were  given  two  months  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  imder  the  irrevocable  penalty  of  death  and  confis- 
cation, the  only  exceptions  l)eing  priests,  nuns  and  the  wives  of 
Old  Christians  with  their  children.* 

This  final  rooting-out  gave  infinite  trouble.  There  was  often 
nothing  to  distingidsh  these  Moriscos  from  Old  Christians,  in 
language,  dress  or  mode  of  life,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  persons 
to  harbor  them,  whether  from  compassion  or  to  have  the  benefit 
of  their  servica*^.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  the  different  prov- 
inces with  instructions  that  no  privileges  or  antiquity  should  avail 
them,  while  the  coiirts  were  expressly  prohibited  from  inter- 
ference; it  was  addetl,  indeed,  that  those  who  bore  the  reputation 
of  OUl  Christians  could  appeal  to  the  king,  but  his  representatives 
soon  grew  tired  of  the  multitude  of  perplexing  cases  thus  thrust 
upon  them.  The  number  thus  expelled  was  computed  at  about 
six  thousand,  exclusive  of  young  children,  who  were  given  to 
Old  Christians  to  bring  up.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  this  final 
clearance  was  increased  by  the  number  of  exiles  who  f)ersisted  in 
returning,  in  spite  of  an  edict  of  September  12,  1612,  which  con- 
signed them  ail  to  the  galleys.  The  work  seemed  endless  and 
finally  it  was  confided  to  the  Count  of  Salazar.  In  this  he  labored 
long  and  strenuously.  At  Almagro  he  found  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred returned  exiles,  of  whom  he  consigned  some  to  the  galleys, 
others  to  the  quicksilver  n^ines  of  Almaden,  and  the  rest  he  sent 

*  Janer,  pp.  344,  345,  350.— IJoronat,  II,  293-1.— lileda  f'ort'jnica,  pp.  1051-2; 
Defenaio  Fidei,  pp.  524-5,  (507-12. — Cabrera,  Rclaciones,  p.  415. 
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abroad  at  the.  expense  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  been  remiss  i 
detecting  and  punishing  them.  His  greatest  trouble,  we  are  tokl, 
lay  in  deciding  the  nuiiuTou.s  suits  of  those  who  claimed  that  they 
were  not  comprised  in  the  edicts  and,  to  cut  matters  short,  on 
October  26,  1613,  he  iasued,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  an  edict 
commanding  all  Moriscos  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  fifteen  days; 
any  person  ret^eiving  or  harboring  them  was  tiirealened  with 
confiscation  and,  as  he  included  in  this  fiefs,  castles,  vassals  and 
royal  grants,  it  shows  that  nobl*^s  were  sheltering  them.  Finally 
a  reward  of  ten  ducats  was  offered  for  information  leacLing  to  the 
capture  of  a  Morisco.'  In  this  insane  determination  to  purify 
the  land  of  ali  trace  of  Moorish  blood,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
process,  many  Catholics  as  sincere  as  tlieir  persecutors  must  hav 
been  consigned  to  infidel  lands. 

The  time  came  at  last  for  the  Moriscos  of  Murcia  and  the  Val  il 
Ricotc  to  share  the  fate  of  their  brethren.     InHuonce  had  bee 
exercised  to  procure  the  suspension  of  the  edict  of  December  9, 
1609,  and  of  a  subsequent  one  of  Oetobor  8,  1611,  but,  after  the 
work  was  completed  elsewhere,  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and  the  roysd 
confessor.  Fray  Aliaga,  sent  investigators  who  of  course  reported 
them  to  be  Christians  only  in  name.     Lerma  insisted,   Philip 
yielded,  and  a  cddula  of  October  G,  1613,  ordered  Salazar  to  enforce 
the  edicts.     He  was  hurried  from  Madrid,  November  20th,  wit! 
instructions  to  lose  no  time  and,  in  January  1614,  some  fiftee: 
thousand  were  deported,  although  many  old  people  and  invali 
were  allowed  to  remain.     Many  women  married  Old  Christians  in 
order  to  obtain  exemption,  and  numerous  husbands  and  wives 
of  honorable  birth  cnterc^d  rdigion,  to  the  grt^at  enrichment  of  th 
monasteries,  for  which  the  bishops  and  the  superiors  of  the  Orde 
cheerfully  granted  Heence.     Early  in  February,  Salazar  returned 
to  Madrid  with  his  work  accomplished,  although  some  had  escaped 
to  Valencia  and  had  returned  on  being  driven  out  from  there. 
In  1615  Salazar  reported  that  he  had  sent  his  assistant  Manrique 
to  Murcia  to  complete  the  expulsion,  but  there  were  still  some 
Moriscos  in  Tarragona  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  he  knew  of 
others  in  Sardinia  and  the  Canaries.' 


ce 
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Bleda,  Cor6nica,  pp.  1044 
Danvila  y  CoUado,  pp.  212, 


'  Cabrera,  Uelaciones,  pp.  434,  437,  440,  522 
I067-S,  1000.— Janer,  pp.  351,  355,  356,  357,  3tiO 
213. 

*  Dleda,  C'orfinica,  pp.  105.S-G0. — Jancr,  pp.  361-66. — Cabrem,  nrlftctooes, 
631,  546.— Danvik  y  Collado,  pp.  314,  317.— Boronat,  II,  285-7,  593. 
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For  some  years  yet  the  effort  was  continued  to  discover  and 
eject  those  who  were  concealed  among  the  OIil  Christians— an 
effort  coinplicated  by  the  numbers  who  persistcil  in  returning  after 
experiencing  the  inhospitable  reception  accorded  to  tlieni  m  Africa. 
Tliey  oiTereti  theniselvea  as  slaves  to  those  who  would  receive  tbeni, 
and  in  this  manner  many  succeeded  in  remaining.  To  prevent 
tliis,  royal  order.s  wrre  repeatedly  issued,  but  they  were  ineffective, 
and  the  Royal  Council  at  length  grew  tired  of  reiterating  them, 
60  that  Rleda,  writing  in  1618,  deplores  the  fact  that  he  would  die 
without  seeing  his  land  pui'ified  of  this  evil  seed.  Total  puri- 
fication, in  fact,  was  impossible.  We  are  told  that,  in  Valencia, 
La  Mancha,  and  Granada,  there  are  still  communities  which  in 
dress,  customs  and  tendencies  may  be  regardet.!  as  Moriscos  with 
scarce  any  trace  of  Christianity,  and  Padre  Boronat  ascribes  to 
this  ek'nii'nt  the  giowth  of  nKulern  sreiiticism  and  the  mingled 
fanaticism  and  superstition  which  afflict  certain  portions  of  8pain.' 

However  this  may  he,  in  so  far  as  the  Impiisition  was  concerned, 
the  expulsion  was  a  success.  In  such  of  its  records  as  I  have  been 
able  to  examine,  the  cnm^  de  Moras  virtually  tlisappeared,  the 
exceptions  being  scarce  more  than  enough  to  show  tjiat  vigilance 
was  imrelaxed.  For  awhile,  it  is  true^  there  were  Morisco  slaves 
to  be  looked  after,  A  letter  of  Marcli  14,  1010,  from  the  com- 
mi.ssioner  at  Denia,  asks  for  instructions  concerning  some  baptized 
Morisco  .slaves,  who  had  plottetl  to  escape  to  Barbary,  which  shows 
how  carefully  they  were  watchcfL*  Then  (he  exiles  who  chanced 
to  be  captured  in  Moorish  corsairs,  or  who  were  brought  to  Spain 
as  slaves,  or  who  were  in  the  royal  galleys,  were  subject  to  prose- 
cution as  apostates  because  they  had  been  baptized,  until,  in  1629, 
the  Suprema  mcrciftilly  decreed  ttmt  they  should  not  be  molested 
unless  they  gave  occasion  for  scandal.'  The  scattering  cases  of 
Mahometanism,  which  figure  in  the  autos  de  fe  subsetpient  to 
the  expulsion,  are  mostly  of  Christian  renegades,  captured  at  sea, 
or  of  Moorish  slaves  taken  in  the  perpetual  warfare  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, who  were  baptized  under  legislation  of  162G,  repeated  in 
W.iH  and  1712.*  Occasionally,  however,  we  hear  of  a  Morisco, 
Buch  as  Ger6nirao  Buenaventura — probably  one  of  the  children 


*  Blwla.  Cor6nica,  pp.  l()2l-3.— V.  de  la  Fuente,  Hist,  eccles.  de  Espafia,  III, 
228— Boronat,  I,  197;  IT,  307. 

*  Archivo  hisit.  nuciotml,  Iriq.  de  Valencia,  T^^.  372. 

'  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  (Vipenhagen,  21Sb,  p.  224. 

*  Autos  acurdadodj  Lib.  viu,  Tit.  iij  Autos  4,  0. 
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detained  in  1609  or  IGIO — condemned  to  relaxation  by  the  tri- 
bunal of  Valencia,  transferred  in  1635  to  Valladolid  and,  in  163S 
to  Saragossa,  to  be  burnt  for  pertinacity.* 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition,  there 
were  descendants  of  the  Old  Moriscos  who  managed  to  preserve 
an  organization  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  faith.     In  1727  such 
a  one  was  discovered  in  Granada,  so  muiierous  that  it  furnished 
forty-five  reconciled  in  an  auto  of  May  9, 1728,  followed  by  twenty- 
eight  more  in  that  of  (jctober  10.     They  tnui^t  have  been  wealthy, 
for  the  confiscations  proved   so   profitable  that  the  hiquisition  ^J 
granted  to  the  chief  informer  and  his  heirs  a  perpetual  pension  o(w^ 
a  hundred  ducats/     Probably  one  of  these  CIranndans,  escaped  ^ 
to  Jaen,  was  the  Ana  del  Castillo,  condenmed  in  the  Cordova  auto 
of  March  4,  1731,  as  a  kerege  Makometana,  to  reeoreiliation,  con- 
fiscation ant.l  irreniissil)le  prison.'    The  latest  allusions  to  these 
persistent  Morisei)s  occurs  in  a  report,  in  1769,  by  the  Inquisition  ^j 
to  Carlos  III,  that  it  had  verified  the  ejdstence,  in  Cartagena,  of  ^| 
a  mos(iUD  iiiaintained  by  New  Christians.^     Details  are  lacking  ^^ 
but,  if  there  were  prosecutions  and  convictions,  they  may  safely  ^j 
be  assumed  to  be  the  last  endured  by  Moriscos.     In  the  complete  ^M 
reconl  of  the  operations  of  all  the  tribunals  from  17S0  to  1820,  " 
there  is  not  a  single  case  of  a  Morisco  and  the  only  MahometanB 
are  renegades.' 


Contemporary  estimates  of  the  number  of  exiles  vary  from  three 
hundred  thousand  to  three  millions,  and  the  statistics  furnished 
are  too  fragmentar}^  to  admit  of  accurate  computation."  In 
moik'tn  times  Llorentc  assumes  a  total  of  a  million,  while  Janer 
estimates  at  the  same  figure  the  total  Morisco  population,  of  whom 
a  hundred  thousand  perished  or  were  enslaved,  leaving  nine  hun- 


>  Arehivo  do  Sinmnca-w^  Iiu|**  Lih.  552^  fol.  22,  23. 

'  E.  N.  AcIItT,  in  Jewish  Qiiarterly  Review,  XIII,  417. — Afchivo  de  Simancas, 
Inq.,  Ijcg.  1479,  fol.  2. 

In  Mr.  Adler's  paper,  by  a  printer's  error,  the  auto  of  Oct,  10th  Is  attributed 
to  Cordova  May  ISth. 

■  Mntute  y  Ltiquin,  p.  268. 

•  Dan  Vila  y  CoUado,  p.  318, 

•  Archive  hist,  nneionnl,  Inq,  de  Valencia,  Lep.  100. 

•  Guadalajara  y  Xavierr,  Expulsion,  fol.  163;  Historia  Pontifical,  V,  161. — 
Escoluno,  II,  1990. — Xavarrcte,  Conserv'acion  de  Monarqufas,  p.  50. — IMvUa, 
Vida  y  Hechos  drJ  Rey  Felipo  III,  p.  151. — Vou  der  Hammer  y  I^oon,  Felipe  el 
Prudimte,  fol.  33.— Alfonsi  Sonotii  de  Rebus  Hispon.  Anaoephalcoaia,  p.  300. 
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dred  thousand  exiles.  Vicente  de  la  Fuente  reduces  the  number 
to  a  hunihed  anil  twenty  thousand,  wliile  Danviia  y  Collado,  after 
a  careful  coniparison  of  all  ofHciai  statistics,reaches  an  cstinmte  of 
Roniethhig  under  five  hundrfn!  thoit'^anil  souls,  whieli  Padre  Boro- 
iiat  accept^.*  Tliis  is  probaljly  somewhat  luuier  the  mark.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  eoutemporary  ofHeial  statement  is  that  of 
Sebastiano  GigH,  the  Lucchese  envoy,  August  12,  1610^  placing 
the  number  at  six  hunih-ed  thousand.  This  he  douljlless  proeured 
at  head-quarters,  for  he  adds  that  the  ministers  assured  him  that 
it  was  nmch  greater  than  they  had  foreseen,*  Considering  how 
large  had  been  the  Mudejar  poi)ulation  and  its  notorious  fecundity, 
these  figures  indicate  how  many  had  been  Christianized  ami  had 
merged  into  the  general  mass.  One  cannot  help  eoiieluding  that 
with  time  and  reasonable  treatment,  then*  wonhi  have  been  no 
Morisco  question  to  perplex  the  statesmen  of  Spain. 

The  fate  of  the  exiles  parallelled  that  of  the  Jews  in  1492,  and 
indeed  was  even  worse,  for  they  were  banished  more  precipitately, 
and  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  return  even  as  Christians.  They 
were  thrust  into  the  new  and  strange  life  before  them  under  most 
luipromising  contUtions,  intensified  by  the  inhumanity  of  their 
reception  in  the  homes  which  they  sought.  The  transit  to  Africa 
in  the  royal  ships  was  doubtless  safe  enough,  but  tlie  masters  of 
the  vessels  chartered  by  them  had  no  scruple  in  robbing  and  mur- 
dering thenij  despite  the  regulations  adopted  for  their  safety.  Many 
who  sailed  were  never  accounted  for  as  arri\'ing.  It  was  not  that 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  imhfTerent,  Fonseca  relates  that  in 
Barcelona,  on  December  12,  1609,  he  witnessed  the  execution  of 
the  captain  anrl  crew  of  a  barque  which  hm]  sailerl  with  seventy 
Moriscos.  Falling  in  with  a  Neapolitan  felucca,  the  united  crews 
conspired  to  kill  the  jiassengers  and  divide  the  booty,  amoimting 
to  three  thoiisand  ducats.  Under  promise  of  pardon  a  dissatisfied 
sailor  revealetl  the  crime,  when  not  only  were  the  iSpaniards  pun- 
ished but  the  Viceroy  wrote  to  Naples  with  details  that  enabled 
the  authorities  there  to  seize  and  execute  the  crew  of  the  felucca.' 

In  France,  la  Force  no  doubt  did  what  he  could  to  minimize 
the  sufferings  of  the  outcasts,  but  their  hardships  were  such  as  to 


*  Llorente,  Hist,  crft  ,  cap.  xii,  art..  1,  n.  20.— .laiiRr,  p.  143. — V.  dn  la  Faente 
III,  229.— Danviia  y  CVjllado,  pp.  337^0.— Bi>ntimt,  11,  307. 

*  Pt*l!e(irini,  ReUizioiii  di  Ambasciatori  Luccheai,  p,  32  (Lucca,  1903). 
»  Fonacca,  pp.  222-6. 
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call  forth  energeUc  remonstrances  from  Ambassador  Salignac  and 
from  Ahmed  I  himself.  Cardinal  Richelieu  tells  us  that  some  of 
the  officials  coiiuiiLssioned  to  superintend  their  jiassage  were  guilty 
of  much  thievery  and  even  |jermitted  murder,  but  they  were  pun- 
ished with  such  severity  that  the  outrages  ceased.*  France,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  jjlace  of  transit.  Some  who  passed  tlirough  sought 
refuge  in  Italy,  where  their  reception  was  not  hospitable.  In  ItilO 
and  1611  the  Holy  See  refused  to  allow  those  arri\ing  at  Civita 
Vecchia  to  remain  but,  in  1612,  some  seventy,  who  reached 
Recanati  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  live  as  Christians,  were  per- 
mitted to  Htdtle  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  broken  up  into  small 
parties  ami  under  close  surveillance.' 

Barbary,  however,  was  the  destination  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  exiles,  whether  direct  from  Spain  or  by  way  of  France,  and 
their  reception  by  their  fellow  religionists  was  terrible.  They 
were  landed  at  Oran,  whence  they  had  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Moorish  states;  they  had  the  reputation  of  bringing  money  with 
them  and,  after  the  first  embarkation  had  been  safely  convoyed 
by  paying  heavily  for  a  guard,  they  were  plundered  and  slain  with- 
out mercy,  and  their  women  were  taken  from  them.  Even  before 
the  year  1609  was  out,  the  Coimt  of  Aguilar,  Governor-general  of 
Oran,  wrote  that,  through  fear  of  the  Arabs,  many  were  remaining 
and  were  starving;  twenty  of  their  principal  men  had  come  to  him, 
professing  to  be*  Christians,  for  Un:'y  had  not  known  what  to  believe 
until  they  had  seen  the  abominations  of  the  Moors,  and  now  they 
desired  to  remain  and  die  as  Christians.  In  his  (>erplexity,  Aguilar 
threw  them  intx:  prison  and  applied  for  instructions.  Wliat  were 
given  to  hitu  we  know  not,  but  there  is  doubtless  truth  in  the 
statement  of  the  Comendador  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Mercedes 
of  Oran  that,  what  between  disease  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Arabs, 
two-tliirds  of  the  exiles  had  perished.  Indeed,  the  general  esti- 
mate was  that  the  prtjportion  was  at  least  three-quarters.' 

These  horrors  are  heightened  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  \ngorous 
determination  to  eradicate  every  vestige  of  Islam,  and  in  the  cruel 
haste  of  the  process,  many  who  were  really  Christians  were  cast 
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'  Ambassado  de  Salignac,  IT,  389,  434. — ^J^'Hioires  de  Richelieu,  I,  89. 

*  Dccrct.  Sac.  Congr.  S.  Officii,  p.  435  (Bibl.  dd  R.  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Roma, 
Fondo  Camerale,  Congr.  dtl  S.  Oilicio,  Vol.  3). 

•  Cftbrem,  Relacionoa,  pp.  391,  390. — Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.  de  Valencia, 
TiTg.  205,  fol.  2. — Juan  Ripol,  Didlogo  de  Consuelo,  fol.  20  (Pamplona,  1613) — 
Bluda,  Cor^nica,  p.  1021.— Escolano,  n,  1988. 
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Upon  the  tender  mprcies  of  the  infidel.  Discrimination  was  diffi- 
cult aud  doubt  was  .settled  adversely.  A  typical  case  is  fuj*nished 
in  a  petition,  November  26,  1609,  of  Gaspar  Galip,  a  priest  and 
vicar  of  the  general  hospital  of  Valencia,  in  favor  of  his  two  brothers- 
in-law,  Francisco  Castillo  and  Vicente  de  Alctlzar.  Galip  himself 
was  the  son  of  a  Morisco  father  and  Old  Christian  mother;  his 
sisters  were  Christians  and  so  were  their  husbands  and  children, 
two  in  each  family,  the  latter  being  even  ignorant  that  they  had 
Morisco  blood.  Yet  Ribera  was  pitiless  and  both  families  were 
deported,  doubtless  to  perish  among  luibeHevers.'  Escolano  tells 
us  that  in  Tunis  some  of  the  Castilians  continued  to  hear  mass 
and  to  live  as  Clmstians,  and  he  prints  a  letter  from  a  Valencian 
in  Algiers  expressing  his  iletoniiinatinn  to  |)ers{^vere  in  tlie  faith.' 
If  remorse  were  possible  to  those  who  believed  that  iht^y  were 
rendering  a  service  to  God^  it  niiglit  have  been  felt  by  tlie  prime 
movers  of  the  expulsion  when  they  learned  that  in  Tetuan,  exiled 
Moriscos,  firm  in  the  faith,  were  lai)idated  or  otherwise  put  to 
death,  because  they  resolutely  refused  to  enter  the  mosque^.' 
These  were  true  martyrs,  and  the  Church  might  well  have  canonized 
them,  in  place  of  beatifying  their  persecutor  Ribera/ 

Among  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  expulsion  w^as  that 
the  confiscation  of  Morisco  property  would  bring  permanent  relief 
to  the  treasury  and  enable  it  to  discharge  the  enormous  and 
constantly  increasing  indebtedness.  Undoulit^dly  tlie  amounts 
realized  from  tiie  rapacious  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  exiles 
were  large.  Already,  in  October,  UilO,  the  Council  of  Finance 
reported  that,  in  Ocana  and  Madri<j,  it  had  mostly  been  sold,  and 
that  two  hundred  t!ionsund  ducats  had  lieen  paid  in.*  Wliniever 
was  the  magnitude  of  the  receipts,  they  were  quickly  dissipated 
to  the  greedy  courtiers  who  [»rofited  l)y  Philip's  reckless  jjrodi- 
gality.  Sir  Francis  Cottingham,  the  EngUsli  Ambassatlor,  in 
letters  of  March  4th  and  May  16,   1610,  reports  that  conunis- 


»  Boronat,  II,  24S-5. 

»  EflcoUno,  IT,  1992. 

■  Cabrcni,  Relacionr^g^  p.  101. 

*  Escolaiio  (II,  2(101)  attributes  the  slow  fever  whicli  ended  Rihera's  life,  in 
January  KUl,  to  the  execration  aroused  by  the  misery  of  the  kingdom  resulting 
from  the  expulsion,  for  which  he  was  held  responsible,  and  to  the  vexations  en- 
dured in  liis  unsparing  endeavors  to  root  out  the  remnants. 

•  Janer,  p.  343. 
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doners  had  been  sent  to  the  provmces  to  sell  the  houses  and  farms 
of  the  exiles,  but  the  king  did  not  propose  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  state,  for  he  was  dividing  the  proceeds  among  his  favorites 
in  advance  with  scandalous  liberality.  To  Lerma  were  assigned 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats,  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Uceda,  a  hundred  thousand,  to  his  daughter,  the  Countess  of 
Lemos,  fifty  thousand  and  to  her  husband  a  hundred  thousand/ 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  Philip,  in  1611,  when 
appealing  to  the  C6rtes  for  relief,  enumerating,  among  the  reasons 
for  his  poverty,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  in  which  he  had 
postponed  the  interest  of  the  treasury  to  the  service  of  God  and  of 
the  state.' 

Thus,  nine  hundred  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy,  Spain  purified  her  land  of  the  invader  by  a  stroke  which 
Cardinal  Richelieu  qualified  as  the  boldest  and  most  barbarous 
in  human  annals.'  The  yearning  for  imity  of  faith  was  gratified, 
and  the  anxiety  as  to  attack  from  without  was  allayed.  That  the 
price  paid  was  heavy  is  seen  in  the  premature  decrepitude  which 
overtook  the  monarchy  during  the  rest  of  the  century.  The  causes 
of  decadence  were  many,  but  not  least  among  them  must  be 
reckoned  the  fierce  intolerance  which  led  to  the  expatriation  of 
the  most  economically  valuable  classes  of  the  population. 


*  Watson's  Philip  III,  Appendix  B. 

*  Cabrera,  Relaciones,  p.  458. 

*  M^moires  de  Richelieu,  I,  86, 
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TnK  fato  of  the  little  baiul  of  Spanish  Protestants  has^  not 
unnaturally,  excited  the  earnest  sympathy  of  modern  students. 
Much  has  been  written  about  them;  their  works  have  been 
gathereil  and  reprinted  with  pious  care,  and  the  iniportance  of 
the  reformatory  movement  has  been  largely  exaggerated.  There 
never  was  the  slightest  real  danger  that  Protestantism  could 
make  such  ])ermanent  impression  on  the  profound  and  unrea- 
soning religious  convictions  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  to  Cfl-use  disturliancc  in  the  body  pohlic;  and  the  excitement 
created  in  Valladolid  and  Seville,  in  1558  and  1559,  was  a  mere 
passing  episode  leaving  no  trace  in  popular  beliefs.  Yet,  coming 
when  it  diil,  it  exercised  an  enduring  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  on  the  development  of  the  nation.  At 
the  moment,  the  career  of  the  Holy  Office  might  almost  seem  to 
be  ilrawiiig  to  a  close,  for  it  had  nearly  sueeeeih^rl  in  extirpating 
Judaism  from  Spain,  while  the  influx  of  Portuguese  New  Cliris- 
tians  had  not  commenced,  and  its  operations  against  the  Moriscos 
of  Valencia  were  suspended.  The  panic,  skilfully  excited  at  the 
appearance  of  Lutheraiiism,  raised  it  to  new  life  ami  importance 
and  gave  it  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  State,  wliich  enabled 
it  to  doniiiuite  i\u^^  lanti  iluring  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
its  audacious  action  against  Carranza  showed  that  no  one  was  so 
high-jilaceil  as  to  be  beyond  its  reach.  It  gained  moreover  a 
firmer  financial  basis  than  it  had  previously  enjoyed,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  Inquisitor-general  Valdes  was  saveil  from  l)anish- 
ment  and  disgrace.  Yet  more  important  even  than  all  this  was 
the  dread  inspired  of  heresy,  which  served  as  a  reason  for  isolating 
Spain  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  excluding  all  foreign  id^as,  arrest- 
ing the  development  of  culture  and  of  science,  and,  prolonging 
nieLhcvalism  into  modern  times\  This  was  the  true  significance 
of  the  little  Protestant  movement  and  its  repression,  and  it  is  this 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  student  rather  than  the  ghastly 
dramas  of  the  autns  de  fe. 

Before  the  Lutheran  revolt  there  was  much  liberty  of  thought 
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and  speech  allowed  throiigluiut  Ciitliolic  Europe.  Neither  Era^" 
mus  nor  popular  writers  and  preachers  had  acruple  in  ridiculing 
and  holding  u|>  to  detestaliori  the  Muperstitioiis  of  the  people,  the 
vices,  the  greed  and  the  corruptioiis  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ven- 
ality and  opprest^ion  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Fraucifican,  Thomas 
Murner,  who  subsequently  became  the  most  virulent  reviler  of 
Luther,  castigated  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular^  with  more 
vigor  if  with  less  skill  than  Erasmus.  Erasmus  himself,  in  his 
Enchiridion  Mililis  Chrish'ani,  or  Manual  of  the  Christian  Soldier, 
difl  not  hesitate  to  stigmatise,  as  a  new  Judaism,  the  reliance 
reposed  on  external  observances,  which  had  supplanted  true 
piety,  causing  t!ie  t<\af'fungH  of  Christ  to  be  neglecte<] — and  the 
Encliiridion  had  been  approved  by  Adrian  VI,  at  that  time  th^_ 
head  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  JH 

When,  however,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  cure  these 
universally  athnittetl  evils,  to  strike  at  the  dogmas  of  scholastic 
theology,  of  which  these  evils  were  the  outcome;  when  Northern 
Europe  was  rising  almost  luuiuimously  in  Luther*s  support,  and 
when  the  curia  recognized  that  it  had  to  deal,  not  with  a  mere 
scholastic  debate  between  monks,  but  with  a  rapitll}'  developing 
revolution,  the  necessity  was  soon  felt  of  a  rigi<l  definition 
orthodoxy,  while  the  licence  which  hud  been  good-naturedh 
tolerated,  so  long  as  it  did  not  threaten  the  loss  of  power  and 
wealth,  became  heresy,  to  be  ililigently  inquired  into  and  relents 
lessly  punished.  Men  who  esteemetl  themselves  good  Catholics, 
and  had  no  thought  of  withdrawing  from  obedience  to  the  Hoi; 
See,  found  themselves  accused  of  heresy  and  liable  to  its  penalties. 
Prior  to  the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  tlebatable  ground,  within  which  no  authoritative 
decision  had  as  yet  rendereti  the  speculations  of  the  schoolmen 
articles  of  faith.  Erasmus,  for  instance^  had  not  been  called  to 
account  for  asserting  that  sacramental  confession  was  not  of  divine 
law  but,  as  the  conflict  grew  niore  desperate,  and  the  Church  found 
defence  of  its  outworks  to  be  requisite,  it  became  heretical  to  ques- 
tion the  divine  origin  of  confession,  even  before  the  Council  had 
made  it  de  fide.  We  shall  then  fiml  the  chief  sufferers  from  in- 
quisitorial action  divided  into  two  classes.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  century  they  largely  consist  of  unconscious  heretics- 
men  who,  prior  to  the  condemnation  of  Luther,  would  have  bcei 
reckoned  as  undoubtetlly  orthodox.  After  1550,  with  some  excep-1 
tions,  like  Carranza,  they  were  those  who  had  knowdngly  and 
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consciously  embraced  more  or  loss  of  the  doctrinrs  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Outside  of  these  another,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
numerous  class,  can  he  defined  of  those  who  incurred  more  or 
le^  vehement  suspicion  of  heresy  through  mere  carelessness,  in 
the  constantly  increasing  rigor  of  external  observance.  It  is 
doubtless  to  the  first  of  these  classics  thai  we  may  refer  the  ear- 
liest victim  of  so-called  Lutheranism  whom  I  have  found  rerorded 
^Gonsalvo  the  Painter  of  Monte  Alegre  in  Murcia,  a  resident  in 
Majorca,  relaxed,  in  1523f  by  lliat  tribunal  as  a  Lutheran.  It  ig 
inconceivable  that  Lutheran  errors  could  Jiave  t>Pnetrated  at 
that  time  to  Majorca,  or  that  the  inquisitor  could  have  had  any 
clear  conception  of  what  they  were  and,  as  Gonsalvo  is  desrribed 
as  a  negalivo,  he  doubtless  considered  himself  a  good  Catluilic  and 
perished  because  he  would  not  admit  liimself  to  be  otherwise.^ 

It  was  not  imtil  L521  that  the  curia  was  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  preventing  the  diKsiniiination  in  Spain  of  the  new  tloctrines  in 
the  writings  of  Luther.  The  Nuncio  Aleander,  writing  from 
Worms,  February  ISth  of  that  year,  mentioned  that  in  Flanders 
Spanish  versions  of  Luther's  books  were  in  press,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Marrani,  and  that  Charles  V  had  given  orders  to 
suppress  them.*  Acting  promptly  on  this,  Leo  X,  on  March  21fit, 
addressed  briefs  to  the  Constable  and  Arlmiral  of  Castile — the 
governors  in  Charles's  absence — exhorting  them  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  such  works,  and  Cardinal  Adrian  lost  no  time 
in  ordering,  Apiil  7th,  the  tribunals  to  seize  all  the  obnoxious 
volumes  that  they  could  find,  an  order  which  he  repeated  May  7, 
1523,  together  with  instnu'tions  to  the  corregiflors  to  enforce  the 
surrender  of  the  books  to  the  inquisitors.'  \'ery  earnest  letters 
were  also  written,  April  12  and  13,  1521,  to  Charles  V,  by  an 
aSvS*'mbly  of  grandees,  and  by  the  President  and  Council  of  State, 
urging  him  to  adopt  strong  mcasiu^es  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Lutheranism,  which  had  been  mtroduced  into  Spain  and  threat- 
ened to  develop.* 


»  Archivo  de  Simancais,  Inq.,  Lib.  595. — The  next  Lutheran  rtJaxAtion  in 
Majorca  did  not  occur  until  1(>45,  and  then  it  was  the  effigy  of  the  fugitive  Jau 
Anhelant,  a  Hollander. 

'  Balun,  Monumi-ntu  Ueform.  Luthcrana*,  p.  79  (Ilalipbonii',  I8S3). 

'  Llorente,  Afiales,  11,  253. — Archivo  de  SimancaH,  Iiic|.,  Lfb.  940.  fol.  1. 

*  Bprgrnroth,  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Pjiixts,  Supplt'incnl.  pp.  376,  384. 
See  also  Danvila,  Uistoha  dc  las  Comunidadcs,  III^  5S0~3  (Mem.  hist.  e»pafiol, 
XXXVII). 
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These  may  be  regarded  as  measures  rather  precautionary  than 
called  for  by  existing  exigencies.    So  far  as  the  records  of  the 
Inquisition  have  been  si^archod  there  is  no  trace,  for  some  years 
as  yet,  of  prosecutions  for  Lutheranisni,  save  the  solitary  case 
above  referred  to.     With  the  return  of  Charles  to  Spain,  in  1522, 
the  influence  of  Erasmus  seemed  to  promise  a  perpetuation  of 
the  freedom  and  eviui  liuenee  of  .speech,  of  which  he  was  the 
protagonist.     The  emperor  was  his  admirer  and  he  became  th 
fashion  among  courtiers  and  churclimen  pretending  to  culture. 
The  Inquisitor-general   Manrique  openly  defended  himj  and  so 
did  the  primate,  Alfonso  Fonseea,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
inimense  reputation,  the  immunity  conferred  on  him  by  the  patron 
age  of  successive  popes  against  the  vindictiveness  of  the  relijjjious 
Orders,  provoked  by  liis  merciless  ridicule,  and  the  futility  ofj 
contleninations  by  scholastic  faculties,  seemed  a  guarantee  for 
those  who  merely  echoed  the  opinions  to  wliich  he  had  given  cur- 
rency so  wide.     So  it  continued  until,  in  1527,  a  translation  of  his 
Enchiridion  was  issued  by  Alonso  Fcrmindez  de  Madrid,  Arch- 
deacon of  Alcor.     It  was  dedicated  to  Archbishop   Manrique, 
who  had  it  duly  exanuned  and  authorized  its  jiublication;  its 
success  was  immediate,  and  it  was  imiversally  read.     From  the 
standpoint  of  scholastic  theology,  however,  it  was  too  vulnerable 
not  to  in\ite  attack  from  the  religious  Orders.     The  pulpits,  which 
they  virtually  monopolized,  resoimded  v\'ith  their  denunciations 
until  Manrique  felt  obliged  to  interfere.     Many  prominent  frailes 
were  summoned  before  tlie  Suprema  and  sharply  reproved  for 
exciting  the  people  against  Erasmus,  in  defiance  of  repeated  edicts; 
if  they  found  errors  in  the  book,  they  should  denounce  them  to 
the  Inquisition.     The  challenge  was  promptly  accepted  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  English  Andtassa{lor,  Edward  Lee,  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  York,  a  list  of  twenty-one  articles  was 
drawn  up,  ranging  from   Arianism  to  irreverence  towards  the 
Virgin   and  the  denial  of  various  essentials  of  sacerdotalism. 
These  were  subniitt^M]  to  an  assendjly  of  twenty  theologians  and 
nine  frailes,  w^ho  <lisputed  for  a  month  over  the  first  two  articles; 
the  debate  promised  to  be  interminable,  and  Manrique  suspended 
it,  at  the  same  time  issuing  an  absolute  prohibition  to  write  against 
Erasmus.     As  we  have  seen,  however,  he  fell  into  disgrace  in 
1529  and  was  relegated  to  his  see  of  Seville;  Charles  left  Spain 
the  same  year,  carrying  with  him  some  of  the  moat  powerful 
protectors  of  the  Erasmists,  and  tlie  inquisitors,  who  were  largeh 
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frailes,  were  eager  to  detect  the  heresy  latent  in  the  latitude  of 
speech  which  had  become  common  among  those  who  prided  them- 
selves on  culture.' 

A  typicAl  case  of  thia  kind  is  that  of  Diego  de  Uceda,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made  on  other  accounts  {mpra,  p,  68). 
He  was  an  hidalgo  of  Cordova  of  unblemished  Old  Christian 
stock.  Although  a  courtier,  he  was  studious  and  deeply 
religious,  even  entertaining  thoughts  of  entering  the  Geronimite 
Order.  Greatly  admiring  Erasmus,  the  failure  of  the  effort  to 
condemn  hini  by  the  Inquisition  gave  assurance  that  his  works 
were  approved,  and  Diego  earned  some  reproof  by  constantly 
quoting  his  .opinions  and  endeavoring  to  impress  them  on  others. 
In  February,  152S,  he  was  journeying  from  Biu*gos  to  C6rdova 
and,  one  evening  at  Corezo,  he  fell  into  discussion  with  a  man 
named  Rodrigo  Durau  who,  with  his  servant,  Juan  de  Avella, 
was  on  his  way  to  Seville  to  eml)ark  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
talk  fell  upon  confession  and  then  upon  images,  in  which  Diego 
quoted  the  \'iews  of  Erasmus;  then  upon  miracles,  when  he  ex- 
pressed disbelief  in  a  story  of  a  Christian  slave  in  Africa  who 
prayed  for  deliverance  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe;  his  master 
overheard  liim,  placed  him  in  a  chest,  made  his  own  bed  on  top 
and  slept  there,  with  the  result  that  next  morning  the  chest  was 
in  Guadalupe  with  the  master  insdde  antl  the  Christian  on  top. 
Something  also  was  said  about  Luther,  whose  name  got  mixed 
up  with  that  of  Erasmus.  Dui'an,  on  reaching  Toledo,  denounced 
Diego  to  the  tribunal,  his  serving-man  furnishing  the  necessary 
conle.Hej  and  went  on  his  way  to  the  Indies.  Diego  was  tracked 
to  C6rdova  and  was  sent  back  as  a  prisoner  to  Toledo,  where  he 
vainly  protested  his  orthodoxy  and  ofifered  submission  to  the 
Church,  although  liis  frequent  allusions  to  Erasmus  probably 
did  his  case  no  good.  He  proved  by  witnesses  that  he  habitually 
confessed  four  times  a  year,  that  he  took  all  indulgences  and  that 
he  was  a  man  of  blameless  life  and  strong  religious  convictions, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  1  have  already  shown  how  he  was  tortured, 
confessed  and  then  revoked,  and  how  he  was  condemned  to  a 
humiliating  penance,  July  22,  1529,  ruining  his  career  and  leaving 
an  imlelible  stain  on  a  family  that  had  boasted  of  its  limpieza.* 

'  Tn  my  "Chapt-crs  from  the  Religious  History  of  Spftin"  there  will  be  found 
fuller  details  of  this  episoilo  drawn,  for  Ihe  roost  part,  from  the  excellent  account 
given  by  Mcn^ndcz  y  Pelayn  in  his  lUicrodoxos  Evpafioles,  Vol.  II, 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional.  Inq.  de  Toledo,  I<eg.  112,  n.  7-J. 
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The  danger  impending  over  Erasmists  is  still  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  one  who  was  regarded  as  perhaps  the  fore- 
most among  them  in  Spain.  No  man  stood  higher  for  learning 
and  culture  than  Doctor  Juan  de  Vergara.  Ho  liad  been  secre- 
tary of  Ximenes  as  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  subsequently  ti^ 
Fonseca,  who  svicceeded  to  the  priniatial  dignity  in  1.V24.  Ximc-^ 
nes  had  made  him  professor  of  Philosophy  at  iVlcald,  where  he 
translated  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  for  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
and  the  treatises  de  Animas  de  Physwa  and  de  Melaphysica  for 
the  projected  edition  of  Aristotle.     lie  was  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 


and  Men^ndez  y  Pelayo  tells  us  that  he  was  the  father  of  historica||y| 
criticism.     He  was  regarded  with  favor  by  Manrique  and  was  iT^ 


regarded  wnin  lavor  by 
warm  defender  of  Erasmus  in  the  contest  over  the  Enchiridion.* 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat  of  the  adventures 
the  alumhrnda   Francisca  Herndndcz   and  the  men   whom    shi 
entangled  in  her  toils:  among  them  was  Bernardino  <le  Tovar, 
also  an  Erasmist,  iialf-hrother  of  Vergara,  who  incurred  her  enmity 
by  rescuing  liim  from  her  clutches.    To  revenge  herself,  when  on 
trial  in  -1530,  she  accused  Vergara  of  holding  all  of  Luther's  doc- 
trines, except  as  to  confession,  and  of  possessing  some  of  Luther's 
works — the  latter  accusation  l>eing  true,  but  wlicn,  in  1530,  Man- 
rique  ordered  the  surrender  of  all  such  books,  Vergara,  after  some 
delay,  carried  them  to  the  tribunal.     Another  of  lYancisca's  disci- 
ples, Fray  Francisco  Ortiz,  when  on  trial,  also  accused  Vergara  of 
denying  the  efficacy  of  indidgences  and    abusing  the  University 
of  Paris  for  condemning  tlie  writings  of  Erasmus,  in  which,  he 
said,  the  Church  had  found  no  heretical  errors.     The  tribunal 
collected  some  other  evidence  against  Vergara  and  industriously 
searched  for  more,  even  as  far  as  Flantlers.     In  May,  1533,  a 
willing  witness  was  found  in  Di*?go  Ilernundez,  a  buffoon  of  a^J 
priest,  whom  Maria  Caznila  had  employed  as  confessor  until  she-^^ 
dismissed  him  for  seducing  a  imn  and  asserting  that  it  was  no  sin. 
This  worthy  [iroduced  a  list  of  seventy  Lutheran  heretics,  qiial>-^J 
tied  according  to  their  degrees  of  guilt,  among  whom  Vergaral^^ 
figured  as  jino  lutkerano  eiidmsado  (myntirally  abstracted).     Wbatr 
ever  hesitation  there  may  have  been  in  arresting  such  a  man, 
however,  disapjieared  when  it  was  found,  in  April,  1533.  that  he      | 
had  been  communicating  with  Tovar  in  prison,  by  bribing  the^M 
officials.     The  fiscal  presented  his  claraosa,  May  17th,  accuaiag^^ 


*  Nic.  Anton.  Bibl.  Nova,  s,  v. — Hetcrodoxos  es])afloles,  11,  63. 
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Vcrgara  of  being  a  fautor  and  dpfcndor  of  hereticSj  a  defamer  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  a  corrupter  of  its  ofFiciala,  and  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment  followed  on  June  24th. 

This  occasioned  general  surprise.  Archbishop  Fonseca  was 
deeply  moved  and  endeavored  to  obtain  his  release  xmder  bail  for 
fifty  thousand  ducats,  or  to  have  him  confine<l  in  a  hou&e  under 
guard,  but  the  only  result  of  his  efTorta  was  to  lead  the  tribunal 
to  shut  up  the  windows  of  Vergara's  cell,  converting  it  into  a 
dungeon  and  seriously  affecting  bis  health.  The  trial  proceeded 
through  the  regular  stages.  He  refused  the  services  of  an  advocate 
and,  on  January  29,  1534,  he  pn'sented  his  defence,  denying  nearly 
all  the  errors  attributed  to  him  and  explaining  the  rest  in  a  Catho- 
lic S(*nse.  After  this  a  fresh  accusation  was  presented  based  on  his 
friendship  for  and  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  to  whom  he 
had  induced  Archbishop  Fonseca  to  grant  a  pension.  FonsecA 
had  died,  February  24th,  so  that  his  evidence  was  unattainable, 
but  Vergara  pronoimced  the  story  as  to  the  jiension  to  be  false, 
though  had  it  been  true  it  would  have  been  innocent.  Everyone 
knew  that  Erasmus  had  neither  income  nor  benefice,  never  having 
been  willing  to  accept  either,  and  that  he  w^as  supported  by  the 
liberality  of  gentlemen  who  contribute<l  to  him  from  all  parts. 
Fonseca  had  onlj^  offered  him  an  income  if  he  would  come  to  reside 
at  AlcaM,van  offer  which  Ximenes  had  previoiisly  made.  It  was 
trxie  that,  when  Erasmus  tJedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  St. 
Augustin,  Fonseca  sent  him  two  hundred  ducats,  scarce  enough, 
in  the  case  of  so  large  a  work,  to  give  the  printers  their  customary 
ponr-hoire.  Fonseca  felt  this,  and,  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Warham  of  Canterbury  (f  1532),  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  provide  liberally  for  Erasmus,  be  saiil  that  he  ought  to 
pay  for  the  printing  of  the  book,  whereupon  X'erpara  wrote  (hat 
he  would  send  something,  but  it  was  not  done.  As  for  corre- 
sponding with  Erasmus,  popes  and  kings  an<i  the  emperor  himself 
were  gratified  to  have  letters  from  him  and,  in  the  printed  collec- 
tions of  his  epistles,  were  to  be  found  his  answers  to  Vergara, 
shovving  that  the  latter  had  urged  him  to  write  in  confutation  of 
Luther. 

The  day  after  this  defence  was  presented,  there  came  the  most 
serious  evidence  as  yet  offered  against  him.  This  was  from  another 
distinguished  Erasmist,  then  on  trial,  Alonso  de  Viruf'ss,  who  testi- 
fied that,  four  years  before,  in  a  discus.ston  whether  the  sacrament 
worked  ex  opere  operato,  Vergara  ridiculed  it  as  a  fantastic  opinion, 
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and  further,  that  he  did  not  hold  as  he  should,  certain  pious  and      « 

Catholic  doctrines.     It  is  true  that  the  Council  of  Trent  had  noll^| 
yet  pronounced,  as  it  did  in  1547  (Sess.  VII,  De  Sacramentis,^^ 
can.  viii)  the  sclf-operalitnj  of  the  sacrament  to  be  dc  fidcj  but  the 
doctrine  was  coeval  with  the  development  of  the  sacramental 
theory  in  the  twelftli  century  and  was  indispensalilo  in  vindication 
of  its  validity  in    pollutotl  hands  ap;ainst  the  Donatist   heresy,  ^i 
To  deny  it,  even  in  disputation,  could  not  fail  to  prejudice  Ver-^H 
gara's  case,  which  dragged  on,  in  spite  of  the  efTorts  of  his  friends,  ^^ 
and  even  of  the  enipresH,  to  expedite  it.     At  leugthj  on  December 
21,  1535,  he  was  sentenced  to  appear  as  a  penitent  in  an  auto 
de  fe,  to  abjure  de  vehemenii,  to  be  recluded  in  a  monastery  for 
a  year  irreniissibly,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hiuidred  ducats. 
In    three    months,    however,    Manrique    charitably    transferred 
him  to  the    cathetlral    cloister    and,    on    February   27,    1537, 
his  confinement  came  to  an  end/     He   incurred   no  ilisabilities; 
his  reputation  seems  not  to  have  suffered,  for  he  retained   his 
Toledo   canonry   and,  as  we   have   seen,  he  incuiTcd,  in    1547, 
the  displeasure  of  Arclibishop  Silicio  by  opposing  the  statute  of 
limpieza. 

Virues  was  a  similar  victim  to  the  revulsion  against  Erasmus. 
He  was  Benedictine  Abbot  of  San  Zoilo,  a  learned  orientalist  and 
the  favorite  preacher  of  Charles  V,  who  had  carrieii  him  to  Ger- 
many. Envy  of  his  favor  at  court  caused  his  denunciation ;  iso- 
lated passages  in  his  sermons  were  citeil  against  him,  and  he  was 
thrown  in  prison  in  1533.  His  incarceration  lasted  for  four  years, 
in  spitt^  of  Char]es\s  efTorts  for  his  liberation;  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  pleaded  that,  some  fourteen  years  before,  Erasmus  had  been 
regarded  a.s  orthodox,  and  that  he  atlduced  the  arguments  which 
he  had  used  against  Melanchthon  in  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  In 
1537,  he  was  declared  to  be  Kuspect  of  Lutheranism,  he  was  re- 
quired to  abjure  and  was  recludetl  in  a  convent  for  two  years, 
with  suspension  from  preaching  for  two  nmre.  Charles  was  so 
much  interested  in  him  that,  notwithstanding  his  strenuous  objec- 
tion to  papal  interference,  he  procured  from  Paul  III  a  brief  of 
May  29,  1538,  by  which  the  sentence  was  set  aside  and  Viru^s 
was  declared  capable  of  any  preferment,  even  episcopal.     When 


*  Don  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sanz  has  given  a  full  imalysis  of  this  co^,  from  the 
documents,  in  the  Revieta  de  Archivoa,  Die.  1901,  Kuero  y  Junio,  1902. 
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Juan  dfi  Sarvia,  Bishop  of   Canaries,  ilied   in  1542,  Viruds  was 
appointed  his  euccossor  and  died  in  1545/ 

Contemporary  with  these  cases  was  that  of  Pedro  de  Lermaj^ 
a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  Biirgos.  He  was  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral  and  Abhut  of  Alcald,  renowned  as  a 
preacher  and  a  man  of  the  highest  consideration.  He  had  spent 
fifty  years  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  the  Sorbonne  made 
him  tlean  of  its  faculty.  Happening  to  read  some  of  the  works  of 
Erasmus,  he  was  so  impressed  that  they  influenced  his  sermons. 
He  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  which  impnsonetl  him  and, 
after  a  long  trial  ho  was  required,  in  1537,  to  recant  eh'veii  prop- 
ositions publicly  in  all  the  towns  where  he  had  preached,  con- 
fessing that  he  had  taught  them  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil  to 
propagate  error  in  the  Church.  He  was  so  humiiiatcd  that  he 
abandoned  Spain  for  Paris,  where  he  was  warmly  received  as 
dean  of  the  faculty,  and  where  he  dierl  in  1541.  The  people  of 
Burgos,  we  are  told,  who  liad  regai'ded  him  with  the  greatest 
reverence,  were  so  impressed  by  this  that  those  who  had  sent 
their  sons  abroad  to  study  at  on<'e  recalletl  Ihem.' 

This  atmosphere  of  all-pervading  susj^icion,  and  this  exag- 
gerated sensitiveness  to  possible  error,  exposed  everyone  to 
prosecution  for  the  most  innocetilly  unguarded  remark.  Miguel 
Mezquita,  a  gentleman  of  Formiche  (Teruel)  appeared  January  in, 
1536,  before  the  Valencia  tribunal  in  obedience  to  a  citation  and, 
imder  the  usual  formula  of  being  told  to  search  his  conscience,  he 
intuitively  recurred  to  Erusmus  and  relatcMl  a  talk  which  he  had, 
some  five  or  six  years  previous,  with  a  Dominican,  in  which  he 
had  defended  the  ICnehiridion  on  the  ground  thai  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  examination  without  being  condemned.  This  however 
proved  not  to  be  the  cause  of  his  simuiions,  for  Pedro  P"'orrer,  a 
priest  of  Teruel,  had  denounced  him  as  having  said  that  Luther 
preached  the  gosi)el  and  was  tlierefore  called  an  evangelist,  while 
the  followers  of  the  pope  were  called  papists,  and  thai  Luther  was 
right  in  maintaining  that  Scripture  did  not  say  that  Christ  gave 
power  to  St.  Peter,  but  to  ail  the  apostles.  Mezquita  explained 
that  he  had  been  several  times  to  Italy  and  had  been  sent  to 


■  Mcn^ndez  y  PeUyo.  IT,  94. — Llorcnte,  Hist,  crit.,  cap.  xn*,  art.  u,  n.  4-12. 
b  Virui59  must  have  taken  possession  of  his  see,  for  he  is  said  to  have  died  at 

I  Teldo,  a  village  near  Laa  Palmjis,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Canary. — Miirga, 

I  ConstitucionesSinodaIeKdelObi!?padode  laOran  f'anaria,  fol.  320  (Madrid,  lfi34). 
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Flaoderv;  the  priest  lud  a^ed  him  wiuu  was  said  about  Lolfaer, 
and  be  had  merdy  gratified  his  cuhoaty  by  repeating  what  he 
bad  heard  abroad  in  common  talk.  He  earnestly  implored  to  be 
leieaaedf  for  he  had  ei^t  childreD,  four  of  them  studyii^  in 
Balamanra  and,  when  suddenly  carried  off  from  home,  he  had 
left  but  ax  sueidos  in  his  hooee;.  Fortunately  forhizn,the  inquia- 
toTB  were  not  unreasonable  and,  on  January  29th,  he  was  aUoved 
to  return  to  hifi  family,  but  the  case  remained  on  the  reoorda  to 
be  brought  up  against  him  should  any  malevolent  nei^ibor  see 
fit  to  distort  some  careless  utterance,^ 

Mysticism  and  illuminism,  which,  about  this  time,  comzne&oed 
their  deveJopment  in  Spain,  furnished  another  source  of  accoaa 
lions  of  Lutberaniam,  due  to  their  comm(m  tendency  to  caft  aside 
fbe  ob8er\'ances  of  sacerdotalism  and  to  bring  the  sinner  into 
direct  reladons  with  God,  but  this  field  of  inquisitonal  acti\ity 
demanfls  separate  consideration.  Meanwhile  the  above  eases 
will  probably  suffice  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  Catholics,  who 
had  no  thought  of  wandering  from  the  faiths  fell  under  suspidan 
of  partaking  in  the  new  heresies  and  were  consi^quently  subjected 
to  persecution  more  or  less  distressing.  It  would  scarce  be  wovth 
while  to  follow  in  detail  the  long  succession  of  those  who  had  simi- 
lar experience.  The  case  of  Carranza  has  already  been  discused. 
Fray  Juan  de  Regla,  confessor  of  Charles  V  at  San  Yuste,  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  against  Carranza,  was  imprisoned  by  the  Sart- 
goaaa  tribunal  and  was  rcquire<i  to  abjure  eighteen  propositiona 
Fray  Francisco  de  VUialba,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Charles  V,  was  denounced  for  Lutheranism  and  was  saved  only 
by  the  protection  of  Philip  II.  Miguel  de  Medina,  one  of  the 
logians  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  wa-s  so  orthodox  that,  in  his 
putatio  de  Indulgentiis,  he  ascribes  to  indulgences  a  virtue  so 
that  without  theni  Christianity  woidd  be  a  failure,  yet  this  did  noT 
prevent  his  prosecution  for  defending  certain  propositions  thought 
to  savor  of  Lutheranism  and,  after  four  years'  detention,  he  died 
in  piison  with  his  trial  unfinished.* 

All  these  were  cases  of  gooil  Catholics,  whose  prosecution 
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'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  31. 

'  Llorent*,  Hist.  crft.  cap.  xvin,  art.  ii,  n.  8;  cap.  xxcc,  art.  u,  n.  8,  9, 
Mil?.  Mptlinn?  Di.'rput.  do  Indulg.,  cap.  XLvih. 

Wff  6nd  Miguel  de  Xfedin.i,  in  1570,  acting  b»  consultor  in  the  trial  at  T< 
of  Dr.  Rigiamondo  ArqtuT  for  Lutheranism.— Schiifrr,  Bcitrftge  xur  Qeoohichte 
des  spanlBCheD  P^rotestautiiimus,  II,  228  (Giitenilohj  1902). 
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attributable  to  a  hypera?sthesja  of  orthodoxy.  As  regards  the 
read  PnitcHtaiitisiii^  thort^  was  necrssarily  a  double  duty,  one  with 
respect  to  its  hlerature  and  the  other  to  its  professors.  The 
former  will  be  iliscusseil  in  the  next  eliapter  and  it  suffices  here 
to  point  out  that  altlioiigh  there  was  as  yet  no  organized  censor- 
ship of  the  presKj  the  posseHBion  or  reading  of  any  of  Luther's 
books  was  forbidden,  uniler  pain  of  exeonimunication,  in  1520, 
by  Leo  X,  in  the  bull  Exsurge  Domine,  and  this  wa>!  extended  to 
the  works  of  all  his  followers  in  the  recension  of  the  bull  in 
Ccnia  Dowini  by  Adrian  VL*  We  have  seen  the  flurry  produced, 
in  1521,  by  the  drea<l  of  the  introduction  of  this  literature  into 
Spain,  and  it  w^oukl  ajipear  that  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  or 
that  the  German  heretics  were  endoavorinp  to  create  one  for,  in 
1524,  we  hear  that  a  sliip  from  Holland  for  \'alencia,  captured  by 
the  P'rench  and  recaptured,  was  brought  into  San  Sebastian,  wlien 
tw^o  caijks  of  Lutheran  books  were  found  in  her  cargo,  wliich 
were  publicly  burnt.  Some  eight  months  later,  three  Wnetian 
galeasses  brought  large  quantities  of  similar  books  to  a  port  in 
Granada,  where  the  corregidor  seized  and  burnt  them  and  impris- 
oned the  captains  and  crews,'  As  yet,  however^  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  definite  penalty,  save  the  papal  censures,  for  pos- 
sessing this  forbidden  literature*  We  have  seen  Juan  de  Vergara 
simply  surrendering  wliat  he  had;  in  1527  we  chance  to  find  a 
commission,  issued  by  the  Suprema,  to  absolve  a  fraile  from  the 
excommunication  thus  incurred  and,  in  1528,  a  similar  one  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Licenciado  Fray  Diego  de  Astudillo." 

As  regards  heretics  in  person,  the  relations  of  Si)ain  with  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  at  this  period,  were  too  intimate  for 
it  to  escape  Ihfir  intrusion.  The  earliest  case  I  have  met  occurred 
in  1524,  when  a  German  named  Blay  Esleve  was  condemned  by 
the  tribunal  of  Valencia/  Again  the  same  tribunal,  in  1528, 
tried  Cornells,  a  painter  of  Ghent,  for  saying  that  Luther  w^as  not 
a  heretic  and  for  denying  the  existence  of  purgatory,  the  utility 
of  masses,  confession  etc.  He  had  not  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
but  pleaded  intoxication  and  that  he  had  abandoned  in  Spain  the 
errors  which  he  had  entertained  in  PManders;  lie  was  sentenced 
to  reconciliation  and  perpetual  prison  and,  in  the  papers  of  the 

*  Bullor.  Roman.  I,  613. — 'Reusch,  Dcr  Index  dcr  verbotenen  Bucber,  I,  72. 
»  Mpn(?ndcz  y  Pelayo.  TI,  315-16. 
■  ArcMvo  de  Simaucas,  Inq.,  Lib,  76,  foL  27;  Lib.  WO,  fol.  2. 

•  Boronat,  I,  174. 
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trial,  there  is  an  alluaon  to  the  prosecution  of  Jacob  Torres, 
apparently  another  Lutheran.  Valencia,  in  1529,  had  another 
case  in  the  person  of  Melchor  de  Wiirttemberg,  who  came  there  by 
way  of  Naples.  He  preached  in  the  streets,  sa3dng  that  he  had 
searched  the  world  in  vain  for  a  true  follower  of  Christ,  and  he 
predicted  that  in  three  years  the  world  would  be  drowned  in  blood. 
He  was  probably  an  Anabaptist  and,  when  on  trial,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  visited  Martin  Luther  to  learn  whether  the  Lutheran 
sect  possessed  the  truth.  The  tribunal  referred  the  case  to  the 
Supreraa,  which  replied  that,  if  he  held  any  Lutheran  errors, 
justice  should  be  done;  if  not,  the  case  was  trifling  and  a  hun- 
dred lashes  would  suffice.  The  papers  are  imperfect  and  we  can 
only  gather  that  he  denied  Lutheranism  and  escaped  with  the 
scourging.* 

Cases  of  this  kind  were  doubtless  occurring  in  the  various  tri- 
bunals, but  it  was  some  time  as  yet  before  systematic  action  was 
taken  by  the  Inquisition.  Clement  VII  addressed  a  brief,  May 
8,  1526,  to  the  Observantine  Franciscans,  empowering  them  to 
receive  all  Lutherans  desiring  to  return  to  the  Church,  who  were 
to  be  reincorporated  on  accepting  salutary  penance,  and  to  be 
absolved  and  relieved  from  all  the  penalties  decreed  by  Leo  X 
and  by  others.*  This  was  evidently  designed  for  temporary  effect 
in  Germany  and,  although  sent  to  Spain,  it  was  too  subversive  of 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  to  be  observed  there. 
The  earliest  action  of  the  Suprema  to  protect  Spain  from  the 
dissemination  of  the  new  heresies  would  seem  to  be  a  letter,  in 
1527,  to  the  provisor  of  Lugo  and  to  the  Dominican  provincial 
and  Franciscan  guardian  there,  about  the  heretics  arriving  at  the 
Galician  ports,  and  ordering  them  to  enquire  after  Lutheran  books, 
which  they  were  required  to  seize.'  Coruna  was  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  commerce  with  the  northern  seas,  thus  calling  for  special 
watchfulness,  and,  though  a  tribunal  had  recently  been  provided 
for  Galicia,  apparently  on  this  account,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
in  working  order.  Still  the  heretics  continued  to  come,  and  the 
Suprema  issued,  April  27,  1531,  a  carta  acordada  instructing  the 
tribunals  to  publish  special  Edicts  of  Faith  requiring  the  denuncia- 
tion of  persons  suspected  of  holding  Lutheran  opinions.*    Appar- 

*  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  30,  n.  10;  Leg.  31. 
'  Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  i  de  copias,  fol,  97. 

*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  2. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  76,  fol.  401. 
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ently  the  time  had  arrived  when  some  definite  position  with  regard 
to  the  growing  danger  had  to  be  taken ;  there  seems  to  have  been 
doubt  felt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  to  deal  with  it, 
and  as  to  the  policy  to  be  observed  towards  these  heretics,  for  a 
brief  was  procured,  July  15th  of  the  same  year,  from  Clement 
VII  empowering  Manrique  and  his  deputies  to  proceed  against  the 
followers  of  Martin  Luther,  their  fautors  and  defenders,  and  a 
clause  to  this  effect  continued  subsequently  to  be  included  in  the 
commissions  of  the  inquisitor-general.  The  brief  moreover  ex- 
tended Manrique's  personal  jurisdiction,  for  this  heresy,  over 
archbishops  and  bishops,  although  these  were  not  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned;  impenitents  were  to  be  relaxed,  in  accordance 
with  the  canons,  while  those  who  sought  reconciliation  were  to 
be  admitted,  with  due  pimishment,  and  could  even  be  dispensed 
for  irregularity  and  be  relieved  of  all  disabilities  and  note  of  in- 
famy.* There  was  evidently  as  yet  a  disposition  to  treat  these 
new  heretics  with  special  tenderness. 

For  some  time  as  yet  the  labors  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Lutheranism,  were  confined  to  foreigners,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  was  Hugo  de  Celso,  a  learned  Burgundian 
doctor  of  both  laws  and  author  of  a  serviceable  Reportorio  de  las 
Leyes,  which  saw  the  light  at  Valladolid  in  1538  and  again  at 
Alcald  in  1540.  In  1532  he  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  with- 
out conviction  at  Toledo,  but  fell  again  imder  suspicion  and  was 
finally  burnt  in  1551.'  It  is  true  that  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary, 
sister  of  Charles  V,  did  not  escape  suspicion,'  but  the  earliest 
undoubted  heretic  recorded  of  Spanish  blood  would  seem  to  be 
Francisco  de  San  Roman  of  Burgos.  Engaged,  while  still  a  young 
man,  in  business  in  the  Netherlands,  his  affairs  took  him  to 
Bremen,  where  he  was  converted  and  became  so  ardent  a  prose- 
lyte that,  after  various  adventures,  he  imdertook  to  convert 
Charles  V  at  Ratisbon.  Persisting  in  the  attempt,  he  was  sent 
in  chains  to  Spain  and,  as  he  refused  to  recant,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  with  him  save  to  give  him  the  fiery  death  that  he  courted — 
the  first  of  the  few  Spanish  mart3TS  to  Protestantism.  Carranza 
attended  him  at  the  stake  and  urged  him  to  submit  to  the  Church, 
but  the  ferocious  crowd  pierced  him  with  their  swords — a  not 

*  Bulario  de  Ia  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  i  de  oopias,  fol.  98. — See  Appendix. 
'  Cat^ogo  de  las  causae  seguidas  en  el  Tribunal  de  Toledo,  p.  113  (Madrid, 

1903). 

•  Laemmer,  Monumenta  Vaticana  Sffic.  XVI,  p.  244  (Friborgi,  1861), 
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infrequent  occurrence  at  the  autos  dc  fe.  We  have  no  dates,  but 
an  allusion  to  Charles's  expedition  to  Tunis  would  seem  to  place 
his  career  about  1540.'  ^m 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  there  appeared  another,  who  wfl^^ 
classed  as  a  Lutheran,  although  he  seerns  to  have  worked  out  liis 
heresies  independently.  All  that  we  know  of  Rodrigo  de  \'alero 
rests  on  the  unreliable  testimony  of  Gonzalez  de  Monies,  who 
describes  him  as  a  wealthy  youth  of  Lebrija,  near  Seville,  suddenly 
converted  from  the  vanities  of  the  world  to  an  assiduous  study  of 
Scripture  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  new  apostle  of  Christ, 
His  spepial  heresies  are  not  recorded,  but  they  led  to  his  trial  by 
the  Seville  tribunal,  which  confiscated  his  property  and  discharged 
him  as  insane.  He  eontinue*!  his  apostolate  and,  on  a  second 
trial,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  prison  and  sanbenito.  Here, 
in  the  obligatory  Sunday  attendance  at  mass,  he  contradicted  the 
priest  until,  to  silence  him,  he  was  recluded  in  a  convent  at  San 
Lucar  de  Barramoda,  where  he  lay  until  his  death.^  ^M 

Valero  was  not  without  importance,  for  he  was  the  pervert^^ 
of  Juan  Gil,  or  Doctor  Ef!;idio,  tiie  fountler  of  the  httle  Protestant 
community  of  Seville  which  came,  as  we  shall  see,  to  an  untimely 
end.  Egidio  was  magistral  canon  of  the  cathe<{ral  and  a  rnan  of 
the  highest  consideration  for  learning  and  eloquence;  indeed, 
he  was  nominated  by  Charles  V  to  the  see  of  Tortosa.  which  was 
vacant  from  1548  to  1553.  On  his  post-mortem  trial,  in  1559, 
eviiience  showed  that,  as  early  as  1542,  he  liad  preached  to  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Clara  on  the  uselessness  of  external  works,  denying 
tlie  suffrages  of  the  saints,  and  stigmatizing  image-worship  as 
idolatry.'  A  letter  of  Charles  to  Valdes,  from  Brussels,  January 
25,  1550,  shows  that  Kgitho  was  then  on  trial  in  Seville:  Charles 
ordered  Vald^s  to  investigate  the  case  personally  in  Seville  aa< 


^  M^-mnirM  do  Francisco  de  Enzinas,  II,  172-2IG.— Schilfcr,  III,  9,  738 

Francisco  do  Enzina.^,  or  Dr>*ander,  does  not  come  within  our  horijHjn.  a«  he 
left  Spain  l>crore  hv  became  a  Protestant  and,  ns  he  never  returned,  the  Spani^ 
Inquisition  h.'ul  nothing  to  do  with  liim.     His  curious  Latin  memoirs,   with 
contemporary  Fn'noh  translation,  have  been  puhlished  liy  the  Roci^ttf  dc  I'Hi 
t^ire  de  Belgique  (Bnixelle^,  lRfi2-3).     A  German  vorsion,  by  Hedwig  Bohm^ 
appeared  at  Bonn,  in  1893.     Eduanl  Bohmer,  with  his  customar\'  cxhausti 
ness,  hnj*  collected  everything  that  can  be  gleaned  about  Him,  in  hia  Bthlt'cduto 
Wiffeniana,  T,  133  sqq. 

'  Reginaldi  Gonsalvii  Montani  3.  Inquisit.  hispan.  Artea  aliquot  deteotie,  p|t 
159-fi4  CHcidelhr-re.T',  1567). 

"  Scliiifer,  II,  378  sqq. 
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consult  him  before  conclutlinp;  it^  all  of  wliich  must  be  done  speedily 
for  that  church  (Tortosa)  must  be  provided  with  a  prelate.* 

Charles's  solicitude  sliows  that  the  matter  was  regarded  a.s  im- 
portant. Egidio,  in  fact,  was  the  centre  of  a  little  band  of  Luthe- 
rans whom  the  Inquisition  was  eagerly  tracking.  The  Suprema 
wrote,  July  30,  1550,  to  Valdes  at  Seville,  urging  him  to  expedite 
the  case,  and  adding  that  it  hail  written  to  Cliarles  about  the  arrest 
of  those  in  Paris  and  Flaniiers  implicated  with  Dr.  Egi<iio,  and 
about  Dr.  Zapata  who  hati  delivered  Lutheran  bookH  (o  Antonio 
dc  Guzman.'  Yet  when  Egidio's  trial  ended,  August  21,  1552, 
he  was  treated  with  singular  moderation.  He  was  obliged  pub- 
licly to  abjure  as  heretical  ten  propositions  which  he  admitted 
to  have  uttered,  subjecting  himself  to  tlie  penalty  of  relapse  for 
reincidcnce.  Eight  more  propositions  he  recanted  as  false  and 
erroneous,  and  seven  he  explained  in  a  Catholic  sense— all  of  these 
being  more  or  less  Lutheran.  Ho  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  con- 
finement in  the  castle  of  Triana  and  never  to  leave  Spain;  for  a 
year  after  release  he  was  not  to  celebrate  nmss  and  for  ten  years  he 
was  suspended  from  preaching,  confessing  and  partaking  in  dispu- 
tations.' Death  in  1556  saved  him  from  a  harsher  fate,  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  his  bones  were  exhumed  and  burnt  in  15(50. 

The  mildness  of  the  Inquisition  shows  that  thus  far  there  was 
no  alarm  to  stimulate  severity,  nor  was  there  any  cause  for  it. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  tnissionary  efforts  of  the  German  or 
other  heretics;  but  up  to  this  time  thtTe  is  slender  trace  of  such 
work.  The  only  indication — and  that  a  very  dubious  one— that 
I  have  met  of  such  attempts,  is  the  case  of  Gabriel  de  Narbonne, 
before  the  Valencia  tribunal  in  1537.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  learned  heresy  during  four  years  spent  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  As  a  wandering  mendicant  in  Spain,  he  spoke 
freely  of  his  lieliefs  to  all  whom  he  met.  When  arrested,  he  con- 
fessed fully  to  all  the  leading  tenets  of  Lutheranism  and  begged 
mercy;  after  a  year's  confinement,  under  threat  of  torture,  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  sr^nt  by  the  Swiss  heretics  to  Spain  as  a 
missionary;  there  were  three  others,  one  named  Beltran,  who  was 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Iiiq.  de  Bancelooa,  Cartes,  Leg.  17,  fol  83. — See 
Apprndix, 

»  Tbidem,  Tnq.,  Lib.  70,  fol.  08. 

•  Schiifer,  IT,  342-53.  The  occount  of  Dr.  KRidio  by  Lloi^ntc  (Hirt.  crit., 
cap.  XVIII,  art.  i,  n.  S-20),  borrowed  from  Gonzdiea  de  MoDtes,  is  sliown  by 
ScbAfer  to  bo  whullv  inconvct. 
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likewise  in  Spain,  one  was  destined  to  Venice  and  the  other  to 

Savoy.  He  had  wantiered,  he  said,  on  foot  for  two  years  through 
the  whole  Peninsula,  from  Catalonia  and  Navarre  to  Lisbon, 
disseminating  liis  luTcsie.s  wlierevcr  lie  could  find  a  Ustener, 
especially  among  the  clergy.  Had  the  tribunal  believed  his  story, 
he  would  havf^  lu'eii  sharply  tortured  to  diHcover  his  converts; 
as  it  was,  he  was  merely  reconciled  with  irrcmissible  prison,  while 
his  nephew,  another  Gabriel  de  Narbonne,  who  spontaneously 
denounced  himself  as  having  been  perverted  by  his  uncle,  was 
reconciled  with  spiritual  penance  and  i'orbiildeu  to  leave  the 
kingdom.' 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  Holy  See  were  desirous  to  aroi 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  a  sense  of  its  inertness  in  conibal 
these  dangerous  innovations  for,  in  1551,  Julius  III  sent  to 
Inquisitor-general  A'aldos  a  brief  empowering  him  to  pimid^ 
Lutheranism  irrespective  of  the  station  of  the  offender — a  whol^l 
superfluous  grant,  for  he  already  possessed  by  his  comnrdssion  all 
requisite  faculties,  except  as  regards  !>iRhop.s,  an<l  tlie  ease  of  Car- 
ranza  shows  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  brief.^  If  the 
object  was  to  stimtilate,  it  failed,  for  the  eases  of  Lutheranism  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  be  few  and  mostly  of  foreigners.  The  year 
155S  may  be  taken  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
Protestantism  and  up  to  that  time  the  industrioius  researches  of 
Dr.  Ernst  Sehtifer,  into  the  records  of  all  the  tribunals,  have  oi 
resulted  in  finding  an  aggregate  of  a  hundred  and  five  cases, 
which  thirty-nine  are  of  natives  and  sixty-six  of  foreigners.* 
course,  in  the  chaos  of  archives,  no  such  statistics  can  be  regardi 
as  complete,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tribunals  were 
the  habit  of  classing  as  *' Lutheranism"  any  deviation,  even  in 
minor  degree,  from  dogma  or  observance,  or  any  careless  speerl 
such  as  those  of  which  we  have  had  examples  above.    As  a  win 


'  Archivo  hist,  uacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia.  Leg.  376. 
'  BuJaria  dc*  la  Onlfn  do  SanlJagr*.  Lib.  in,  fol.  88. 
»  8chafer,  II,  1-271,  342,  352.    The  statiatics  are  aa  follows:— 

Native*,     roreianore.  Nativei. 


Barcelona 

.     — 

8 

Granada  ,     . 



Ix>grofto 

.      IS 

30 

LIurcna    .      . 

.      .       1 

Valencia    .      . 

.      — 

2 

ToIikIo     .      . 

.      .       8 

Saragosaa  .     . 

5 

0 

St'villo      .      . 

.      .       2 

Cueiica 

.        .■> 

3 

There  are  none  reported  from  COrdova,  Murcia,  Santiago  or  Majorca  prior 

issa. 


the  figures  are  significant  of  the  slender  impression  thus  far  made 
on  Spanish  thought  by  the  intense  religious  excitement  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  A  few  individuals — mostly  those  who  had  been 
abroad — are  all  that  can  be  regarded  as  really  infected  with  the 
new  doctrines.  Thus  far  there  had  been  nothing  of  organization, 
of  little  assoeiations  or  conventicles,  in  wliieh  those  of  rotniiKm 
faith  assembled  for  worship,  for  mutual  encouragement  or  for 
planning  measures  to  disseminate  their  belief,  but  something  of 
the  kind  was  beginning  to  develop  in  Seville,  where  the  teachings 
of  Rudrigt)  de  Valero  and  Dr.  Kgittio  gradually  spread  through 
a  widening  circle.  After  Egidio's  death,  in  1556,  the  leading 
figure  was  Doctor  Constantino  Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  whfi  was  elected 
by  the  chapter  to  the  vacant  magistral  canonry,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  consideration,  having  8ei*ved  Charles  V  in 
Flanders  as  confessor  and  chaplain.  Another  important  person- 
age was  Maestro  Garcfa  Arias,  known  as  Doctor  Blanco,  prior 
of  the  Geronimite  house  of  San  Isidro,  all  the  brethren  of  which 
became  converts,  as  well  as  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Geronimite 
nunnery  of  Santa  Paula.  An  influential  beneficiary  of  the  church 
of  San  Vicente  named  Francisco  de  Zafra  also  joined  the  group 
which,  although  largely  composed  of  clerics,  secular  and  regular, 
containetl  many  laymen.  We  hear  of  two  rag-pickers,  P'rancisco 
and  Antonio  de  Cardenas,  while  there  was  also  a  noble  of  the  high- 
est rank,  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Dukes  of  Arcos.  Every  class  of  society  was  representeil  in  the 
little  band,  which  numbered  altogether  over  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
besides  Doctor  Juan  Perez  de  Pineda  and  Julian  Hermtndez, 
who  had  sought  safety  in  flight,  probably  about  the  time  of  the 
arrest  of  Dr.  Egidio.' 

In  1557,  from  some  cause,  suspicion  was  aroused  and  the  tri- 
bunal commenced  a  secret  investigation,  which  seems  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  some  of  the  inculpated,  and  eleven  of  the 
Geronimites  of  San  Isidro  sought  safety  in  flight,  among  whom 
were  two  who  became  noteworthy — Cipriano  de  Valera  and  Cassio- 
doro  do  Reina.*  This  increased  the  suspicion  and  certain  writings 
of  Doctor  Constantino  were  subjected  to  examination;  they  had 

»  Schafer,  I,  348-W.— BOhraer.  Bibliotheca  Wiffeninna,  Vol.  11. 

*  Cipriano  de  Valera  was  the  author  of  Lo8  dos  Tralados  dvl  Papa  y  de  la  Misa, 
of  which  two  editions  appeared  in  London*  in  1588  and  1599.  ppprintcd  by  the 
pious  care  of  tlfoz  y  Rio,  in  1S51,  as  Volume  VI  of  his  Rejormishis  atitiguoa 
e^tpanoUg.  Of  this  work  there  have  been  two  Knplish  tranalaiions,  one  by  John 
Golbume  in  IGOO,  and  the  other  by  J.  Savage  in  1704.     Two  other  tracts  by 
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passed  current  without  animadvorsion  for  t<»n  years,  but,  in  1557, 
a  carta  acordada  addressed  to  all  the  tribunals  called  attention 
to  them,  followed,  January  2,  1558,  by  a  list  of  books  to  be  burnt, 
to  which  were  added  three  of  his  to  be  seized  but  not  burnt/      , 
Finally  the  tribunal  was  able  to  obtain  positive  evidence  against^f 
individuals.     Juan  Perez,  in  the  refuge  of  Geneva,  had  been  busy^^ 
in  prepariuf^;  propagandist  works."    To  convey  them  into  Spain 


i,  are 

grei&f^H 


Valera,  Tratado  para  confirmar  en  la  Fe  Chnslinna  aiiti  Aviso  »obre  Jubifeom,  are 
in  Vol.  VIII  of  the?  Reformuta.t,     His  largest  work  was  a  translation  of  the 
fnatiluiio  of  Calvin,  rcproducntl  as  Vol.  XTV  of  the  RejomriMnii. 

Caseiodoro  de  Ueiiia  became  llie  head  of  Prottistaiil  cliurclies,  Spanish  and 
French,  in  London,  Antwerp  and  Frankfort.  His  chief  work  wius  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Castilian — a  version  pastiing  under  the  nanic  of  Cipriano  de 
Valera,  who  issued  a  revised  edition.  Printed  in  modem  times  by  the  Bible 
Society,  it  has  a  circulation  throughout  Spanish-speaking  lands  vastly  greater  than 
the  author  could  have  anticipated  throe  hundred  years  ago. — Bdhmer,  op.  cit, 
n,  165. 

»  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  3;  Lib.  79,  fol.  140.— The  three  books^ 
condemned  were  Exptmna  dd  Psnlmo  Beatus  vir,  Sevilla,   1546,   I5ol;  CaJhe'^^ 
Ctffmo  criJitiano,  Anverd,  154C,  Seville,  1547,  and  Cimfntion  tie  un  jnicador  deloTtie 
de  Jesurristo,  impr.  sin  author  por  Jullio,  15-»7.     These   are  all   in  the   Vald^ 
Index  of  1569,  together  with  two  (JtherH  ttf  liis — Svma  de  doctrirui  miUfana  and 
Xhalogo  de  doctrina  eristiana. — Reuch,  Die  Indices  des  XAT  Jahrhunderts,  p.  232. 

■  Juan  P^rez  was  held  in  much  honor  by  Calvin  and,  iis  the  little  company  of 
refugees  increased,  he  formed  them  into  a  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor. 
In  1562  he  went  to  France  and  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Blois,  becoming  suh- 
eequently  chaplain  to  Ueni^e  do  France,  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  whoao 
Huguenot  tendencies  are>  well  known.  In  15(57  he  died  in  Paris,  leaving  bis 
little  accumulations  for  the  good  work  of  printing  books  in  furtherance  of  the 
faith.  In  1556  he  issued  a  Castilian  New  Testament;  in  1557,  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  and  these  were  followed  by  a  number  of  other  worica. — 
Btthmcr.  op.  cit.,  II,  57. 

Several  of  his  writings  were  included  by  Uaoz  y  Rios  in  the  HeformiatoM,  via.: 
Epistola  consolatoria,  in  Vol.  II;  Carta  d  Felipe  H,  in  Vol.  Ill;  Brei'e  Tratado  </« 
la  Doctrina  ntitigita  de  Dios,  in  Vol.  VII;  Supticacion  al  Rcy  Don  Philipe,  in  Vol. 
XTI;  Brcrc  Sumario  iie  ImhiigentHs,  in  Vol.  XVII 1. 

There  was  al-so  by  him  a  Catochisra— Sumano  hrei^e  de  la  doctrina  Christiana, 
printed  in  1556  by  Crespin  in  Geneva,  though  with  the  imprint  of  Pietro  Daniel 
of  Venice,  with  approbation  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  (Hohmer,  IT,  S6).  The 
rigor  with  which  it  was  suppressed  is  illustrated  in  the  trial  at  Toledo,  in  1561, 
of  Mosaen  Juan  Fesque,  a  French  priest,  simply  for  possessing  a  copy,  which 
he  had  accidentally  bought  without  knowing  what  it  was  and  had  shown  to  & 
bookseller  for  infomiation.  He  was  tortured  with  great  severity,  without  elicit- 
ing anything  more  and,  as  there  was  nothing  else  against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
In  tlic  course  of  the  trial  allusion  waa  made  to  two  othrr  persons,  Antonio  Martel 
and  Jacobo  Soballi.  who  had  been  burnt  by  the  tribunal  for  possessing  the 
Catechism.— MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yo,  20,  Tom.  IIL 
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was  a  perilous  task,  but  it  was  undertaken  by  Julian  Hcnuindcz, 
who  had  spent  some  years  in  Paris,  had  then  wandered  to  Scotland 
and  Germany,  and  hail  become  a  deacon  in  the  Walloon  churcli 
of  Frankfort.  The  story  that  ho  reached  Seville  with  two  large 
casks  of  Perez's  Testament,  Psalms  and  Catechism  is  probably  an 
exaggeration,  but  he  brought  a  supply  of  them,  reaching  Seville 
in  July,  1557.  The  book.s  were  deposited  outside  the  walls  and 
were  smuggled  in  at  night,  or  were  brought  in  by  Don  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  his  8addlel>ags.  Julian  made  a  fatal  blunder  with 
a  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  hnajen  del  AntichTifihj  addressed  to  a 
priest,  which  he  delivered  to  one  of  the  same  name  who  was  a 
good  Catholic.  When  the  latter  saw  as  the  frontispiece  the  pope 
kneeling  to  Sat^n,  and  read  that  gooil  works  were  useles^s,  he  lias- 
tened  with  the  dangerous  matter  to  the  In([uisition  which  made 
good  use  of  the  clue  thus  furnished.  Don  Juan  promjitly  fled  to 
Ecija  and  Julian  to  the  Sierra  Morcna,  but  they  were  tracked  and 
brought  back  on  October  7th.  Other  arrests  speedily  followed 
and  the  prisons  began  to  iill,^  With  its  customary  imwearied 
patience,  the  triliunal  traced  out  all  the  ramifications  of  tlie 
heretical  conventicle,  arresting  one  after  another  as  denunciations 
of  accomplices  were  obtained  from  j^risoners.  Dr.  Constantino 
and  his  friend  Dr.  Blanco  were  not  seized  until  August,  1558,  and 
the  first  auto  de  fe  was  not  celebratetl  until  September  24,  1559. 
Meanwhile,  almost  simultaneously,  a  similar  association  of 
Protestants  had  been  discovered  at  V'alladolid,  then  the  residence 
of  the  court.  An  Italian  gentleman,  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  said  to 
be  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  had  been  converted  about 
1550,  apparently  by  the  writings  of  Juan  de  Vnldes.  He  came  to 
Spain,  bringing  with  him  heretical  books  and  ardently  desiring 
to  spread  the  reformed  faith.  He  settled  first  in  Logrono,  where 
he  made  some  converts,  and  then,  through  the  influence  of  liis 
•wife,  Isabel  de  Castilla,  of  royal  blood  and  highly  esteemed,  he 
was  appointed  corregidor  of  Toro,  about  1554.  There  he  con- 
verted the  Haehiller  Antonio  de  FFerrezuelo  and  !ns  wife,  Leonor 
de  Cisncros,  Dofia  Ana  Enrfquez,  daughter  of  Elvira,  Marchioness 
of  Alcaiiizes,  Juan  de  Ulloa  Pereira,  Comendador  of  San  Juan, 
and  others  of  more  or  less  distinction,  while,  in  Pedrosa^  a  town 
lying  between  Toro  and  Valladolid,  Pedro  de  Cazalla,  the  parish 
priest,  also  fell  untler  his  influence  and  became  a  missionary  in 
his  turn.     Among  his  converts  was  liis  sacristan,  Juan  Sdnchez, 

'  tjchafer,  II,  296,  354-7. 
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whose  imprudent  zeal  greatly  alarmed  Cazalla;  in  1557,  Sdnch< 
\vJi  Peiiroso  for  Valladolitl,  where  he  entered  the  serviee  of  Doi 
Caialina  de  Hortega,  whom  he  soon  converted,  and   with  hi 
Dona   Beatriz   de   Vivero,  a  sister  of  Cazalla.     Through   them" 
aevea  nuns  of  the  Cistercian  house  of  Nuestra  Scnora  <Je  Belen 
were  brought  to  the  new  faith,  Ijut  the  greatest  con(|uest,  ahout 
May,  1557,  was  made  when  Beatriz  do  Vivero  and  Pedro  Caz 
won  their  brother,  Doctor  Agustin  de  Cazalla.     No  ecclesias 
was  of  higher  repute  or  greater  intiuence  with  all  classes;  he  was 
the  favorite  preacher  of  Charles  V,  who  had  carried  him  to  Gex- 
many  in  1543,  where  possibly  his  debates  with  heretics  may  have 
unconsciously  undermined  his  faith.     Next  to  him  among  the 
converts  might  be  raiikeii  the  Donmiicau  Fray  Domingo  ric  Rcjas, 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and  ehxiuence  was  of  the  highest. 
He  had  been  a  fellow  student  of  Pedro  tie  Cazalla;  he  had  accom- 
panied Carranza  to  Trent,  in  1552,  where  he  had  encountered 
luTc'tics,  and  since  then  some  of  his  utterances  had  led  his  brother 
Dotninicans  to  entertain  suspicions,  but,  when  Beatriz  de  Vivero 
first  souglit  to  convert  him,  he  was  firm  and  even  thought  of  de- 
nouncing her.     In  the  autunm  of  1557,  however,  Augustin  CazaUa 
and  Carlos  de  8eso  won  him  over  to  heresy  and  lie,  in  his  turn, 
brought  in  his  brother,  Don  Petlro  Sarmiento  and  his  nephew 
Don  Luis  de  Rojas,  heir  to  t!ie  manjuisate  of  Pozo.     As  in  Seville, 
the  reformers  thus  included  men  of  the  highest  consitieration, 
socially  and  ecclesiastically,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  classes. 
Still,  their  numbers  were  few;  the  wild  estimates  of  five  hundred 
or  six  thousand  arc  baseless,  for  they  did  not  exceed  fifty-five  or 
sixty,  wholly  without  organization,  being  scattered  from  Logrona 
to  Zamora,  though  the  house  of   Dona   Leonor  de  Vivero,  th 
widowed  mother  of  tlie  Cazallas,  served  occasionally  as  a  meeting- 
place.     Of  her  ten  children,  four  sons,  Agustin  and  Pe(h-o  Cazalla, 
Francisco  and  Juan  de  Vivero,  and  two  daughters,  Beatriz  and 
Costanza,  were  involved;  the  rest  seem  to  have  escaped.     She  her- 
self, after  the  prosecutions  commenced,  was  only  confinetl  to  her 
house;  she  speedily  died  and  received  Christian  burial,  but  her 
bones  were  subsequently  exhumed  and  burnt.     Notwithstanding 
this,  one  of  the  sons,  Gonzalo  P^'rez  de  Cazalla,  obtained,  May  12, 
1560,  a  dispensation  from  the  cosas  arhilrar-iaa.^ 

It  w^as  inevitable  that  such  a  proi)aganda  should  be  discovered, 
and  the  only  source  of  surprise  is  that  it  should  have  been  carried 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Sala  40,  Lib.  rv,  fol.  239. 
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on  for  two  or  three  years  without  betrayal,  but  this  came  at  last 
abiiost  simultaneously  from  several  sourees.  In  /aniora,  Chris- 
t6bal  de  Padilla,  steward  of  the  Marchioness  of  Aleanizes,  was 
unguarded  in  his  talk;  lowards  Kusler  (tf  1558  the  puhlieation  of 
the  Edict  of  Faith  Ie<l  to  two  denunciations,  on  whieh  he  was 
arrested  by  the  bishop  and  thrown  into  tlie  publie  |)n.son.  Aa 
he  was  not  incomuni^ado  he  was  able  to  send  word  to  his  accom- 
plices and  Herrezuelo  promptly  advised  Pe<ho  de  CViKalla,  with 
warning  that  no  reliance  coulil  be  placed  on  Padilla's  reticence. 
Even  more  threatening  than  this  was  tiie  incmisiderate  zeal  of 
Francisco  de  Vivero  anti  his  sister  Beatriz,  in  seeking  to  convert 
two  friends,  Dana  Antonia  de  Branches  and  Dona  Jviana  de  Foji- 
scca.  Their  confessors  refused  absolution  and  Easter  communion 
unless  they  would  obtain  full  information:  this  they  did  and  the 
tribunal  was  speedily  in  possession  of  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
converts,  and  made  arrangements  to  eeize  them  all.  Despite  its 
profound  secrecy,  Dr.  Cazalla  clianced  to  hear  it  said  that  there 
were  heretics  in  Vallailolid  who  had  been  denounced  by  Juana 
de  Fonseca.  The  purport  of  this  was  unniislakabie  and  wild 
confusion  reigned  among  the  little  band.  Desperate  plans  of 
escape  were  projected,  but  the  time  was  too  short.  Some  sought 
mercy  by  surrendering  themselves  and  denouncing  their  accom- 
plices; other3  silently  awaited  arrest.  Only  three  attempted  flight. 
Fray  Domingo  tie  Rojas,  disguised  in  secular  apparel,  hastened 
to  Logroiio  to  Carlos  de  Seso  and  the  two  tried  lo  escape  through 
Navarre;  at  Pampeluna  they  secured  a  pass  from  the  viceroy^ 
but  tlie  agents  of  the  Inquisition  were  in  hot  pursuit;  tlipy  were 
recognized  and  conducted  back  under  guard  of  twelve  familiars 
and  some  mounted  offirials,  whieh  was  rather  for  their  protection 
than  to  prevent  escape  for.  wherever  they  passed,  crowds  assem- 
bled with  demonstrations  of  burning  them.  Fray  Domingo  was 
in  mortal  fear  lest  his  kinsmen  should  slay  him  on  the  road,  and 
it  was  ilecmed  necessary  to  ent(T  Yalladolid  at  night  in  avoid 
lapidation  by  the  mob.  Of  all  concerned,  the  only  one  who  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  Sf)ain  was  Juan  Sdnchez,  who  found  at  Castro 
de  Urdiales  a  vessel  bound  for  Flanders  and  he,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  caught  a  year  later  ami  shared  the  fate  of  his  associates.' 

'  For  these  details  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sch.lfor  (ap.  ctV.,  I,  251-88.  200-307; 
III.  796-803),  whose  careful  analy.sis  of  the  trials  of  DoQa  Maria  tie  Guevara, 
Pedro  de  Cazalla  and  Francisco  dc  \'ivero  has  thrown  new  light  upon  the  brief 
episode  of  Protestant  ism  in  Valladolid. 
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Inquisitor-goncral  Valtl^s,  whose  tUsgracn  Avas  imrain 
promptly  look  advantage  of  the  situation  to  save  himself.  It 
is  easy  for  us  now  to  recognize  the  ahsurdity  of  the  fear  that  a 
couple  of  himiired  more  or  less  zealous  Protestants,  in  Seville  and 
Valladolitl,  could  constitute  any  real  danger  to  the  faith  so  firmly 
intrenched  and  so  powerfully  organized  in  Spain,  but,  at  the 
moment,  no  man  could  know  how  far  the  infection  ha<_l  spread. 
There  was  reasonable  cause  for  alarm  at  the  simultaneous  dis- 
covery, in  places  so  far  apart,  of  heresy  numbering  among  its 
disciples  those  of  high  rank  in  the  world  and  of  distinguished 
position  in  the -Church.  This  alarm  it  was  the  business  of  Valri^ 
to  intensify,  in  order  bo  rentier  himself  indispensable,  and  the  most 
exaggerated  rumors  were  industriously  spread.  Abbot  Illescas, 
who  was  an  ^ye-witness,  treats  it  as  a  most  terrible  conspiracy 
which,  if  the  discovery  had  heeii  postponed  for  two  or  three  months, 
would  have  set  all  Spain  aflame,  resulting  in  the  gravest  misfor- 
tune that  had  ever  befallen  the  land.  That  hideous  stories  were 
circulatE*d  is  shown  liy  his  assertion  that  matters  too  horrible 
mention  were  proved;  in  the  Cazalla  house  nocturiml  conventieli 
were  held,  abominable  ami  Satanic  gatherings,  in  which  Luther 
doctrines  were  preached,'  The  legend  was  industriously  in 
taincd.  The  Venetian  envoy,  Leonardo  Donato,  referring  to 
matter,  in  1573,  says  that  if  it  had  not  been  remedied  with  spee<ly 
punishment,' every  one  believes  that  the  evil  weefl  would  ha 
grown  apace  andwould  have  infected  all  Spain, and  thi.?,  perha 
was  not  o\ie  oTthe  least  causes  that  induced  Philip  II  to  ma 
peace  with  Fratice  and  return  home.'  So  Inquisitor  P^i^aIu 
towanis  the  clost;  of  the  century,  tells  us  that  no  one  doubts  but 
that  a  great  conflagration  would  have  resulted  had  it  not  been  for 
the  vigilance  iif  the  Holy  Office  and  that,  in  the  noetunial  co 
venticles  held  in  the  Cazalla  house,  the  heretics  polluted  th 
selves  with  horrid  wickedness.^ 

That  the  government  should  feel  keen  anxiety  at  the  unknown 
proportions  of  the  portentous  discovery  was  natural.  Charles  V 
was  nearing  his  end  in  the  retirement  of  Yuste,  and  Philip  was 


*  Illescas,  Historifl  pontifical.  Pnulo  IV,  §  iv. 
'  Kelazioni  Veuote,  Serie  I,  T.  VI,  pp.  111-12. — Ho  adds  that  heresy  might  be 

expected  to  spread  umotig  t!ie  pcasaiitrv  on  account  of  the  oppression,  tithes  and 
first-fruits  exacted  by  the  Church,  l)ut  tlmt  the  nobler  are  vigilant  id  dofenopflf 
the  faith  by  reason  of  the  large  provision  of  benefices  which  they  enjoy. 

*  Pdramo,  op.  ciL,  p.  300. 
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in  Flanders,  engrossed  in  the  war  with  France.  His  sister,  the 
Infanta  Juana,  the  temporary  ruler,  was  a  woman  of  very  mo<:ler- 

ate  capacity  and  she  and  her  advisers,  in  view  of  the  religious 
disciuiet  in  France  and  CJerniany^  might  reasonably  view  with 
dread  the  prospect  of  civil  dissension  which  in  that  age  was  the 
usual  result  of  diRsi<Ienco  in  faith.  The  outbreak  in  Seville  had 
not  excited  much  attention,  but  now  this  one  at  the  couit,  involv- 
ing such  personages,  portendctl  unknown  evils  and  came  just 
in  time  to  save  Valdes  from  disgrace,  as  we  have  seen  above 
(Vol,  II,  p.  47).  On  March  23,  1558  the  Princess  Juana  had  writ- 
ten to  her  father  that  when  he  had  ordered  the  body  of  his  mother 
Juana  to  l>e  transferred  to  Granada,  she  had  commanded  Valdi^-s 
to  accompany  it  and  then  to  visit  his  diocese  of  Seville;  he  had 
endeavored  to  excuse  himself  at  the  moment  but  promised  to 
arrange  so  as  to  obey  shortly.  Then,  when  urged  to  do  so  some 
days  later  he  raised  further  difFiculties;  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  body  was  buried  then  or  in  September;  everybody 
was  endeavoring  to  drive  him  away;  troubh's  with  his  chapter 
requiredhisprefienceattheeourt  or  in  Rome;  besides,  he  w^as occu- 
pied with  some  heresies  which  had  arisen  in  Seville  ami  in  Murcia, 
and  was  busy  in  endeavoring  to  get  a  subsidy  from  the  Moriscos 
of  Granada.  Evidently  he  was  belittling  the  Seville  heresies, 
lest  they  should  serve  as  an  excuse  for  sending  him  thither  and, 
when  Juana  referred  his  lett-er  to  the  Council  of  State,  it  insisted 
that  he  could  be  properly  obliged  to  reside  in  his  iliocese.' 

It  can  therefore  be  easDy  conceived  how  eagerly  he  grasped  the 
o[>portune  explosion  in  Valladolid  and  how  it  was  niagnifie<i  so 
as  to  produce  on  the  court  a  vastly  greater  impression  than  the 
more  dangerous  one  in  Seville.  In  a  letter  of  May  12th  to  Philip, 
the  Suprema  briefly  annoimced  the  discovery;  the  heretics  were 
so  numerous  and  the  time  had  been  so  short  that  it  could  give  no 
details,  but  it  suggestively  insisted  on  the  neeesHity  of  the  prcs4'nee 
of  \^aldes  to  urge  the  matter  forward  and  it  hoped  that,  with  the 
royal  favor,  action  would  be  taken  for  the  sjdvation  of  tlie  delin- 
quents and  the  example  and  restraint  of  others,"     As  we  have 

*  Gachard,  Relraite  et  Mort  Ue  Charles-quint,  II,  354. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Sala  -10,  Lib.  n',  fol.  228. 

This  letter  also  asks  that  one  of  the  Seville  Protcstiints,  Diego  or  Mateo  dc  la 
Cruz,  who  liad  bocm  burnt  in  effigy  and  subsequently  captured  in  I'TanderH, 
should  be  promptly  tranRmitted.  He  had  contributed  to  Julian  Henidndcz 
thirty  ducats  towards  Iwoks  to  be  siuuKfih'd  by  the  latter.  What  was  his  fate 
do€8  not  appear.  Of.  Schfilcr,  I,  335;  II,  358,  407. 
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seen  this  produced  immctliate  effect,  for  Philip,  who  had  \ 
June  5th  tliat  he  must  be  relegated  to  his  sec,  on  the  14lh  cc 
nianded  tht'  order.  Charles  had  already  been  induced  to  ta 
same  position.  As  early  as  April  27tli,  Juan  Vazquez  re 
to  him  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Cazalla  and  the  alarming  outlook,  i 
that  the  remedj'  should  be  speedy  and  that  the  inquisitor-g 
and  Suprcnia  were  actively  at  work.*  Chaiies  was  thon 
aroused,  lie  had  spent  his  strength  and  his  life  in  com 
heresy;  it  had  bafHcd  his  policies  and  frustrated  his  ainb 
it  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  rankling  and  crippling  1 
every  turn.  It  had  fairly  vvnrn  him  out  and  ilrivcn  him  tc 
cation,  and  now  its  spectre  broke  in  upon  the  repose  for 
his  wearied  soul  and  exhausted  body  had  longed.  He  wi 
palled  by  the  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  in  th< 
land  as  yet  preserved  from  its  influence,  and  his  religiou 
was  enkin(.Ued  with  the  conviction  that  only  by  the  enforo 
of  unity  of  faith  could  public  order  and  even  the  monarchy 
be  maintained. 

Accordingly',  on  May  3d,  he  wrote  to  Juan  a  asking  her 
earnestly  to  order  that  Valtl^'S  shouhl  not  leave  the  court,  ^ 
his  presence  was  so  necessary.  She  must  give  him  an 
Suprema  all  the  support  requisite  to  enable  them  to  suppn 
great  an  eVil  by  th(^  rigorous  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Hi 
the  bodily  strength,  he  would  himself  come  and  share  the  1 
Juana  sent  far  \'a!drs  and  sliowed  him  the  letter,  which  aa 
him  that  he  had  regained  his  position,  and  the  work  went  i 
arresting  the  heretics,  reports  of  which  were  duly  sent  to  Chj 
The  more  he  pondered  over  the  situation,  the  more  excit* 
grew.  On  May  25th,  in  a  long  letter  to  Juana,  he  magnifiei 
danger  and  the  urgency  of  stern  measures.  *'I  do  not  kn 
he  8iiid,"tlmt  in  these  cases  it  will  suffice  to  follow  the  commoi 
that  the  guilty  of  a  first  offence  can  secure  pardon  by  b^ 
mercy  and  profesjsing  conversion  for,  when  at  liberty,  they 
be  free  to  repeat  the  offence.  ,  ,  .  The  admission  to  mercy 
not  provided  for  cases  like  these  for,  in  addition  to  their  enon 
from  what  you  wTite  to  me,  it  appears  that  in  another  yej 
uncliecked,  they  would  have  dared  to  preach  tn  public,  thus  i 
ring  their  dangerous  designs,  for  it  is  clear  that  they  could  ni 
60  without  organization  and  armed  leaders.     It  nmst 


Gacbard,  U,  417,  418;  I,  288. 
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be  seen  whether  they  can  be  prosecuted  for  seflition  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  republic',  thus  iucurring  the  pcimUy  of  rebellion 
without  mercy."  He  goes  on  to  instance  his  own  cruel  edicts 
in  the  Netherlands,  under  which  the  pertinacious  were  burnt  ahve 
and  the  repentant  wore  beheaded,  a  poUey  wliich  he  urged  Philip 
to  continue  and  which  the  latter  practised  in  England,  as  though 
he  were  it«  natural  king,  leading  to  so  many  and  such  pitiless 
executions,  even  of  bishops.  ** There  must"  he  concluded  "be 
no  competcncias  of  juristhction  over  this,  for  believe  me,  my 
daughter,  if  this  eviJ  be  not  suppressed  at  the  beginning,  I  cannot 
promise  that  there  will  he  a  king  hereafter  to  do  it.  So  I  entreat 
you,  as  earnestly  as  I  can,  to  tlo  everything  possible,  for  the  nature 
of  the  ease  denmnda  it  ami,  tliat  the  neccssjiry  action  be  taken  in 
my  name,  I  order  Luis  Quijada  to  go  to  you  and  to  talk  to  such 
persons  as  you  may  direct/'* 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Charles,  on  the  same  day,  sent  to  Philip 
a  copy  of  thiH  hotter  and  begged  him  to  give  orders  for  the  unspar- 
ing punishment  of  the  guilty,  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  llie  kingdom  were  at  stake.  Phihj»'s  marginal  note 
on  this  was  to  (hank  him  for  what  he  liad  done,  to  ask  him  to 
press  the  matter,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  siiriie  woultl  be  done 
from  Flanders.^  We  shall  see  that  Charles's  cruel  desire  was 
fulfilled,  though  it  was  done  ecclesiastically  and  not  by  distorting 
the  secular  law\ 

There  followed  a  bnsk  correspondence  between  A'alladolid  and 
San  Yuste,  Charles  burning  with  impatience  an<l  urging  spee<Iy 
action,  and  Vald^-sa.s.suring  him  tliat  all  j)08sible  effort  was  making 
by  the  Inquisition  in  its  crippleil  condition  for  want  of  funds. 
Philip  was  kept  advised  and  wrote  to  Juana,  from  his  camp  near 
Dourlens,  September  6th,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  what 
had  been  done;  they  were  not  to  delay  by  communicating  with 
him,  who  was  busy  with  the  war,  but  were  to  take  orders  from 
the  emperor  to  whom  he  had  written,  asking  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  afTair.' 

Vald(f'fi  was  now  master  of  the  situation,  both  in  this  and  the 
affair  of  Carranza,  which  hingctl  upon  it  t<>  a  large  extent.  To 
exploit  it  to  the  utmost  he  addressed,  September  9th,  to  Paul  IV 


»  Gachard,  I,  293,  204,  295.  297.  »  Ibidem,  I,  301,  302. 

>  Garharci,  I,  302,  304,  306,  309: 11,  40i,  412,  416,  420-4,  435,  441,  443,  448, 
456,  401. 
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a  letter  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  flevelopment 
Luthcranisni  in  Valladolid  anil  Sovillt^;  he  (iwelL  upon  the  dangers 
impending,  the  labors  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  poverty  which 
cripi)Ipd  its  effurts.  A<lopting  the  argument  of  Charles  V,  he 
pointed  out  that  this  Luthcranisni  was  a  kind  of  sedition  or  tumult, 
occurring  as  it  chd  among  persons  of  importance  by  birth,  religion 
and  weal  til,  so  that  there  was  i>eril  of  greater  evils  if  they  were 
treatetl  with  the  same  benignity  as  the  converts  from  Islam  and 
Judaism,  who  were  mostly  of  low  estate  and  not  to  be  feared. 
Lutheranism  pronjistxl  relief  from  Church  bunlens,  which  bore 
hardly  on  the  people  who  would  welcome  hl)eration,  while  tri- 
bunals might  scruple  \jo  relax  persona  of  quality  who  would  not 
patiently  endure  penance  and  imprisonment  and,  from  their  rank 
ami  the  infiueuco  of  tlieir  kindred,  great  evils  miglit  arise,  both 
to  religion  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  A  papal  brief  would 
be  highly  de\siral)le,  therefore,  under  which  the  tribunals,  without 

scruple  or  fear  of  irregularity,  could  and  should  relax  the  guilty 

from  whom  danger  to  the  repul)lic  might  be  feared,  no  matt^H 
what  their  dignity  in  Church  or  State,  giving  to  the  inquisitor^^ 

full  power  to  employ  the  rigor  required  by  the  situation,  oven  if 

it  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  law.*  We  have  seen  (Vol. 
p.  426)  how  successful  was  this  appeal  in  establishing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  finances  of  the  Inquisition,  nor  was  it  less  so  in  obtaining 
the  cruel  power  for  which  Charles  V  aspired,  and  also  a  faculty 
which  enabled  Valdi'^s  to  destroy  Carranza.  Allusion  has  ah'eady 
been  made  (VoL  II,  ]).  (il ;  Vol  III,  p.  201)  to  the  briefs  of  January 
4  and  7,  1559  by  which  Paul  IV  granted  a  Hmited  juristliction  over 
the  episcopal  order  and  authorized  tlie  relaxation  of  penitents^H 
who  begged  for  mercy,  wlien  it  was  Ijelievod  that  their  conversions^ 
was  not  sincere.  In  both  these  (hrections,  as  was  customary 
with  the  Inquisition,  the  limitation  was  disregarded  and  the  grant 
of  power  was  freely  exercised.^ 


*  Archivo  tU*  Sunancas,  In'|.,  Sala  40,  Lih.  »v,  fol.  230.  TIuh  lettnr  thmwB 
much  light,  on  a  tununj;-point  in  the  histor>-  of  the  Inquisition  that  I  give  it 
the  ApfM'ndix,  although  Schiifer  (III,  103)  has  printed  u  Gennan  iranslntion. 

'  Although  collt^d  forth  rather  by  the  accession  of  Queen  EliEabelh  and 
assertion  of  supremacy  over  the  Anglican  Church  than  by  the  Spanish  Protest- 
ants, the  bull  Cum  ex  ap4}Klohtvs,  of  February  15,  1559,  Is  worth  alludiiiK  to  as 
iUustrating  the  spirit  of  the  age.     Issued  after  mature  deliberation  with  the 
Sacred  College,  it  confirmR  and   renews  all  the  laws,  decrees  and  btatutes  agaioj 
heresy,  at  any  time  issued,  and  orders  their  strict  enforcement.     As  the 
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Having  ol>laiiH'd  authority  to  set  aside  the  law,  the  Inquisition 
was  prepared  to  impress  the  jjeople  with  a  sense  of  the  danger  of 
wandering  from  the  faith.  Nothing  was  spared  to  enhance  the 
eflfect  of  tho  auto  de  fe  of  Trinity  Sunday,  May  21,  1559,  in  which 
the  first  portion  of  the  Valhidolid  [irisoners  were  to  suffer.  It  was 
solemnly  ])roclainicd  fifteen  days  in  advance,  during  which  the 
huildingH  of  the  InqiilsiLion  were  incessantly  palrolhHl,  day  and 
night,  by  a  huiicbed  armed  men,  and  guards  were  stationed  at 
the  stagings  in  thf  Plaza  Mayor,  for  there  were  rumors  that  the 
prison  was  to  be  blown  up  and  that  t!ie  stagings  were  to  be  fired. 
Along  the  line  of  the  procession,  palings  were  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  forming  an  unobstructed  path  for  three  to  march 
abreast,  intrusion  on  which  was  furhiddca  under  heavy  penalties, 
but  this  and  the  numerous  guards  were  powerless  to  keep  it  clear. 
Every  house-front  along  the  line  and  around  the  plaza  had  its 
stagnigs;  iicople  Hocked  in  from  thirty  and  forty  leagues  around 
and  encamped  in  the  fields;  except  the  familiars,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  or  to  bear  arms,  under  [lain  of  death 
and  confiscation. 

The  i^roeession  was  headed  by  the  effigy  of  Lconor  de  Vivero, 
who  had  died  during  trial,  clatl  in  widow's  weetls  and  bearing  a 
mitre  with  flatnes  and  approjiriate  inscription,  and  followed  by 
a  coffin  containing  her  remains  to  he  duly  burnt.  Those  who  were 
to  be  relaxed  in  person  numlicred  fourteen,  of  whom  one,  Gonzalo 
Baez,  was  a  Portuguese  convicted  of  Judaism.  Those  admitted 
to  reconciliation,  with  penance  more  or  less  severe,  were  sixteen 
in  number,  including  an  Englishman  variously  styled  Anthony 
Graso  or  Bagor — probably   Baker — punished  for  Protestantism, 


of  fioc!  cm  rfirth  and  clothod  with  miprptno  powor,  Paul  I\'"  docrecs  in  pprp<?tinty 
thai  ull  guilty  tif  hi'rosy  or  seliisui  or  fuutorshi]) — cK'rica  from  the  lowi?Bt  up  to 
cardirmlfl  and  Enynicn  up  to  king'*  and  ('niptTom— ohnll  be  sulijoct  it>  these  laws 
against  heresy^  shall  W'  deprived  uf  tln^ir  dipiilies  and  posseBmoas,  which  may  be 
seized  by  any  one  obedient  to  the  Holy  Sec;  hIuiII  be  held  as  reUipsod,  aa  though 
they  ha<i  previously  abjured,  and  shall  be  handed  over  lo  the  secular  arm  for  tlie 
legal  punishment,  unless  they  manifest  true  repentance  with  ita  fruits,  in  wliicli 
case,  through  the  benignity  and  clenieney  of  the  Holy  See,  they  may,  if  it  thinks 
fit,  lje  thrust  into  some  monastery  to  perform  perpetual  pt-nance  un  the  bread  of 
sorrow  and  water  of  affliction. ^1-lullar.  Roman.,  1, 840. — Septimi  Decretal.,  Lib. 
V,  Tit.  iii,  cap.  0, 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  kept  this  bull  in  its  archives  (Bulario  de  la  Orden  de 
Santiago,  Lib.  iii,  fol.  55)  but  never  seems  to  have  had  occasion  to  use  it.  As 
the  most  solemn  utterance  of  the  Holy  See  it  is  presumalily  still  in  force. 
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like  all  the  rest,  excepting  Baez.    When  the  procession  reached 

the  plaza,  Aguatin  Cazalla  was  plae<w!  in  the  highest  seat,  as  tiie 
conspicuous  chief  of  the  heresy,  and  next  to  liini   his  broth€^_ 
Francisco  tie  Vivero.     Melchor  Cano  at  once  commenced   tjH 
seriiion,  which  occupied  an  hour,  and  then  Vald^s  and  the  bishops' 
approaclied   the    Print^ess  Juana  and   I^rince  Carlos,    who   were 
present,  anil  administered  to  frheni  the  oath  to  protect  and  aitl  tlir 
Inquisition,  to  which  the  multitude  rnsjyondod  in  a  mighty  roar, 
"To  the  death!"     Cazalla,   his  brother  and  Alonso  P(5rez,  who 
were  in  orders,  were  duly  degrade<l  from  the  priesthood,  the  sen- 
tences were  read,  those  admitted  to  nn'onciliatinn  made  the  nec€i^B 
sary  abjurations  and  those  condemned  to  relaxation  were  hand«^ 
over  to  the  secular  arm.     Mounted  on  asses,  they  were  carried  to 
the  Plaza  de  la  Puerta  iiel  Canipo,  where  the  requisite  stakes  had 
been  erected,  and  there  they  met  their  end.^     With  one  exception 
thoy  were  not  martyrs  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  all  but 
one  had  recanted,  had  profo&«jd  repentance,  had  begged  for  mere] 
and  had  given  full  information  as  to  tht»ir  friends  and  associates? 
Under  the  law,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  who  might 
be  regarded  as  doginatiKers,   they  would   have  been  entitled  to 
reconciliation,  but  the  brief  of  January  4th  had  placed  them  at  th< 
mercy  of  the  Inciuisition  an*l  an  example  was  desired. 

Of  these  there  were  only  two  or  three  who  merit  special  coi 
sideration.     Cazalla,  on  liis  trial,   had  at  first  equivocated  aw 
denied  that  he  had  dogmatized,  asserting  that  he  had  only  spoken 
of  thest^  matters  to  thdse  already  converted.     As  a  rule,  all  the 
prisoners  eagerly  <lenounced  their  associates;  he  may  have  beea^ 
more  reticent  at  first,  for  he  was  sentenced  to  torture  in  capj^^ 
alienumf  but  when  stripped  he  promised  to  inform  against  them 
fully,  which  he  did,  incluLhng  Carranza  among  those  who  had  mis- 
led him  as  to  purgatory  *     He  recanted,  professed  conversion  and 
eagerly  sought  reeoucilialion.     The  tribunal  insisted  on  regarding 
liira  as  cliief  of  the  conventicle  and,  on  the  afternoon  preced-^J 
ding  the  auto,  it  sent  to  his  cell  the  prior  of  the  Geroniniite  convenf^| 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Prado,  with  one  of  his  monks.  Fray  Antonio 


] 


'  Bibl.  imcional,  MSS.,  D,  153,  fol.  95. — The  imprrssion  produced  by  thjs  aut 
is  manifested  by  the  number  of  relations  of  it.     Schiifer  prints  translations 
three  (1.442;  III,  1, 15)  and  refers  to  five  others.     There  is  still  anotljcr.  drawn 
up  apparently  about  1570  and  by  no  means  accurate,  in  Bib.  nat.,  S,  151. 

»Scliafer,  i,  328-  111,808. 
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de  la  Tarrera,  lo  endeavor  to  extract  further  information.  As 
officially  reported  by  Fray  Antonio,  they  fountl  liim  in  a  dark 
cell,  loaded  with  chains  and  with  a  pi^  de  amujo  encirchng  his 
head.  He  greeted  them  warmly  but,  when  informed  of  their 
object,  protested  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  confessions 
without  boarinp;  false  witness  against  himself  or  others.  For 
two  hours  tliey  labored  with  him  iu  vain  and  then  told  him  that 
he  was  condemned  to  die.  In  the  seclusion  of  his  prison  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  papal  brief;  he  had  fully  expected  to  be  admittetl 
to  reconciliation,  and  the  annoimcement  came  like  a  thunder- 
stroke— one  version  of  the  interview  states  that  he  fainted  and  lay 
insensible  for  an  hour,  another,  that  he  was  incredulous,  asking 
whether  it  could  be  possible  and  whether  there  was  no  escape. 
He  was  told  that  he  might  be  saved  if  he  would  nmke  a  more  com- 
plete confession,  but  he  repeated  that  he  had  already  told  the 
whole  truth.  Then  he  confessed  sacrament-ally  and  received 
absolution,  after  which  he  spent  the  time  until  morning  in  begging 
mercy  of  God  and  thanking  God  for  sending  him  tliis  aitliction 
for  his  salvation;  he  blessed  and  praised  the  Holy  Oflice  and  all 
its  ministers,  saying  that  it  had  been  foiuuled,  not  by  the  hand  of 
man  but  by  that  of  Goti;  he  willingly  accepted  the  wmtence,  which 
was  just  and  mcrite*.! ;  he  did  not  wish  for  life  and  would  not  accept 
it  for,  as  he  had  misused  it  in  the  past,  so  would  it  be  in  the  future. 
Ail  this  was  repeated  when  the  usual  confessors  were  admitted  to 
his  cell  and,  when  morning  came  and  the  sanbenito  was  brought, 
he  kissed  it,  saying  that  he  put  it  on  with  more  pleasure  than  any 
garment  he  had  ever  worn.  He  declared  that,  when  opportunity 
offered  in  the  auto,  he  would  curse  and  detest  Lutheranism  and 
persuade  everyone  to  do  the  same,  with  which  purpose  he  took 
his  place  in  the  procession.^ 

So  great  was  his  emotional  exahation  that  he  fulfilled  this 
promise  with  such  exuberance  during  the  auto  that  he  had  to  be 
checked.  After  the  sentences  were  read  and  those  who  were  to 
be  relaxed  were  brought  down,  when  he  reached  the  lowest  step 


»  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib,  1034,  fo!.  221.— Bibh  nacional,  MSS.,  R,  29, 
fol.  2<)y. 

See  Schafcr,  III,  7S,  for  a  German  translntion  nf  thia  and  1, 325-7,  for  hia  defpnoc 
of  it«  geiiuineneKf  aKainnt  those  who  p*;'rsist  in  regarding  Caziiila  as  a  martyr. 

There  is  another  recension  of  this  report,  differing  in  many  details,  and  aacribed 
to  Fray  Pedro  de  Mendoza.  It  is  contained  in  the  Mi&celanea  de  Zapata  (Mem. 
hist.  espaOoI,  XI,  201). 
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he  met  his  sister,  who  was  condemned  to  perpetual  prison;  thi 
embraced,   weeping  bitterly  and,  whnii  he  was  dragged   awa; 
she  fell  senseless.     On  the  way  to  the  brasero  he  continued  to 
exhort  the  people  and  directed  his  efforts  especially  to  the  heroic 
Herrezuelo,  who  liad  stedfastly  refused  to  abandon  his  faith  and 
was  to  be  burnt  alive.     We  nnght  possibly  feel  some  suspicion 
of  the  accuracy  of  all  this,  especially  as  the  Inquisition  took  the 
unusual  step  of  having  an  official  report  of  his  behavior  drawn  up 
and  a  briefer  one  attested,  June  5th,  by  Simon  de  Cabezon  and 
Francisco  de  Ruefla,  the  notaries  who  recorded  the  delivery  of 
the  relaxed  to  the  magistrates.'     We  have,  however,  the  inde- 
pen<lenb  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  the  Abbot  Illescas,   who 
tells  us  that,  after  the  degradation,  Cazalla,  with  mitre  on  head  and 
halter  around  his  neck,  shed  tears  so  copiously  and  loudly  ex- 
pressed his   repentance  with   such   unexampled  fervor  that  ail 
present  were  satisfied  that,  through  divine  mercy,  he  was  save 
He  said  and  did  so  many  things  that  everyone  was  moved 
commiseration.     Most  of  liis  comrades  in  death  showed  resignatio 
and  all  retracted  publicly,  though  it  was  understood  that  wi 
some  this  was  rather  to  escape  burning  ahve  than  with  any  go 
purpose.' 

It  was  otherwise  with  Herrezuelo,  the  only  martyr  in  the  group 
He  avowed  his  faith  and  resolutely  adhered  to  it,  in  spite  of  all 
effort  to  convert  him  and  of  the  dreadful  fate  in  store  for  hiru- 
On  their  way  to  the  brasoro,  Cazalla  wasted  on  liim  all  his  olo*^ 
quence.     He  was  gagged  and  could  not  reply,  but  his  stoici^| 
endurance  showed  his  unyielding  pertinacity.     When  chained  lo 
the  stake,  a  stone  thrown  at  him  struck  him  in  the  forehead,  covei^^^ 
ing  his  face  with  blood  but,  as  we  are  told,  it  rlid  liim  no  good^| 
Then  he  was  thrust  throui^h  the  belly  by  a  pious  halberdier,  but^* 
this  moved  liim  not  and,  wlien  the  fire  was  set,  he  bore  his  agony 
without  flinching;  and,  to  the  general  surprise,  he  thus  ended 
diabolically.^     Illescas,  who  stood  so  near  that  he  could  watch 
every  expression,  reports  that  he  seemed  as  impassive  as  flint, 
but,  though  he  uttered  no  complaint  antl  manifested  no 
yet  he  died  with  the  strangest  sadness  in  liis  face,  so  that  it  wi 


*  Arohivo  de  Simancas,  Tnq.,  Lib,  xn,  fol.  20-9. 

'  Illescas,  Historia  Pontifical,  Piiulo  IV,  §  4. — See  also  Septilveda  (De 
Geatia  Philippi  TT,  IJh.  ii,  n.  2-1)  who  srcms  to  have  been  prcsenl. 
'  Bibl  naoioual,  MSS.,  D,  153,  foL  05. 
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dreadful  to  look  upon  him  as  on  one  who  in  a  brief  moment  would 
be  in  hell  with  his  comrade  and  master,  Luther.^ 

Perhaj>s  the  most  pitiful  case  of  all  was  that  of  his  young  wife, 
Leonor  de  Cisneros.  But  twenty-three  years  old,  with  life  opening 
before  her,  she  had  yielded  so  promptly  to  the  methods  of  the 
Inqiusition  that  she  escaped  with  perpetual  prison.  In  the  weary 
years  of  the  casa  de  la  pettitencia,  the  burden  on  her  soul  pcrew  more 
ami  more  unendurable  and  the  example  of  her  martyred  husband 
stood  before  her  in  stronger. light.  At  last  slie  eould  bear  the 
secret  torture  no  longer;  with  clear  knowlecJge  of  her  fate,  she  con- 
fessed her  heresy  and,  in  1567,  she  was  put  on  trial  again.  Ab 
a  relapsed  there  could  be  no  mercy  for  her,  but  recantation  might 
at  least  preser\'e  her  fronj  de^th  by  fire,  and  earnest  efforts  were 
made  to  save  her  soul.  They  were  unavailing;  she  declared  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  enlightened  her  and  that  she  would  die  as 
her  husband  had  died,  for  Christ.  Kothing  could  overcome  her 
resolution  and,  on  September  28,  1568,  she  atoned  for  her  weak- 
ness of  ten  years  before  and  was  burnt  alive  as  an  obstinate 
impenitent.^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Valladolid  reformers  were  reserved  for 
another  celel>rat.ion,  October  8lh.  honored  with  the  presence  of 
Philip  II,  who  obediently  took  the  customarj'  oath,  with  bared 
head  arid  ungloved  hand.  It  was,  if  possible,  an  occasion  of 
greater  solemnity  than  the  previoas  one.  A  Flemish  official^  who 
w^as  f)reRent,  estimates  the  nimiber  of  sjjectators  at  two  hundred 
thousand  and,  though  he  must  have  been  liardened  to  such  scenes 
at  home,  he  cannot  repress  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers.'  Besides  a  Morisco  who  was  relaxed,  a  Judaizer  recon- 
ciled and  two  penitents  for  other  offences,  there  were  twenty-edx 
Protestants.  The  lesson  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  auto, 
that  few  had  the  ardor  of  martyrdom.  Thirteen  had  made  their 
peace  in  time  to  secure  reconciliation  or  penance.  Even  Juana 
Siinchez,  who  had  managed  to  bring  with  lier  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
had  cut  her  throat,  recanted  before  deaths  but  her  confession  was 
considered  imperfect  and  she  was  burnt  in  effigy.  Of  the  twelve 
relaxed  in  person,  five  manifested  persistence,  but  only  in  two 


*  niescsflJi,  loc  cit. 

'  Ibidem,  loc,  cif.— Schafer,  III,  118,  129. 

'  Vandennease,  Journal  doa  Voyagt's  de  Philippo  II  (Gochard,  Voyages  dea 
Souveroina,  IV,  74). 
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cases  did  this  withstand  the  test  of  fire.    Carlos  de  Seso  wa 
yielding  to  the  end  and,  when  we  are  told  tliat  he  hatl  to  be  sup- 
ported by  two  familiars  to  enable  him  to  stand  when  hearing  his 
sentence,  we  can  guess  the  severity  of  tortiue  endured  by  hini^_ 
Juan  Sdnchez  was  likewise  pertinacious;  when  the  fire  was  set  i^| 
burnt  the  cord  fastening  him  to  the  stake;  he  lc*a]M'd  down  and  ran 
in  (lames;  it  was  thought  that  he  wanted  to  confess  but,  when 
a  confessor  was  brought,  he  refused  to  listen  to  liim;  one  account 
says  that  the  guards  thrust  iiiiu  bacj^  into  the  flames,  another,  that 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Carlos  de  Seso  calmly  burning  and  himself 
leaped  hack  into  the  blazing  pile.     Fray  Domingo  de  Rojas  pre- 
sented a  brave  front  ami,  after  his  degradation,  addressed  the  king, 
asserting  his  heresies  until  dragged  away  and  gagged,  but  whe 
brought  to  the  stake  his  heart  failed  him;  he  tleclared  that  h 
wished  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Rome  and  was  garroted.     It  was  the 
same  witli  Peilro  de  Cazalla  ami  Pedro  de  Sotelo,  who  were  gagged 
as  unrepentant,  but  were  converted  at  the  brasero.     Those  who 
had  merited  mercy  by  prompt  confession  and  denunciation  of 
accompUces  were,  as  a  rule,  not  st^vercly  penanced  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  punishment  was  abbreviated/     There  would  appear 
to  have  been  some  especially  severe  disabilities  inflicted  on  the 
descendants  of  Carlos  de  Seso,   extending  to  the  female   line,^| 
removable  only  by  the  Holy  See  for,  in  1630,  Urban  VIII,  at  tha^^| 
special  request  of  Philip  IV,  granted  to  Caterina  de  Castilla,  grand-^^ 
daughter  of  Isabel  de  Castilla,  wife  of  Carlos  tie  Seso,  a  dispen-_^j 
sation  to  hold  honors  and  dignities,  secular  and  spiritual.*  ^M 

Thus  was  oxter[niuato{l  the  nascent  Protestantism  of  Valla- ^^ 
dolid.  Meanwhile  the  Seville  tribunal  had  been  struggling  with 
the  mass  of  work  thrown  upon  it  by  the  capture  of  Julian  Hemiln- 
dez  and  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  So  numerous  were  the  arrests 
that  the  rule  had  to  be  broken  which  forbade  the  confinement  of 
accomplices  together  and,  as  the  circle  widened,  arrests  had  to  be 
postponed  in  expectatioti  of  an  auto  de  fo  that  should  empty  the 
cells  until,  on  June  6,  1559,  the  tribimal  asked  for  power  to 
requisition  houses  to  serve  as  prisons.  To  hasten  the  work,  early 
in  1559,  Bishop  Munebrega  of  Tarazona,  an  old  inquisitor,  was 
sent  to  Seville  to  aid  the  tribunal,  but  he  was  excessively  severe, 

"  Schfifer,  III,  53,  68,  TIt.  Schflfw  (T,  334  sqq.),  with  his  customary  thorougb- 
aev,  liftH  traced  the  sulisoqiKmi  disposition  of  itiose  reconciled. 

*  Deer.  Sac.  Cong.  S^i  Officii,  p.  161  (Bibl.  del  U.  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Roma, 
Fondo  Camerale,  Congr.  del  S.  OfEcio,  Vol.  III). 
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desiring  to  burn  everyone ;  he  soon  became  involved  in  bickering 
and  recrimination  with  the  inquisitors  Carpio  and  Gasca,  of  whom 
he  complained  bitterly;  votes  in  discordia  were  frequent,  appeals 
to  the  Suprenm  were  constant  and  the  work  was  delayeil.^  It  was 
not  until  September  24,  1559,  that  an  auto  could  be  celebrated. 
If  all  Old  Castile  had  poured  into  Valladolid,  so  all  Andalusia 
nianifosled  its  religious  zeal  by  crowding  into  Seville.  Three  days 
in  advance  the  people  began  to  assemble,  until  the  city  could  hold 
no  more  and  they  were  obliged  to  sle(;p  in  the  fields.  The  stagings 
and  scaflfoldings  were  on  the  most  extensive  scale  and  a  place -was 
8i>ecially  provided  for  the  Duchess  of  Bcjar  and  her  friends,  who 
apparently  desired  the  pleasui*e  of  si'eing  lier  kinsman,  Juan  Ponce 
dc  Leon  relaxed.*  As  was  so  often  the  case,  the  solemnities  were 
somewhat  marred  by  an  unseemly  contest  for  precedence,  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  was  renewed  at  the 
auto  of  1560  and  was  not  settled  for  several  years.' 

The  services  of  thirty-eight  frailes  antl  Jesuits  were  re(|uired 
to  prepare  for  their  doom  those  who  were  to  be  relaxed.  Tlie  most 
prf>minent  of  the  victims  was  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had 
remained  hardened,  during  his  two  years  of  confinement,  in  the 
belief  that  a  man  of  his  rank  would  not  be  burnt.  He  was  an 
ardent  Protestant;  he  had  founded  in  his  lands  a  sort  of  church, 
where  worship  was  conducted  in  secret;  he  ha<i  gone  to  the  brasero 
where,  raising  his  bands  to  heaven,  he  had  wished  to  God  that  he 
could  be  bmiit  there  to  ashes,  with  his  wife  and  chiklren,  in  defence 
of  his  faith,  an<l  he  had  said  that  if  he  had  an  income  of  twenty 
thousantl  ducats  he  would  spend  it  all  in  evangelizing  Spain  but, 
when  he  learned  his  fate  tliat  night,  he  professed  conversion; 
on  the  staging,  he  busied  himself  in  urging  his  fellow-convicts 
to  abamion  their  errors,  and  he  ma<le  an  exemplary  end  with 
tears  and  repentance.  The  next  most  conspicuous  suflferer  was 
the  Licenciado  Juan  Gonznl(*z,  a  famous  preacher.  He  was  of 
Moorish  descent  and,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  had  been  pen- 
ance<!  at  (Ytrdova  for  M<M>rish  errors.  Througliout  his  trial  he  had 
steadily  refused  to  incriminate  others  and,  during  the  night,  he 
answered  the  padres'  exhortations  with  the  psalms  of  David. 
On  the  staging  he  talked  heresy  with  his  two  sisters  until  he  was 
gagged  and  all  three  were  burnt.  The  most  interesting  victim 
was  Maria  de  Bohorques,  aged  26,  natural   daughter  of   Pero 


«  SchAfer,  1,382;  U,  361-8. 

•  Archivo  de  SimancM,  luq,,  Leg,  787. 


'  Ibidem,  n,  271. 
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Garcia  dc  Xeros,  a  prominent  citizpn  of  Seville.    She  was  a  discipl^^ 
of  Cassiodoro  de  Reina,  higlily  educated  and  thoroughly  conveE^| 
sant  \vit!i  scriptun*,  in  bolli  its  lilcral  and  spiritual  reuses.      When 
the  confessors  entered  her  cell  that  night,  she  received  theni  plea:^ 
antly  and  expressed  no  surprise  at  their  fateful  message.     It  wa^| 
in  vain  that  relays  of  frailes  sought  her  conversion — Dominicans 
following  Jesuits  antl  Franciscans  succeeding  to  Cannelitt*s.     She 
met  all  their  arguments  with  biblical  texts,  and  was  the  only  oq^| 
of  the  contleuined  who  <lefendod  her  faith.     Thus  she  passed  the 
night  imti!  sunuuoned  to  the  procession.     On  the  staging  Ponce 
de  Leon  sought  to  convert  her  but  she  silenced  him,  saying  that 
it  was  a  time  for  meditation  on  the  Savior.     She  treated  the  frailes 
who  surrounilefl  lier  as  Irouljlesome  intcrnieddlers  but,  at  three, 
o'clock,  she  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  relapsing  soon  afterwan 
however,  to  her  irrors,  and  slie  was  burnt.     Another  promine: 
culprit  was  Ilernanilo  de  San  Juan,  master  of  the  Doctnna  Ch 
liana  for  children  in  Seville.     He  was  an  obstinate  heretic,  who 
resisted  all  efforts  at  conversion.     After  his  sentence  was  read, 
the  intiuisitors  asked  whether  he  persisted  in  his  errors,  when  he 
emphatically  answered  in  the  affirmative.    Thereupon  he 
gagged,  which  he  endured  as  though  thanking  God  that  it 
given  him  to  suffer  for  His  sake.     At  length,  however,  he 
persuaded  by  the  frailes  to  escape  burning  alive  by  conversion, 
but  his  salvation,  we  are  told,  was  uncertain  as  he  had  been  impeni- 
tent until  then.' 

Altogether,  at  this  auto,  there  were  relaxed  in  person  eightwn 
Lutherans,  besides  the  pfhgy  of  the  fugitive  Francisco  de  Zafra^H 
Two  of  these  were  foreigners — Carlos  de  Brujas,  a  Fleming  anO^ 
Antonio    Haldie   a    Frenchman,    master  of  the  ship   Unicornio. 
Evidently  full  use  was  made  t)f  the  ])ower  to  execute  repentant 
convertSj  but  wln*iher  any  pers».ste<l  to  the  etui  and  were  burnt 
alive  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  any  of  the  relatio 
The  only  guide  we  have  is  the  general  assertion  of  Tllescas 
in  this  and  sid^seriuent  autos  in  Seville,  there  were  forty  or  fift 
Lutherans  executed,  of  whom  four  or  five  suffered  themselves 
be  burnt  alive  '     Besides  those  executed  there  were  eight  Luthe: 


iree^ 

len^l 

Krho 
?ad, 

warH 


thai 


>  Bibl.  nacional,  MSS,,  H,  29,  p.  :^1(). 

'  Illeflcas,  Historia  Pontifical,  Patilo  IV,  $  4. 

To  the  Spaniards  of  thp  period  aJl  rrot-enijuits  were  Lutherans  but,  from 
relations  of  the  Seville  refugees  with  Geneva,  it  may  be  a-saumwl  that  tbt'^e  wer 
OalvinLsls. 
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ans  reconciled,  three  abjured  for  vehement  suspicion  and  ton 
for  light  suspicion,  making  forty  in  all.  Two  houses  were  ordered 
to  be  torn  down  and  sowed  with  salt— those  of  Luis  de  Abrego 
and  Isabel  de  Baena — which  had  been  used  for  meetings.  There 
were  also  thirty-four  culprits  for  other  orf<^ne<\s — fourteen  Moriscos 
of  whom  three  were  relaxed,  one  Judaizer  reconciled,  four  biga- 
mists, two  blasphemers,  twelve  for  h(>l<ling  fornication  not  to  be 
a  sin,  and  one  false-wituess,  making  a  total  of  seventy-four  and 
giving  the  crowd  ample  entertainment.^ 

The  work  went  on  with  unrelaxing  vipor,  hut  it  was  not  until 
December  22,  1560,  that  aruHlier  gaol-delivery  could  be  arranged. 
Of  this  auto  we  have  the  dry  official  report,  which  t^hows  that  tliere 
were  fourteen  relaxations  in  person  and  three  in  eftigy,  the  latter 
being  the  deceased  Doctor  ICgidio  and  Doctor  Constantino,  and 
the  fugitive  Juan  P^rea  de  Pineda.  There  were  fifteen  recon- 
ciled and  imprisoned,  five  abjurations  de  vekemenii  and  three 
de  ?m,  and  there  was  one  acciuittal,  making  forty-one  in  all,  but 
soon  afterwards  there  were  sixteen  Spaniards  and  twenty-six 
ftireigners  discharged  as  innocent,  showing  how  reckless  and 
itidiscriminating  had  been  the  arrests.  \\  hether  any  of  the  relaxed 
persisted  to  the  end  and  were  burnt  alive  is  not  recorded,  for  the 
only  remark  accompanjing  the  report  is  that  there  were  no  offen- 
sive sptM^ehes,  becaiis*;  those  likely  to  utter  them  were  duly  gagged 
in  advance.' 

Of  these  there  were  two  or  three  <Ieserving  special  notice.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  of  sulTerer.s  stood  Julian  Hermindez,  who  had 
left  liis  safe  retreat  in  Frankfort  on  the  desperate  erraiul  of  evan- 
gelizing Spain.  He  had  lain  three  years  in  prison  and,  if  Gon- 
zalez de  Montes  is  to  be  believed,  he  bore  luishrinkingly  repeated 
torture  without  t>etraying  his  associates  and,  when  carried  back 
to  his  cell,  would  inspirit  his  fellow-prisoners  by  chanting  along  the 
corridors 

Vencidos  vtxw.  Ioh  frayleSp 

Venciclos  van. 
Corridos  van  !<)8  lobos, 

Corridos  van. 

Montes  adds  that  he  persisted  to  the  end,  when,  after  the  faggots 
were  lighted,  a  fraile  had  his  gag  removed  in  hopes  of  his  jdeld- 


*  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Consejo  y  SccreUria  de  Hacienda,  Leg.  26, — Thi« 
npjwarH  to  1h»  thn  only  complpte  relation  of  the  auto. 
=  lichafer,  II,  290,  295,  311. 
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ing  ami,  fli.sfcuHted  with  his  obduracy,  cried  ''Ivill  him!  kill 
when  thc^  gimrds  thrust  thrir  wcapmis  into  him.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  he  was  spared  the  final  agonies,  hut  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  that,  towards  tho  (!h)se  of  his  imprisonment,  his  reso- 
lution gave  way  and  that  he  furnished  evidence  agauist  his 
roniradcs/  ^M 

The  one  acquitUU  was  lluit  of  Dofui  Juanu  de  Bohorques,  vnf^ 
of  Don  Franfisrio  de  Vargas  and  siwler  of  tht^  Maria  do  Bohorques 
who  hail  perished  in  the  previous  auto.     She  died  in  prison  and 
it  was  her  fanu'  anil  memory  that  were  absolved.     Gonzitlez  de 
Montes  says  that  her  death  was  caused  by  atrocious  torture  and 
the  case  has,  thanks  to  Lloronte,  seiA^ed  lus  a  base  for  one  of  the 
severest  accu.sations  against  the  Inquisition.     In  the  absence  <^h 
the  documents  the  truth  of  the  story  cannot  be  ascertained  bul| 
if  true,  it  manifests  more  readiness  to  render  a  righteous  juflg- 
ment  at  the  cost  of  self-con<lenmatlon  than  we  are  accustomed  to^ 
attribute  to  the  Inquisition,'  ^ 

Seville,  as  the    chief  commercial  centre   of   Spain,    naturally 
attracted  many  merchants  and  mariners,  and  this  auto  furnish^^ 
an  illustration  of  inquisitorial  methods  in  discouraging  coniniercej| 
Among  the  relaxed  lliere  w(,'re  three  foreigners — a  Frenchman 
named  Bartolome  Fabreo  and  tw^o   Englishmen,  William   Bruq 
(Brooks)  and  Nicolas  Bertoun  {Burton  or  Bntton).     Of  the  two 
former  w-e  know  only  their  fate,  but  of  the  latter  we  chance 
have  some  details.     Burtf)n  was  a  shipmaster  or  supercargo,  wb 
made  no  secret  of  the  reformed  faith  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
wherefore  he  was  arrested  anrl  all  the  merchandize  in  his  char; 
was  sequestrated.     One  of  the  owners,  seeking  to  recover  hi*- 
property,  sent  a  young  man  named  John  Frampton  to  reclaim  it. 
After  months  of  delay  he  was  told  that  his  papers  were  insufficient, 
when  he  went  back  to  London  and  returned  to  Seville  with  what 
was  needed.     More  <lelays  ensued  and  then  he  was  cast  into  the     , 
secret  prison  on  the  charge  that  a  suspicious  book  had  been  founc^H 
in  his  baggage— the  book  being  an  English  translation  of  Cat^i!^^ 
His  trial  was  protracted,  though  he  made  no  secret  of  !iis  belief: 
he  w^as  tortured  until  he  faintcfl  and,  when  his  endurance  was 
exhausted,  he  consenteil  to  adopt  Catholicism.     Burton  was  mora, 


AO 
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»  Inquis.  Hispan.  Artes  detecUe,  pp.  219-22.— Schaier,  II,  360. 
'  Inquis.  Hispan.  Artca  detecta;,  p.  181. — Llorente,  Hiat.  cHt.,  cap.  xxi,  vU 
iii,  u.  20. 
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persistent  and  was  burnt.  Franipton,  after  fourteen  monthK  of 
confinement,  escaped  with  reconciliation,  confiscation  and  a  year 
of  sanbenito  ami  prison,  with  orders  never  to  leave  Spain.  All 
the  goods  under  Burton's  charge  were  confiscated;  P>ampton 
figurefl  his  own  loss  at  JE760  and  the  whole  confiscations  at  the 
auto  at  the  euornunis  8uni  of  .£5(),00f) — donhtless  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  whole  affair  indicates  that  the  prolitable  side  of  persecu- 
tion was  not  lost  to  sight.' 

The  next  auto  was  celebrated  April  26,  1562,  and  comprised 
forty-nine  cases  of  Lutiieranisin.  There  were  nine  relaxed  in 
person  and,  as  none  of  them  are  described  as  ol)stinate,  it  may  lie 
assiimetl  that  all  were  garrotted.  There  was  one  efligyof  the  dead 
and  fifteen  of  fugitives.  Of  the  latter,  nine  were  monks  of  San 
IsidrOj  among  whom  were  Cipriano  de  Valera  and  Cussiodoro  dc 
Rcina,  That  t!ie  native  stock  of  Iieretics  was  becoming  exhausted 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  of  the  thirty-three  persons  figuring  in  the 
auto,  twenty-one  were  foreigners,  mostly  Frenchmen.  This  was 
followed  by  another  auto,  October  28tii  of  the  same  year,  in  which 
there  were  thirty-nine  eases  of  J^utheranism,  of  which  nine  were 
relaxations  in  person  and  three  of  fugitives  in  effigy,  none  of  the 
cu!prit-s  being  described  as  impenitent,  lliere  were  nine  recon- 
ciliationsj  seventeen  abjurations  de  vchcmenti  and  one  de  levi. 
The  number  of  ecclesiastics  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  this  auto 
for,  besi<!es  the  Prior  of  San  Isidro,  Maestro  Garcf  Arias  Blanco, 
there  were  four  priests  burnt  in  person  and  one  in  effigy,  and  seven 
who  abjured  de  vekenienti.  They  contributed  largely  to  the 
fines  levied,  amounting  to  5050  {lucats  and  50,000  maravo<lis, 
besides  four  confiscations  of  half  the  property.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, moreover,  that  the  offieers  and  crew  of  the  ship  Angel 
seem  to  have  fallen  victims  in  a  body,  for  three  were  burnt, 
six  were  reconciled  and  four  abjured  de  vehoiwuti.^  Trading  with 
Spain  was  becoming  more  and  more  perilous, 

Tlie  little  band  of  Seville  Protestants  was  thus  almost  rooted 
out,  and  the  succeeding  autos  show  a  constantly  preponderating 
nmnbcr  of  foreigners.     That  of  April  19,  1564,  only  presented 


*  Strype,  Annala  of  the  Reformation  in  England  I,  228-35  (London  1709), 
from  a  MS.  relation  of  his  sufferings  Ity  Fmmptoii.  An  En^linh  tmnslation  of 
Krasm\is's  Precfpts  of  Onto  waa  publishtu]  in  1545  and  was  probably  thir  book 
found  in  Kramptoij'i*  possession.  If  so,  the  name  of  Eraamus  waa  suSicieut  to 
compromi»e  him. 

=  Schafer.  II,  312,  319. 
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six  relaxations  in  person  and  one  in  effigy,  of  which  all  the  formi 
were  of  Flemings,  and  two  abjurations  de  iwhemcnti,  both*  of  f 
eigners.^  The  next  was  celebrated  May  13,  1565,  in  which  the: 
were  six  relaxations  in  effigy  for  Prote^stanl^snl,  the  ofifendcrs  ha 
ing  fled.  Of  these  only  two  were  Spaniards,  one  being  the  last 
inciJpated  monk  of  San  Tsiilra.  Of  seven  reconciliations,  all  were 
of  foreigners,  six  being  Flemish  or  Breton  sailors.  Of  five  abjura- 
tions de  veheTneniif  three  were  of  Fleminp;s.  There  was  also  a  cruel 
warning  against  harboring  and  prr)tocting  these  foreign  hereticfl^H 
for  two  Flemings  of  Puerto  Real,  for  this  offence,  were  vi.sited,  on^l 
with  four  hundred  lashes  and  the  other  with  two  hundred,  besides 
fines  and  banishment.'  ^M 

We  have  thus  virtually  reached  the  end  of  native  Spania!^! 
Protestantism,  but  the  impression  produced  by  the  Valladolid  and 
Seville  heretics  was  still  profound.  Philip  II  addressed,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1563,  to  the  Spanish  bishops,  a  letter  enlarging  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  Lutherans  to  spread  their  doctrines  throughout  Spain. 
In  these  perilous  times,  he  says,  the  Inquisition  must  be  aided  by 
having  everywhere  those  who  will  report,  to  it  all  suspect  of  Lutheran 
or  other  errors.  The  bishop  is  to  see  to  this  and  also  that  pre-aclle^8^ 
shall  confine  themselves  to  setting  forth  Catholic  belief,  making 
no  allusions  to  heresies,  even  to  confute  them.  Confessors  are  to 
be  instructed  to  charge  their  penitents  to  denounce  to  the  Inqui- 
sition all  whom  they  know  to  entertain  these  errors.  No  one  Ls 
to  be  allowed  to  teach  school  without  a  preliminary  exanunation^ 
by  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities,  who  must  be 
satisfieil  with  his  character  ami  habits.^  It  is  evident  that 
extraordinary  precautions  and  universal  vigilance  were  deei 
necessary  to  exclude  the  obnoxious  doctrines. 

Yet  these  efforts  were  rewarded  with  no  new  discoveries, 
Spanish  Protestantism  was  a  mere  episode^  of  no  practical  moment 
save  as  its  repression  fortified  the  Inquisition  and  led  to  the  segre- 
gation of  Spain  from  the  intellectual  and  industrial  movement 
of  the  succeerling  centuries.  A  few  sj>oradic  cases  may  be  noted 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  |M^rsecution  of  Jew  and  Morisco  had 
trained  the  nation  too  thoroughly  in  enthusiastic  fanaticism,  and 
the  organization  of  monarchy  and  Church  was  too  absolute  for 
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thrre  to  be  any  real  danger  that  Protestantism  could  obtain  a 
foothold.  Yet  the  danger  was  deemed  so  presfjinf;  that  extreme 
mea^sures  were  justified  to  protect  the  land  from  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  ideas,  Philip  II  had  lost  no  time,  after  his  return  from 
Flanders,  in  issuing  the  pragmiitiea  of  November  22,  1559,  by 
which  all  Spanish  youth  studying  abroad  were  ordered  home 
within  four  months,  and  aU  Spanish  subjects  for  the  future  were 
forbidden  to  seek  foreign  lands  for  study  under  penaUy,  for  lay- 
men, of  confiscation  and  perpetual  exile,  and  for  clerics,  of  for- 
feitu]*e  of  temporalities  and  loss  of  citizenship.  The  only  excep- 
tions allowed  were  the  college  of  Allioruoz  in  Bologna  and  those 
of  Rome  and  Naples,  for  Spaniards  residing  in  Italy  and  that  of 
Coimbra  for  the  professors  there/  It  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  unfortunate  influence  of  tins  iu  retarding  Spanish  devel- 
opmentj  yet  it  w^as  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  meiisures  which,  by 
isolating  Spain,  crippled  its  energies  in  every  direction. 

The  spectre  of  active  proselytism  on  the  part  of  Protestants 
abroad  was  vigorously  conjured  up  to  stimulate  vigilance  and 
justify  repression.  Undoubtedly  the  refugees  in  the  Rhuielands 
and  Switzerland  were  earnestly  desirous  of  evangelizing  their 
native  land,  and  they  labored  industriously  to  this  end,  but  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  were  too  great  and  the  reports  as  to  their 
efforts  were  systematically  exaggerated.  Carranza,  in  his  defence, 
dwelt  on  his  exertions  in  Flanders  to  check  this  traffic,  but  though 
he  was  told  of  barrels  full  of  a  forged  letter  of  Philip  II  and  of  a 
papal  bull,  at  the  Frankfort  fair  for  shipment  to  Sf)ain,  and  of  shops 
in  Medina  del  Campo  and  Malaga  to  which  heretic  hooks  were 
sent,  the  net  results  <»f  his  energy  show  how  littU*  substratum  of 
fact  there  was  in  all  this.'  The  career  of  Julian  lirrnandez  proves 
that  men  who  took  their  lives  m  their  hands  might  occasionally 
bring  in  a  few  books,  but  his  fate  was  not  encouraging.  If  some 
times  a  missionary  undertook  such  work  his  mission  was  apt  to 
be  brief.  Hughes  Bernat  of  Grenoble  landed  at  Loqueitio  (Bis- 
cay) August  10,  1559,  on  such  an  errand.  On  the  road  to  Guada- 
lupe he  fell  in  with  a  Minim  named  Fray  Pedro,  who  pretended 
inclination  to  Lutheranism  and  led  Bernat  to  unbosom  liimself 
as  to  his  plans  and  hopes,  resulting  in  his  speedy  arrest  by  the 
tribunal  of  Toledo,  when  he  boldly  confessed  as  to  himself  and 
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was  tortured  to  discover  his  accomplices.  He  was  sentenced  to 
relaxation  in  the  auto  of  Soptc^inber  25,  1560,  and  as  he  is  not 
described  as  pertinacious,  he  jirolmbly  professed  conversion  when, 
for  .some  reason,  his  sentence  was  not  executed.*  In  the  trial  of 
Gilles  Tibobil  (or  Bonneville),  at  Toledo,  in  1564,  we  hear 
Francisco  Borgonon,  a  French  haberdasher  who,  in  his  trips  froi 
France,  brought  with  him  heretic  books,  but  they  were  for  the 
benefit  of  a  little  Huguenot  colony  in  Toledo;  the  number  of  such 
Frenchmen  and  Flemings  in  Spain  was  large  and  this,  rather  than 
projects  of  evangelization,  probably  explains  the  greater  part  of 
the  smuggling,  attempted  or  performeti.^ 

There  were  constant  rumors,   h<jvvever,  of  propagancUsni 
a  larger  scale  which  serveil  to  magnify  the  importance  of  tJ 
In<|uisition  and  to  justify  interference  "uith  commerce.      In  15G( 
Don  Francisco  de  Aiava,  a  Spanish  envoy  to  France,  was  bus^'  in" 
Mont])elUer  endeavoring  to  trace  the  agency  by  wliich   heretic 
books  were  conveyed  to  Catalonia,  where  the  number  of  French- 
men was  large,"  and,  in  the  same  year,  Margaret  of  Parma,  from 
the  Netherlands,  sent  to  Philip  the  absurd  statement  that  thirty 
thousand  of  Calvin's  books  had  been  transmitted  through  SeviUe, 
whereupon  the  Suprema  issued  vigorous  orders  for  their  seizure."  ^J 
In  January,  1572,  it  announced  to  all  the  tribiuials  that  the  Princess  ^| 
of  B^am  (Jeamie  d'Albret)  had  recently  held  an  assembly  of 
Lutherans,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  some  of  their  ministers 
in  disguise  to  Spain  as  missionaries.    The  utmost  vigilance  was 
enjoined  to  counteract  this  efifort.;  all  the  commissioners  were  to 
be  warned  and  prelates  be  askeil  lo  order  all  priests  and  preachers 
to  be  on  the  watch.*     In  June,  1578,  it  sent  letters  to  a  number 
of  tribimals^  stating  that  advices  from  Vallai^ioHd  showed  that  the 
heretics  had  printed  a  New  Testament  in  Spanish,  with  a  Venetian 


'  Archive  hist,  nacionat,  Iiic].  dc  Toledo,  Leg.  108,  n.  3. — Schiifer.  IT,  SI. 

'  Arehivo  liist.  uacional,  luq.  cJe  Toledo,  Leg.  113,  n.  64,  fol.  20.^The  litllo 
knot  of  Huguenots  in  Toledo  is  treated  exhaustively  by  Dr.  Schafer  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Kirchcngesclnchte,  October,  1900.  He  reckons  ut  about  forty  the  num- 
ber of  tho«^  Hlhidfd  tn  in  the  trial.i,  which  is  probably  a  full  estimate  for,  as  usiiaI, 
they  freely  dououiiced  all  whom  they  knew  or  suspected.  The  trilmnal  raadt 
short  work  of  them  in  the  auto  of  June  17, 1665.  where  forty-5ve  culprits  appeucd 
and  eleven  were  relaxed,  though  what  portion  of  these  were  Proteetante  is  not 
staled. 
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imprint,  and  wero  flootling  tlie  lan<l  with  copies,  and  also  that  the 
horctic  ministers  hail  correspondents  ui  Spain.  Great  watch- 
fulness was  therefore  commanded  at  all  sea-f)ort.s  and  frontier 
towns,  and  all  persons  found  in  pos^eseion  of  the  prohibited  volume 
were  to  be  sent  to  Madrid  for  trial.  A  month  later,  this  scare  was 
renewed  on  the  stren^h  of  mforniatinn  from  Flantlers,  Imt  the 
records  of  the  Toledo  tribunal  at  this  period  do  not  intiicatc  that 
those  efforts  were  rewarde<i  with  any  captures.' 

Whatever  pro.selytinj;  zeal  l'r(>t('staii(i?<in  may  have  had  passed 
away  with  the  early  yt^rs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  latest 
work  of  the  kind  of  which  we  hear  ia  that,  in  1603,  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt  intro{luced  into  Seville  a  number  of  eojiies  of  the  Bible  of 
Ci})riano  ile  \alera  and,  when  Catherine,  Duchess  of  Bar,  sister 
of  Henry  IV,  heard  of  this,  she  ordered  six  hundred  copies  printed 
aiul  sent  a  Huj^uenot  gentleman,  named  Hiertisme  de  Taride,  to 
the  Duke  of  la  Force  at  Pau,  to  learn  how  to  transmit  them  to 
Saragosaa,  when  la  Force  gave  him  the  names  of  parties  there 
who  cfjuhi  be  trusted  to  handle  them,  but  the  death  of  the  tiuchess 
in  1(304  put  an  end  to  the  project.'  I'he  Thirty  Years'  War  gave 
the  German  Protestants  ample  occu])ation  at  home  and,  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  proselytism  was  out  of  fashion. 

Yet  it  was  a  curious  episode  of  the  War  *}f  Succession  that  when, 
in  1706,  the  Archduke  Charles  and  his  English  allies  seemeil  for  a 
brief  space  to  be  at  the  point  of  success,  when  all  the  king^loms 
of  the  Crown  of  Aragon  had  acknowledged  him  and  he  even  for 
a  time  occupied  Madrid,  the  oppoilunity  was  seized  to  circulate 
a  catechism  of  Anglican  doctrine  in  Spani.sh  and  other  Ijooks 
prejudicial  to  the  faith.  The  energetic  measures  adopted  Uy  the 
Inquisition  to  meet  this  assault  show  the  strength  of  ita  appre- 
hension. It  t)rdered  the  mosi,  careful  watch  \o  be  krpf  nt  all  ports 
and  frontier  towns.  Edicts  were  to  be  publisheti  forhiddnig  these 
and  all  other  works  of  evil  doctrine  introduced  by  heretics,  and 
imjuisitorswere  told  to  be  energetic  in  punishing  the  guilty,  enforc- 
ing their  sentences  by  censures,  interdicts  and  cet^.mtm  a  dirmia 
when,  if  these  proved  futile  they  were  to  abaniion,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, the  disobedient  cities,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.' 
Tlie  rising  of  the  Spanish  people,  in  this  same  year,  soon  limited 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Allies;  we  hear  nothing  more  of  thLs 

*  Archive  de  Simancas.  Inq.,  Lib.  &41,  fol.  5. 

'  Ethiiird  Bohmpr  in  Zeitschrift  fur  KircMngeuhichte,  1897,  pp.  373  sqq, 
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attempt  at  conversion  under  the  sliadow  of  the  sword  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  efforts  to  evangelize  Spain  have  attracted  vastly 
more  attention  than  their  intrinsic  importance  deserves. 


Unsuccessful  as  were  the  endeavors  to  introduce  the  new  doc- 
trines in  Spain,  there  continued  to  I^e  occasional  ciises  of  Spaniards 
embracing  tliem  |>artially  or  wholly,  of  whicJi  a  few  examples  niay 
be  cited.  There  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Toledo  tribunal, 
Decenilier  24,  15(12^  Hernando  Diaz,  a  cowherd  of  San  Roman, 
near  Talavora.  He  was  a  siiiiple-niiiidcd  creature,  who  had  been 
at  times  vielancolico.  In  the  Sierra  Morena  there  had  been  much 
talk  among  the  shepherds  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  made  known 
in  the  Seville  au(os,  "While  working  there  he  had  heard  of  them, 
they  fixed  themselves  in  his  wantlering  inimi  and,  when  the  fit 
was  on  him,  he  couhl  not  help  talking  of  his  imaginacioiies  as  he 
called  them,  although  his  wife  and  daughter  and  his  neighbors, 
cautioned  him  against  it.  At  liis  first  audience  he  freely  admitted 
having  denied  the  i)ower  of  pope  un<i  [>riest  and  assorted  th 
salvation  came  by  faith  and  love  (jf  God  and  charity  and  love 
one's  neighbor,  and  ni>t  by  the  laws  of  the  ('hurch  or  by  iiidulgeni 
and  images  and  pilgrinrnges.  The  inquisitors  treated  him  kindl>, 
exhorting  him  to  east  aside  these  fancies,  which  he  profe^ssed  wil- 
lingness to  do  but  coultl  not  control  them.  Physicians  were  eall< 
in  who  bled  anil  purged  him;  be  begged  for  mercy,  but  could  n( 
conquer  his  beliefs.  This  went  on  for  a  couple  of  months  wh< 
he  announced  his  conversion  thro\igh  the  tejiching  of  his  eel 
companion,  a  priest  named  Juan  Rnrnfrez,  who  confirmed  it,' 
stating  that  Diaz  !iad  talked  like  a  Lutheran  until  the  feast  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  had  read  to  him  from  his  bre^iarJ^H 
the  services  of  the  day  and  had  urgetl  his  conversion;  Diaz  had^^ 
wept  and  professed  his  belief  in  the  Church  ami  Hanifrcz  held 
him  to  be  sincere.  Thus  far  the  conduct  of  the  case  had  beei 
emijiently  humane  and  considerate,  but  when  the  consulta  de 
met,  May  17th,  two  of  the  consiiltors  voted  for  relaxation,  whil< 
the  two  inquisitors,  the  Ordinary  and  two  others  voted  for  recoi 
ciliation,  confiscation  and  irremissible  peq^etual  prison  and  san-^ 
benito.  At  an  auto  held,  September  lt)th,  this  sentence  was  duly 
pronounced  and,  when  the  city  of  Toledo  was  assigned  to  hii 
for  a  prison,  he  was  thnutt  into  the  streets  to  take  Ids  chance  oi 
starvation.^     The  case  is  not  without  interest  as  showing  that  thaj 

'  MSS.  of  Libnir>-  oi  Uoiv.  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  T.  HI, 
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sentences  read  at  the  autos  might  be  as  effective  as  the  ckcatlcd 
missionaries. 

A  heretic  of  different  cahbrc  was  Don  Gatfpar  Centcllas  of 
Valencia,  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  ouiture.  During  his  trial, 
he  evaded  the  accusation  with  skill  but,  when  liis  comisd  ilrew 
up  for  hirn  a  defence  in  wlitcli  Uv  was  rnatle  to  rccofi^nize  the  Roman 
Church  and  pope  as  the  Ciiurch  of  God,  in  which  he  wished  to 
live  and  tlie,  he  refused  to  si^n  it.  He  reromiced  all  defence  and 
was  obdurate  to  the  arguments  of  the  theologians,  who  were  re- 
peatedly Hiunmoned  to  convert  hini ;  tliere  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  burn  hiia^  which  was  executed  accorcUngly,  September  17, 
1564/  ITis  brotlier,  Don  Miguel  Centellas,  Comendador  of  Mon- 
tesa,  was  likewise  exposed  to  a  prolonged  trial,  but  was  acquitted 
ill  1567.'  Connected  with  Don  Caspar  was  Doctor  Sigisniimdo 
Arquer  who,  though  not  a  Spaniard,  was  a  Spanish  subject, 
being  from  Cagliari.  His  trial  at  Toledo  occupied  nine  years; 
he  was  unrepentant  to  the  last  and  when,  in  the  auto  of  June  4, 
1571,  he  was  deliveretl  to  the  secular  arm,  a  curious  debate  arose. 
The  official  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  sentences  declared 
that,  under  the  law  in  other  offences,  there  was  nt*  burning  alive 
and  he  ordered  Arquer  to  be  garroted.  The  pious  zeal  of  the 
populace  could  not  endure  this  ill-timed  mercy;  a  riot  occurred 
in  which  An[uer  was  pierced  with  halberds  and  other  weapons; 
fire  was  finally  set  and  so^  lialf  fiend  already,  he  was  burnt.* 

By  this  time  it  was  rare  to  find  a  native  Spaniard  tried  for  Prot- 
estantism, and  women  virtiaally  disappear  as  culfirils.  Moreover, 
tlic  cases  which  are  classed  in  the  reconls  as  cosas  dc  Luteranos 
are  nearly  all  those  in  which  some  triflmg  aljerration  or  careless 
speech  was  qualilied  by  the  calificadores  as  savoring  of  Luthfr- 
anism,  so  (hat  the  slatislics  unconsciously  exaggerate  greatly 
the  prevalence  of  Protestantism.  Such  cases  were  mostly  treated 
with  liniiency,  as  that  of  Mosen  Monserrat,  a  beneficed  priest 
of  the  church  of  San  Salvador,  accused  in  1567  of  Calvinism,  to 
the  Valencia  tribunal,  for  saying  that  extreme  unction  was  not  as 
efficacious  as  formerly,  that  it  was  mortal  sin  to  administer  the 
sacraments  in  mortal  sin,  anil  that  the  religious  Orders  were  not  as 
strong  as  they  had  been.  He  escaped  with  having  to  revoke  his 
utterances  in  presence  of  the  chapter  of  San  Salvador  and  with 

»  Mas.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yr,  20,  Tom.  XL 
'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  30. 
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celebrating  iiiiir*  niassos.*  So,  in  1581,  Juan  <le  Aragon,  a  peasan^— 
was  triod  at  Toledo,  on  a  charge  of  saying  that  masses  for  the  <i^^i^| 
were  absurd,  for  the  pnest  was  a  sinner  who  could  do  nothing 
with  God,  and  that  it  sufficed  to  reconiniond  oneself  to  God  an^y 
the  sauits.  He  denied  the  accusation,  the  consulta  de  fe  voted  I^M 
discordia  and  the  Su[)renm  merely  sentenced  him  to  abjure  de  Icn, 
to  hear  mass  as  a  penitent  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  twelve  ducats.* 

While  such  trivial  matters  form  the  bulk  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
LutheraniHUi  there  were  occasionally  more  serious  ones,  such  tt^M 
that  of  Juan  L6pez  do  Haltuena  of  Calatayud  in  1564,  at  SaragossaB 
In  his  written  defence  there  were  sundry  heresies,  qualified  as 
Lutheran,  for  whieli  lie  was  ('ondenme<l  to  abjure  de  vekenien^^M 
to  serve  in  the  galleys  for  life  and  never  to  read,  write  or  taOB 
about  theology.*  Nor  were  there  altogether  lacking  cases,  like 
those  of  Centellas  and  Arquer,  in  which  conscientious  convicti 
carried  the  delinquent  to  the  stake,  as  that  of  Petlro  Majitilln, 
gtudent  of  Vezerril  in  Old  Castile,  who,  in  1585,  was  relaxed 
Saragossa  as  a  pertinacious  heretic,  who  was  Anan  in  denying  t 
Trinity  and  Lutheran  in  rejecting  papal  authority.* 

The  last  relic  of  the  movement  of  1558  was  the  Catalan,  Pedro 
Gal('*s,  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  learned  Spaniards  of  the  agi 
and  highly  valued  as  a  correspondent  by  such  scholars  as  I 
Casaubon,  Cujas  and  Arias  Montano.     As  early  as  1558  he 
commenced  to  reject  some  of  the  Catholic  dogmas,  but  he  eseai>eir 
suspicion  and  enjoyed  intimate  relations  with  Archbishop  Anttmio 
Aguslin,  who'  made  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  celebral 
Dialogi  de  Emendaiione  Graiiom — the  first  assault  on  the  authorit; 
of  the  False  Decretals.     About  1563  he  left  Spain  for  Italy,  whe 
he  made  progress  in  heresy,  leading  to  his  prosecution  by 
Roman  Imiuisition  and  the  loss  of  an  eye  under  tortiu-e.     Abj 
tion  saved  him  atid,  in  1580,  he  relurnrd  lo  S[)ain,  where  D 
Juan  de  Lliaquez  sought  to  secure  him  as  tutor  to  his  son  Alon 
In  1582  he  passed  through  Italy  to  Geneva,  where  he  married  an 
occupied  the  chair  of  philot*ophy  until  1586.     He  rejected  some 
the  Calvinist  iloctrines  and,  leaving  Geneva,  he  taught  in  Nimi 
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^  Arohivo  hiat.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valcnoiu,  Leg.  31.  That  it  ib  morio]  sin 
administer  sacramenU  in  mortal  sin  is  tlioroughly  orthodox.  See  Alph. 
Ligorio,  Thcol.  Moral.,  Lib.  vi,  n.  32.  33. 
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Oranpic  anil  Casfrrs^  holdinj^  frctjiH^it  disputos  with  Ilu^iirnot 
preat'hers.  Acconifjanif'tl  by  his  wift*  anil  two  litllp  <laughtcr8,  he 
was  on  hia  way  to  Borth'aux,  in  Augvust,  1503,  when  the  Leaguers 
at  Marmandc  arrested  him  as  a  Hujjuenot,  with  his  precious  acru- 
niulation  of  MSS.  ami  books  in  teu  bales.  Ho  was  dcliveretl  to 
tiie  Capitan  Pedro  Saravfa,  who  had  been  placed  by  Philip  II 
at  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Villars,  Governor  of  Chiyeiine. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  behef  and  Sarravia  was  inipresseti  with 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  information  which  tlie  Inquisition 
could  extract  from  hiui  as  to  his  co-rehgionists,  but  the  CJovenior 
of  Marmando  refu&t^d  to  convey  him  across  the  border  ami,  when 
Villars  was  applied  to,  he  obligingly  offered  to  hang  or  drown 
the  heretic,  but  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  extraditing  him. 
The  distracted  wife  was  imploring  the  officials  to  liberate  her 
husband  and  Sarravia  was  consumed  with  anxiety  lest  s!ie  should 
succeed  while  hi\  was  seeking  the  intm-ention  of  Philip.  In  this 
he  succeeded;  (lak's  was  suiTendered  to  the  trilninal  of  Saragossa, 
where  lie  freely  adinittetl  his  faith  and  stubbornly  n^fused  conver- 
sion, but  his  endurance  was  mercifully  spared  by  sickness  and 
di'uth  after  his  third  audience  and.  as  an  impenitent^  his  bones 
and  effigy  were  burnt  in  the  auto  of  April  17,  1597.^ 

In  all,  the  cases  of  so-called  Luthoranism,  collected  by  Dr. 
Schiifer,  up  to  ir)00,  amount  to  1995,  of  wliich  1G40  are  of  foreign- 
ers and  355  of  Sj-ianiards,  and  he  estimates  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  finding  about  two-iifths  of  the  autos  de  fe  of  the  thirteen  tribmials 
of  the  mainland.^  This  probably  conveys  a  reasonably  accurate 
impression  as  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  two  classes,  but 
it  wouhl  be  a  gross  error  to  regard  all  the  Sjianiards  as  real  Prot- 
estants, for  the  great  majority  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
Protestant  only  in  tlie  imaginatitm  of  the  calificadores. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  scattering  cases  continue  to  occur 
from  lime  to  time  among  Spanianis,  but  their  treatment  indicates 
that  there  was  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  making  examples. 
Fray  Juan  Gonzdlez  (Je  Carvajal,  a  Benedictine  who  had  been 
expelled  from  his  Order  for  repeated  escapes,  embraced  Calvinism, 
which  he  confessed  in  France  and  obtained  absolution;  again  he 
confessed  it  judicially  in  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  yet  again  in 
the  Toledo  tribunal  and  was  reconciletl.     Then,  in  1622j  he  was 

*  Ed.  B^jUmcrund  A.  More)  Fatio  (Journal  dea  Savants,  Juiilet — Sept.  1902). — 
'Schafer,  I.  212  27. 
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tried  in  Valladolid^  wlicre  ho.  toM  all  this  froely,  but  with  such' 
signs  of  repentance  that  the  consulta  dv  fo  voted  only  to  reconcih 
him  In  a  puljlic  autOj  M'ith  leu  years  of  f^idley-service  and  per- 
petual prison.     While  waiting  an  auto  he  sought  an  audience  and 
confessed  that  he  had  agahi  relapseil;  there  was  no  choice  now  but 
to  sentence  him  to  degradation  an<t  relaxation,  l>ut  the  Suprenia 
niorcifully  modified  tins  to  reading  his  sentence  in  the  audience- 
chamber,  where   his  sanbenito  was  to  be  removed,  perpeti 
deprivation  of  liis  functions  as  deacon  and  life-long  imprison- 
nient.^     There  was  less  disposition  to  mercy,  in  1630,  iji  the  case' 
of  Marfa  Gonzdiez,  widow  of  Petb-o  Merino  of  Canaca,  one  of  the 
exceedingly  rare  instances  of  a  Spanish   ffMnale  Prolcstant.      T< 
the  Valladoiid  tribunal  she  freely  confesseil  her  belief  and  per- 
sisted in  it,  despite  earnest  and  prolonged  efforts  to  undeceive  her. 
There  was  no  escape  from  condemning  her  to  relaxation  and  the 
Suprema  contirmcMi  the  senU^ne(%  Imt  whether  it  would  have  been 
executed  cannot  be  told  for  (tersistont  labors  were  crowned  withi 
success;  she  was  finally  ennverled  and  the  sentence  was  changed  to 
reconciUation.'    There  may  have  been  subscqvient  cases  of  Span-^j 
iarda  relaxed  for  Protestantism,  but  I  have  not  met  with  them.  ^M 
In  IGTS,  Thomas  Caslillanos  was  kindly  sent  to  an  insane  hospital  " 
by  the  tribunal  of  Toleilo.     In  171S,  Pedro  Ortiz  of  Valencia  was 
reconciled  with  perpetual  prison  in  the  Cordova  auto  of  April  24th, 
and,  in  that  of  November  80,  172*J,  at  Seville,  Joseph  Sanchez  of 
Cadiz  appeared  as  a  "Calvinist  and  Lutheran"  and  was  recon- 
ciled with  irremissible  prison.*  i 
The  Augastinian    Fray   Manuel  Santos   de  San  Juan,  better 
known  as  Berrocosa,  would,  m  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been 
burnt  as  an  undoubted  Lutheran,  although  when  arrested,  in  175fi, 
it  was  merely  as  a  regalista  or  upholder  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
State.     His  En^ayo  de  el  Theatro  de  Roma,  circidateii  in   MS., 
was  an  essay  to  prove  this,  in  a  manner  highly  offensive  to  the 
hierarch)%  and  for  tins  he  was  relegated  for  ten  years  to  the  strict 
convent  of  Risco,     During  his  confinement  he  wTote  tracts  to 
prove  that  Rome  was  Babylon,  that  the  existing  Church  in  no 
way  resembled  that  of  the  Apostles,  that  there  should  be  no  Order 
liigher  tlian  the  priesthood,  that  capital  punishment  for  heresy 

'  Archivo  do.  Sim&ncjui,  Inq.,  Leg.  652,  fol.  1,  3. 
'  Ibidem,  fol.  13,  15. 

"  Proceso  contra  Angela  V^rez,  post  fol.  22  (MS.  pencB  fne). — Malute  y  Luquin, 
Autos  de  fe  de  OTirdova,  p.  223.— Royal  Librar>'  of  Berlin,  Qt.  0548. 
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was  in  itself  a  heresy,  ami  other  doctrines  which  no  calificador 
could  help  f|ua!ifying  as  the  rankest  Luthcntiiisin,  but  Berrocosa 
was  not  relaxed,  although  he  fountl  as.sociates  to  copy  Ihcs*; 
heretical  documents  and  circulate  them.  When  his  ten  years'  con- 
finement ended,  in  1767,  he  was  again  strictly  ssecluded  in  a  cell, 
from  which,  in  1768,  he  managed  to  eseajte,  f^luding  pursuit  until, 
in  January,  1770,  he  was  recapture<l  and  delivered  to  the  Toledo 
tribunal.  Here  he  underwent  a  stH*ond  trial,  resulting  in  a  sen- 
tence of  confinement  for  life  in  the  convent  of  Sarria  (Galicia), 
where  he  was  to  he  kept  ivannvnicndo} 

This  case  illustrates  why,  during  the  decadence  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  Protestantism  among  S]ianiards, 
although  the  spirit  of  jHTsecution  was  unabated.  Revolt  against 
Ultraniontanisni  was  no  longer  styled  Lutheranisni  but  Regalisni 
or  Jansenism.  With  those  whose  disaidence  went  beyond  tlisei- 
pline  to  dogma,  it  took  the  shape  of  the  fashionable  philosopliy 
of  the  period  and  became  Naturalism  or  Philosophism,  Deism  or 
Atheism,  as  the  case  might  be.  Tlie  Inquisition  still  did  Its  work 
with  more  or  less  rigor,  but  the  arena  had  shifted. 

While  thus  there  had  becTi  little  tendency  to  Protestantism 
among  natives,  8ince  the  hicon.siderable  outbreaks  of  1558,  for- 
eigners furnished  an  ample  field  of  labor.  Spain  had  a  reputation 
for  wealth  wltich  rendered  it  attractive  to  the  stranger:  its  peop!i* 
held  in  contempt  the  arts  anrl  crafts  in  which  Frenchmen  and 
Flemings  and  Italians  were  adepts,  and  its  internal  peace  seemed 
to  offer  a  refuge  to  those  whose  industries  were  precarious  in  the 
incessant  clash  of  arms  through  which  the  old  order  of  things 
gave  way  to  the  new.  Consequently  every  city  in  Spain  had  a 
considerable  population  of  foreigners,  intent  on  eaming  a  liveli- 
hood withovit  much  thought  of  spiritual  matters.  Some  trials 
in  the  Toledo  tribunal,  about  1570,  allude  to  French  and  Flemish 
prititersthen  under  arrest  in  Toledo.  Ban-elona,  Alcahi,  Salamanca, 
Valladolid  and  Granada.'  In  1600,  the  Count  of  Benavente, 
Viceroy  of  Valencia,  estimated  the  num!>er  of  Frenchmen  there 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  and  added  that  there  were  vast 
numbers  in  Aragon.'  While  many  of  these  were  undoubtedly 
Calvinist*,  sedulously  conceaHng  their  faith,  the  majority  were 

'  MRS.  of  Librao"  of  Univ.  of  HaUe,  Yc,  20,  T.  XL 

>  Il>idora,  T.  ni. 

'  Jauer,  Condicion  de  loa  Morucos,  p.  277, 
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Catholics,  more  or  less  sincere,  but  cvoii  their  otihodoxy  was 
of  a  quality  to  suit  the  Spanii^h  staiulanJ.     They  had  been  acei 
tomed  to  Uve  in  contact  with  hereticH:  they  had  no  such  fanaticaT 
horror  of  heresy  as  was  miiversal  in  Spain,  and  they  were  apt  ^_ 
be  careless  in  the  observances  whicli  the  Spaniard  regarded  m^ 
hidisix^nsable.     All  foreigners  were  thus  oi)jects  of  suspicion,  and 
the  CathoHc  was  as  liabh*  to  arre^st  Jis  the  Calvinist.     Jacques 
Zacharie,  a  dealer  in  rosaries  and  images  in  Burgos,  in   1H37, 
chanced  to  be  relating  his  adventures  with  the  heretics  in  France 
who.  in  examining  lus  baggage,  had  said ' '  Let  him  take  these  warefti 
to  Spain  and  firing  us  back  good  money,"  when  one  of  his  hear< 
expressed  surprise  that  the  Mf>st  Christian  king  would  let  heretic 
dwell  in  his  land.     Tliis  h'd  Jneipies  patriotically  to  defend  th< 
as  good  baptized  ChnHtians,  who  lived  righteously  acconling 
their  law.     He  was  asked  how  tliey  could  be  Ohristiaiis  when  th( 
tlid  not  go  to  mass  and  confess  to  priests,  when,  in  the  heat  of 
cussion,  he  rejihed  that  there  was  not  scriptural   command  of 
sacramental  confession.     For  this  he  was  denounced  to  the  Valla- 
dolid  tribunal;  he  was  arrested  and  tried  and  all  his  property  wa^_ 
seq  uest  rate  d  }  ^M 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  tribunals  were  kept  bxisy  >^^th 
these  cases  and  that  the  records  are  full  of  them,  especially  un<] 
the  crown  of  Aragon,  owing  to  the  propinquity  of  south-wost< 
France,  where  Hugueuotisni  was  in  the  ascendant.     In  Sarag< 
the  relaxations  for  Lutherauism,  from  1540  to  1574,  though  aino! 
ing  to  only  seven,  were  all  of  Frenchmen.'     Barcelona  was  nn 
active.     In  an  auto  of  May  IG^  1561.  there  ap|>eared  for  Luth< 
anism,  eleven  Frencfiinen,   one  Piethnontese  and  one    Malt< 
In  that  of  July  11,  1563,  there  were  thirty-four  Frenchmen,  t' 
Italians  and  two  Catalans,  of  whom  eight  Frenchmen  were  relaxi 
in  person  and  tlirec  in  effigy.     In  that  of  March  5,  1564,  th( 
were  twenty-eight  Frenchmen,  two  Catalans  and  one  Swiss, 
whom  eight  Frenchmen  were  relaxed  in  person  and  two  in  effigy.^ 
From  a  report  by  Dr.  Zurita  of  his  visitation  in  the  summer 
1564,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  how  these  autos  were  fed.     At  P< 
pignan,  for  Lutheranism,  five  persons  were  arrested  with  sequ« 
tration,  of  whom  four,  and  possibly  all  five,  were  French.    Al 
C^astellon  de  Ampurias,  Maestre  Macian,  a  Frenchman,  was  sent 

1  Archive  de  Simanoas,  Inq.,  Leg.  562;  fol.  22. 

'  Lihni  Vorde  de  Aragon  (Hevlata  de  Espafla,  CVl,  570-83), 

"  Schafcr.  II,  2. 
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to  Barcelona  for  trial.  Jean  tir;  Ailin,  a  Frenchinan  of  Aldas, 
escaped  arrest  liy  flight,  ami  the  arn^st  was  oniered  of  Fere  Bay- 
rach,  a  Frenchman  of  Flasa/  When,  simultaneously  with  tliis, 
the  atiibas.sa(ior  Saint-Suljnce  coiiij^hiined  to  Philip  11  of  the 
cruelty  exercised  on  his  fellow-countryinen,  who  were  peaceably 
fflyiiig  HH'ir  industries,  without  creating  senndal,  the  king  coolly 
replied  tliat  the  Inquinition  acted  without  regard  to  persons,  but 
nevertheless  he  would  speak  with  the  inquiHitor-general.* 

The  complaint  of  cruelty  was  justified.  In  the  rebuke  which 
the  Suprema  administered  to  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona,  in  1568, 
as  the  result  of  de  Soto  Salazar's  visitation,  allusion  is  made  to 
a  ease,  in  1505,  of  a  Frenchman  named  Aiitoine  Ayrrierie,  arn^sted 
witiiout  evidence;  his  first  audience  was  held  at  his  own  request 
P>bruary  2;5d,  the  second  on  July  27th^  wheUj  without  more  ado, 
he  was  tortured  and  sentenced  to  reconciliation  and  confiscation. 
In  another  case  of  a  Fronchnian^  Armand  Jacobat,  he  was  tor- 
tiu'cd  without  confession,  but  subseijuently  admitted  some  Lutii- 
eran  errors,  begged  for  mercy  and  desired  to  be  converted,  in  spite 
of  wliich  he  was  relaxed  and  burnt,  for  which  the  Suprema  held 
the  tribunal  to  be  gravely  in  fault. ^  What  became  of  those  not 
burnt  is  seen  in  a  report  of  December,  1566,  to  Charles  IX,  by 
his  ambassador  M.  de  Fourquevaux,  tliat  seventy  poor  French- 
men, prisoners  of  the  Barcelona  tribunal,  had  been  condcnmed 
to  the  galleys  and  had  been  delivered,  in  November^  to  Don  Alvar 
de  Bazan,  who  had  taken  the  fleet  to  winter  near  Cadiz.  In 
February,  1507,  he  WTites  that,  on  complaint  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  latter  had  assured  liim  on  his  honor  that  they  w^re  all 
dogmatizing  Huguenots;  that  Frenchmen  were  never  arrested  for 
Protestantism  if  thej'"  had  not  said  or  don<*  something  scandalous, 
Tfiis  was  as  mendacious  as  the  repeated  promises  to  release  the 
galley-slaves,  whicli  were  always  evaded  until  Fourquevaux 
recommended  the  seizure  as  a  hostage,  at  Narbonne,  of  Andrea 
Doria,  the  naval  coitunander-in-eliief.  At  last,  on  December  2(Hh, 
he  reported  the  sending  of  royal  letters  to  Doria  to  release  them, 
but  it  is  fairly  questionable  whether  the  order  was  obeyed.  Again, 
in  a  list  of  complaints  made  by  Charles  IX  to  Philip,  there  was  one 
concerning  five  of  his  subjects  arrested  in  Havana  and  sent  to 


*  Archive  de  Sinuuicas,  Inq.,  Visitas  de  Barcelona,  Ijeg,  15,  fol.  9. 

*  Cachard,  Don  Carlos  e.t  Philippe  IT,  I,  107. 
'  Archivo  dc  SimaiiCtts,  Inq.,  ^'UilaH  de  nurculoim,  Leg.  15,  ful.  20. 
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Seville  for  trial,  to  which  PhiUp  replied  that  he  was  not  accus^ 
tomcci  and  d'ul  not  (icsiro  to  iiittTftTc  in  .such  atTaira,  but  never- 
theless he  woukl  have  the  inquisitor-general  requested  to  order 
the  tribunal  to  doipatch  these  cases  with  all  spetul.* 

A  more  pleasing  international  episode  is  connected  wth  t 
ease  of  Robert  Filzwilliaiii,  an  Englishman,  condeniuod  by  thi 
vSeville  tribunal  to  t<*n  years  of  galleys  and  peri^etual  prison 
He  was  received  on  hoard,  February  25,  1578  ami,  in  November 
15S2,  his  wife  Elk'n  presented  herself  in  the  court  of  Madrid,  with 
a  letter  from  Qu^en  Elizabeth  lo  Philip  II,  repreijentin^  that 
the  poor  woman  had  beseeched  her  interposition,  an<l  that  the 
liberation  of  the  husband  wouhl  be  a  favor  which  she  would  be 
glad  to  reciprocate.  Under  any  other  jurisdiction,  the  gi'anting 
of  such  a  royal  request  would  have  been  a  matter  of  course,  but 
the  assent  of  the  Holy  Otfiee  had  to  be  seciu-eil.  Tlie  existing 
papers  fail  to  inform  us  of  the  result,  but  that  it  was  favorable 
can  scarce  be  doubted,  for  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  wife  mad 
a  strong  impression  even  on  the  hardened  officials^  whose  corr 
spondence  alludes  to  her  in  terms  of  respect  and  admiration: 
More  summary  was  the  process  when,  in  1572,  the  Barcelona 
tribunal  sent  a  comniissioniT  into  French  territory  on  some  duty, 
and  he  was  seized  and  held  as  a  hostage  for  a  Frenchman  arrested 
by  the  tribunal,  heading  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners.' 

The  \*al  d'Andorra  furnished  another  source  of  international 
(juestions,  for  the  Barcelona  tribunal  claimed  jurisciiction  over  it, 
while  Jeaiuie  d'AIbret,  as  Queen  of  Navarre,  held  timt  it  was  her 
fief.  In  1572,  she  put  a  Fn^nch  veguer  there  to  administer  justice, 
whereupon  the  inquisitors  commenced  to  gather  information  about 
him,  as  a  presumable  Huguenot,  and  the  Suprema  ordered  them 
to  arrest  him  if  sufficient  evidence  could  be  fountl,  but,  as  the 
attempt  was  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  it  need  not  be  made  unless 
the  viceroy  would  furnish  a  sufficient  guard,  which  apparently 
he  declined  to  do.'' 

All  foreigners  thus  were  objects  of  suspicion,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Inquisition  was  stretched  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
their  infecting  the  faithful.     In  1572,  the  Suprema  ordered  the 
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'  Wp^hos  d*'  M.  de  Founiuevaux,  1, 154, 163, 179, 197,  216, 218, 224,  234,  252, 
291.  299,  310  (Paris,  ISOHV 
'  Archivo  do  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg,  1157,  foL  391 

•  Ihidem,  U\k  82,  foL  69. 

•  Ihidem,  fol.  71. 
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tribunals  of  Aragon,  Catalonia  and  Valencia  to  .«op  t!iat  no  Frciuth- 
men  were  employed  as  teachers  of  reatliug  and  writing  anywhere 
within  their  districts,  experience  having  shown  the  dangers  tJienee 
arising/  Intercourse  with  foreigners  was  dangerous  and  was 
tliscouraged.  In  15G8,  Inquisitor  Moral,  in  reporting  a  visit  to 
San  Sebastian,  expressed  a  desire  to  punish  those  who  received 
and  entertained  and  had  particular  friendship  and  dealings  with 
French  and  English  strangers,  sonietiniea  even  giving  them  infor- 
mation enabling  them  to  eyea|>e  arrest,  on  all  of  which  the  wSiiprenia 
commented  by  characterizing  these  as  grave  i-ases,  wliieh  should 
have  been  sent  to  Logrofio  for  (rial.'  The  Spaniard,  too,  who 
went  aliroad  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  held  U\  strict 
accountability  for  his  acts  during  absence.  In  tiie  Barcelona  auto 
of  June  21,  1627,  there  apj^ared  a  merchant  of  Manresa  who, 
while  in  France,  had  listened  to  Huguenot  [ircaching  and  had 
eaten  flesh  on  Fri<lay,  for  which  he  was  i»enanced  in  a  tliouf^and 
ducats  and  was  recluded  in  a  convent  for  three  years.'' 

That,  under  these  influences,  coupled  with  the  grownig  poverty 
of  Si)ain  and  the  curse  of  its  debased  currency,  the  number  of 
resident  foreigners  (iiminished  greatly  after  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  may  be  assumed  from  the  reduction  in  the 
cases  of  Protestantism  b  the  recorils.  Those  of  Toledo,  from  1375 
to  1610,  show  a  total  of  forty-seven,  of  which  the  last  one  occurred 
in  l(if)l.  while  those  from  1648  to  1794  contain  only  eleven."  In 
Valladohd,  (he  reports  of  twenty-nine  years,  Ijctween  1622  and 
1662,  show  only  eighteen  cas«:'s.''  In  the  Madrid  tribunal,  from 
1703  to  1751.  there  is  only  a  sirtgh^  case  of  a  '*  Hugncnol/"*  In 
the  sixty-four  auto^  celebrated  by  all  the  tribunals  between  1721 
and  1727,  there  are  only  three  cases/  In  Valencia,  between  1705 
and  1720.  there  was  Init  a  single  case — a  Calvinist  who  sponta- 
neously denounced  himself."  Scattering  and  imperfect  as  are 
these  statistics,  they  suffice  to  indicate  how  rapidly  the  nuniber 


'  .\rchivo  dc  Simancas,  loc.  cit. 

'Ibidem.  Lib.  81,  fol.  27. 

■  Pareta,  Siicesog  de  CataluHa  (Mem.  hist,  espafio!,  XX.  20). 

•  M3S.  of  Iabrar>'  ol  Iniv.  of  Hallo,  Vc,  20,  T    1.— Archivo  hist,  nacioiua, 
Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  552. 

•  Ibidem.  Lib.  876. 

'  Royal  Library  of  Beriin,  Qt.  9.M8. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  I«g.  3j  n,  1,  p.  476, 
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of  foreign  doiiiKiurnts  fell  nff,  after  the  ye:ir  KiUO,  arn 
was  not  the  result  of  progress  in  enlightonnient  and  toi( 
we  shall  see  hereafter.  It  was  simply  that  the  Inquisitij 
succeeded  in  its  cffort8  to  limit  intercourse  between  Spa 
its  neighbors,  and  to  isolate  it  from  European  civilization 

If  this  was  the  case  in  regard  to  nations  presumably  Ce 
we  can  readily  conceive  how  much  greater  vigilance  wai 
cised  towards  those  which  had  lapsed  into  heresy.  Comi 
intercourse  with  them  was  unavoidable,  but  it  was  a  ne< 
evil,  to  be  restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits  by  deterren 
lalions.  For  awhile,  ituleed,  the  heretic  tra<ier  took  his  li 
fortune  in  his  hands  when  he  ventureil  to  make  a  Spanish  I 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  good  ship  AngeL 
castaways  were  the  legitimate  E>rey  of  the  Inquisition,  i 
experienced  by  seventeen  English  sailors  of  a  lishing-boa 
were  captured  by  a  French  vessel  and  were  thrown  on  sh 
Fuerte  Ventura,  one  of  the  Canaries.  They  were  tried  and  o 
burning  by  conversion^  after  which  four  of  them,  Richarc 
man,  Edward  Stephens,  John  Ware,  and  Edward  Stride  mi 
to  escape.  As  this  showed  them  to  he  impenitent,  thei 
prosecuted  in  abseriiia  for  relapse,  and  their  effigies  were  sd 
burnt  in  an  auto  of  July  22,  1587.^  The  number  of  m€ 
vessels  touching  at  the  Canaries,  in  fact,  furnished  to  the  ti 
at  one  time  the  major  portion  of  its  work.  A  record  of  pri 
entered  in  its  secret  prison,  dming  six  months  of  1593, 
thirteen  belonging  to  the  German  ship  San  Poiho,  seveni 
the  Blemish  ship  La  Rosa,  and  fifteen  to  the  Flemish  s 
Leon  Colorado,  besides  a  dozen  English  sailors  whose  v< 
not  specified.  These  comprise  all  hantls,  officers  and 
merchants  and  passengers,  and  presuiimhlj^  if  the  cargoe 
not  confiscated,  they  were  effectually  looted  in  the  abse 
their  guardians.*  That  such  was  the  motive,  rather  than  tl 
tection  of  Spain  from  the  infection  of  hereby,  is  inferable  i 
sentence  of  the  Granada  tribunal,  in  1574,  condenming  to 
ciliation  and  life-long  galley-sei-vice  Jean  Moreno,  a  Frencl 
resident  in  Malaga,  because  he  had  warned  .some  Pro( 
sailors  not  to  enter  the  port  of  Alraerfa.*    When  there  was  pil 

1  Birch,  CHtaloguc  of  MSS.  of  the  Inq.  of  the  Canaries,  I,  308-2Q 
»  Birch,  op.  n't.,  I.  225-30,  303. 
'Schafer,  I,  112;  II,  45. 
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of  a  fat  confiscation,  indeed,  the  Inquisition  paid  little  respect  to 
the  justice  of  the  case  or  to  the  parties  who  might  suffer.  There 
wa.s  a  long  dispute  between  Ronie  an<i  Madri^l  over  two  cargoes 
of  alum,  which  the  papal  camera  was  sending  to  England,  when  the 
ships  were  seized  and  the  cargoes  sequestrated  by  the  tribunal  of 
Seville,  on  the  ground  tlia^  the  English  crews  were  heretics.* 

Tiiis  barbarous  policy  necessarily  made  itself  felt  in  the  cost  of 
foreign  commodities,  especially  after  the  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands had  cut  off  or  reduced  that  portion  of  the  carrying  trade. 
Under  this  pressiu'e,  in  1597,  an  excf^ption  was  made  in  favor  of 
the  Hansa.  Instructions  were  issued  by  the  Supreina  that,  when 
its  ships  arrivetl  with  merchandise,  the  persons  in  them  were  not 
to  be  interrogated  about  their  religion,  nor  on  that  account  were 
the  ships  or  cargoes  to  be  sequestrated  or  confiscate<i,  unless  while 
in  port  they  had  offended  against  the  Catholic  faitli  and»  in  such 
case,  only  the  property  of  delinquenU  was  to  be  seized;  search, 
however,  for  prohibited  liooks  was  to  be  made,  as  was  customary 
with  Catholic  vessels.'  There  was  also  an  approach  to  admitting 
the  Dutch,  in  a  royal  order  of  Feliruary  27,  1603,  provichng  that 
Holland  vessels  and  crews,  bearing  passports  from  the  Archdukes 
of  the  Netherlands,  were  to  be  allowed  entrance  to  Spanish  ports, 
and  their  persons  an<l  property  were  to  be  secure,  but  this  was 
revoked,  December  11,  1604,  subject  to  the  twelve  months'  notice 
provided  in  the  order.' 

A  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  covering  tliis  matter,  was  rati- 
fied by  James  I,  August  f f,  1604  and  hy  Philip  ill,  June  16,  1605. 
During  this  interval,  in  November,  1604,  an  Engli.sh  ship,  with 
a  crew  of  twenty  men,  coming  for  a  load  of  corn,  touclie*.!  at 
Messina  and  then  at  Palermo.  In  the  latter  port  it  was  visited 
hy  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  when  the  men  admilted  that 
they  were  Protestants  and  wished  to  live  in  that  faith.  They  were 
all  arrested  and  appealed  to  the  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Feria.  He 
was  powerless  save  to  write  a  private  letter  in  which  lie  declared 
that  the  arrest  was  a  disservice  to  the  king  and  tended  to  ilestroy 
the  treaty  agreed  upon,  wherefore  the  Inquisition  ought  to  dia- 

'  Hiaojosa.  Dcapachos  dc  la  Diplomacia  pontificia,  I.  353,  377  (Madrid,  1896). 

The  alum  minps  of  Tolfa,near  CiWta  Veochia,  were  the  source  of  conmderablo 
revenue  to  the  Holy  See. 

'  Archive  hi«t.  nacional,  Inq.  dc  Valpncia,  CartAs  del  Conaejo,  Leg.  5,  n.  2, 
fol.  104. 

=•  Colecdon  de  Tratados  de  Pan;  Phelipe  III,  P.  I,  pp.  161-2,  298. 
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semble  and  treat  the  heretics  well,  for  the  public  goc 
inquisitors  thereupon  assembled  ten  eonsiiltors,  reaching 
elusion  that  the  Euglishinen  could  be  liberated  only  on  c 
of  giving  ample  security  that  they  would  go  to  Sjiain  anc 
themselves  before  the  inquisitor-general.  For  strangers 
a  virtual  imposiiiibility,  and  it  doubtless  proved  to  be  s 
1605,  we  hear  of  certain  Englishmen,  who  had  been  adi 
penance  with  the  sanbenito  and  re(|uired  to  live  for  two 
certain  monasteries  for  instruction  in  the  faith;  they  had  c 
to  escape,  but  were  tracked  and  fomid  on  board  a  Frer 
without  their  sanbenitos.  As  the  tribunal  did  not  care  tc 
them,  they  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  separately  tc 
teries  in  the  mountains,  far  from  the  sea,  where  they  i 
ten  years,  to  perform  labor  without  pay/ 

When  such  irrational  cruelty  was  habitual,  internationj 
and  commercial  interests  alike  demanded  that  a  curb  si 
placed  on  the  irrei^ponsibility  of  the  Inquisition.  Accord 
the  English  treaty  of  1604,  Article  21  provided  that  th< 
of  King  James,  coming  to  or  residing  in  the  Netherlands  c 
should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  on  account  of  nu 
conscience,  so  long  as  they  gave  no  occasion  for  scandal,  j 
corresponding  instructions  should  be  issued  by  the  kinj 
Pliilip  did,  under  the  same  ilate  of  June  15,  lfi05,  order 
English  subjects  should  not  be  held  accountable  for  acts, 
their  coming  to  Spain.  While  in  Spain  they  were  not  to 
pelled  to  enter  churches  but,  if  entering  voluntarily,  du€ 
must  be  paid  to  the  Venerable  Sacrament  and,  if  it  waa 
the  street,  they  must  kneel,  or  take  another  street  or  enter 
If  any  one  were  prosecuted  for  contravention  of  these  nil 
his  own  property  was  to  be  seized,  ami  not  a  vessel  or  c 
the  goods  of  others  in  his  charge,  and  to  the  observance  o 
the  king  pledged  his  royal  faith  and  word.  The  Supre 
previously,  December  11,  1604,  issued  instructions  si] 
those  of  1597  for  the  Hansa;  on  July  11,  1605,  it  transn 
the  tribunals  t!ie  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  it  seems  to  have 
to  the  royal  lieclaration,  for  it  delayed  until  October  Sth 
its  provisions  in  a  carta  acordada.' 

This  was  too  reasonable  to  be  acceptable  to  Spanish 

*  La  Mnntia,  L'Inquiaizione  in  Sicilia,  pp.  72-3. 
'  Tratatlos  tie  Paz,  ubi  sup.,  pp.  264,  354. — Archivo  de  Simaiii 
942,  fol.  50.  57,  59. 
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Archbishop  Ribera,  in  160S,  varied  his  efforts  for  Morisco  expul- 
sion with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  king,  expressing  the  grief  which 
he  had  never  ceased  to  feel  since  he  heard  of  the  peaee  with 
England,  fearing,  as  he  did,  the  offence  given  to  God  winch  would 
bring  many  evils  on  Spain.  His  affliction  had  increased  in  view 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  English  in  Valencia^  living  pul)- 
Mcly  in  their  religion  and  causing  great  srandal  and  evil  example 
to  the  faithful  anil,  at  much  length  and  with  many  instances,  he 
proved  that  peace  with  infidels  waa  fort)!dden  by  Holy  Writ. 
This  memorial  was  dvJy  considered  in  the  Council  of  State,  when 
the  Comcndador  Mayor  of  Leon  reported  that  the  king  had  ordered 
the  inquLsitor-general  to  be  notifies!,  so  that  he  might  instruct  the 
tribunals  to  exerc.ist^  great  vigilance  and  to  punish  all  who  gave 
occasion  for  scandal.' 

When,  in  1609,  the  twelve  years*  truet*  wa>i  concluded  with  tht^ 
United  Provinces,  the  Dutch  naturally  claimed  the  same  privi- 
leges as  the  English,  and  thest;  were  embodied  in  Article  7  of  the 
ti-eaty.'  The  Inquisition  did  not  submit  quietly  to  this  restriction 
on  its  powers  and,  in  1612,  it  issufnl  a  carta  acordada,  repeated  in 
1616,  asserting  that  these  privileges  applied  only  to  transient 
strangers,  and  that  those  who  were  resident  and  kept  houses  were 
subject  to  the  tribunals  in  all  matters  of  faith  llkr  any  Spanish 
subjects;  it  invoked,  moreover,  an  old  regulation  of  1581, 
ordering  special  watch  to  be  kept  on  them,  so  that  what  they  did 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  might  be  known,  full  reports  being 
Bent  to  the  Suprema.  In  1620  it  revived  another  instruction  of 
1581  forbidding  foreigners  in  tiie  seaports  to  keep  inns  or  lodging 
houses.''     Whether  any  trouble  arose  from  these  arbitrary  con- 


'  nonxmt,  II,  120-22. 

Tfie  HoTuan  Inquimtion  prohibited  conversation  with  heretics,  save  by  special 
liccnw,  G\vx\  for  Iho  piirpose  of  corvcrtinR  them.  When,  in  ICO-I,  the  ConHtablr 
of  Castile  was  about  to  dr-piixl  for  Eugland  aa  ambassador,  and  he  consulted  the 
Holy  See,  he  was  told  that  ho  did  not  require  a  dispensation  to  enable  him  to 
convcree  with  them,  but  no  concessions  could  be  made  as  to  communicating  with 
them  in  baptisms  and  marriages.  In  1G17  th«?  nuncio  at  Madrid  aisked  instruc- 
tions as  to  his  conduct  towards  the  English  ambassaaor,  and  was  told  to  hold  /is 
little  intercourse  with  him  as  possible.— Decret.  Sac.  Cong.  iSii  Officii,  pp.  156, 
227,  231  (Bibl.  del  R.  Arthivio  di  Stato  in  Roma,  Fondo  Camemle,  Congr.  del  S. 
Officio,  Vol.  3). 

*  Tnitados  de  Pax,  nbi  gup.,  p.  465. 

'  Bircli,  op,  cU,,  II,  1064.— M^.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  2lSb,  pp. 
19S-99. 
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struflions  of  international  compacts  does  not  appear,  but  at  least 
they  manifested  a  desire  to  render  the  position  of  foreign  heretics 
as  precarious  and  iinpoinfortable  as  possible. 

When  the  truce  with  Holland  expired,  in  1621,  of  course  the 
privilefToa  of  the  Diiteli  were  withdrawn  and,  when  war  with  Eng- 
land came  in  1G24,  the  Inquisition  eagerly  assumed  the  office 
of  purifying  Spain  froiTi  heretical  infection.     Inquisitor-gene 
Pacheco  informed  the  king  tliat  papal  pennission  had  been  n 
sary  to  pna])le  Philip  III  to  enter  into  the  treaty  of  1605;  now 
the  i^eace  iiad  been  broken  and  tlie  causes  of  the  papal  perniispion 
hat!  ceased,  he  was,  as  inquisitor-general,  obliged  in  conscience 
to  obviate  the  evils  of  Catholic  intercourse  witli  such  pertinacious 
and  pernicious  heretics  as  the  Enghsli  and  Scotch,  by  not  permil- 
ting  them  to  remain  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  for  otherwiae 
he  would  be  lacking  in  his  duty  to  the  king  and  to  his  office.     He 
hud  therefore  onlereil  an  edict  to  be  published  that  all  Englia^ 
men  and  Scotchmen,  w'ho  were  not  Cathohcs,  should  leave 
king's  dominions  within  twenty  days,  notifying  them  that 
that  date  they  would  be  punished  by  the  Holy  Office.     As  it 
a  weighty  matter,  of  which  the  king  should  be  notified,  Pach 
added  that  he  had  not  wished  to  execute  it  without  informing 
and  he  could  issue  such  orders  as  he  saw  fit.*     It  may  be  assumed 
that  Pliilip  did  not  approve  of  this  insolent  invasion  of  the  roysl 
power,  for  it  was  not  till  April  22,  1626,  that  he  issued   a  procla- 
mation forbidding  all  commercial  intercourse  mth  England  and 
ordering  the  confiscatinn  of  all  Mnglisli  goods  imported  in  contni- 
vention  of  its  commands,  when  tlie  Inquisition  followed   by  % 
caria  aconlada  of  May  2*Jtli,  prescribing  the  prosecution,  in  the 
regular  way,  of  all  English  heretics  who  had  sinned  against  the 
faith.^ 

When  peace  was  restored,  in  1630,  article  19  of  the  treaty  revived 
the  article  of  1G04  and  Philip,  as  before,  promised  to  provide  thai 
English  subjects  should  nut  be  molested  so  long  as  they  caiLsed  no 
scandal.^  As  before^  the  Suprenta  followed  this,  January  2S,  ir>3l 
with  detailed  instructions  that  those  who  kept  house  should  be 
treated  as  Spanish  subjects  and  be  subjected  to  special  sun'dl- 
lance/    Thia  unjustifiable  distinction  Ix^tween  transient  and  rtai* 

'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq..  Lib.  19,  foL  239. — See  Appendix. 
'  MSS.  of  Elkan  N.  Adler  Esq.— Birch,  op.  cit,,  II,  1069. 
»  Tratados  de  Paz,  Phelipe  IV,  P.  II,  p.  226. 
*  MSS.  of  Elkin  N.  Adler  Esq, 
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dent  foreigners  gave  ample  opportunity  for  molestation  and  bkrk- 
niail.  It  was  construed  as  applying  Hio  Index  of  prohiiiited  buoks 
to  residents  for,  in  1645,  we  find  the  Canary  tribunal  ordering  its 
commissioner  at  Orotava  to  search  the  houses  of  Uie  English  mer- 
chants and  report  whether  they  found  any  forbidden  books  or 
books  that  hatl  not  passed  the  censure.  The  duty  was  performed 
and  lists  were  forwarded,  not  only  of  books  but  of  pictures  and 
prints  and,  as  nothing  objectionable  was  reported,  we  may  not 
uncharitably  siormise  that  the  commissioner's  labor  was  not  un- 
profitable.' As  the  rule  had  no  legal  basis,  it  jirobably  called 
forth  protesta  for,  in  1652,  the  Suprema  submitted  the  question 
of  its  legality  to  a  number  of  califieadores,  who  unanimously 
agreed  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  treaties,  when  pre- 
sumably it  was  withdrawn.^  The  espionage  to  which  foreign 
merchanta  were  exposed  is  portrayed,  in  1648,  by  Pedro  de  Villa- 
real,  commissioner  at  Bilbao,  who  reports  that  there  were  sixteen 
houses  in  which  the  English  and  Dutch  traders  were  lodged;  he 
was  conft<lent  that  nothing  heretical  could  escape  his  knowledge, 
for  the  keepers  of  the  houses  were  faithful  spies  and  very  zealoua 
in  matters  of  religion.^ 

A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Denmark,  in  1641,  placed  the  Danes 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  English  and,  in  tlie  treaty  of  Munsler, 
January  30,  1648,  the  Dutch  obtained  the  same  terms,  while  a 
special  article  placed  the  Hanse  towns  on  the  same  footing  as 
Holland.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  1645,  the  English  merchants  in  Andalusia,  by 
a  payment  of  twenty-five  hundred  ducats  in  silver,  had  secured 
certain  conmiereial  privileges,  one  of  which  indicates  how  grudg- 
ingly their  treaty  rights  had  been  interpreted.     A  foreign  heretic 


>  Birch,  op.  cii.,  11,  563-66. 

«  MSS.  of  Elkan  N.  Adler  Esq. 

*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1525,  fol.  7. 

<  Tmtados  de  Paz.  Phelij)!'  r\',  P.  IV,  p.  538;  P.  V,  pp.  18,  322.  323,  324. 

In  1040,  a  Dutch  vossol,  putting  in  to  Majorca,  was  erized  by  the  inquisitor, 
who  imprisoned  the  captain  and  crew,  but  the  royal  officials  took  pOKiossion  of 
the  property  in  spite  of  inquisitorial  protests,  IcAding  to  an  angrj'  contest  that 
Ia.sted  for  years,  the  inquisitor  n'fuflinp:  to  obey  rejM'ated  royal  orders  to  remove 
the  excommunications  which  ho  liad  lavished,  until  ofjmmandedto  do  so,  March 
18,  1049,  by  the  Suprema.  Finally,  all  that  tlie  tribunal  obtained  of  the  spoila 
was  two  hundrwl  ducats  to  defray  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners. — Archivp 
dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  38,  fol.  26,  71, 
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appearing;  in  court.,  eithpr  as  parly  or  witnoss,  was  asked  whether 
he  was  a  Catholic:  if  he  replietl  in  the  negative,  his  oath  was  not 
received.  Thi^^  hiuniliatiiig  and  injurious  distinction  was  abro- 
gated, and  the  Knglislinian's  oath  was  declared  to  be  legal  and 
binding,  like  the  Spaniard*?,  but  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  eourtL 
accept  the  innovation,  anti  the  royal  order,  issued  March  19dfl 
had  to  be  repeated  June  26th  and  again  November  0th.  By 
the  Munstcr  treaties  tlus  privilege  was  extended  to  Holland  and 
the  Hanse  towns,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713/ 

We  have  seen  how  difficult  it  was  to  make  the  Inquisition  respect 
municipal  law,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  regard  international  obli- 
gations. Excuses  could  readily  be  fouiid  to  bring  the  hated  for- 
eign heretic  under  its  jurisdicliori  and,  in  the  chronic  penur}' 
the  time,  the  opportunity  of  rich  confiscations  was  not  likely 
be  lost  siglit  of.  In  1621  we  hear  of  a  number  of  Englishm 
arrested  in  Mdlaga,  with  sequestration  of  property,  and  tlie  sa 
occurred  in  Seville,  in  1622.'  Of  one  case  we  chance  to  have 
details— that  of  George  Penn,  brother  of  Admiral — then  Captain— 
Fenn,  and  unule  uf  William  Penn,  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
He  was  in  no  sense  a  bigoted  Protestant,  or  he  would  scarce  have 
married  a  Catholic  wife  in  Flanders.  He  tnttk  her  to  Se\*ill 
where  he  con([urted  a  prosperous  business  until  1(343,  when  he  w 
arrested.  His  account  of  his  sutTorings  is  manifestly  exaggerat 
though  we  may  befieve  him  when  he  says  that  lie  was  tortu 
until  he  confessed  all  that  was  required  of  him— that  he  was 
heretic  who  harl  married  a  Catholic  in  Antwerp,  intending  to  tak* 
her  to  England  and  pervert  her  and  their  children  from  the  fait 
He  was  reciuired  to  abjure  in  a  public,  auto  and  ordered  to  leav 
Spain  within  three  months,  wliile  his  wife  was  taken  from  him 
and  he  says  was  married  to  a  Spaniard.  The  property  confiscated 
amounted,  according  to  disinterested  appraisers,  to  £f^0O0  of  hi« 
own  and  £6000  belonging  to  other  parties.  On  his  return 
England,  beggared  and  broken  in  health,  he  sought  to  obt 
redress  and,  about  1664,  Charles  11  appointed  him  envoy  to  Spain, 
to  enable  him  to  urge  his  claims  to  advantage,  but  being  then  63 
years  old  he  did  not  venture  to  go.     During  the  negotiations  si 


hi« 
uzlV 


»  Tr&tados  de  Paz,  Phelipe  TV,  P.  TV,  pp.  548,  561,  576.^De  Lamberty, 
M^moirea  pour  8prvir.  VIII,  401  (La  Haye,  1730). 
»  MSS.  of  Elkan  N.  Adler  Esq. 
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Utrecht,  William  Penn  endeavored  to  obtain  consideration  of 
this  case,  but  apparently  without  success.* 

The  superb  imperturbability  of  the  Inquisition  as  to  inter- 
national obligations  is  evinced  in  a  case  occurring  soon  after  the 
treaty  of  Munster.  Paul  Jerome  Estagema,  a  citizen  of  Hoorn, 
was  arrested  at  Alicante  ami  tried  by  the  Valencia  tribunal. 
Influential  people  in  Holland  urged  liis  release,  and  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  Anthony  Brun,  made  forcible  representations  to  the 
king,  who  wrote,  September  15,  Itiol,  to  the  Suprema,  urging  a 
prompt  decision  of  the  case  and  pointing  out  that,  under  the  treaty, 
Estagema,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  Provinces,  was  not  subject 
to  the  In(]uisition.  The  royal  retjuest  was  treated  with  absolute 
indifference;  Ambassador  Brun  kept  urging  the  matter  and,  on 
December  16th,  Philip  repeated  his  application  to  the  Suprema, 
and  asserted  the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  Hollanders.  Then 
the  Suprema  condescended  to  forward  the  royal  letters  to  the 
tribunal,  telling  it  to  despatch  the  ease  without  delay,  which  could 
readily  be  done  as  the  trial  had  been  finished  on  September  7th, 
and  ordering  it  to  report  the  sentence  when  pronounced.' 

At  this  period,  political  exigencies  renderetl  both  France  and 
Spain  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  Enp;land.  Don  Alonso  de  Car- 
denas, the  Spanish  and>assador,  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Cromwell  in  165:?  and  again  in  lfjr>5,  but  the  Protector  insisted 
on  larger  toleration.  In  the  draft  of  the  projected  treaty,  Articles 
22  and  35  not  ordy  repeated  the  previous  provisions  but  added 
that  Englishmen  conducting  business  in  Spain  should  be  per- 
mitted, in  tbeir  houses  and  ships,  to  perform  divine  service  in  their 
own  manner,  and  to  use  their  Bibles  and  other  books,  ami  that 
they  should  not  be  arrested  for  so  doing  or  their  property  be  seques- 
trated. AMien  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  Philip,  he  sent  these 
articles  to  the  Suprema  for  its  advice,  protesting  that  he  was  un- 
alterably resolved  to  risk  all  his  dominions  and  spill  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood,  rather  than  to  yield  an>ihing  that  would  be  to  the 
disservice  of  God,  or  prejuilice  in  the  least  degree  the  purity  of 
rehgion.  In  response  to  this  the  Suprema  declared  that  the  royal 
words  ought  to  be  recorded  in  imperishable  bronze;  it  easily  proved 
that  by  divine,  canon  and  municipal  law,  a  sovereign  had  no  right 


»  Howard  M.  Jenkina,  The  Family  of  William  Pcnn,  pp.  10-13  (Phikdelphia 
1899). 
»  Archivo  hiat,  nacionol,  luq.  de  ViJcucia,  Leg.  9,  n.  3,  fol.  413j  414, 
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to  permit  such  toleration;  it  quoted  Gregory  XV  as  onicring,  in 
1022,  all  rulers,  undpr  heavy  poualtiofl,  (o  exprl  all  hort*tic*s  from 
their  dominions,  and  it  pointed  out  that  heretics  employed  Catho- 
lic ser^^ants  who  would  be  corrupted,  and  that  all  cognizant  of 
heresy  incurred  mortal  sin  and  excommunication  if  they  did  not 
denounce  it.  These  arguments  were  as  applicable  to  the  treaties  i 
of  1605,  1630,  and  1648  as  to  the  proposed  one,  but  they  sufficed;  ^| 
it  was  rejected,  and  Cromwell  turned  to  France.'  Doubtless  ^^ 
Admiral  Penii  felt  a  special  personal  sjitisfaction,  when  he  avenged 
his  brother  by  wresting  Jamaica  from  Spain  in  1655. 

A  secret  treaty,  in   1()5(),   between  the  wanilering  Charles  IT 
and  Philip,  pledged  the  former  to  bring  about  freedom  of  con- 
Science  in  F.ngland,  l)ut  was  discreetly  silent  about  toleration  in 
Spain.     With  the  Restoration,  in   1660,  peace  ensued  and  the 
treaty  of  KVAO  was  revived.     In  KKi,'^,  when  a  new  treaty  was  dis-  ^j 
cussed,  England  again  put  forward  the  stipulations  of  Cromwell,  ^| 
and  Pliilip  again  consulted  the  Suprema  with  the  same  result,  ^t 
On  Philip's  death,  in  1665,  the  treaty  of  December  17th  continued 
in  force  the  provisions  of  1G30  and  extentled  to  all  Englishmen  the 
privileges  grantey,  in  1645,  to  those  of  Antlalusia.     Then,  in  1667, 
the  treaty  of  Mad  23d  defined  more  clearly  that  the  pretext  of 
conscience  shoulrl  not  be  used  to  inflict  injury  on  Englishmen  or 
raise  any  dispute  so  long  as  no  manifest  public  scandal  was  caused 
nor  offence  committed.     In  this  shape  the  relations  between  the  ^\ 
kingdoms  continued;  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  and  those  of  ^| 
1763  ami  1783  merely  confirmed  that  of  1667.^  ^^ 

With  France,  of  course,  relations  were  wholly  different.     When 
the  Huguenot  was  grudgingly  tolerated  at  home,  he  could  expect 


>  Archjvo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  43,  fol.  201;  Lib.  25,  fol.  121. — MSS.  o( 
Klkan  N,  Adler  Esq. — Soler  y  Oiiardiola,  Apuntea  de  Historia  poUtica  y  de  loa 
Trftt^idos  de  Paz,  pp.  1G3-4  (Madrid,  1895). 

It  is  only  fair  to  Spain  to  state  that  it  was  more  liberal  than  Rome.     The  dccTt«9.j 
of  the  Congn^gatioD  of  the  Inquisition  arc  numerous  insisting  that  no  hetvtial 
should  be  allowed  in  miy  Italian  city,  whether  for  tnule  or  for  residence,  but' 
Italian  conunercial  instinct  was  too  strong  to  permit  the  enforcement  of  theael 
decrees  in  some  of  the  states,  notably  Vtnicf,  and  special  privileges  wore  granted 
even  to  some  of  the  papal  sea-ports,  as  Civita  Vecchia  and  Ancona. —  Deer.  Sac. 
Congr.  8ti  Officii,  pp.  6-8,  225  sqq,  233-1  (Bibl.  del  K.  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Kooia, 
Fondo  Camerale,  Congr.  del  S.  Officio,  Vol.  3). 

»  Tratados  do  Vox,  Felipo  IV,  P.  VI,  p.  274;  P.  VII,  p.  413;  Carlos  IT,  P.  I, 
pp.  13,  16,  102,  180.— De  Lamherly,  M/rnoirv«,  VIII.  SSl.— Collection  of  all 
the  Treaties  of  Great  Britain,  III,  ISO,  377  (I-ondon,  1785). 
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no  protection  for  his  religion  aliroad,  especially  when,  as  in  Sp^n, 
he  coiild  reside  only  by  pretending  Catholicism.  The  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  November  7,  1659,  merely  j^rovides,  in  article  5, 
that  the  vassals  of  each  power  shall  have  free  ingress,  residence 
and  egress  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  observing  the  laws  and 
eu.stoins  of  the  country/  This  did  not,  however,  preclude  recla- 
mation in  cases  of  special  malfeasance,  as  when,  in  1672,  the  French 
ambassador  Villars  complained  of  an  outrage  in  Majorca.  A 
French  ship,  arriving  there  from  Barbary,  September  6th,  with 
a  cargo  of  wheat,  ciianced  to  have  as  a  passengfu'  a  Huguenot  of 
position,  M.  de  la  Pent,  governor  of  the  Bastion  de  France^  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.  On  learnhig  thus,  the  inquisitor  arranged 
to  seize  him  and  embargo  his  property;  he  assembled  a  force  and 
armed  two  vessels  with  which  to  take  possession  of  the  French 
ship,  and  he  w^ould  have  done  so  had  not  ^1.  de  la  Fent  prevailed 
upon  the  master  to  make  sail.  The  queen-regent  forwarded  this 
to  the  Suprema,  t^ctober  2Sth,  for  explanation,  but  it  was  not  until 
November  19th  that  it  replied,  merely  saying  that  the  inquisitor 
of  Majorca  had  reported,  on  September  21st,  the  arrival  of  a 
heretic  an<l  that,  on  October  3d,  it  had  ordered  him  to  take  such 
action  as  coinport-etl  with  the  service  f>f  the  queen,  the  public 
peace,  and  the  consideration  due  to  the  subjects  of  the  French 
king,  who  were  to  be  treated  like  the  English  and  the  Dutch.' 

As  the  attempt  had  failed,  the  Buprenia  made  the  best  excuse 
it  coidil,  but  with  manifest  etiuivocation,  fm'  the  French  heretic 
had  not  such  treaty  protection  as  the  Enghsh.  This  was  niani- 
fe^ed,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict,  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  when 
it  was  thought  that  fugitive  Huguenots  might  have  settled  in 
Spain.  In  1687,  the  pa]Kil  nuncio  anti  tlie  Frencli  ambassaiior 
called  the  attention  of  the  inciuisitor-general  to  the  matter,  sug- 
gesting that  tlie  Holy  Olfice  sliould  not  permit  tlieir  resilience. 
Carlos  II  seconded  their  representations,  and  issued  a  c^dula, 
February  281])^  ordering  his  officials  to  lend  all  necessary  assist- 
ance to  the  Inquisition,  The  Suprema  sent  this  to  the  tribunals 
and  followed  it,  June  l-Jth,  with  detailed  instructions,  ordering 
a  general  perriuisition  to  be  conducted  through  the  parish  priests 
throughout  Spain.  Each  tribunal  was  to  collect  the  results, 
investigate  them  and  vote,  reporting  the  vote  to  the  Suprema. 


»  Tratailoa  do  Paz,  P^elipw  IV,  P.  VII,  p.  122. 
*  Archivo  dc  Simaoca-'j,  Inq.,  Lib.  Sfi.  fol.  23S, 
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Extreme  vigilance  was  enjoined  and  the  Siipreraa  was  t 
iiiformccl.^  Judginf^  from  such  statistics  of  the  peric 
accessible,  this  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm,  leading  to  b 
but  none  the  less  it  indicateH  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
of  the  intrusion  of  foreign  heretics.  There  seems  to  h 
a  similar  scare,  in  169^^,  when  the  Suprema  instructed 
bunals  to  order  all  their  conmiissioners  to  report  whethet 
districts,  there  were  any  heretics,  transient  or  resident, 
detail  the  uationahty,  sect,  occupation  etc,  of  each  one, 
without  loss  of  time.^ 

This  policy  continued.  In  1784  similar  lists  were  c 
The  answer  from  Valencia  showed  how  successful  had 
exclusion  of  Protestants,  and  how  precarious  was  the  p 
those  who  ventured  to  reside  in  Spain.  The  tribunal 
August  29,  1785,  that  it  had  instructed  its  commissione 
where  and,  where  there  were  no  commissioners,  sal 
persons,  to  make  this  secret  investigation,  with  the  r€ 
there  were  no  Protestants  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  \ 
the  city,  where  there  were  two — Mons.  Champane,  a  Fr 
and  Dueclaux,  whose  nationality  couhl  not  be  ascertAine 
were  Protestants,  altiiough  it  was  dillicult  to  verify 
on  account  of  their  extreme  care  in  attending  church  and  i 
panying  the  sacrament  when  it  was  carried  to  the  sick.' 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  dea 
elude  heretics  extended  itself  to  foreigners  generally,  with 
of  completely  isolating  Spain.  In  1791  a  decree  of  C 
requu-ed  all  foreigners  to  be  registered;  those  who  desi] 
naturalized  must  be  Catholics  and  take  the  necessarj 
allegiance;  transient  residents  were  compelled  to  takn  ou 
in  which,  among  other  details,  their  religion  was  speciJ 
were  not  allowed  to  exercise  any  profession  or  art  or  cr 
follow  any  retail  tratlo,  or  ev(*n  to  be  servants,  and  all 
in  such  pursuits  were  given  two  months  in  which  to  leave 
try/  When,  however,  the  peace  of  1705  put  an  end  to  1 
trous  war  with  the  French  Republic  and  aroused  appreh 
an  ap[)roaching  rujHure  with  England,  there  was  a  feveri 
to  placate  France,  showing  itself  in  a  royal  cddula  of  Maj 


'  Archivo  hist,  nacioual,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  12,  n. 
»  niklcni,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  132. 

*  IbidiMi,  Log.  4,  n.  2,  fol.  222;  Leg.  16,  n.  6,  fol.  39. 

*  Novis,  Rccop.  Lib  vi,  Tit.  xi»  Lcyea  H,  9. 
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prohibiting  all  tribunals,  including  the  Inquisition,  from  molesting 
Frenchmen  on  account  of  religion,  but  those  only  were  to  be 
recognizee!  as  Frenchmen  who  wore  the  tricolor  cockade.  When 
war  broke  out  with  Isnglaml,  a  further  advance  was  made;  Curios 
ordered  his  representatives  abroad  to  assure  all  foreign  powers 
thai  in  Spain  strangers  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  eonseienee,  antl  in 
August,  1797,  he  forbade  the  Inquisition  to  trouble  foreigners 
about  their  faith.^  We  may  be  permitted,  Iiowever,  to  dou!}t  the 
sincerity  of  this.  When,  in  the  same  year,  the  attention  of  the 
Valencia  tribunal  wavS  (hawn  to  a  German  merchant  named 
Johann  Foch,  who  called  himself  a  Protestant,  it  applied  at  once 
to  the  captain-general  to  know  whether  ho  held  the  licence  author- 
izing his  residence  in  Spain,  not  being  a  Catfiolie.  It  proceeded 
with  the  case  but  suspended  it  because  of  his  marriage  with 
Bernarda  Marfa  Pellicer,  a  parishioner  of  Santo  Toniiis.^ 

This  liberality,  whether  genuine  or  not,  was  only  a  passing 
episode.  A  document  of  1801  shows  that  the  decree  of  1791 
was  still  in  force,  and  that  the  Inquisition  was  reUed  upon  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  It  is  a  series  of  questions  adilressed  by  th(»  Sujjrrma 
to  the  tribunals,  with  the  answers  from  \^alencia,  and  explains 
itself. 


Q.  Whotlipr,  prior  t^  thn  royal  order  of  1701,  foretgnora  not  Catholics  wpre 
allowed  to  reside,  in  th<?  cases  provided  by  tho  tn-aties  and,  if  they  were  not  per- 
mitted, what  measurea  wore  taken  to  ascertain  whether  tht^y  profoitfied  Cftlvinism? 

A.  In  case  of  their  not  having  the  lx*nefit  of  thoge  treaties,  as  soon  us  the 
tribunal  had  knowledge  of  them,  it  made  the  reqiiiaite  invcRtijjation  and,  on 
aaoortoining  it  to  be  true,  it  notified  them  to  quit  the  kingdom,  if  they  had  not 
special  permission  from  the  king. 

Q.  If  invetrtigation  led  to  the  belief  that  a  stranger  was  Catholic  and  it  was 
subsequently  found  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he  did  not  ?p<'ak  ill  of  »mrreliginji,  or 
cnuae  scandal,  or  insult  sacred  objects,  to  what  punishment  was  he  condenuied? 

A.  No  recent  case  of  this  kind  hjis  occurred  but,  from  some  former  ones,  it  is 
deduced  that  the  Suprema  was  rons\ilted. 

Q.  Have  those  who  established  themselves  id  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
order  of  1791,  complied  with  the  formalities  which  it  prescrihos? 

A.  As  no  advice  has  been  sent  to  this  tribunal  by  the  Junta  del  Comcrcio  y 
Moncda,  nor  by  the  Intcndente  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  inferred  that  no  non-Cathohc 
artists  have  established  themselves,  or  elae  that  the  preBcription  to  advise  the 
tribunal  has  not  been  obeyed. 

Q.  Whether  they  (non-Catholic  foreigners)  contract  marriage  with  Catholics 
aud|  til  that  case,  what  is  the  religion  of  the  children? 


>  Art  de  V^-rifier  les  Dates  depuis  I'ann^  1770,  III,  350,  357 
'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valeacia,  Legajos  100,  387, 
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A.  But  one  case  of  such  marriage  is  known — that  of  Juan  Koch,  a  German 
Lindau,  who  culled  himself  a  travoUiriK  merchant,  with  liornarda  Marfu  Pe^ii 
of  this  city.  This  wius  in  \iitue  of  a  papal  brief,  pafisnd  hy  the  Council  of 
ajul  with  Uie  n>yal  exequatur,  providing  tlmt  be  should  allow  lua  wife  to  remain 
a  Catholic  and  hia  children  to  he  bnmght  up  in  the  same  faith,  and  she  promising 
to  persuade  liim  to  conversion.  They  were  married  privately,  outside  of  the 
church  and  without  banns  or  other  public  ceremonies.  We  Icam  from  the  A'ic^kr 
of  Los  Santos  Juanes,  where  they  live,  that  they  cause  no  scandal,  comply  with 
the  obligations  and  that  a  boy  has  been  baptized. 

Q.  Since  the  royal  order,  about  how  many  non-Catholic  strangers  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  naming  some  of  the  priacipid  ones  and  their  nation  or 

A.  This  could  Ijc  answered  only  hy  examining  the  registers  required  to  t>e 
b^'  the  captain-general  and  royal  justicias.  This  tribunal  can  only  have  jn 
by  denunciations,  which  has  occumid  only  with  Foch. 

Q.  How  many  autUlos  ptiblicoa  have  been  hi-ld  with  strangers  since  1759  when 
Carlos  in  ascended  the  throne?  State  the  name,  countr)',  religion  and  principal 
offences. 

A.  Since  1759  there  has  been  no  autiUo  piiblico  for  strangers.* 


sUb- 

sectM 
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This  document  has  interest  not  only  as  phouing  the  continu 
vigilance  as  to  foreign  heretics,  but  as  indicating  how  thoroughl; 
Buccessful  had  been  the  policy  of  exclusion.  The  district  of 
tribunal  embraced  a  long  stretch  of  sea-coast,  including  such 
commercial  cities  as  Valencia  and  Alicante,  yet  the  non-Catholic 
stranger  was  still  almost  unknown,  as  he  had  been  when  the  report 
of  17S5  was  made.  Spain  was  a  land  to  be  shunned  by  all  who 
were  liable  to  be  ileait  with  by  the  Inquisition,  and  it  was  left  to 
its  isolation.  For  those  who  ventured  it,  concealment  of  heresy 
was  worse  than  its  avowal.  David  Bonoran,  a  French  Protes- 
tantj  domiciled  in  Bilbao,  succeeded  in  passing  as  a  good  Catholia 
Becoming  converted,  he  applied  to  the  tribunal  of  Logrono  to 
abjure  his  errors  and  be  incorporated  in  the  Church,  Avhen,  in 
1791,  he  was  promptly  pro^secut-ed  for  having  feigned  Catholicism* 

Tlxia  sensitiveness  survived  the  Peninsular  War  and 
vigorous  to  the  last..  Tn  l-Slf)  there  is  considerable  correspondenc* 
respecting  the  wife  of  Don  Rufino  de  Acha,  settled  in  Bilbao  as 
a  merchant,  who  hatl  married  in  England  a  Protestant  named 
Dona  Juana  de  Ancell — presumably  Jane  Han.sell.  From  thi* 
it  appears  that,  after  a  discussion  lasting  nearly  a  year,  she  WM 
given  the  alternative  of  leaving  Spain  or  of  conversion  and  that 
she  accepted  the  latter.* 


*  Arcliivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq,  de  Valencia,  Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  243 
'  Ibidem,  I>eg.  MM). 

•  Archive  de  .Simuucas,  Inq..  Lib.  fi59. 
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This  persistent  dread  of  heretics  is  vividly  reflected  in  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  the  Suprema  prior  to  its  suppression.  In  1819 
it  issued  an  elaborate  series  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
commissioners  at  the  sea-ports  in  the  visitas  de  navios,  or  exami- 
nation of  all  ships  on  their  arrival.  This  was  principally  intended 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  prohibited  books,  which  will  be 
considered  hereafter,  but  the  sections  devoted  to  heretics  show  that 
the  regulations  adopted  at  the  treaty  of  1605  were  still  in  force. 
Foreign  heretics  were  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  acts  committed 
abroad  but,  for  anything  done  in  Spain  and  causing  scandal,  they 
were  to  be  arrested  and  transmitted  to  the  tribunal  for  trial.  They 
were  not  to  be  compelled  to  enter  churches  but,  if  they  did  so,  they 
were  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  Sacrament  and,  on  meeting  it  in 
the  street,  they  were  to  kneel  or  remove  themselves  out  of  the  way. 
Strangers  were  forbidden  to  keep  public  houses  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  Protestant  shipmasters  and  sailors  or  travellers.  The 
commissioner  was  to  be  vigilant  in  ascertaining  and  reporting  to 
the  tribunal  everything  they  said  against  the  Cathohc  faith,  how 
they  behaved  in  public  and  in  private  and  whether  any  scandal 
was  caused  to  the  faithful.*  Spain  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
two  centuries  before. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
hated  presence  of  heretics  on  Spanish  soil.  Constantly  recurring 
war  necessitated  the  employment  of  whatever  troops  could  be 
had,  irrespective  of  their  spiritual  condition.  It  was  the  German 
bands  of  Lutherans  under  Georg  Fronsberg  who  sacked  Rome 
for  Charles  V  in  1527.  Foreign  mercenaries  were  continually 
in  Spanish  service,  and  they  grew  more  indispensable  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  with  the  decline  both  in  population  and  military 
ardor.  The  revolts  of  Portugal  and  Catalonia,  in  1640,  rendered 
Spain  the  battle-field,  and  recruits  from  any  source  were  welcome, 
who  of  course  could  not  be  subjected  to  inquisitorial  interference, 
no  matter  what  their  faith.  The  Inquisition  in  vain  pointed  out 
the  dangers  thence  arising.  In  a  consulta  of  November  13,  1647, 
the  Suprema  related  with  grief  that  four  hundred  German  soldiers, 
landed  at  San  Sebastian,  on  their  way  to  Catalonia,  were  dissem- 
inating their  errors,  distributing  heretic  books  and  outraging 
images.'    There  was  no  help  for  it  and,  after  war  had  ceased  on 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1473. 
» Ibidem,  Lib.  23,  fol.  46. 
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Spanish  territory,  the  employment  of  foreign  regiments  contim 
to  excite  it*  susceptibilities.     In  1068,  the  Suprema  arguing 
a  consuita  for  the  maintenance  of  its  prerogatives,  urRefl 
they  were  especially  necessary,  m  view  of  the  presence  of 
bodies  of  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were  heretics.^ 

Still,  there  w^as  an  effort  made  to  preserve  the  Spanish  organisa- 
tions from  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Fernando  VI  issued  » 
decree,  December  31,  1756,  imposing  the  death-penalty  on  any 
heretic  who  pretended  to  be  a  Catholic  in  order  to  enlist  and,  in 
17G5,  Carlos  III  modified  this  to  expulsion  from  the  kingdom 
under  pain  of  ten  years'  lahtir  in  the  bagne^  adding  that,  if  the  here- 
tic when  enlisting  had  sworn  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  he  should 
run  the  gauntlet  twdce  before  expulsion.^ 

There  was  some  slight  compensation,  for  the  presence  of  tli€« 
heretics,  in  the  field  which  they  furnished  for  missionary  work. 
There  were  frequent  conversions,  especially  when  the  cliaplaioj 
were  zealous  for  t  \\v  salvation  of  sovds.  One  of  these  was  Franciffo 
Columbano  Burke,  chaplain  of  the  first  Swiss  battalion,  who  h^-id 
a  faculty  for  this  purpost*  as  connnissioner  of  the  Inqiiisitioo. 
He  writes,  May  23,  1764  from  Tarragona  to  the  Barcelona  tribunal 
forwarding  Ihe  abjurations  of  sbc  converts  in  the  Swiss  regiment 
of  St.  Gall  and  giving  the  names  of  twenty-four  others,  who  were 
ready  for  conversion.  Tliey  were  duly  gathered  in  when  thorp 
prove*]  to  be  ten  Cahnnists  and  fifteen  Lutherans.'  The  exclua\t 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inf|uisition  over  heresy  rendered  its  inter- 
position necessary  in  this,  for  it  alone  could  admit  the  heretic  io 
incorporation  in  the  (yhurch,  it  alone  could  judge  of  the  degree  of 
his  sin,  determine  whether  he  was  rightfully  a  son  of  the  Church 
through  baptism,  and  whether  he  was  worthy  of  admission  throii^ 
repentance.  In  theory  he  was  a  heretic  spontaneously  denoundl 
himself  and,  when  these  conversions  became  frequent,  early 
the  seventeenth  century,  they  took  the  form  of  a  regular 
in  which  the  fiscal  acted  on  one  side  antl  the  convert  had  couii 
assigned  to  him  on  the  other  while,  in  the  form  of  abjuration  ad: 
istered,  he  pledged  submission  to  the  penalties  of  relaj>se  Jn 
of  backsliding/     Indeed  the  Suprema  felt  it  necessary,  April 

'  Arehivo  dc  Sunoncas  Inq.,  Lib.  25,  fol.  98. 
>  Ibidem.  Lt'g.  1-155,  foL  81. 

■  Archive  hist,  nacional.  Inq.  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  31. 

•  Arehivo  de  SinmnrjiH,  Inq.  do  Toledo,  Leg.  109,  n.  8;  I^g.  X08,  n.  11   fol 
MSS.  of  Am.  Philosophical  Society. 
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1605,  to  warn  tho  tribunals  that  foreipn(*rs  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily and  confessing  their  errors  wore  not  to  be  iniprisoucd  but 
were  to  be  welcomed;  their  reconciliation  wa.8  to  be  in  the  audi- 
ence chamber,  without  sanbenito  or  confiscation,  and  with  spintual 
penances  only ;  Ihen  they  were  to  confess  their  errors  stteramenJaliy 
and  receive  absolution  for  their  sins/  Heresy,  even  congenital, 
was  a  mortal  sin,  to  be  duly  atoned  for. 

Subsequently  tlie  rigor  of  tliese  formalities  was  abandoned 
and  the  process  was  facilitated,  although  it  was  still  formidable. 
Printed  instructions  for  commissioners,  apparently  drafted  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  prescribe  a  minute  examination  into  (he  life 
and  history  of  the  convert  and  his  motives,  so  as  to  be  satisfied 
that  his  object  is  really  salvation.  All  details  as  to  his  ba|)tism 
are  to  be  specially  inquired  into,  so  as  to  be  assured  wliether  or 
not  he  is  really  baptized,  and,  if  there  is  any  doubt,  proceedings 
are  to  be  susjiended  until  the  tribimnl  can  be  consulted.  He  is 
also  made  to  specify  all  the  errors  of  his  former  religion,  and  to 
utter  a  profession  of  faith  in  which  he  promises  to  reduce,  as  far 
as  he  can,  all  heretics  to  Catholicism  and  to  denounce  them  to 
the  Inquisition.  He  is  also  to  be  asked  whether  hr  knows  of  any 
heretics  save  those  permitted  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  whether 
any  of  Ihe  latter  havti  transgressed  the  conditions  of  their  residence. 
Also,  whether  lie  has  ever  professed  Catholicism,  and  whether 
he  has  been  instructed  in  it  sulhciently  to  incur  the  obligation  of 
its  profession,  in  which  ease  he  is  required  to  abjure  and  to  be 
formally  reconcileil  and  is  absolved  from  the  exconiiiiimieation 
which  he  has  incurred,  while,  if  he  has  never  known  Catholicism, 
he  is  absolved  ad  cauleUim.  If  he  is  less  than  25  years  of  age,  a 
curador  is  to  be  appointed,  with  all  tlie  formalitieSj  who  is  to  be 
present  and  to  consent  to  all  the  proceedings.  There  is  suggestive- 
ncss  in  the  contrast  of  this  cautious  detail  with  the  multitudinous 
sprinkling  by  which  Jews  and  Moors  were  ineorporalt'd  in  the 
Chm-ch. 

Among  converts  the  most  curious  case  in  the  records  is  that  of 
Joh.  Heinrich  Horstmann— with  many  aliases— of  J3orgenstreich, 
who  supported  himself  during  a  long  life  by  trailing  on  the  rivalry 
between  Protestantism  ami  Catholicism.  Born  about  1663,  he  was 
educated  as  a  Catholic  by  the  Jesuits  of  Prague.     When  about 


'  Archivo  hist,  uacignal,  Inq.  dc  Valeaoia,  Leg.  299,  fol.  80. 
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25,  lie  changed  his  religion  at  Dresden,  studied  at  Wittrnberg^ 
and  for  many  years  wandered  through  Germany,  living  on  cl 
tabic  contributions  given  to  him  as  a  convert.  He  even  went 
England,  where  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  assi 
him.  Then,  in  the  Froteatant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  he  suppo 
himself  as  a  Catholic  re-ady  for  conversion,  and  in  the  Catholit 
ones  as  a  Lutheran  seeking  salvation  in  the  Church.  Finally 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  hit  upon  the  lucrative  device  of  sajing 
that  he  had  been  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  fashion  of  one  person 
adininiHtermg  the  material  and  anothej  the  form;  theologians 
would  pronounce  this  invalid,  and  that  rebaptisni  was  necessary; 
some  prominent  person  would  be  induced  to  act  as  godfather  and 
would  encourage  him  with  a  donation  of  twenty  or  thirty  ducats, 
and  possibly  there  was  an  atklitional  collection  from  the  faithluL 
On  tliis  he  traded  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  varied  with  an  episode  d 
having  himself  circunicised  in  Amsterdam  and  living  for  some 
years  on  the  Jews  there.  This  subsequently  gave  hixn  trouble, 
for  in  Rome  he  was  recognized  as  a  Jew,  he  was  tried  by  the  Inqui- 
sition and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years,  after  wdiich  he  resumed 
the  profession  of  a  candidate  for  baptism.  From  I^isbon  to  Paris 
and  Naples,  he  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  faithful,  and  it  wafi 
reckoned  that  in  all  he  had  been  Imptized  tAventy-one  timei 
A  second  visit  to  Spain,  however,  brought  liis  career  to  an  end 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Repeated  baptisms  in  Cildiz,  Madrid 
and  Valencia  aroused  suspicion.  All  the  tribunals  were  ordered 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  him  and,  after  a  year  of  searching,  he  was 
arrested  at  Valencia  in  1751.  He  told  his  story  freely  and  fully; 
at  first  he  said  that  his  repeated  baptisms  were  merely  to  gain  i 
living,  but  subsequently  he  asserted  that  he  was  possessed  byi 
demon,  whom  he  hoped  to  eject  by  the  repetition  of  the  rite. 
The  considta  de  fe  voted  that,  as  an  apostate  and  relapsed  herctk 
and  dimimtto  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  but  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  save  his  soul,  after  which  another  vote  should  be  taken 
At,  this  conjuncture  he  fell  mortally  sick;  he  refused  to  speak 
those  w^ho  sought  his  salvation  and,  when  one  of  them  told 
if  he  desired  to  die  in  Calvinism,  to  squeeze  his  hand,  he  sei 
with  such  a  grip  that  assistance  was  necessary  to  unloosen 
Thus  he  passed  away  in  his  heresy  on  February  2S,  1752; 
body  was  buried  in  xmconsecrated  ground  in  a  box  of  quick-i 
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and,  in  an  auto  held  August  26,  1753,  the  bones  and  eflBgy  were 
reduced  to  ashes  and  scattered.* 

Thus,  when  divested  of  legendary  amplification,  Spanish  Prot^ 
estantism  is  seen  to  have  been  of  importance  only  as  serving  to 
tighten  the  bonds  which  restricted  the  development  of  the  nation. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  means  to  this  end  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  censorship  of  the  press. 


^  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  I^ajos  30,  31. 

Horstmann  merely  imitated  a  Jew  who,  about  425.  similarly  had  himself 
repeatedly  baptized  by  rival  sects,  until  a  miracle  arrested  his  career  at  the  hands 
of  Paul,  Bishop  of  the  Novatians. — Socratis  H.  E.,  vn,  17. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CENSORSHIP. 

Censorship  of  the  press  was  not  the  least  effective  function  of 
the  Inquisition  in  arresting  the  development  of  the  Spanish  intel- 
lect.   That  it  should  suppress  the  utterance  of  heresy  in  print  as 
well  as  in  speech  would  appear  to  be  inevitable,  and  yet  no  such 
power  was  included  in  the  commissions  of  the  earlier  inquisitors- 
general,  nor  at  first  was  this  regarded  as  one  of  its  duties.     It  is 
true  that,  as  early  as  1490,  it  burnt  a  large  number  of  Hebrew 
Bibles  and  other  Jewish  books  and,  soon  afterwards  in  Salanianca, 
it  consigned  to  the  flames  in  an  auto  some  six  thousand  volumes 
of  works  on  Judaism  and  sorcery.'    We  have  seen  also  that  Xime- 
nes  in  Granada  burnt  a  mass  of  Moorish  MSS.,  but  these  were 
extra-judicial  acts,  which  there  was  none  to  call  in  question.     In 
the  Instructions  issued  by  Torquemada  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, there  is  no  reference  to  censorship  as  an  inquisitorial  duty 
and,  in  the  earliest  manual,  printed  in  Valencia  in  1494,  the  only 
allusion  to  it  is  the  prescription,  derived  from  the  canon  law,  that 
any  one  obtaining  possession  of  an  lieretical  book  is  bound,  within 
eight  days,  to  burn  it  or  to  deliver  it  to  the  bishop  or  inquisitor.' 

In  fact,  the  matter  was  not  regarded  as  pertaining  especially 
to  the  Inquisition.  The  earliest  provision  for  censorship,  called 
forth  by  the  development  of  the  art  of  printing,  is  a  faculty  granted, 
March  17,  1479,  by  Sixtus  IV  to  the  rector  and  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cologne,  to  proceed  with  censures  against  the  printers, 
sellers  and  readers  of  heretical  books.^  Alexander  VI,  in  1501, 
assumed  it  to  be  an  episcopal  function,  wl)on  he  called  on  the 
German  bisho];)s  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  press/  So  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  in  1502,  when  they  promulgated  the  earliest 
law  regulating  the  issue  of  books,  made  no  mention  of  the  Inqui- 


*  lilorente,  Afiales,  T,  177. 

'  Repertor.  Inquii^it.  s.  v.  Lihri. 

*  Rcusch,  Der  Index  der  vorhotenen  Biicher,  I,  56. 

*  Raynald.  Annal.,  ann.  1501,  n.  36. 
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sition.  This  law  fiirined  lli«  basis  of  all  i^iil)Hequerit  lep;is!afion, 
antl  its  uncompromising  character  foreshadowed  the  relations  that 
were  hcTUTfortli  to  e.xist'betwpen  tho  p;ovonimpnt  and  thr  intelli- 
gence of  Spain,  No  book  was  to  be  prijitetl,  imported  or  exposed  for 
sale  without  preliminary  examination  and  licence.  In  Vallndolid 
this  duty  was  imposed  on  the  president  judges  of  the  royal  courts; 
in  Toledo,  Seville  and  Granada  on  the  archbishops,  in  Burgos  mx 
the  bishop,  and  in  Salamanca  and  Zamora  on  the  Bishop  of 
Salamanca,  who  were  to  act  tlirough  examiners,  paid  by  a  mod- 
erate salary,  not  oppressive  to  booksellers  antl  printers.  \\'hen 
a  MS.  had  been  thus  licensed,  it  was,  after  printing,  to  be  carefully 
com[)ared  with  the  sheets  to  see  that  no  ehangea  had  been  made. 
Any  book  printed  or  imported  and  offered  for  sale,  without  such 
licence,  was  to  be  seized  and  publicly  burnt;  the  printer  or  vendor 
was  incapacitated  from  continuing  in  business  and  was  fined  in 
twice  the  amount  received  for  any  copies  that  he  might,  have  sold.' 
That  the  censorship  thus  created  was  enforced  with  more  or  less 
regularity  may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  of  Chancellor  Gattinara, 
in  1527,  reassuring  Erasmus  against  expected  attacks — that  notli- 
ing  was  permitted  to  be  [jubtished  in  Spain  without  careful 
previoiLs  examination,  and  lie  fervently  wished  that  an  equally 
wholesome  rule  could  be  established  in  Germany.^ 

The  motive  for  this  sharp  and  comprehensive  legislation  can 
only  be  conjectured.  Before  the  Reformation  there  wa8  little 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  censor.  The  Church  was  worldly; 
its  supremacy  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  seemed  to  be 
so  immutably  established  that  it  regarded  with  good-natured  indif- 
ference abstract  speculations  such  as  those  of  Marsiglio  Ficino, 
Pomponazzi  and  Agustino  Nifo,  and  concrete  ridicule  like  that 
of  Sebastian  Brandt,  Thomas  Murner  and  Erasnms.  It  was 
otherwise  when  the  Lutheran  revolt  threatened  the  overthrow  of 
Latin  Christianity  and  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  no  man 
could  foretell  its  Umits.  We  have  seen  that,  as  early  as  1521, 
Rome  called  upon  Spain  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  dissemi- 
nation of  Lutheran  WTJtings,  and  that  Cardinal  Adrian  promptly 
assumed  that  it  was  the  function  of  the  Inquisition  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  delegation  of  such  faculty,  from  cither  the  Holy 
See  or  the  civil  power,  but  his  action  was  not  likely  to  be  called 


*  Nueva  Recop.,  Lib. 
'  Erosini  Epistt.,  Lib. 
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in  question,  and  the  civil  authorities  were  under  oath  U 
mandates  of  the  inquisitors,  where  the  faith  was  i 
Accordingly,  his  decree  of  April,  1521,  is  couched  in 
absolute  terms;  the  books  in  question  had  been  prol 
the  inquisitors  and  spiritual  judges,  wherefore  the  tribt 
instructed  to  order,  uiider  heavy  censures  and  civil  peni 
no  one  should  possess  or  sell  them,  whether  in  Latin  or 
but  should,  within  three  days  after  notice,  bring  them  to 
sition  to  be  publicly  burnt;  the  edict  was  to  be  publi 
sermon  of  faith  and,  after  publication,  any  one  poa 
Belling  tbem,  or  knowing  that  others  possessed  them 
denouncing  the  offenders,  was  to  suffer  the  penalties  a 
by  the  hiquisitorsj  while  all  ecclesiastical  and  secular  c 
were  ordered  to  render  whatever  aitl  niiglit  be  nece-ssar} 

Thus,  at  a  bound,  the  Inquisition  chained  and  exe 
power  of  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  condemned  bo 
next  step — that  of  condemning  books — would  seem  to  1 
taken,  in  1525,  in  an  order  to  the  vicar  of  Alcald  de  E 
seize  all  copies  of  a  certain  hook  of  expositions  of  thi 
Then  foUowed^in  1530 and  1531,  variouscdictssho^vingtl 
of  the  Inquisition  in  exploiting  its  new  field  of  action.  Tl 
were  printing  their  works  under  assumed  names,  or  addi 
commentaries  to  authori/iCd  books,  for  the  detection  of 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  tribunals  was  invoked;  a  clau 
be  added  to  the  Edict  of  Faitli  requiring  the  denuncia 
such  works;  the  tribunals  were  to  send  executory  letl 
towns  demandhig  the  surrender  of  Luther's  writings,  an 
persons  were  to  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  boofc 
search  of  this  evil  literature.  When,  in  1535,  the  tribunal 
cia  admitted  that  it  had  neglcctetl  to  do  this  it  was  co 
to  make  the  appointments  forthwith  and  to  have  all  cm 
books  seized." 

The  Inquisition  had  assumed  and  was  exercising  au 
coiulenm  books,  to  seize  those  in  circulation  and  to  pu 
possessors,  although  it  had  no  formal  authority  for  ani 
act.s.  It  st^ems  to  have  felt  that  the  punishment  of  ofif< 
least,  required  papal  faculties  and,  when  Inciuisitor-gem 
in  1539,  succeeded  Manrique,  a  clause  was  inscrttN 


*  Arohivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  73,  fol.  182. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  910,  fol.  1. 

■  Ibidem,  Lib.  76,  foL  343,  401;  Lib.  77,  fol.  355;  lib.  WO,  1 
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mission  empowering  him  and  his  successors  to  proceed  against 
thos(!  who  owned  or  r<^iid  herotieal  books.*  The  authority  of  the 
Holy  Office  was  thus  complete  with  regard  to  books  after  they 
were  printed,  but  as  to  the  etjuiilly  important  function  of  grant- 
ing licences  to  print,  its  policy  at  first  varied  somewhat.  The 
law  of  1502  had  confideti  thi.s  duly  exi)heilly  to  judges  and  bishops, 
but,  in  1527,  the  Inquisition  invaded  this  by  grantnig  licences  for 
Antonio  de  Obregon's  translations  of  some  of  St.  Bernard's  and 
San  Vicente  de  Ferrer's  works.  Even  individual  inquisitors  seem 
to  have  arrogated  to  tliemselves  power  (o  grant  licences  for,  in 
1530,  the  Suprema  forbade  them  to  do  so,  but  it  assumed  for  itself 
entire  control  over  the  matter,  in  1536,  by  issuing  orders  that  no 
book  should  be  printed  without  a  preliminary  examination  by 
the  Holy  Office.*  Heflectionj  and  possibly  experience,  however, 
showed  that  this  assumption  of  power  carried  with  it  a  responsi- 
bility that  occasionally  might  prove  embarrassing,  for  books  which 
it  thus  approved  might  subsequently,  in  the  growing  sensitivene<;3 
of  orthodoxy,  be  condenmed,  and  a  carta  acordada  of  1550  defi- 
nitely proliibited  all  such  Hcences,  adding  that  the  Suprema  did 
not  grant  them.'  It  was  wiser  that  preliminary  approval  and 
subsequent  judgement  should  be  hi  diiTcrcnt  hands,  and  this  was 
provided  for  in  an  c<lict  of  Charles  V  and  Prince  Philip,  in  1554, 
confining  to  the  Royal  Council  the  duty  of  issuing  lirences,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  MSS.  submitted,  which,  in  the  case  of 
all  important  works,  were  to  be  retained  for  eoinparison  with  (he 
printed  sheets.*  Yet  the  Inquisition  retained  the  right  to  stop  the 
printing  of  any  book  denounced  to  it  as  heretical,  and  it  .se(»ms 
for  awliile  to  have  occasionally  issued  licences^  for  a  carta  acordada 
of  1575  alludes  to  the  approval  of  books  and  their  licensing  by 
inquisitors.^  This  was  probably  the  end  of  it,  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion tacitly  declined  to  risk  its  reputation  for  hifallibility  by 
approving  books  in  advance,  which  it  might  subsequently  have 
to  rondemn. 
The  Inquisition  thus  restricted  itself  to  the  duty  of  condemnation. 


I 


'  Arohivo  de  Alcalde  Hacienda,  Leg.  544'  (Lib.  10). 

'  ArchivQ  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  910,  foL  2 ;  Lib  78,  fol.  16. — Liorente,  Aftalcs- 
II.  376. 
'  Archivo  dc  Simoncas,  Inq.,  Lib,  939,  fol.  62. 
•  Nueva  Recop.,  Lib.  ii,  Tit.  iv,  ley  48. 

1»  MSS.of  Royal  Libran,-  of  Copenliagen,  21Sb,  pp.  331,  332.— .^.rchivo  de  Siman- 
cas,  liiq..  Lib.lMO,  fol  G,  10. 
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The  prohibition  might  be  total  and  the  book  be  wholly  suppi 
or  partial,  in  which  case  its  circulation  was  suspended 
corrigatur — until  it  should  bo  expurgated  of  paBsages  regar* 
erroneous?,  rnisleai.ling  or  offensive.  For  this  duty  it  provided 
machinery  and  did  not  profess  to  take  the  initiative.  In  the  Etlicl3 
of  Faith,  it  was  niade  the  duty  of  everyone  to  denounce  whatevi 
was  contrary  to  tlie  faith,  ami  there  were  plenty  of  acute  theoi< 
gians  and  captious  critics  to  whom  it  was  an  agreca-ble  task  to  call 
attention  to  any  word  or  sentence  or  proposition  to  which  exeeptio^H 
could  be  taken.  The  book  was  then  submitted  to  calilicadore^| 
and  their  verdict,  whether  for  suppression  or  expurgation,  was 
submitted  to  the  Suprema,  or  the  hook  itself  might  be  sent  thes^H 
for  examination ;  in  any  case  the  decision  rested  with  it  and  wa^^ 
conuiiunicated  to  tlie  tribunals  by  an  edict,  which  was  read  in  all 
the  churches  and  affixed  to  their  portals,  so  tliat  no  one 
plead  ignorance.  All  who  posfless(?d  the  inculpated  book 
sununoned,  within  a  hmited  time,  to  surrender  it  for  supp 
if  it  were  prohibited,  or  for  expurgation  if  a!)jectionabie  paseags" 
were  to  be  blotted  out,  and  this  under  i>enalty  of  cxconimunicatioD 
and  fine,  with  threat  of  prosecution  for  persistent  disobcdieuce.* 
Everything  thus  centred  irj  the  Suprema,  whose  action  w«s 
required  in  even  the  most  trivial  matters,  and  its  correspondence 
on  these  affairs  was  incessant.  As  condemnations  and  expur^- 
tions  multifilieil,  it  became  impossible  to  ti-ust  the  records  of  the 
tribunals  or  the  memory  of  the  faithful.  Some  authentic  list 
catalogue  was  required  to  aid  Inquisitors  in  their  work,  and 
warn  booksellers  and  readers,  and  thus  gradually  was  de\-elo 
the  Index  Lihnrrurn  pToh'thittymm  i^r  Ex-piinjandrrnim ,  which 
become  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  instrumentalities  for  repi 
the  human  intellect  and  aiding  the  forces  of  reaction.  Henrv  W 
has  the  credit  of  setting  the  example,  in  a  brief  list  of  prohibit 
books,  issued  in  1526,  ahhough  in  the  same  year  Charles  V  pul 
lished  in  the  Netherlands  a  plnkant  naming  half  a  dozen  auth 
whose  books  were  to  be  burnt.  The  earliest  allasion  tlmt  1  ha 
met  to  such  a  catalogue  in  Spain  occurs  in  a  letter  of  SeptemI 

'  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  21Sb,  pp.  2H,  319. — Arrhh-o  dc ; 
COS,  Inq.,  Lib.  O-iO,  fol.  4. — Archivo  hiet.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Tol«?do,  Loc.  49^- 
Modo  de  Procoder,  (ol.  74  (Bibl.  nacionfll,  MSS..  D.  122). — Sec  Appciuiix. 

This  was  the  nrdinan'  pmcesa,  but  of  course  the  Siiprptna  otuld  l«ke 
initiative,  aa  it  occaaionally  did,  and  order  inqiii«itoni  to  examine  books 
act  on  the  result. — Archivo  de  Siniancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  3, 
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1540,  from  the  Suproma  to  Loazes,  tht*n  Iruiuisitor  of  Barcelona, 
coiiiplainin^  nf  thr  incniciciicy  of  tho  efforUs  (o  prevput  the  iuipor- 
tation  of  prohibited  books,  which  the  Germans  wore  using  every 
niparis  to  [hsHeinirmle,  while  merchants  and  booksellers  felt  no  fear 
of  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  hupiiaition.  Greater  activity  and 
heavier  puniKhment.  were  nece.ssjiry,  for  which  inHtnictions  were 
enclosed,  witli  a  list  of  prohibited  and  suspected  books,  to  which 
Loazes  was  to  add  his  suggestions.' 

This  was  merely  for  use  within  the  Inquisition.  The  first  formal 
printed  Index  was  compiled,  in  1540,  by  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain.  A  copy  of  this  was  sent,  in  1547^  to  Inquisitor-general 
Vald^s,  at  Se-vdlle,  who  forwanled  it  to  the  Suprema.  This  lm<i 
it  printed,  with  an  Appentlix  containing  the  books  prohibited  in 
Spain,  and  sent  it  out,  September  1st,  to  the  tribunals,  with  some 
MS.  additions  of  later  prohibitions.^  This  is  the  earliest  Spanish 
Index,  hitherto  unknown,  which  has  left  no  other  trace,  and  it 
serves  to  mark  the  coninieneement  of  another  duly  undertaken 
by  the  Suprema,  that  of  examining  hooks  for  the  purpose,  without 
awaiting  denunciations,  for,  in  1545  there  is  an  order  to  [my  Dr. 
Alvaro  de  Moscoso  forty  ducats  for  labor  of  this  kind.^  Then,  in 
1550,  the  I'niversity  of  Louvnin  issued  an  enlarged  Hst  and  tliis, 
by  order  of  Charles  \',  was  reprinted  and  circulated  by  the  Inqui- 
sition in  1551,  with  its  own  additions,  constituting  what  has  been 
reckoned  as  the  first  vSpanish  Index.* 

The  energies  of  the  Suprema  were  now  turned  to  the  Scriptures. 
Vast  numbers  of  Latin  Bibles  had  been  circulated,  correct  as  to 
the  text,  but  rendered  insidiously  dangerous  by  heretical  notes 
and  commentaries.  Many  of  these  were  containefl  in  the  Index 
of  1551,  ami  diligent  search  was  niaile  for  others  at  Salamanca  and 
Aleahi,  and  their  errors  were  scrupulously  noted.  The  results  of 
these  labors  were  communicated  to  the  tribunals,  with  orders  to 
examine  all  the  Bibles  seized  under  the  Index  of  1551;  if  among 
them  were  found  editions  not  in  the  list  enclosed,  they  were  to  be 
scrupulously  examined  by  learned  men  and  be  sent  to  the  Suprema, 
which  would  then  determine  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  great 
accumulation  of  corru|)t  Bibles  in  the  land.     It  concluded  not  to 


*  Arehivo  do  Simancas,  Tnq.,  Lib.  78,  fol.  291. 

I'  Ibidem,  Lib.  79.  fol.  IG4;  Lib.  942,  fol  15. 
"  rhifjpm,  I-ib.  040,  fol.  41. 
•  Rt'prinU'd  by  Ueusch  in  liia  useful  volume  " 
JfthrhuiuUTts." — S<'c  Arehivo  t\o.  Sinmn'Vi?',  !ii<i., 
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order  a  wholesale  destruction  and,  in  1554,  it  issued  the  first  Expur- 
gatory  Index,  devoted  to  the  Scriptures,  specifying  the  edition  and 
the  passages  to  be  borrado  or  blotted  out;  this  was  sent  to  ihe 
tribunals  with  orders  for  its  publication  everywhere.  All  the 
Bible^s  seized  and  all  that  might  be  brought  in  were  to  be  expur- 
gated and  retuiTied  to  their  omiors,  with  a  certificate.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  tf-rni  of  grace  allowed,  the  most  strejiuous  efforta 
were  to  be  niade  to  ascertain  whether  any  prohibited  or  unex- 
purgated  Bibles  remained  in  the  hands  of  indivitluals  or  insti- 
tutions, the  owners  of  which  were  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigor.^ 

It  was  evidently  the  books  conveyed  by  Julian  Hemdndez  that 
fui'nished  a  fresh  list  sent  to  the  tribunals,  October  22,  1557,  d 
works  described  as  printed  in  Venice  and  brought  from  Flanders 
and  Germany  by  a  Spaniard  to  Seville.  EcUcts  concerning  them 
were  to  be  publislied  everywhere,  the  book-shops  were  to  b« 
sedulously  searched  and  any  one  found  in  possession  of  them  %■»£ 
to  be  punished  with  the  greatest  severity.  This  was  followed, 
September  2,  1558,  by  an  additional  hst  of  books  ordered  to  be 
burnt.'  The  Suprema  was  thus  obtaining  material  for  an  inde- 
pendent Index.  Paul  IV  had  caased  one  to  be  eompiletl  in  15o7, 
which  was  printed  and  suppresseti,  to  appear,  in  1559,  in  an  authra^ 
tic  form.*  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  however,  already  a&sertod 
independence  of  the  Roman  Holy  Office  in  these  matters;  ll 
excitement  over  the  Lutherans  of  Vailadolid  and  Seville  si 
a  comprehensive  prohibition  of  heretic  books;  Vald^s  proci 
from  the  pope  the  necessary  delegation  of  power  and,  in  15J 
the  first  hidigenous  Index  appearetl.  It  was  distributed  to 
tribunals  with  instructions  that  all  books  contained  in  it  were 
be  called  in;  those  of  heretic  authors  were  to  be  publicly  burnt" 
in  the  autos,  and  the  rest  carefully  stored,  making  lists  of  them  a 
of  their  owners,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Suprema  for  its  acti( 
Books  on  the  humanities  and  Catholic  books  with  heretic  noU 
if  the  latter  could  be  effaced,  were  to  be  returned  to  the  ownej 
all  anonjTnous  books  and  books  without  imprint  of  place 
printer  and  ail  books  printed  abroad  since  1519  were  to  be  seL 
and  examined  and,  if  found  suspicious,  were  to  be  detained. 


«  Archivo  de  Simiincas,  Inq.,  Lib.  942,  fol.  16,  17,  19;  Lib.  940,  fol.  2;  lib. 
fol.  213;  Sftltt  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  211. 
»  n)ideni.  Lib.  942,  fn|,  21;  Lib.  940,  fol.  2. 
'  Reudcb,  Dcr  ladcx,  I,  258. 
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general  claiise  in  the  Index,  covering  all  books  savoring  of  heresy, 
was  explained  to  mean  that  everything  not  contained  in  it  that 
was  heretical  or  suspect  was  to  be  seized,  and  whenever  there  was 
doubt  the  Suprema  was  to  be  consulted.* 

The  preparation  of  the  Index  had  been  a  work  of  no  little  labor 
and  perplexity.  Among  others,  the  learned  Doctor  Francisco 
Sancho  had  for  some  years  been  employed  by  the  Suprema  in 
examining  and  seizing  books  and,  early  in  1559,  he  wrote  that 
he  had  a  large  number  in  Ms  possession  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  duties  many  doubts  had  arisen,  wliich  ho  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  questions.  One  of  these  suggests  the  difficulty  of  cen- 
sorship applied  to  a  theology  undergoing  reconstruction  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but  which  was  aasumed  to  have  been  unalter- 
able from  the  beginning.  Sancho  calls  attention  to  the  clause  in 
the  edicts  forbidding  all  books  containing  any  thing  against  the 
faith  and  the  Church  and  its  observances.  There  are  many  books, 
he  continues,  containing  such  errors,  as  those  of  Richard  of 
Armagh,  Durandus,  Caietano,  the  Master  of  Sentences,  Origen, 
Theophylact,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Lucian,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Seneca  and  others,  much  used  botli  in  and  out  of  the  schools, 
and  it  is  doubted  whether  they  can  be  permitt^ tl  luider  condition 
of  noting  the  errors.  The  Suprema  shrank  from  the  absurdity 
of  supprcasing  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  medieval  theo- 
logians and  the  leading  classics,  and  it  graciously  allowed  their 
circulation  until  further  orders.* 

The  issue  of  the  Index  was  followed  by  a  vigorous  search  through 
all  tlie  book-shops  and  libraries  of  Spain,  Exanimers  or  revisors 
were  appointed  everywhere,  with  instructions  to  scrutinize  all 
collections  of  books,  whether  in  shops,  monasteries,  universities 
and  private  libraries,  to  detect  not  only  those  named  in  the  Index 
but  all  otiiers  containing  suspicious  matter.  All  owners  of  books 
were  commanded  to  submit  them  for  examination,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication  and  two  hundred  ducats.  Not  only  the  pro- 
hibited books  but  all  regarded  as  suspicious  were  to  be  sent, 
together  with  information  as  to  their  owners,  to  the  Suprema, 
which  would  do  justice  in  tlie  premises.* 

The  examination  of  all  the  books  accumulated  in  Spain  was  a 

*  Archivo  de  Simancae,  Inq.,  Lib.  70.  fol.  13S. 
=  Ibidem.  Lib.  942,  fol.  15;  Lib.  79,  fol.  MO,  lfi4. 

^  Ibidem.  Sola  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  233. — Seu  Appendix  for  the  oommiesion  of  an 
exomiDer. 
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forniklable  undertaking,  but  it  was  attornpUnI  to  the  discomfiti 
of  all  men  of  culture  and  learning,  and  the  raising  of  innunicral 
questions  which  gave  ample  occupation  to  the  Suproma.      A 
men  of  tliis  is  foimd  in  the  report  of  Fray  Peilro  de  Quintani 
of  Valladohil,  coaceniing  books  in  iiis  hands  belonging  to  Bi 
Iom6  de  Robles,  a  prominent  bookseller.     Most  of  these,  he  sa; 
are  of  Erasnnis,  such  as  the  Adagia,  Paraphrases  and  Anotacioi 
which  are  not  prohibited,  and  he  thinks  may  be  returned  to 
owner,  to  which  the  response  is  that  books  of  Erasmus  not  in 
Index  may  be  returned.     Then  there  is  Conrad  Gesnor  de  Pisdl 
et  de  Avibv^j  containing  only  the  painted  bird  and  fish,  which 
thinks  niay  be  returned,  wliich  is  assente<l  to.    Tlien  there  ia-j 
book  called  Petrus  Galatinus,  containing  a  tract  **De  Art-p  Qibalii 
tica;"  if  this  were  removed,  some  who  have  examined  it  say  tl 
the  rest  is  good,  to  which  the  reply  was  to  take  out  tlie  cabalij 
tract  and  return  the  book.    Then  there  are  otlier  Ijooks,  which  hai 
prologues  or  annotations  by  heretics,  and  he  thmks  timt.  if  the 
names  of    such  authtirs  were  blotted  out,  the  books    might  h^^ 
retiimed,  as  to  which  he  was  told  to  specify  the  books.*      We  oi^^ 
readily  conceive  the  exasperation  caused  by  this  laborious  anil 
meddlesome  tiifling,  and  its  represdve  influence  on  the  studies 
the  learned. 

Alt  tins  was  in  furtherance  of  a  savage  pragmdtica  evident 
motived  by  the  Lutheran  scare.     It  was  issued  September  7,  15. 
by  the  Infanta  Juaiia  in  the  name  of  Philip  II,  and  shows  that 
civil  power  cooperated  with  the  In(|uisition,  while  proxdding  an 
efTective  machinery  for  a  state   censorship.     It  recited   tliat, 
spite  of  the  law^  of  1502  and  the  labors  of  inquisitors  and  bisho] 
there  were  many  heretical  works  in  circulation,  and  that  foreii 
heretics  were  making  great  efforts  thus  to  disseniinatr*  their 
trines,  while  there  were  also  nmny  ageless  and  immoral  luxik: 
tliat  the  Cortes  had  petitioned  for  a  remedy.     It  was  thereft 
ordered,  unrler  penalty  of  death  and  confiseation,  that  no  bo 
seller  or  other  person  should  sell  or  keep  any  book  condenmed 
the  Inquisition^  and  all  such  books  should  be  publicly  burnt. 
Index  of  prohibited  books  must  l^e  ]jrinted  and  every  bool 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq,,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  235. — Conradi  Gcsntri  de  Di 
fererUiia  Animal  turn  U  prohibited  in  ihc  Index  of   15.'>9  (Rcuscli,  "Die  lndic«L 
219).     The  Index  contains  several  chiu-scs    prolubiling  all  books  of  diviit^ti 
necmnianry,  invocation  of  demons,  etc.  (Ibid.,  pp.  217,  226,  227, 230),  but 
u  aotliing  s[>eciaUy  uguiufit  the  CobaJu. 
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must  keep  a  copy  oxpOHod,  whtTf  the  public  rould  consult  it.  No 
books  in  Romance  printed  abro.id,  even  in  the  kingdonis  of  Ara- 
gon,  were  to  he  iinpdrted,  under  the  same  terrible  jjenalty,  unless 
they  had  a  printed  licence  from  the  Royal  Council,  but  books  in 
Romance  previousJy  jirinted  abroail,  autl  not  [}n)hihited  by  the 
Inquisition,  were  to  be  presented  to  the  local  magistrates,  who  were 
to  send  lists  of  them  to  the  Royal  Council  for  deeision,  pemhng 
which  they  were  not  to  be  kept  for  sale  under  pain  of  confiscation 
and  exile.  Moreover,  a  general  inspection  was  ortlered  of  all 
books  in  the  kingdom;  those  in  book-shops  and  private  libraries 
by  the  bishops,  in  conjunction  with  royal  officials  and  universities, 
and  thase  in  religious  houses  by  the  superiors  of  the  Orders. 
Everything  regarded  as  suspicious  or  immoral  was  to  be  seques- 
trated, until  judgement  shcmld  be  passed  upon  it  by  the  Royal 
Council,  and  this  was  to  be  repeated  annually. 

Existing  and  foreign  books  !)eing  thus  provided  for,  a  stringent 
censorship  of  the  press  was  organized.  Death  and  confiscation 
were  decreed  for  any  one  who  should  give  out  for  printing  a  bfxjk 
without  first  submitting  it  to  the  Royal  Council  for  exaniination 
when,  if  found  unobjectionable,  a  licence  would  be  issued.  To 
pi-event  alterations,  every  page  of  tlie  MS,  must  be  signed  by  a 
secretary  of  the  royal  chaml)er,  who  must  ruljricate  every  correc- 
tion and  state  at  the  end  the  number  of  pages  and  corrections. 
After  printing,  the  MS.  must  be  returned  with  one  or  two  jirinted 
copies  for  comparison.  Every  book  nuiFt  have  in  front  the  licence, 
the  iani^a  or  price  at  which  it  was  sokl,  the  privilege,  if  tliere  was 
one,  and  the  names  of  author,  printer  and  place  of  ]>ublica1ion. 
New  editions  were  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  but  legal  docu- 
ments and  official  papers  of  the  Tntiuisition  and  the  Cruzada 
Indulgence  were  excepted.  Even  writing  was  subjected  to  the 
sfutie  restrictions  as  printing,  for  death  and  confiscation  were 
threatened  for  all  who  should  own  or  exhibit  to  others  a  MS.  on 
any  religious  subject  without  submitting  it  to  the  Council,  which 
should  either  licen.se  it  or  destroy  it.  This  ferocious  law  was  con- 
finned,  in  1627,  by  Philip  I\'  and  remained  unrepealed  until  the 
Revolution,  its  enforcenient  being  rigorously  enjoined  by  Carlos 
IV,  in   1804.*     That  any  one  suffered  death  for  its  \'iolation  is 


*  Nueva  Uecop.,  Lib.  i.  Tit.  vii,  leycs  24,  33.— (NoWa.  Recop.  vin,  xvi,  3; 
xviii,  1). — Alciibilla,  dVliRos  ontif^uus  espafioles.  p.  1580. 

In  17-lt5,  the  preliminary  examination  nf  M!^S.  for  liwnccs  to  print  was  pm- 
tmalxxl  by  ll\e  Kuyal  Couocil  to  the  licoJ  Acadcuiia  de  la  llisturia,  a  iluty  limiK-'U 
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unlikely,  ami  inciiusitorial  trials  of  thpologians  show  that  they 
accumulated  masses  of  papers  on  reli^ioiiH  subjects  without  thought 
of  subniitting  them  to  the  Royal  Council,  l:)ut  the  init)e<.liiiients 
which  it  threw  in  the  way  of  authorship  were  rigidly  enforct^tl  ami 
cooperated  with  the  Iiic(uisition  in  exercising  a  most  repressivi^ 
infiuoiice  on  the  intetleetual  proprens  of  Spain. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  secure  from  the  papacy  its  aid  in  rendering 
this  censorship  effective.  The  Suprenia,  in  its  letter  of  September 
9,  1558^  to  Paul  IV  respecthig  the  Lutlieran  development,  called 
attention  to  the  ncgUgence  of  confessors  in  requiring  their  peni- 
tents to  surrender  prohibited  books  and  to  denounce  ofTenden, 
and  Paul,  in  a  brief  of  January  5^  1559,  commanded  all  confessors 
in  the  Spanish  dominions  to  enquire  of  penik-nt.s  whothor  they 
owned  or  read  such  works,  or  knew  of  any  one  owning  or  printing 
or  .seliiuic:  them,  when  absolution  was  to  be  refused,  unless  the  botfc 
were  surrendered  or  the  culprits  denounced.  For  obedience  U» 
this,  on  the  part  of  confessors,  remission  of  sins  was  proniisetl, 
while  nef^Iif^ence  was  threatened  with  fines,  deprivation  of  func- 
tions and  benefice  and  disability  for  reinstatement,  penalties 
which  were  discretional  with  the  inquisitor-general.' 

Tlius  pa])al,  royal  and  inquisitorial  powers  were  concentrated 
in  the  effort  to  purify  the  land  of  heretical  literature.     By  tl 
Eilicts  of  Faith  and  by  the  confeasional  the  whole  population 
enlisted  as  spies  and  informers  on  those  who  contravened 


by  Fernando  VII  to  those  concerning   the   history  of  Spain  and  the  Ini 
The  rpcorcls  of  thi.s  cenwrahip   ha vn  been  printed   by  the  Academy  (Bolctl 
XXXV,  369^34).     Each  MS.  was   suhriiitled   lo  one   or  more  niemljprs 
there  were  three  ebi.sae.4  of  cenanrc! — fjivomljle,  iiiifavorftUlt!  .ind  doubtftd. 
Utter  equivalent  to  the  donee  corrigaiur  of   the  Index,  when  llie  iLuthor  had 
opportunity  of  rrvisinK  his  work  and  su1)mitiinK  it  again,  a  process  which  oca- 
sionally  was  repeated  a  third  time.     The  censors  appear  to  have  lieen  for  the 
most  part  lenient.     In  the  record,  extending  from  1747  to  1833,  the  favonlile 
reports  amount  to  618,  the  unfavorable  to  149  and  the  doubtful   to  1&5. 

Worksof  belles-lettres  were  eubmitted  to  the  Spanish  Academy.      Don  UaiMxl 
Serrano  y  fianx  has  printed  (Rcvista  de  ArcMvos  ,  Julio-Agosto,  IDOC)  a  numl 
of  the  judgements  pronounced  by  the  censors  to  whom  they  were   oonfit 
which  throw  an  interesting  Upht  on  the  mticnl  canons  of  the  fwriocl.      It 
appear  that  the  issue  of  useless  ))ooks  was  discouraged :  as  Miguel  C'ervera  L6[ 
Bays  of  one  entitled  TjOx  UvHcngniios  de  un  casndu^  *'FiodinKno  uaefulnesfl  in 
writing,  1  think  it  should  not  be  printed."     This  was  only  enforcing  h  dccref 
Phihp   rV'  in  1627,  ordering  licences  to  be  refused  to  unnecessary  works  (Noi 
Recop.,  VIII,  xv'\,  9). 

'  Bulario  dc  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I,  dc  copiaa,  fol.  100. 
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prohiliitionp,  which  rapidly  succeeded  eaeli  other  in  the  inquisi- 
torial rdicts,  ami  all  rondrrs  of  bookM  were  rofjiiinHl  to  denounce 
any  paj^sages  which  might  seem  to  theni  suspicious  or  offensive. 
It  is  probably  to  this  !atter  source  that  are  attributable  most  of 
the  incret^libly  trivial  expurgations  with  which  the  hiier  ImJexes 
are  burderied.  How  it  Nonietiines  fnred  with  authors,  indubitably 
orthodox  but  careless  in  expression,  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  MaeslTo  Fray  Hernando  de  Santiago  who,  in  1597,  published 
at  Salamanca,  of  course  after  the  pn^liminary  censorship,  his 
Consi(Ieraci(me.s  .snbre  iodoj^  los  Ihnnitujo.s  y  FieaUn^  de  la  Qtuireavm. 
It  was  denouncetl  to  the  Inquisition  as  containing  sonie  heretical 
propositions  and  many  that  were  erroneous  and  seaJidalous.  The 
Toledo  tribunal  summoned  him  and  after  examination  voted  to 
suspend  his  case  with  a  reprimand  and  order  to  be  more  reticent 
in  his  sermons  and  to  write  no  more  scandalous  books,  which  was 
an  admission  that  the  work  contained  notliing  especially  objec- 
tionable. The  Suprema,  however,  set  the  vote  asi<le  and  onlered 
his  trial  to  be  vigoroa^ly  pushed  anil  all  his  papers  to  be  seized, 
A  struggle,  prnl(i!igo(l  until  1002,  i^nsued  over  an  infinite  number 
of  expressions  to  which  the  calificatiores  took  exception,  resulting 
in  his  being  scn^enOy  reprimanded  in  the  presence  ul  reiiresentatives 
of  all  the  religious  Orders,  with  banishment  from  Castile  and  sus- 
pension from  pnnu'hing  for  three  years,  the  first  year  of  which 
was  to  be  passed  in  reclusion  in  the  monastery  of  Cuenca  as  a 
I>enitent.  From  liis  book  were  to  be  expurgated  all  the  passages 
noted  as  objectionable  by  the  calificadores,  and  the  list  of  these 
as  f)nnte(l  in  the  Indexes  is  fnrmi<lab]e  in  lengtli  rather  than  in 
quality,  for  captious  criticism  had  wreaked  itself  on  the  minutest 
points.  It  was  justified  in  correcting  "Assur  King  of  Persia" 
to  '*Assur  King  of  Assyria;"  possibly  also  \n  altering  "the  day 
when  Peter  renounced  Christ''  to  "denied  Christ,"  Init  only  skvieh 
adulation  could  require  that  "the  day  when  a  tyrant  king"  should 
be  changed  to  "tyrant  captain/'  Still,  the  indomitable  maestro 
was  not  silenced,  for  in  the  following  year,  16(13,  he  issued  another 
book,  Cofmderaciones  ^ohre  los  EvangeUos  de  Im  SantoSf  for  which 
he  escaped  prost^cution,  though  his  book  likewise  found  its  way 
hito  the  Index,  with,  however,  a  smaller  array  of  expurgations/ 
Intjuisitorial  censorship,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  by  no  means  con- 
fined itself  to  suppressing  the  works  of  foreign  heretics,  for  which 

^  MSS.  of  Library  of  Univ.  of  Halle,  Yo,  20,  T.  I,— Ijidex  of  Solomayor,  pp.  524- 
S.—Indice  Ultimo,  p.  240. 
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it  was  primarily  instituted.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  exer- 
cised a  sufficiently  bpnunii>ing  influence  on  Spanish  intelligence, 
for  it  (^xrlmlcd  niany  works  l>ecause  of  their  authors  rather  thaa 
of  their  contents  and  it  never  was  able  to  settle  definitely  the 
troublesonie  questions  arising  from  works  of  high  scientific  and 
intclloctiial  merit,  in  which  the  authorship  or  an  occasional  passa^ 
might  offend  the  hyper-sonsitiveness  so  zealously  cultivated.  This 
was  sufficiently  restrictive  on  culture,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  the 
obstruction  which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  imposed  on  the  introduction 
of  all  books  from  abroad,  but  even  more  unfortunate  in  its  influ- 
ence was  the  censorship  extended  over  the  whole  field  of  native 
literature,  interposing^  barriers  on  authorship  seeking  publicity, 
and  exposing  even  the  most  orthodox  ^^Titers  to  the  danger  of 
seeing  their  works  suppressed,  or  to  the  humiliation  of  having  them 
disfigured  with  blotletl  passages  in  which  the  perverso  ingenuity 
of  some  theological  expert  might  detect  possible  danger  to  t 
unwary. 

Yet,  to  do  the  Spanish  Inquisition  justice,  in  this  it  was  more 
considenite  than  the  Roman  c(uisorslii[).  In  1564  appeared  the 
Index  of  Pius  IV,  known  as  the  Tridentine  Index.  Tliis  is  the 
basis  of  all  siiccc^eding  Roman  ImlexHs,  which  are  strietly  of  pro- 
hibited liooks — that  is,  all  books,  to  which  exception  of  any  kind 
could  be  taken,  were  prohibited,  whether  their  errors  were  syste- 
matic or  only  occasional.  No  indication  was  given  as  to  what 
were  the  objectionahln  points,  although  the  author,  by  humble 
supplication  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  might  obtain  infcff- 
mation  and  reprint  his  book  with  corrections,  at  the  risk  of  its 
being  again  prohibited.'  The  Spanish  Incjuisition  was  more 
laborious,  for  it  prepared  Expurgatory  Indexes,  in  which^  when 
books  were  not  alisolutely  prohibitetl,  the  objectionable  ptas&agcs 
were  ilesignated  an*!,  when  these  were  borradOf  or  blotted  out,  the 
book  could  be  circulated. 

Working  thus  on  different  lines,  there  was  little  harmony  be^ 
tween  Bpain  and  the  Holy  See.     In  fact,  as  we  shall  liave  o 


^ 


*  CataJani  dp  S(vn»lario  Congr,  IncUcis,  p.  31  (Bomff*.  1651). 

The  otily  attempt  made  to  compile  a  Homan  Index  Exjiurgatnrius  was  iq 
by  Oinnmaria  Onanwlli  da  nrisiphella,  Master  of  the  Sacred  T*alace.      It  nei 
advanced  beyond  the  firit  vohinie  and  was  wippresaed  in  1611.     That  voliir 
ooDsists  of  599  double-columned  12ino  pages  and  only  mntains  fifty-two  a.ntl 
BO  numerous  are  the  expurgations,  many  of  tliem  as  trivial  aa  those  of  the  3| 
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to  observe,  the  Inquisition  ass^^rted  oiitiro  iinirpendenct*  of  the 
Roman  censorsliip,  disregarding  its  prohil)itions  and  issuing  its 
owi\  wi<hi>ut  rrferencp  to  Rome.  Tliis  comniniceil  early,  as  is 
shown  in  some  curiously  contnuiietory  utterances,  iii  1568,  re.^pect- 
ing  the  Tridentine  Index.  February  7th,  a  carU  acordada  orders 
the  obser\^ance  of  the  Rpa»iish  Index  of  1559;  then  another,  of 
June  14th,  recites  that  the  Tridentine  Index  is  not  observed  and 
that  persons  are  using  books  prohiliiUn!  in  it,  wherefore  inquisitors 
are  to  order  it  to  be  obeyed  and  I0  tell  preachers  to  urge  tliis  from 
their  pidpita:  finally  a  tliird  caila,  a  fortnight  later,  on  June  29th, 
practically  revokes  this  by  commanding  that  the  Lulcx  of  1559 
is  the  only  one  to  be  followed.^ 

What  between  the  activity  of  the  press,  the  widenmg  knowlecige 
of  heretical  literature,  and  the  increasing  sensitiveness  of  criticism, 
the  work  pronus*nl  to  be  endless  and  preparations  were  soon  under 
way  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  Index.  The  labor  proved  to  be 
no  light  one.  The  tribunals,  the  prelates  and  the  universities 
were  called  upon  for  information;  as  this  was  received  it  was  sent 
to  Maestro  Francisco  iSancho,  who  selected  from  the  University 
of  Salamanca  a  junta  to  frame  from  these  materials  the  new  Index. 
Then  iSancho  left  Salamanca  and  recommended  as  his  successor 
his  assistant  Doctor  Diego  de  \'era.  The  Suprema  grew  impatient 
and,  in  a  letter  of  December  6,  1572,  it  charged  the  theologians 
of  tlie  university  with  the  prosecution  of  the  work;  in  view  of  its 
importance  and  the  urgency  of  speedy  completion,  it  was  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  business  and  w^as  to  be  pushed  forwanl 
unremittingly.'  They  doubtless  labored  conscientiously  and  dis- 
puted zealously,  but  the  result  was  still  far  off.  In  1574  we  hear 
that  the  Index  was  expected  to  be  completed  shortly;  in  1575, 
the  Liceneiado  Velarde,  in  charge  of  (he  matter,  was  urgeil  to 
complete  it;  in  1578  it  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Universities  for  their  revision  and  in  1579  they  were  asked 
for  their  opinions  on  the  general  rules  drawn  up  to  accompany  it.' 
Still  there  was  delay,  for  the  outcome  of  this  careful  and  prolonged 
labor  was  a  vast  increase  over  previous  indexes,  appearing  in  two 
volumes,  known  as  the  Indexes  of  Quiroga,  the  i(u)uisitor-generaI. 
The  first  was  an  Index  of  proliibited  books,  issued  in  1583,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  the  names  of  autiiors  all  of  whose  works  were  for- 

»  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  4;  Lib.  942,  fol.  25. 
»  n>idem.  Lib.  82,  fol.  76;  Lib.  940,  fol,  5. 
»  Ibidem,  Lib,  940,  fol.  6,  7,  18. 
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bidden.  This  was  followed,  in  15S4,  by  an  Expurgatory  Index- 
the  first  of  its  kind — giving  the  expurgations  necessary  to  rem 
current  the  works  enumerated.  A  carta  acordada  of  October  V 
contained  directions  for  tho  enforcement  of  its  prescriptioi 
Although  it  had  been  published  in  the  principal  towns,  it  was 
be  puhlisiied  agaiuj  on  ji  Sunday  or  feast-day,  after  convoking 
the  people  by  proclamation,  when  it  was  to  be  read  after  the  ser- 
mon in  the  same  way  as  tlie  Edict  of  Faith.  The  preacher  was 
to  annoimce  that  all  persons  having  prohibited  books  were  to 
deliver  them  at  once  to  the  tribunal,  or  to  a  person  designated  ii 
each  town;  those  having  books  to  be  expurgated  could  do  so 
their  own  houses,  but  within  six  months  nmst  subniit  them 
the  sail!  persons  for  approval  and  .signing,  without  wdiich  th< 
would  not  be  considered  as  expurgated.  Obedience  seenis 
have  been  slack;  on  June  13,  1585,  the  time  limit  was  extench 
for  four  months;  then  successive  prorogations  followed  and, 
1587,  a  fui'ther  delay  was  accorded  until  the  end  of  1588,* 

The  basincss  was  as  intenninable  as  the  labors  of  the  Danaidi 
Already,  iti  1586,  the  theological  faculties  of  Salamanca,  Ah 
and  VaSladolid  were  informed  that  omissions  had  been  rejwrli 
and  they  were  asked  to  assemble  and  eonsider  wdiat  shouUI 
done.  In  1594  we  hear  of  preparations  on  foot  for  another  Indi 
and  Doctor  Neroni,  Abbot  of  AlcalA  was  instructed  to  forra 
junta  of  doctors  and  masters  competent  for  the  work.'  Pro| 
however,  was  interrupted  by  the  strife  which  arose  l^ctween  tl 
Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  over  the  propositions  of  Molina  and 
the  insoluble  questions  cotmected  with  sufficing  antl  efficacioug 
grace.  The  corrcsponilence  on  the  sul)ject  was  contmuous  and 
voluminous;  all  the  theolo^ans  of  Spain,  who  were  numerous  aad 
highly  vocal,  were  involved  tn  a  prodigious  uproar  which  inonop 
llzed  the  energies  of  the  censorship.  Even  the  Tn<|uisilion 
powerless  to  restore  peace  between  the  raging  factions  antl, 
1598,  the  strictest  orders  were  sent  to  all  the  universities,  forbi<f 
ding  debiite  or  cUscussion  on  the  suiiject  and  any  allusion  to  it  in 
lr*ctures.  Yet  the  tempest  continuetl  to  growl  and  even  in  1612 
we  find  an  edict  concerning  it.' 

»  Archiw  de  Simancos,  Inq.,  Lib.  941,  fol.  9;  Lib.  939,  fnl.  127;  Lih.  040  fe 
16.  17. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  94G,  fol,  S,  10.— Even  Abaci  Wroiii  rt?qviin?d  sijpcrviaioti.     to 
1598,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Supn:-!!!!!  what  was  the  Bible  whicl 
Ger6nimo  dp  Almonacid  said  he  possessed. — Ibid,,  fol.  12. 

»  Ibidem,  fol.  S-12,  17. 
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Still  the  work  was  making  progress,  with  enormous  labor.  We 
happen  to  learii  that,  in  1596,  the  tribunal  of  Miu'cia  was  instructed 
to  confide  to  Dr.  Arce  ami  his  brotliec  (he  expurgation  of  Theodore 
Zwinger's  Thentmw  Vitn  Humaniv^  an  enormous  workj  in  eight 
folio  volumes,  published  in  Basle  in  1565.  How  long  they  were 
enpfaged  upon  tlie  task  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  IfiTO, 
the  tribunal  was  ordered  to  give  to  Padre  Arcc  the  copy  of  the 
book  on  which  he  bad  labored,  and  the  result  appears  in  thirty- 
eight  pages  of  the  Iiulexj  occupied  by  his  expurgations.*  In  1605 
we  find  commiJ^sions  granted  to  sundry  ealificnilores  to  take  from 
the  book-shops  whatever  books  they  necdetl  for  examination,  A 
junta  was  formed,  probably  in  ICQS,  the  members  of  which  received 
the  liberal  saiary  of  a  ducat  a  day  and,  in  ICIO^  lists  of  books  were 
sent  to  all  the  tribunals,  vAih  instructions  to  submit  them  to 
learaed  men  Uw  con  si  deration."  The^  expenditure  was  large  for 
it  was  not  until  1612  tlwit  the  new  Intlex,  known  bj'"  the  name  of 
Sandoval  y  Rojas,  the  inquisif^r-general,  saw  the  light.  It  was 
both  a  prohibitory  and  an  expurgatory  Index  in  one  stout  volume. 

The  next  Index  was  issued  under  the  auUiority  of  Inquisitor- 
general  Zapata,  in  1632,  forming  a  large  folio.  Then,  in  1640, 
another  appeared  in  a  still  larger  vnlnine,  known  as  the  Index 
of  Sotomayor,  Sixty-seven  years  elapscii  before  the  publication 
of  another,  in  1707,  under  Inciuisitor-general  Vidal  Marin.  Its 
preparation  had  been  entrusted  to  Antonio  Alviirez  de  la  Puente 
and  Fernando  Gallego  Calderon,  the  latter  of  whom  ilied  and  the 
work  was  carried  to  completion  by  the  former.  It  contained  not 
only  th(*  list  of  Sotomayor  and  the  works  eondenmed  or  expur- 
gated tluring  the  interval,  but  many  otliors  discovered  by  the 
industry  of  the  compilers  or  by  the  revisors  appointed  by  the 
various  tribunals,  under  orders  of  May  31,  1700,  to  examine  all 
book-shops  and  hl>rarieH.*  It  occupied  two  folios  of  rather  smaller 
size  than  the  single  one  of  its  predecessor.  The  next  Index  was 
issued  in  1747,  under  Inquisitor-general  Prado  y  Cuesta,  in  one 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq..  Lib.  940,  fol.  \\,  17. 

'  Ibidem,  fol.  17,  22,  23.  In  IfiOO  tliore  is  nn  order  to  pay  Fray  Dlogo  do  Arce 
500  reales  for  his  semces  in  tin,'  junta  aud  anothfr  to  give  him  a  ducat  a  day  during 
its  existence.  In  1610  Padrt^  .h:an  dc  Pinrda  is  pai<I  at  the  same  rate  and  special 
payinenta  of  300  ducats  npi<*ee  are  niado  to  Or.  (.'aiiiargo  and  to  Fray  Ignacio  de 
Ihero.  In  1613,  Alonso  Maniues  de  Pmdo,  Tlishop  of  Tortosa,  receives  800 
ducata  for  his  work  in  thr  junta.— Ibid.  fol.  23,24. 

■  Archivo  hist,  iiacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  4,  fol.  234. 
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large  folio.    Its  preparation  had  been  committed  to  two  Jesidl 
without  supervision,  who  abused  their  position  by  gratifying 
interests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  through  including  a  large  luunli 
of  authors  who  hail  never  be^^n  coailernned,  giving  rise  to  a  loi 
debate,  of  which  more  hereafter/ 

Although  this  Index  was  thoroughly  discredited,  it  was  not  imtit 
17S2  that  the  Suprenia  invited  proposals  for  a  new  one.     A  me- 
morial,  apparently  by  a  member  of  tliat  body,  in  response  to 
pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  the  previous  issues,  with  i\u 
constant  groMh,  rendering  them  costly  and  difficult  to  consi 
The  writer  suggested  the  Ronmn  Index  of  Beneiiict   XIV  as 
model— all  the  works  to  be  gathered  into  one  alphabet;  the  loi 
lists  of  expurgations  to  be  replaced  with  the  Roman  donee  a 
gcUiir  and  a  reference  to  the  e<liet  denouncing  them.      Allusi* 
was  made  to  the  many  intricate  and  delicate  fjuestions  involve* 
largely  owing  to  the  irreconcileable  pretensions  of  the  Roman  am 
Spanish  Inquisitions,  and  to  the  conflict  between  the  royal  pi 
rogative  and  the  papal  claims.     Thus  he  says  that  the  Ron 
condemimtions  were  not  t(j  be  regariled  unless  they  emanate  froi 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  (not  the  Roman  Inquisition) 
a  papal  brief,  ami  even  the  Congregation  prohibited  many  boob 
meriting  no  theological  censure,  because  they  were  adverse  to  the 
assumptions  of  the  ciuia.     Then  there  was  the  diHSculty  of  pi 
serving  an  impartial  balance  between  the  rights  of  the  crown  ani 
the  power  of  the  Church,  and  of  determining  the  numerovis  ciue 
tions  presented  by  nmny  books — the  circumspection  necessary 
distinguish  between  rights  and  claims,  between  exterior  and  ii 
terior  discipline,  and  between  tliscipline  and  dogma.     In  fact, 
construction  of  an  Index  invoh^ed  much  beyonil  the  mere 
nitions  of  theology,  for  it  affected  the  large  issues  of  national  poli< 
as  well  as  the  multitudinous  interests  of  whole  classes  of  societ 
and  religious  organizations.     As  the  writer  said,  the  task  was  l( 
great  for  any  one  man,  however  wise  and  learned;  it  could  oul] 
be  performed  by  a  carefully  selected  junta.^     Most  of  these  si 
gCMions  were  adopted  in  the  indice  Ultimo^  which  aj:)peared 
1790,  in  a  mo<!emte-sized  volume,  easy  of  reference,  although  tl 
absence  of  ex|iurgations  deprived  t!ie  possessors  of  books  requirii 
correction  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  ponderous  tomes 
the  older  Indexes. 


'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Leg.  1465,  foL  48. 
'  Ibidem. 
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During  the  long  intervals  between  the  successivo  issues,  the 
tribunals  were  expected  to  coTripil*^  for  theiuselves  hsis  of  the  books 
condenmed  in  the  frequent  edicts  sent  to  them.  In  1781  we  find 
tlie  Valencia  tribunal  taken  to  task  for  not  knowing  that  a  French 
translation  of  Robinson  Crusoe  had  been  prolubited  by  decree  of 
January  16,  1766,  and  it  was  told  that,  if  it  liad  not  kept  such  a 
list,  it  must  seek  for  one  in  some  tribunal  that  liad  done  so.*  Book- 
sellers likewise  were  expected  to  note  all  new  |>roliibitionR  in  the 
copies  of  the  Indexes  which  they  were  recjuired  to  keep,  and  a 
decree  of  1627  instructed  the  tribunal  to  fiuiiish  to  them  copies 
of  all  edicts  as  they  appeared,  so  that  they  coiild  not  plead 
ignorance  and  escape  punishment.^ 

As  rep;ards  the  performance  of  expurgation,  so  long  as  the  pub- 
lished Index  was  merely  prohil>itive,  it  was  necessary  for  the  owner 
to  deliver  the  book  to  the  tribunal  or  to  a  commissioner  to  have 
the  objectionable  passages  blotted  out  and  some  docimionts  of 
1563  and  1568  show  this  to  be  the  practice."  'When  the  cxpur- 
gatory  Index  of  Qmroga  apj'teared,  in  1584,  we  have  seen  that 
owners  were  empowered  to  do  this  and  that  they  were  negligent, 
which  perhaps  explains  why  the  privilege  was  subseciuently  with- 
drawn. It  was  difficult  to  enforce  obeiiience  and  the  duty  was 
troublesome,  leaiiing  to  the  expedient  of  licensing  professional 
expurgators,  who  were  authorized  to  do  the  work  and  give  certi- 
ficates of  its  due  performance,  \\'ith  the  condition  that,  when  work- 
ing in  libraries,  if  they  found  prohibited  books,  they  would  seize 
and  dehver  them  to  the  nearest  commissioner.*  When  books  were 
delivered  to  the  tribimals  for  expurgation,  the  habitual  delays 
must  have  been  exasperating.  In  1688  we  find  Don  Juan  de  la 
Torre,  whose  patience  was  exhausted,  obtaining  from  the  Sujjrema 
a  letter  to  the  Valencia  tribunal  ordering  it  to  expurgate  a  book 
of  his  and  deliver  it  to  him.* 

We  can  scarce  wonder  that  owners  were  negligent,  as  a  remedy 
for  which  a  carta  acordada  of  October  5,  1712,  onlered  the  tribu- 
nals to  state  in  their  edicts  that  the  (\\j>urgation8  were  on  record 
there,  and  all  owners  were  to  send  their  books  to  have  the  offend- 


*  Arehivo  hist  nacional,  laq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  15,  d.  11,  fol.  36. 

'  Ibidem,  Leg.  14,  n.  3,  fol.  164.— MSvS.  of  Royal  Library-  of  Copenhagen,  2l8b^ 
p.  214. 

■  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Tnq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  3,  4. 

*  Mode  de  Proceder,  fol.  S6  (Bibl.  nacioiml,  JISS.,  D,  122). 

■  Arehivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg,  12,  n.  2,  tol.  44, 
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inp  passages  bloUf^rl  nut  by  persons  dopiit^tl  for  the  pur] 
Then,  in  1700,  the  owner  was  again  permitted  to  do  it  on  condil 
of  presenting  the  book  wilhin  two  months  to  show  tlmt  it  had  b 
done,  but,  as  the  Indice  L'ltimo  gave  no  indication  of  the  expt 
gations  required,  it  was  left  for  the  o\ATier  to  discover  them.'  No 
matter  what  plan  was  adopted,  expvugation  rendered  the  owner- 
ship of  books  a  source  of  anxiety  ami  trouble,  and  exercised  a 
deterrent  influence  on  the  diffusion  of  culture,  for  there  was  do 
class  of  literature,  whether  fiction,  poetry,  history,  devotion,  state- 
craft, law  or  science,  as  well  as  theology,  in  which  some  lyni- 
eyed  critic  could  not  discover  a  phrase  or  sentiment  wliich  called 
for  revision.  Etlicts  were  continually  being  issued  prescribing 
the  expurgation  of  iiulivirlual  books,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  their  publication,  and  fre<|uently  on  the  most  trivial 
groimds,  and  the  lover  of  literature  or  science  had  to  be  constantlj 
on  the  watch  to  escape  the  penalties  of  neglect. 

The  process  of  expurgation  was  the  appUcation  with  a  brush 
of  a  coat  of  printing  ink  to  the  peccant  word  or  passage,  so  aslo 
render  it  perfectly  illegible.  When  the  Mexican  tribunal  took 
a  notion  to  condemn  all  engraved  portraits  of  the  saintly  Juan  df 
Palafox,  Bishop  of  Pui^bla,  the  face  was  thus  daubed  over  with 
ink  so  as  to  render  the  features  indistinguishable.  \\Tien, 
book,  the  lengtli  of  the  offending  passage  made  this  too  Iroub 
some,  the  ruder  process  was  adopted  of  tearing  out  the  p 
regardless  of  tlie  innocent  matter  thus  removed  and  destroy 
the  connection  of  the  parts  thus  sundered.'  Literature  "was 
small  accoiuit  to  the  butchers  of  books. 

Booksellers  and  book-buyers  were  subjected  to  constant  in^ 
gation  conducted  in  the  rudest  manner,  the  influence  of  wl 
could  not  fail  to  be  most  depressing.    The  examination  of 
shops  and    public  and   private  libraries,   which    we    have 
attempted  as  eariy  as  1530  and  resolutely  prosecuted  in  1559, 
a  settled  policy  and  was  pushed  with  especial  vigor  after  the  ii 


'  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq  de  Vulencia,  Leg.  1,  n,  4,  fol,  250. 

'  Indice  Ultimo,  Rcgla  xn  (p.  xxiJi),  Adx-crtencia  1  (p.  xxxvi). 

"  In  my  copy  of  the  Uittona  pontifical  of  Abbot  IHcscas,  two  folio 
thus  torn  out  to  grt  rid  of  a  chapt^^r  on  Pope  Joan,  which  had  paeaed  tbei 
censorship  that  had  suppressed  two  previous  editious  of  the  book.     The 
thus  romo\Td  contain  two  whole  chapt<>rs  and  parts  of  two  olhors. 

I  owe  to  the  lute  General  Don  Uiva  Pidacio  u  copy  of  the  portrait  of  P^i 
Itorrado  n»  described  in  the  t<.'Xt. 
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of  every  new  Index,  but  it  M^as  not  limited  to  those  times.  The 
corresjjoiuience  of  the  Suprenia  is  full  of  letters  and  instrui-tions 
showing  the  unremitting  vigilance  with  which  the  work  was  car- 
ried on.  In  IfiOO  the  tribunals  of  Valencia,  Barcelona  and  Murcia 
were  orikrcd  to  send  to  the  Sui)rpnia  the  books  of  the  Constable 
of  Castile — a  work  of  some  duration  for,  in  1602,  there  is  still  a 
box  of  them  on  the  way.  Then  the  Seville  tribunal  was  instructed 
to  examine  the  books  of  Fray  Diego  Davila  and  forward  those 
which  Montoya  had  indicated.  Then  the  Murcia  tribunal  was 
told  to  send  to  Doctor  Montoya  the  books  of  Don  Juan  de  Hoces. 
In  1602  the  books  of  the  confessor  to  the  queen  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  Suprema.  All  these  were  private  collectors,  whose 
tastes  or  zeal  foe  learning  subjected  thorti  (o  tfieye  vexations  and 
liumiliations,  to  the  unhmited  detention  of  their  cherished  books, 
to  loss  from  carelessness  nr  pilfering  and  lo  the  irreparable  damage 
of  artistic  bindings.  The  mere  possession  of  books  rendered  the 
owner  an  object  of  suspicion  ami  uivosUgation.  If  this  was  the 
case  with  private  collectors  of  all  ranks,  we  can  rea(,lily  appreciate 
the  endless  troubles  ami  ruinous  prosecutions  to  which  booksellers 
were  exposed.  In  this  same  year  1600,  the  Fiuprema  advised  the 
Toledo  tribunal  that  Doctor  Juan  Martinez  bad  been  examining 
the  book-shops  of  Madrid,  resulting  in  the  statement  enclosed^ 
as  to  which  it  was  to  do  justice — the  customary  fonnula  in 
prosecutions.' 

This  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  continuous  warfare  waged 
against  culture  and  learning,  from  which  no  one  was  safe.  In 
1627  a  decree  connnnnded  booksellers,  under  penally  of  forty 
ducats  and  excommunication,  to  report  all  proliibited  books  and 
tiiase  requiring  expurgation,  which  they  might  meet  la  private 
libraries.'  In  1618,  the  Seville  tribunal  was  ordered  to  seize  all 
the  Hebrew  books  that  had  belonged  to  Arias  Montano.^  Even 
the  royal  library  of  the  Kscorial  was  subjected  to  the  most  humili- 
ating regulations.  When  the  Intlex  of  1012  appeared,  the  Geroni- 
mite  Prior  of  San  Lorenzo  petitioned  theSuprema,  statingthe  wish 
of  the  king  that  the  prohibited  books  should  not  be  removed  or 
expurgated,  as  it  was  distinct  from  the  eonvent  library,  and  the 
only  keys  to  it  were  held  by  him  and  the  chief  librarian.    There- 


'  Archive  dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  WO,  foL  4,  12,  14. 
»  MS.*^.  of  Royal  Libnir>'  of  Copenhageo,  218b,  p.  214. 
'  Archivo  dc  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  18. 
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upon  the  inquisitor-general  sent  Fray  Francisco  de  Jesus 
examine  and  report  the  arrangements  of  the  library,  after  wlii' 
on  November  12,  1613,  it  decreed  as  follows,  AIJ  books  whic 
are  literary  and  not  religious  or  ofTensive,  by  authors  of  the  fir^_ 
class  (those  of  whom  all  the  works  were  condemned),  are  to  ifl 
separated,  marked  and  have  a  prefatory  note  that  the  author  is 
condemned,  but  permission  is  given  for  them  to  remain  where  thcv 
can  be  read  by  the  prior,  the  chief  librarian  and  the  professors 
of  the  college.  ^\11  books  by  such  authors,  treating  of  rchgion 
and  cognate  matt-er^,  such  as  chronologies,  sacred  histories  and 
histories  of  the  popes,  seeing  that  the  king  does  not  wish  them 
removed,  shall  be  stored  in  a  separate  room,  always  locked  as 
in  an  archive,  and  no  one  shall  read  them  save  the  prior  and  chirf 
hbrarian,  by  special  Kcence  of  the  inquisitor-general  and  Suprenu; 
there  shall  be  two  keys  (locks)  one  kept  by  the  cliief  librarian  and 
the  other  by  the  Suprema,  and  two  lists  shall  be  made  of  thera,  oiu* 
kept  in  the  locked  room  and  the  other  by  the  Suprema.  TMili 
these  shall  also  be  placed  two  MSS.  by  heresiarclis  from  the 
MS.  department.  Rabbinical  books  and  Bibles  in  Romance  c$n 
remain,  but  shall  be  put  in  a  separate  case  and  be  marked  u 
prohibited,  but  they  can  be  read  as  hitluirto,  by  the  prior,  cMd 
Ubrarian  and  professors.  The  fraile  in  charge  of  the  pharmacy  of 
the  convent,  but  he  alone,  can  read  books  on  medicine  by  authors 
of  the  first  class,  for  distillation  of  quintessences  and  other  matleis 
of  importance.*  A  quaraiiline  against  the  ileafllie.st  infection  coi 
scarce  have  been  more  carefully  devised. 

There  wa^  a  sUght  relaxation  in  this  wlien,  in  IGlfi,  Inqui^itf 
general  Sandoval  was  at  the  p]seorial  and  extended  to  all  the  pt 
fessors  of  the  college  the  privilege  of  reading  books  of  the  1 
class  on  religion.     After  the  Zapata  Imlcx  of  1632  appeared, 
question  again  came  up  and  hiquisitor-general  Sotnmayor 
firmed  the  arrangement  of  1613.^    On  the  publication  of  his  Ind 
in  1640,  the  frailes  of  San  Lorenzo  i>etitioned  the  Supreuia 
the  hbrary,  as  belonging  to  the  king,  should  not  be  expurj 


'  Arcluvo  do  Simiuicas,  Inq.,  Lib.  32,  fol.  666. 

In  the  Indexes,  booke  were  divided  into  three  cla-spea.     The  first  oonastn) 
condemned  authore,  ull  of  whoae  works  were  pmhibited ;  the  second  of 
by  known  authors,  rpquiring  expurgation;  the  third,  of  unknown  authors, 
prohibited  or  requiring  expurgation, 

Tlii8  WHS  the  thcor>',  but  negligently  observed  in  practice, 

>  Ibidem,  fol.  tiCS. 
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under  the  new  Index.  To  this  the  Sui^reiim  rnphnd  in  a  con.sulla 
to  the  khig,  NoviMTiber  16,  1041,  arguing  that,  a.s  the  library  was 
the  gi'eatest  m  the  worhl  and  belonged  to  the  kinp,  it  was  especially 
important  that  it  shouJd  set  the  example  of  containing  nothing 
contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine.  Still,  there  might  be  a  seeludi-d 
[jlaee,  in  wliich  all  books  b)'  heretic  writers  and  of  gvW  doctrine 
could  be  set  aside,  and  the  key  of  it  be  kept  by  the  inquisitor- 
general,  on  condition  that  the  library  should  furnish  to  tlie  Snprenia 
whatever  books  it  might  need.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
such  arrangement  was  reached. 

The  vigilant  supervision  over  book-shops  and  libraries  was 
unrelnxing,  and  the  depressing  influence  which  it  exercised  on 
the  book-trade  and  on  culture  in  general  can  be  estimated  from 
the  regulations  accompanying  the  Index  of  Vidal  Marin,  in  1707. 
The  tribunals  w^re  authorized  to  appoint  an  unlimited  number 
of  Rei'isores  de  Libros,  empowered,  at  such  times  as  suited  therri, 
to  examine  the  public  libraries  and  auction.s  and  l_>ook -shops.  The 
revisor  was  to  require  from  booksellers  inventories  of  stock  and 
to  see  that  these  were  complete;  he  was  to  order  sent  to  his 
house  or  to  that  of  another  iwi-sor^  all  [irohibited  books  and  those 
requiring  examination,  and  report  the  result  to  the  tribunal:  he 
was  to  expurgate  and  certify  with  his  signature  all  books  retjuiriiig 
expurgation.  He  was  to  report  all  omissions  or  contraventions 
by  booksellers  of  the  rules  of  the  liulex,  am!  for  ibis  his  inspections 
miLst  be  frequent.  He  was  to  familiarize  himself  with  these 
inventories  and  also  \^'ith  those  wiiieh  the  booksellers  were  obliged 
to  render  to  the  tribunal  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  with  details 
of  all  siiles  made  durhig  the  year,  so  that  he  should  become  thor- 
oughly informed  and  the  booksellers  be  deterred  from  committing 
their  customary  frauds.  All  this  was  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  owiiers  of  the  books  or,  in  the  ease  of  public  libraries,  of  the 
town.  As  this  was  expected  to  produce  much  dissatisfaction,  any 
*'licentioas"  talk  against  the  Index  was  to  be  ivported  for  due 

1  punishment' 
The   expected   dissatisfaction   was  not  lacking.     The   powers 
granted  to  the  revisers  gave  so  large  an  opportunity  for  oppression 
and  extortion  that  the  position  was  eagerly  sought.     C'onunissions 
were  recklessly  multiplied,  until  the  number  of  these  literary  spies 


'  Arcliivode  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  21,  fol.  303. 
'  Archiro  hist,  rarional,  Inq.  <te  Valencia,  I^.  374;  Leg.  1,  n.  4,  fol,  234.- 
Suc  Appf^mlix  for  a  conuuisHiou  <if  HniAw  dc  Lihrofi, 
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and  blackmailers  aroused  general  complaint.  Nor  was  this  a 
mere  temporary  abuse,  for  a  letter  of  the  »Suprenia,  October  5, 
1712,  calls  attention  to  the  excessive  number  of  appointees  and 
the  evils  thence  arising,  for  the  palliation  of  which  it  proposed  to 
issue  an  edict.* 

This  inspection  of  public  and  private  libraries  and  of  book- 
shops continued  till  the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition.  We  fiiul, 
June  25,  1817,  the  Seville  tribual  seuLiing  to  that  of  Madrid  & 
list  of  books  beloni^ng  to  Juan  Gmilbrrto  Gonzalez,  royal  fiscal 
in  the  Council  of  Indies  and,  on  August  ISth,  the  fLscal  sends  to 
an  unnamed  tribunal  the  translation  for  which  it  ha^l  asketi  uf 
a  list  of  books  belon^ng  to  the  Marquis  of  Narros,  the  linguistic 
attainments  of  the  inspectors  having  apjiarently  been  insufficient 
In  the  financial  distress  of  the  Inquisition,  the  work  seems  now  to 
be  performed  by  officials  of  the  tribunals,  rloubtless  eager  to  do 
anything  that  would  bring  in  fees,  for,  in  1819,  we  have  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Valencia  tribunal  that,  in  the  inspectioo 
of  the  book-shop  of  Pedro  Juan  Mallen,  he  had  found  a  sermon  in 
Italian,  which  he  seizwl  as  suspicious  and  wliich  was  duly  sub^ 
mltted  to  calificadores.'  ^M 

Death  afforded  an  opportunity  not  neglected  of  expiirymfing 
private  libraries.  When  the  owner  died,  the  Inquisition  stepped 
in  to  investigate  and  control  the  iUsposition  of  his  books.  In 
1651,  it  would  seem  that  all  books  had  to  pass  through  it.s  hands 
for,  in  the  C4ise  uf  Don  Ahtnso  de  la  Torre,  the  Supreina  orders  the 
Valencia  tribunal  to  forward  to  it  the  packages  delivered  by  the 
heirs,  the  prohibited  oi»es  separate  from  those  approvcnl."  The 
instructions  of  1707  apparently  limit  this  mterference  to  cases  d 
sale,  for  they  provitle  that  when,  on  accoimt  of  death  or 
cause,  a  library  is  sold,  the  booksellers  must  furnish  tlie  re^or 
with  a  list  of  all  books  anil  their  prices,  so  tliat  proluhitetl  or  sus- 
pected ones  may  be  surrenderetl,  for  wliich  the  booksellers  c&b 
take  receii)ts/  In  1748  the  case  of  Doctor  Teoiloro  Tonias,  caD<a 
of  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  indicates  that  the  executors  had  to 
render  to  the  tribunal  a  detailed  statement  under  oath  of  the  di 
position  made  of  all  books  and  papers.     The  prohibited  books  were 

'  Arcln'vo  hist,  naciona!,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  4,  fol.  251. 
'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.   890;  Lib.  559. — Archivo   hist,  tiaoii 
Inq.  tie  Valencia,  Leg.  47. 
■  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  9,  n.  3,  fol.  405, 
*  Ibidfrn,  Uk.  374. 
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given  to  the  Dominican  convent,  which  had  a  liccnco  pnabling  it 
to  hohl  them,  and  the  rest  were  soUi  to  Juan  Bautista  Malot  and 
Manuel  Coi*tcs,  booksellers.  Tlie  papers  were  also  aecouiikal  for — 
those  pertaining  to  cathedral  affairs  were  delivered  to  the  chapter, 
those  wliich  seemed  useless  were  burnt  and  the  servants  sold  some 
to  an  apothecary.^ 

In  this  case  the  necessary  preliminary  of  submitting;  an  inventory 
to  a  reviaor  had  evidently  been  coniplicil  with.  When  this  was 
omitted  the  resultant  trouble  is  exemplified  hi  the  library  of  Gre- 
gorio  Mayans  y  Siscar,  the  most  eminent  man  tff  letters  of  his 
day,  who  died  in  1781.  Ilis  library  was  large  and  valuable,  and 
his  widow  sought  to  make  the  most  of  it  for  his  children.  She 
was  a  pious  woman  but  through  ignorance  did  not  observe  the 
requisite  fornialitie.s.  She  sold  a  large  portirtn  to  the  Augustinian 
convent,  which  had  a  licence  to  hold  prohibiteil  books,  and  when 
she  learned  that  this  was  unlawful  she  made  great  efforts  to  get  it 
back;  the  Augustinians  resisted  but  were  finally  obliged  to  submit. 
Then  she  applied  to  the  Suprema  for  a  licence  to  .sell  the  prohiliited 
books,  wliich  was  referred  to  the  Valencia  tribunal.  It  replied, 
November  8,  ISOI?,  that  the  Augustinian  provincial  had  exhibited 
the  licence,  and  had  been  told  that  the  convent  ha^l  a  right  to  hold 
them,  but  the  widow  ha<l  no  right  to  sell  them.  Tlie  inquisitor 
S3mipathized  with  her,  but  pointed  out  that  to  grant  her  request 
would  open  Ih**  <  loor  to  fictitious  transactions,  and  he  recommended 
that  at  most  she  should  be  allowed  to  sell  those  whirh  the  Augus- 
tinians had  bought,  for  (liere  were  others.  The  library  was  large; 
it  had  taken  long  to  make  an  inventory  and  still  longer  to  find 
a  revisor  to  go  over  it  and  note  the  ]>rohibited  books.  This,  how- 
ever, had  at  last  been  accomplished,  and  the  widow  had  been 
furnished  with  two  lists — one  of  proliibited  books  to  be  surren- 
dered to  the  Inquisition,  and  the  other  of  those  which  must  be 
expurgated  before  she  could  sell  them.  The  Suprema,  before 
deciding,  required  to  see  a  list  of  the  prohibited  books  sold  to  the 
Augustinians,  which  was  duly  furnished,  and  we  may  hope  that, 
in  the  end,  the  widow  was  able  to  dispose  of  her  husband's  books, 
although  the  proceeds  mast  have  been  wofully  diminished  by  the 
fees  and  expenses  and  the  confiscation  of  thase  prohibited.' 
There  was  scant  encoiu'agement  in  Spain  for  scholars  to  accumu- 
late the  means  of  study  and  research. 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  ValcnciajLeg.  47. 
»  Ibidem,  Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  290,  293. 
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While  this  case  was  dragging  along,  irrepressible  zeal  in  pursuit 
of  prohihitod  honks  thrcuitencd  a  foroign  comph'caf  ion.     Le< 
hardt  Schuck,  the  Dutch  consul  at  Alicante,  died,   leaving 
Frencli  vice-consul  as  his  executor.    The  house  and  effects  wi 
duly  sealed  with  the  royal  seal  during  the  execution  of  cei 
legal  forriialitios,  hut  the  commissioner  of  the  Inquisition  callcti 
the  governor  to  remove  the  seal  and  deliver  the  keys  to  him, 
that  he  might  inventory  the  btjoks,  papers  and  prints,  for  he 
informed  that  there  wore  proiiibited  articles  of  all  three  kirn 
The  governor  refused  until  he  could  consult  the  king,  when  the 
commissionrr  at  night  broko  the  seal,  made  his  way  in,  conipilo^B 
an  inventory  and  replaced  the  seal  as  best  he  coukl.     Tlie  Dutc^' 
ambassador  complained  to  Carlos  IV,  and  the  minister  Urquijo, 
who  was  unfriendly  to  the  Inquisition,  took  occasion  to  issue 
carta  orden  of  October  11,  1799^  in^vorely  rebuking  it  for  this 
other  similar  occurrences,  which  had  contributed  gi'eatly  to  incr 
its  evil  reputation  abroad.* 

This  supenision  over  the  libraries  of  the  dead  continued  undc^^ 
the  Restoration.  In  1815  orders  were  sent  to  all  commi^ionei^B 
to  see  that  no  IjooIcs  Ix^longing  to  estates  were  sokl  at  auction  until  ' 
exact  lists  were  subiuitted  to  (lie  tribunal  and  its  permission  wa^H 
obtained  and,  m  1817,  when  Fray  Ra>nnundo  Garefa,  prior  of  tfa^| 
convent  of  Montesa  at  Onda,  <iied,  the  Valencia  tribimal  load  his 
library  examined  with  the  result  of  finding  quite  a  number  o^^ 
prnhibitod  books,  mostly  of  a  Jansenist  character.'  Despite  th^| 
ccaHel<\ss  vigilance  of  the  Inrjuisition,  the  seekers  after  forbidden 
literature  took  the  risk  of  gratifying  their  longings. 


lue^H 
reaaiB 


This  forbidden  literature  was  necessarily  foreign.      lender  I 
preliminary  restrictions  on   printing,  which  weighed   with  sue 
deadly  pressure  on  authorship,  and  imrler  such  vi^Iance  as  that 
which  prompted  the  Suprema,  in  1G02,  to  order  the  tribunals  to 
instruct  their  commissioners  to  seize  all  new  books,  or  thof«e 
new  authors  or  new  editions,  and  report  about  them    witho 
<le!ivering  them  to  any  one,'  it  was  impossible  that  native  works 
dangerous  teiidency  could  reach  the  public,  and  censorship  w, 
confined  to  theological  subtilties  or  to  trivialties.     The  only  re 


I 


'  TJorPTitP',  Hist.  cHt.,  Cap.  xuii,  Art.  ii,  n.  5;  Art.  v,  n.  1. 
'  An'hivo  hist,  imrionul,  Iiiq.  de  Valencia,  I^g.  47. 
'  Archivo  d<'  SimancuM,  Tnq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  13. 
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danger  to  be  ^cuanied  against  came  from  abroad,  and  iho  Inqui- 
sition's most  effective  serv*ic<?  to  obscurantifim  was  rendered  in 
the  <|uarantiric  which  it  opiahlished  to  preserve  the  nation  frcmi 
the  infection  of  new  ideas.  To  this  were  tUrected  tlie  unreniittiiig 
energies  of  the  state,  which  found  in  the  Holy  Office  its  most 
useful  insti'ument.  We  have  seen  above  how  early  it  took  the 
alarm  In  1521.  In  1532  the  Royal  Council  adopted  the  heroic 
measure  of  prohibiting  the  impoi-tation  and  sale  of  all  recently 
printed  books' — a  measure  which,  if  enforced,  would  have  cut  off 
Spain  from  all  foreign  literature,  without  preventing  tlie  intro- 
duction of  heretical  books  concealed  in  packages  of  other  merchan- 
ilis<*.  If  not  s[»eedily  repealed,  it  at  least  soon  became  obsolete, 
and  the  function  of  guarding  the  land  from  the  importation  of 
heretical  matter  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Intjuisition, 
which  alone  possessed  the  authority  an^l  the  ability  to  ilecitle 
between  wliat  was  innocent  and  what  was  obnoxious.  This  fimc- 
tion  consisted  of  two  duties — that  of  separating  the  wheat  from 
the  tares  in  books  regularly  imported  through  the  custom-houses, 
and  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling. 

Precisely  at  what  time  the  Inquisition  undertook  these  duties 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  but  its  activity  and  organization 
of  the  work  would  seem  to  date  from  the  Lutheran  scare  of  1557 
antl  1558.  In  a  letter  of  May  12,  1558,  from  the  Suprema  to 
Charles  V,  it  declares  that  all  the  inquisitors  had  been  instructed 
to  use  the  greatest  vigilance  at  the  sea-ports  anci  along  the  French 
frontier,  but  such  was  the  audacity  of  the  heretics  that  this  did  not 
suffice,  as  was  proved  by  the  number  of  books  daily  seized  in  spite 
of  the  most  rigorous  punishment.'  So,  in  its  report  of  September 
9th  to  the  pope,  it  stated  that  to  prevent  the  importation  of  heretic 
books,  inquisitors  with  their  ofhcials  had  been  estMbliwhed  along 
the  coasts  and  in  the  places  of  greatest  trade,  which  was  a  false- 
hood for  the  purpose?  of  obtahiing  papal  sanction  for  despoiling 
the  Church,  since  no  new  tribunals  were  established,  though  the 
existing  ones  were  urged  to  s|>eeial  vigilance.  How  this  was 
exercised  is  detailed  in  a  letter  of  October  25th  from  the  Seville 
int|uisitors,  in  response  to  an  exhortation  to  diligence.  They  de- 
clare that  all  possible  care  was  taken;  inyitructions  hatl  been  given 
for  the  visiting  of  all  ships  on  arrival;  no  merchandise  of  any  kind 


>  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.*  Lit>.  940,  fol.  2. 
»  ll>itU>ni,  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  f.il.  228. 
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could  be  ilischarged  or  opened  without  the  presence  of  a  coinmis- 
aoner,  who  saw  tliat  there  were  no  books  in  the  packages  or,  if 
there  were,  they  were  stmt  to  the  tribunal.  All  packages  for  Seville 
were  scaled  and  not  ojjened  save  m  the  presence  of  their  inspector, 
to  see  whether  there  were  books  enclosed.  All  books  arriving 
wore  delivered  to  tbe  tribunal  and  examined,  when  those  found 
to  be  prohibitetl  or  suspiciuuri  were  detained;  it  liatl  not  come  to 
their  knowledge  that  any  one  bad  received  and  distributed  books 
without  this  previous  examination.* 

This  fciliows  that,  alreatly  the  sy.stem  had  been  established,  which 
continued  with  little  modification  to  the  end.  All  packages  of 
books  were  carefully  inspectcul,  those  prohibited  or  subject  to 
expurgation,  and  the  new  and  unknown  ones  reganled  as  sus- 
picious were  remove*!  and  .sent  to  tlie  tribunal  to  await  its  decision, 
which  usually  inferred  consultation  with  the  Suprenia  and  uidcfi- 
nite  delay.  Every  package  of  merchandise,  monK)ver — box,  bale 
or  barrel — was  opened  in  presence  of  the  conindssioner  in  search 
of  concealed  books.  Thus  the  whole  importing  conunerc«  of 
Spain  passed  through  the  hantls  of  the  Inquisition,  whose  offidab 
employed  in  the  business  were  unpaid,  except  by  the  fees  which 
they  could  exact  from  merchants,  leading  to  internunablo  squab- 
bles^ insutTerable  delays  and  f^rievoas  impediments  to  the  ccw^ 
mercial  activity  of  the  nation. 

The  tratle  in  books  suffered  especially.  It  evidently  was  re- 
garded as  a  thing  to  l>e  restricted  as  far  as  po.ssible,  and  was 
subject  to  any  caprice  of  the  authorities.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
orde3"3  were  sometimes  sent  to  special  ports  to  forward  all  pack- 
ages of  books  unopened  ami  finally  this  was  adopted  as  a  universal 
rule,  the  whole  foreign  book-trade  thas  passing  through  the  Imn* 
of  the  Suprema.  A  carta  acordada  of  June  17,  1666,  conipli 
of  the  inobservance  of  these  instructions,  which  nixist  be 
by  the  commissioners  at  all  the  ports;  the  carriers  must  be  b< 
under  a  penalty  to  return,  within  a  fixed  time,  the  receipt  of 
secretary  of  the  Suprenia,  and  a  separate  letter  of  advice  mi 
inform  the  Suprenia  who  \m  is  and  at  what  tavern  in  Madrid 
is  accustomed  to  lodge.'  No  trade  could  be  profitably  carried  flflj 
wliich  was  subject  to  such  vexatious  and  costly    interfi 


'  Bcliiifer,  Bcltriige,  II,  359. 

'  Archivo  d<^  Sumuicas,  Inq.,  Lib.  940,  fal,  11,  19.- 
Inq.  Uc  Valencia,  Leg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  71. 
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while  the  Suprenia  was  constantly  scoltling  the  tribunals  for  their 
negligence. 

How  their  ignorant  scrupiiloupnoSvS  affected  trade  may  be 
guessed  by  an  incident  occurring  at  Barccknm  in  1666.  A  hook- 
seller  of  that  city  imported  a  number  of  copies  of  a  book  just 
printed  in  Lyons — a  Pkarmacopu-ia  Medico-Chemical  by  Johainies 
Schoderias,  M,D.,  Physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Republic  of  Frank- 
furt a/M.  Ill  the  Index  of  Ki40,  the  inquisitors  found,  among 
authors  of  the  first  c]as.s,  the  name  of  Joan.  Schrodcrus,  qualified 
as^'  Philoso[)has  et  Theobgus  (jerman.  Luther.  August,  Confess./' 
all  of  whose  works  were  condenmcd.  They  seizetl  the  Pharma- 
co[neia.s  and  reported  to  the  Suprema^  w-liich  ordered  a  copy  for- 
warded. It  was  duly  submitted  to  cahficadores  and  five  months 
afterwards  the  tribunal  was  notified  that  the  books  might  be 
deliveretl  to  tlie  owTier.* 

The  ijiternal  traffic  in  books  was  trammelled  by  the  closest  super- 
vision. In  1645  the  Valencia  tribunal  was  instructed  to  issue  no 
licences  to  take  books  to  Castile  without  a  formal  order  from  the 
Suprenia.^  While  their  dejyarture  was  thus  closely  scrutinized,  a 
second  inspection  was  required  on  their  arrival,  as  ai.i]>ears  from 
a  petition,  in  1665,  of  Juan  Antonio  Bonet,  hooksellor  of  Madrid, 
representing  that,  in  16G3,  he  had  forwarded  to  Miguel  Paysso, 
a  bookseller  of  BarcehHut,  certain  books,  among  which  the  Barce- 
lona triiiunal  fovmd  and  seized  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Quevedo, 
in  two  volumes,  whic^h  he  prays  to  be  released,  as  it  was  pruited 
in  Madrid,  where  it  enjoyed  free  circulation.' 

It  was  the  same  with  exports.  In  1573  the  books  of  some  frailes 
going  to  the  Canaries  require  a  special  order  from  the  Suprema 
to  commissioners  in  Seville,  Grana<la,  Cordova  and  Badajoz  to 
pass  them  if  there  were  none  prohibited  among  them.*  The 
instructions  of  1707  provitie  that,  when  books  are  to  be  exported, 
lists  of  them  are  to  be  submittetl  to  the  revisors  that  they  may 
retain  any  that  are  prohibited  or  are  uiiknowTi  to  them  and  thus 
require  examination.^  A  transaction  in  178S  shows  that  a  special 
permit  was  required  for  each  shipment  of  books  to  the  colonies, 
ami  a  royal  order  of  August  8,  1807,  prescribed  that  the  exami- 


>  Libro  Xm  de  Cartas,  fol.  147,  162  (MS.  of  Am.  Philos.  Society). 
'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  luq.  de  Valeuciu,  Leg.  9,  n.  3,  fol.  63. 

>  Lib.  xm  de  Cartaa,  f(0.  29  (MSS.  of  Am.  Phil.  Society). 

*  Archivo  de  Siniancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  910,  fol.  23. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Volcucia,  Log.  374, 
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nation  should  bo  made  conjointly  by  tlio  coaimissioncrs  of 
Inquisition,  llio  royal  rcvisor  and  a  ticlcgato  of  the  jnez  de  im 
tas,^     Ev<^n  books  in  transit  were  sul>ject  to  tho  watchful  ey 
the  Inquisition,  as  we  leani  when,  in  1560, some  that  had  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Pole  were  shipped  through  Spain  to  Venice  and  were 
dilip;ently  investigated.'     Books  in  faet  were  regarded  with  ahri 
an  insane  fear,  as  the  most  dangerous  of  al!  articles  of  cornnie 
and  the  more  thoroughly  tliat  Spain  eoidd  b<*  prevented  fr 
knowing  what  men  were  thinking  and  doing  in  foreign  lands, 
safer  it  was  for  society. 

The  regulations  adopted  for  importations  were  well  adapted  to 
protect  the  Spanish  intelleet  from  such  dangers.  The  require- 
ment of  sending  all  packages  to  the  Suprenia  unopened  seenis 
have  been  abandoned,  but  other  obstacles  were  sufficiently  oner 
All  books,  with  wliieh  the  commissioner  of  the  Inquisition  was 
acquainted,  had  to  be  submitted  to  caUficadorea  or  sent  to 
Suprema  for  decision.  As  foreign  books,  especially  the  new 
came  imder  this  category,  the  consefiuent  delays  and  the  risk 
prohibition  expos(*d  the  importing  bookseller  to  hardsliips 
dering  trade  almost  impracticable.  Thus,  in  1772,  Pierre  Crozi 
a  bookseller  of  Valencia,  imported  a  copy  of  the  Essais 
Morale  of  Pierre  Nicole.  It  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
prema,  which,  by  letter  of  August  29th,  ordered  it  to  be  exatmn 
and  reported  upon.  After  the  lapse  of  four  years  we  find  Cro: 
still  begging  the  tribimal  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  permit 
as  well  as  copies  of  the  Discours  de  Fleuri  and  the  Histoire  de 
BMe  of  Royaumont.  If  prohibited,  he  asks  pentiission  to 
them  to  some  one  who  hohls  a  licence  or  to  return  them  to  Fran 
How  much  longer  he  liail  to  wait  we  can  only  conjecture.  T 
impediments  to  importation  were  aggravated  by  a  regulation 
the  Royal  Council,  in  17S4,  nupiiring  a  licence  before  a  new  fore 
book  could  be  exposed  for  sale  and,  out  of  the  small  number 
which  the  dealer  could  venture  to  try  the  market,  he  had,  wh 
applying  for  a  licence,  to  give  two  copiers  and  to  pay  the  e 
ining  censor  a  real  per  sheet  for  reading  it,  with  the  prof?pect  t 
if  the  licence  was  obtained,  the  Inquisition  might  subsequent 
prohibit  it/ 

'  MS9.  of  Am.  riiUos.  Society. — Archive  Inyt.  nacitioitl,  Inq.  de  Vftlencia, 
17,  n.  3,  fol.  23. 
'  Archivo  de  SimancoA,  Inq.^  Sala  40,  Lib.  4,  fol.  240. 
■  Archivo  hist.  nacioiiAl,  Inq.  do  Valencia,  T^f*!?.  47. 
*  Alciibilla,  C6digOB  anliguod  rspa/iolcs,  pj*.  15S2-R6. 
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The  books  spizetl  wore*  detained  by  the  tribunals,  and  their  fate 
is  revealed  in  a  letter  from  that  of  Valencia,  July  2S,  179S,  in  answer 
to  ordt^rs  from  the  Suprenia  to  return  to  Don  Josef  Joatiuin  de 
Soria  a  copy  of  the  Lettres  Prvvindates  in  four  languages,  and  to 
send  to  Madrid,  under  seal,  the  books  brought  from  Holland  (some 
ton  years  before)  by  Don  Pedro  Aaitonio  Casas.  The  tribunal 
explained  at  much  length  its  inability  to  eomiily.  The  practice 
of  entering  the  name  of  the  owner  in  books  seized  is  recent.  The 
accumulation  of  proliibited  bookjs  is  large,  and  llie  room  in  which 
niost  of  them  are  stored  is  so  hot  and  so  infestetl  with  book-worms 
that  in  a  fortnight  a  book  is  piercetl  tlirough  and  tiirough.  If 
those  of  Casas  were  placed  there  or  left  in  their  boxes  there  would 
not  be  a  leaf  reniaining.  Besides,  a  bookseller  was  fornjerly 
employed  to  come  monthly  and  dust  them,  and  he  carried  away 
all  that  he  wanted,  as  aj>peared  in  Ids  prosecution  on  that  charge 
m  1789.  This  explains  why  oidy  a  portion  of  Casas's  books  eaii 
be  found;  as  to  Soria's  Lellres  Provmcialesy  two  copies  of  that 
edition  have  been  found,  but  each  has  a  tlifferent  owner's  name.' 
Verily,  the  Inquisition  was  tlie  grave-yard  of  books. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevolution  brought  fresh  activity 
and  re<ioubled  watchfuhioss  for  the  exclusion  of  dangerous  litera- 
ture. Politics  and  religion  were  inextricably  intermingled,  and 
the  revolutionary  propaganda  was  as  much  dreaded  as  the  religious 
had  been  in  the  sixteenth  cenlury.  Tn  1792,  th(^  8upreiiia  ordered 
ail  the  tribunals  to  be  especially  zealous  in  pi<'veiiting  the  uitro- 
duction  of  the  books,  w^hich  tlie  French  were  industriously  diRsemi- 
nating  for  the  purpost*  of  exciting  rebellion  ami  iniperilling  religion 
and  the  monarchy.  Witli  this  it  circulated  a  royal  order  command- 
ing special  examination  of  books  and  papers  from  foreign  parts. 
Wherever  there  was  a  custoni-ho\Lse,  there  were  two  revisors 
appointed,  one  royal  and  Ihe  other  in(iuisitorial,  who  were  to 
examine  together  all  bonks  and  paj)prs  arriving.  These  were  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts;  those  allowed  currency  and  unknown 
works  on  history  and  science,  which  could  be  ilelivered  to  the 
owners;  those  included  in  the  Index,  to  be  retained  by  the  inqui- 
sitorial revisor,  and  those  unknown  and  suspected,  to  be  kept  by 
the  royal  revisor,  until  the  king's  pleasure  could  be  ascertained. 
Thus  the  forces  of  the  State  and  the  Inquisition  were  marshalled 
together  in  defence  of  the  faith  and  of  the  crown:  unfortunately 


'  Archive  hist,  iiadonal,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  4,  u.  3,  fol.  IG3. 
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they  did  not  always  work  harmoniously  for,  in  1805  these  instnw^ 
tions  were  reissued  with  urgent  appeals  for  cordial  cooperation.' 
It  would  be  useless  to  follow  in  detail  the  numerous  exhortations 
to  vigilance  in  the  i^uee<^»L!irig  years.  In  spit^  of  precautiooR. 
foreign  ideas  tlrift^  through  the  custom-houses  and  embodieii 
themselves  hi  the  Constitution  of  1812  and,  when  the  reaction 
came  un<!er  the  Restoration,  the  supervision  of  importations  wa? 
confided  exclusively  to  the  Intjuisition.  In  1816  a  question  aroee 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  mhdckijado  de  Impretitas  and  the  rei^uxjr 
Rcalt  when  Fernando  VII  decided  that  it  pertained  alone  to  the 
tribunals  to  decide  what  books  should  pass  through  the  custom- 
houses,  and  that  their  permission  was  necessary.' 


J 


If  these  effortfl  to  control  the  legitimate  importation  of  h 
exercised  an  nnfortunate  iiilluenw*  on  the  intellectual  develop-" 
ment  of  Spain,  its  commercial  interests  suffered  likewist'  from  the 
precautions  adopteil  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  the  dreaded 
literature.  These  were  kno\Mi  as  the  Visiias  de  Navios,  which 
rendered  tlie  \Hwiii  of  Spain  an  object  of  dislike  to  all  merchant- 
men, whether  of  native  or  foreign  ori^n.  Their  systematia- 
tion  is  attribulahle  to  the  Protestant  sc^re  of  1558,  when  no  mean* 
were  deemed  too  radical  which  should  serv^e  to  defeat  the  propa- 
gandist energy  ascribed  to  the  Spanish  refugees  and  their  heretical 
allies. 

When  a  vessel  cast  anchor,  l>efore  it  could  break  cargo,  It  wu 
visited  by  the  representatives  of  various  jurisdictions — healtJi, 
war  and  customs.    Subsequently  health  and  war  were  conibin 
under  the  name  of   almirontazgo  and   there  was  added  a  \ 
from  the  commissioner  of  the  Incjuisition,  with  liis  notary 
alguazil.     As  these  ofhcials  were  unsalaried,  they  claimed  to 
paid  for  their  time  and  for  the  expense  of  a  carriage  antl 
by  fees  exacted  of  the  vessel.    Then,  after  inspecting  the  c 
and  passengers  and  examining  any  books  belonging;  to  them, 
guard  was  stationed  to  prevent  the  surreptitious  landing  of  boo 
When  the  cargo  was  discharged,  the  commissioner  o]xrned 
inspected  every  package  and,  if  it  was  a  bale  of  books,  of  co 
each  one  had  to  be  compared  with  the  Index.     For  all  tliis  ad* 


'  Arcnivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  <lc  Valencia,  T^g.  10,  n.  9,  fol.   1 ;  Lee.  4   b» 

L  145. — ItiBlruccion  para  los  Ucvisorps,  Toledo,  1805. 

*  Archivo  hiat.  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  17,  n.  3,  foL  58. 
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tional  fees  were  charged,  constituting  a  tax^  not  alone  on  the  book- 
trade  but  on  conunerce  in  gonentl,  ileeply  resented  by  all  the  com- 
mercial interests,  nor  was  th<*  opposition  lessened  by  the  arbitrary 
methods  habitual  with  all  the  ofiiciaLs  of  the  Inquisition.  Com- 
plaints of  abuses  became  loud  and  numerous  from  all  the  sea- 
ports while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frei|uent  reports  of  heretical 
machinations  led  to  constant  exhortations  from  the  Suprema  for 
increased  vigilance. 

Some  feel>l<'  altenvptfi  were  ntade  to  check  abuses.  In  Ky02 
there  was  a  prohibition  that  visiting  officials  should  retjuire  to 
have  meals  served,  shoviUl  place  guards,  or  insist  on  ha\'ing 
salutes  fired;  in  160f)  it  was  forbidden  for  commissioners  to  take 
with  them  notaries  or  famiUars  who  were  merchants,  and  who 
thus  learned  the  nature  of  the  cargo  and  had  opportunities  to  buy 
or  to  sell;  but  no  attention  was  ]taid  In  these  reforms.'  Then,  m 
1607,  a  royal  cc^dula  provided  that  commissioners  should  levy  no 
fees  for  visiting  ships,  and  this  was  repeated  in  IGIO,  but  these 
commands  were  disobeyed  on  the  plea  that  they  passeii  through 
the  Council  of  Castile  and  not  through  the  Suprema,  wdierefore, 
as  the  latter  said,  the  commissioners  were  bound  to  obey  them 
but  not  to  execute  them.^ 

The  royal  attention  was  finaUy  called  to  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  system  on  Spanish  commerce  and,  in  January,  1632,  a  c^'dula 
was  sent  to  the  corregiilores  of  ihe  sea-i.ioHs,  in  which  th<'  king 
stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  continual  vexations 
inlht^l^'d  on  thos<»  who  c^me  to  trade  at  Spanish  ports,  arising  from 
the  abuses  praetisf^d  by  the  numerous  officials  vishing  their  ships 
at  their  arrival  and  departure,  had  not  only  been  the  caase  of  the 
decline  of  commerce  but  of  its  total  destruction^  for  every  vessel 
was  visited  by  so  many  jurisdictions  that  the  extortions  and 
impositions  were  great  and  had  much  increased  of  late.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  enquire  what  proper  methods  could  be 
adopteil  to  encourage  trade  on  the  part  of  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  without  aljolishing  the  necessary  visits  and  precautions. 
There  followed  a  list  of  searching  questions  as  to  the  number  of 
visits,  officials,  fees,  methods,  etc.,  with  a  request  for  suggestions. 
Although  directed  nominally  to  the  abuses  of  all  the  jurisdictions, 


*  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Tnq.  dc  Valencia,  IjCg.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  193.— Bib],  uacionftl, 
M8S..  S,  294,  fol.  50. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  26,  fol  37;  Lib.  43,  fol.  316;  Legajo  1526, 
fol.  2. 
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the  Inquisition  evidently  was  especially  aimed  at,  for  copies 
tiie  c^diiln  were  sejit  by  the  Suprerna  to  all  the  tribunals  of 
crown  of  Castile.* 

A  junta  was  assembled  to  frame  a  reform  on  the  basis  l:  .. 
information  thus  obtained.     It  sat  until  the  end  of  1633  but,  if 
it  reached  any  conclusions,  they  left  no  tract;  on   le^ijislation  or 
practice.     The  only  paper  laid  before  it  tliat  I  have  met  is  a  coEn- 
plaint  from  Don  Pedro  de  Barreda,  customs  inspector  of  Guipui- 
coa,  of  the  excesses  committed  by  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  under 
pretext  of  viating  the  vessels  coming  to  the  ports  of  his  ilistrict* 
The  probabihty  is  that,  as  so  frequently  the  ease  in  Spanish  admin- 
istration, the  junta   iliil  nothing   but   submit    to    the  kint:  ^-  <  _ 
cousultas   representing   the   conflicting  views   of    the    iu<li\ . 
members,  and  that  the  king  by  that  time  had  lost  liis  int^i* 
•the  matter  and  cast  tlieni  aside  without  reathng. 

As  was  inevitable,  the  aggressiveness  of  the  officials  led  to  frfr; 
quent  (luarrels.     In  1616  there  was  one  in  Sardinia^   in  w 
the  inciuisitor  exconmimiicated  the  Governor  of  Sasser,  when  thf 
viceroy  retaliated  with  a  decr^M^  hani^iung  the  inciuisitor.     It 
published  with  trumpet  and  cymbals  and  so  frightened  the  inq 
sitorial  people  that  the  consultors  did  not  dure  to  assemble  an 
the  familiars  took  to  the  mountains.     The  atTair  was  referred  to 
the  Council  of  Aragon  and  the  Supn^ma.  which  effected  a  truce 
by  annulling  tlie  acts  on  both  sides.'    That  the  junta  of  1633 
brought  no  harmony  is  seen  in  a  similar  outbreak  arising  frooi 
the  same  cause  in  1634,  between  the  viceroy  of  Majorca  and  tli^H 
tribunal,  whicli  had  to  be  carried  up  to  the  king.*     In   lf>35,  tbt 
royal  secretary  addressed  the  Suprerna,  stating  that  a  s^quadroD 
was  being  organized  for  service  on  the  coast  of  Guipuzcoa  and 
that,  to  avoid  the  extortions  and  vexations  of  the  comniisHoiuT 
at  San  Sebusliaii,  the  king  ile.sired  that  the  head  ehnplain  of  the 
squadron  should  be  appointed  as  commissioner,  so  that  he  could 
perform  the  duty  of  visiting  the  ships  and  prizes   when  they 
entered  port-.     To  this  the  Suprema  returned  an  empiiatic  p 
Buch  vifflts  were  essential  and  not  to  be  omitted;   the   cawr 
complaint  was  not  the  extortions  of  the  commissioners  but  th 


'  Arcbivo  Ue  Sinmnca«,  Inq.,  Lib.  31,  fol.  IIR. — .\rchivo  hist,  naoioujil,  Imj. 
Valencia,  Leg.  10.  n.  2  fol.  ly.l. 
^  Arehivo  dt  Sirnuncas,  Gracia  y  Justicia,  L<?g.  021,  fol.  79. 
'  n.i<lcni,  IiHi-,  Lil).  20,  fol.  494.— Portocarrero,  Sobre  la  OompetencU,  n. 
*  Archivo  Je  Siniaiicaa,  Uki,  Lib.  34,  fol.  286-97. 
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zealous  discharge  of  thoir  dutif^s.     As  tlipre  is  no  endorsement 
on  this  (*orisulUi,  th(*  king  apparently  did  not  press  the  matter.* 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  struggle  was  that  carried  on  by  Bilbao 
for  more  than  a  Imndred  years.  As  one  of  the  busiest  ports  of 
S[)ain,  it  naturally  recalcitrated  against  the  burdens  kid  ufjon  Us 
trade.  The  system  hati  scarce  been  fairly  organized  when,  in 
ISGOj  complaints  already  can^e  to  the  Suprema  of  extortionate 
and  illegal  fees.  Bartolonie  de  Robles,  a  bookseller  of  Alcald, 
represented  that  he  had  imported  through  Bilbao  forty  bales  of 
books,  which  were  fon\'arded  in  one  lot  by  ten  muleteers:  tliey 
liad  all  been  duly  examined  and  sealed^  the  commissioner  charging 
one  real  for  each  seal  and  then,  hi  place  of  givhig  one  certificate  for 
the  lot,  he  made  out  forty  certificates  at  four  reales  apiece.  The 
Suprema  forwarded  this  to  the  tribunal  of  Cakltorra  (Logrono), 
with  a  table  of  fees,  commanding  that  all  exorbitant  charges  should 
be  returned  to  it  for  distribution  (o  the  parties  aggrieved.'  It 
was  not  alone  the  booksellers,  but  merchants  in  general,  who 
suffered  from  the  opening  of  their  packages  and  the  fees  charged 
on  each,  an<i  the  shipmasters  exposed  to  the  extortions  attend- 
ant upon  the  visits.  The  mercantile  conuiuinity  of  Bilbao  was 
well  organized,  having  a  Casa  de  Cantralacion  to  regulate  com- 
merce, with  a  Fie!  or  executive  officer,  a  Prior  and  Consuls.  They 
made  their  grievances  heard  and  a  compromise  was  reached  with 
the  tribunal,  in  1561,  which  was  not  observed;  it  was  the  same 
with  another  agreement  made  in  1567  ami  yet  another  in  1576, 
under  which  all  fees  were  abolished.  To  enforce  this  the  Contra- 
tacion  lirought  suit,  resulting  in  an  agreement  in  1577,  confirmed 
by  the  Suprema,  by  which  the  commissioner  received  fifty  ducats 
a  yejir  iii  lieu  of  all  fees,  except  Iwo  reales  on  each  package  of 
books,  the  examination  of  which  was  admitted  to  be  laborious.' 
Troulile  soon  recommenced;  in  spite  of  re|M?ated  exhortation  to 
moderation  by  the  Suprema,  fees  were  levied  on  every  package 
and  cask  of  merchandise.  The  royal  cedula  of  1607  abolishing 
fees  was  published  February  ISth,  but  received  no  attention  and, 
in  1(100,  Bilbao  sent  a  strong  remonstrance  to  (he  khig,  to  which 
the  Logi'ofio  tribunal  replied,  asserting  it  to  be  false;  the  labor 
was  great;  it  always  had  been  and  must  be  paid  by  fees,  which 


'  Archivo  de  Simoocus,  Inq,,  Lib.  24j  fol.  13. 
»  Ibidem,  I>ib.  80,  fol.  !. 

"  IbiUcm,  Lib.  25,  fol.  116-17;  Lib.  43,  fol.  131,  201,  297. 
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were  always  the  subject  of  contention,  especially  at  Bilbao  wh( 
there  were  a  prior  and  consuls  to  defouJ  the  merchants/     Then 
came  the  royal  ci'dula  of  1610,  again  abolishing  fees,  which  receii 
no  more  attention  than  the  previous  one. 

In  February,  1612,  the  Suprenia  wrote  to  Logrono  that 
complHitit-vS  ronlimied  to  come  to  the  king,  especially  from  Bilbao,' 
and  it  suggested  that  an  increase  in  the  fifty  ducats  might  be 
obtained  in  lieu  of  fees.  Acting  on  this,  a  formal  agreement  was 
signed  in  July  and  confirmed  by  the  Suprema,  raising  the  annuAl 
payment  to  two  thousand  reales,  the  two  reales  on  book  (mckages 
being  retained.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  was  observed  by  the 
commissioner  for,  in  1616,  at  the  request  of  the  merchants  and 
shipmasters,  a  return  was  matle  to  the  fee  system  and  a  definite 
scale  was  agreed  upon.  This  scale,  however,  did  not  long  conlent 
the connnissiont^r  for,  in  lfi.'U,  the  cornplaints reaeliiiig  the  Suprenu 
led  it  to  make  an  investigation,  in  which  its  fiscal  adnutted  that 
the  exee^ive  feas  and  vexations  were  leading  shipmasters  to 
abandon  those  ports,  especially  Bilbao;  the  fees  exacted  were  fifty 
per  cent,  grt^aler  than  tlie  agreed  scale;  ves8«^ls  bringing  tish  \\'efe 
compelled  in  addition  to  give  so  many  fish  out  of  each  barrpl, 
anil  tlie  delays  were  damaging.  At  tiie  same  time  the  exisllDg 
commissioner,  Pedro  de  \1llareal,  was  highly  conimondcd.  He 
had  merely  accepted  conihtions  as  he  found  them  established  by 
his  predecessors:  his  term  of  service  extended  from  1625  to  Ififfi 
and  was  subsequently  looked  l)ack  upon  as  a  lialcyon  time 
peace.^ 

This  came  to  an  entl,  in  1063^  with  the  appointment  of  a  n( 
commissioner,  the  LieenruUe  Domingo  de  Leguina,  whose  ex( 
sive  exactions  and  arbitrary  methods  excited  the  bitterest 
faction.    One  thing  which  wasthe  subject  of  especial  complaint 
that,  in  place  of  ocaniiniug  merchandise  in  the  warehouses  of  tl 
consignees,  he  insisted   on   opening  the  packages    on    the 
cutting  the  cords  and  scattering  the  contents,  winch  were  tl 
subjected  to  thfft  and  lo  Ihf  vicissitudes  of  the  weather;  he 
borerl  holes  in  casks  of  tar  and  exploreil  the  interior  with  a  sH( 
in  the  search  for  hidden  books.     Commerce  on  a  large  scale  cot 
scarce  be  conducted  under  such  conditions,  the  prosperity  of  tl 
port  was  seriously  threatened,  passions  on  both  sides  were  enkindl* 


'  Archivo  do  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  43,  fol.  120;  Leg.  1526,  fol    7 
'  Ibidem,  Ug,  1520,  fol.  2,  7,  17;  Lib.  45,  fol.  151;  Lib.  38,  foL  78. 
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and  a  controversy  of  Ihc  fiercest  kind  ra^od  for  years.  The 
Senorio  of  Biscay  took  sides  with  tlm  iiierchant.s  and  representetl 
forcibly  to  the  queen-regent  the  absurdity  of  mining  commerce 
and  risking  eoniplications  with  foreign  tiaiion.s  on  the  pretext  of 
preventing  the  smuggling  of  prohibited  books,  considering  the 
risks  attendant  ou  the  attempt  and  the  lark  of  purehasers  for 
them  if  Huccessful,  in  a  community  so  ardent  for  the  faith.* 

Hotli  sides  resorted  to  extreme  mcasiues.  The  Contratacion 
in  16G7  ordered  the  merchants  not  to  pay  fees;  the  tribunal,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Suprema,  ordered  J.eguina  to  collect  them; 
he  seized  goods  and  sold  them  by  auction;  he  prosecuted  some 
of  the  merchants  anil  compromised  with  them  for  money;  the 
English  and  Dutch  and^assadors  intervened  with  protests  against 
the  disregartl  of  treaty  stipulations;  the  queen-regent  annulled 
the  decree  of  the  Contratacion  forbidding  the  payment  of  fees, 
and  against  this  the  Senorio  of  Biscay,  in  a  soleimi  assembly, 
November  7,  1668,  protested,  as  a  violation  of  the  fueros,  and 
adopted  a  decree  prohiliiting  their  payment;  if  attempts  sliould 
be  made  to  collect  theru  it  would  resist  and,  if  other  remedies 
failed,  a  Junta  General  would  be  assembled  to  determine  on  further 
measures.  Meanwhile,  any  secular  official  assi.sting  Leguina  was 
declared  to  be  disabled  for  insaculation  in  the  choice  by  lot  for 
public  office.  This  decree  was  published  hi  J^ilbao  to  sound  of 
drum  and  fife,  with  general  popular  rejoicing,  and  Leguina  could 
find  no  ollicial  to  assist  him  in  bis  work,  even  his  notary  being 
disqualified  for  an  office  to  wliich  he  aspired.  Then  the  Council 
of  Castile  intervened  May  15,  1660,  with  an  order  to  Leguina  to 
le'vy  no  fees  for  visiting  ships,  an  action  probably  induced  by  a 
forcible  protest  from  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, in  which  the  exactions  of  the  commissioner  were  represented 
as  infractions  of  the  treaties  of  1665  and  1667.' 

The  serious  character  of  tlie  questions  thus  raised  made  an 
impression  on  the  court  and  led  to  a  royal  decree  of  July  10,  1660, 
informing  the  Suprema  that  the  vexations  and  excessive  dues 
levied  by  Leguina  on  the  commerce  of  Bilbao  had  aroused  such 
hatred  that  means  must  be  taken  to  avoir!  greater  evils,  by  remov- 
ing the  officials  and  replacing  them  with  others  who  would  i)erform 
their  duties  without  arousing  complaints.     Aii  immediate  answer 


»  Archivo  do  Pimnncns,  Tnq.,  Lib.  -13,  fol.  6R,  120. 

« IbiUera,  Lib.  25,  fol.  1,  52,  82;  Lib.  43,  fol.  142,  174,  187;  Leg.  1526,  fol.  6, 
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was  required  to  this,  but  the  Stiprrma  waited  until  Dpcemher 
23d  and  then  replied  in  a  long  consulta,  insistmg  that  Leguini 
had  been  rif^ht  from  the  beginning;  tluit  all  laws  or  regulations 
infringing  the  immunities  of  the  Inquisition  were  invalid,  and 
the  mere  attempt  subjected  it^  authors  to  punishment.  As  the 
Suprema  was  inunovable,  an  attack  was  nmde  directly  on 
Leguina  by  a  royal  letter  and  provision  of  the  Royal  Council, 
January  22,  1670,  ordering  him  to  collect  no  fees  for  visiting  ships 
and  to  make  his  visits  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  When  this 
was  served  upon  him  he  made  an  unseemly  reply  and  stopped  the 
commerce  of  the  port  until  there  wore  eighteen  ships  waiting  to 
discharge  their  cargoes.  To  overcome  this,  a  solemn  niand&te 
in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen-regent  was  adcl^e.s^^d  to  him, 
February  14th,  reciting  his  misdeeds  and  ordeiing  liini  to  qirit 
the  kingdom  or  to  present  himself  at  court  under  penalty  of  twenty 
thousand  maraveilis.  When  this  was  served  ujx»n  him  by  a 
notary,  on  February  23d,  he  reverently  placed  it  on  his  head  and 
saitl  he  respected  it  as  the  act  of  his  king,  but  tlie  next  day  he  served 
upon  the  notary  his  dedinatoria  (denial  of  jurisdiction),  stating 
that  he  was  simply  the  servant  of  the  Suprema  and  of  the  Logrono 
tribunal,  in  which  capacity  he  had  coniplieel  with  the  oblipdioni 
of  his  oflice,  and  the  Suprema  had  never  brought  a  charge  againd 
him,  wherefore  he  supplicate<l  the  king  to  infnnu  himself  from  the 
Suprema  as  to  the  matters  contained  in  these  royal  pro\i£9aa& 
which  had  been  obtained  surreptitiously,  and  to  recognize  tbf 
justice  of  liis  reply  and  of  liis  jjroceedings.*  The  authority  of 
the  Suprema  evidently  was  superior  to  that  of  the  king. 

Thus  baflled,  the  ijuceii-regent  turned  again  to  the  Suprems^ 
with  a  decree  of  April  1,  1670,  in  which  she  rehearsed  the  agree- 
ments of  1561,  1567  antl  1576  as  providing  that  no  fcn^s  were  U> 
be  levied;  the  visit.s  must  be  made  in  the  former  fashion,  so  as  to 
give  no  occasion  of  complaints  of  the  violation  of  treaties,  and 
Leguina  must  b(*  removed.  To  this  the  Suprema  replied,  Afiril 
24th,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  visits;  the  resistance  of  Bilbao 
had  proved  contagious;  the  other  ])ort^  were  refusing  to  pav  f«5, 
and  this  would  extend  to  the  whole  monarchy;  the  labor  had  to 
be  paid  for  and  the  Inc^uisition  had  no  funds  for  salaries. 
further  explained  that,  in  view  of  the  hostility  felt  for  Legiiii 
the  Logrono  tribunal  had  replaced  him»  on  January  3d    bv 


*  Arohi^'o  de  Suuozicas,  Inq.j  Lib.  43,  foL  174,  187;  Leg.  1520,  foL  4. 
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de  Zabaln,  who  had  foimd  himself  unable  to  act,  everybody  being 
terrorizetl  and  refusing  to  a^^ist  him,  so  Leguina  had  resvmied  Ida 
duties.  Then,  on  l'el)ruary  14th  the  Council  of  State  had  inter- 
vened and  allowed  the  eighteen  waiting  ships  to  discharge  their 
cargoes  without  examination,  which  was  an  invasion  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Inquisition  antl  consequently  null.  At  the  end  of 
February  Leguina  hatl  been  rej)laceil  by  Don  Inigo  Zubiaui-  who 
had  been  well  received  by  the  merchants — a  fallacious  welcome 
for  soon  afterwards  it  waH  leanie<l  that  Zubinurj  though  he  reiluceti 
the  fees,  could  get  no  assistance;  his  life  was  threatened  and  he 
asked  to  be  relieved  on  June  20th.^ 

It  would  be  a  weariiu^ss  to  follow  in  further  detail  these  obscure 
quarrels  wliich  were  carried  on  with  equal  tenacity  by  both  sides. 
A  new  conunissioner,  Pedro  de  Irazagarria  Butron,  was  succeeded 
by  Miguel  de  Jarabeytfa,  who  were  as  little  successful  as  their 
predecessors.  At  length,  on  May  2G,  1680,  the  king  s(»nt  to  the 
Suprema  a  protest  from  the  Dutch  ambassador  as  to  the  detention 
of  vessels  and  damage  to  goods  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  illegal 
fees.  This  was  foUowedj  Jimc  26th.  by  another  from  the  ambassa- 
dor of  France,  claiming  that  French  vessels  should  be  exempted, 
and  tliat  only  packages  of  books  shoukl  be  exanuned.  Then,  on 
£5eptembcr  4th  the  king  transnvitted  one  from  the  English  andtassa- 
dor,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  sharp  message  to  the  effect  that  at 
the  moment  it  was  esix-cially  ilesirable  io  avoid  giving  just  cause 
of  offence  to  luigland,  and  that  a  prompt  remedy  must  be  applied. 
It  was  not  until  October  22d  that  the  Sujtrema  repHed,  insisting 
upon  the  enforcement  of  the  visits;  more  books  entered  the  port 
of  Bilbao  than  all  the  otiier  ports  of  the  kingdom  cond>ined,  and 
since  these  troubles  began  the  visits  had  been  so  impeded  that 
immense  numbers  of  books  of  evil  fluctrine  were  filling  all  the 
public  and  private  Ubraries.^  The  Suprema  was  willing  to  embroil 
Spain  with  lialf  of  Europe  rather  than  to  spend  a  few  hundred 
ducats  in  salaries,  and  equally  reckless  was  its  assertion  as  to 
the  commerce  in  books  at  Bilbao.  Wlimi,  in  1648^  it  had  callctl 
for  reports  on  the  visiias  de  navios  from  all  the  northern  port-s, 
Commissioner  Villareal  stated  that  no  books  had  come  to  Bilbao 
for  eight  years.  At  none  of  the  other  ports  was  there  any  allusion 
made  to  books,  except  at  Sau  Sebastian,  where  it  was  added  that 


'  Archive  do  Siinancajt,  Inq.,  Lib.  43,  fol.  201;  Lib.  25,  fol.  129. 
»  Ibidem,  Lib.  43.  fol.  201,  2.35,  270;  Tx^p.  1526,  fol.  36. 
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they  rarely  came.*    When  we  recall  the  forty  bales  imported  ^^ 
one  lot  through  Bilbao  for  Robles  of  AlcalA,  in  1561,  we  can  est^f 
mate  the  success  of  the  Incjuisition,  during  the  int^^rval,  in  securing 
the  intellectual  isolation  of  Spain  and  the  flinishiess  of  the  Dretea^ 
on  which  was  based  this  prolongeti  struggle.  wM 

Still  the  struggle  went  on,  stinnilate<i  by  fresh  protests  from 
the  English  ant.1  Freucli  ambassadors  &nd  met  by  the  Suprema 
with  vociferous  assertions  of  the  masses  of  heretical  literature 
introduced  into  Spain.  At  length,  on  June  12, 1681,  the  corregidor 
of  Bilbao,  Don  Juan  Gonz:ilez  de  Leon,  a  member  of  the  RojtJ 
Council  and  judge  in  the  Chancellery  of  Valladolid,  in  conjunctioo 
with  the  General  Deputies  of  the  Senorio,  issued  a  proclunmtioo 
imposing  a  tine  of  fifty  ducjit^s  on  all  shipmasters,  mercliants  and 
others  who  should  pay  the  fees,  thus  uniting  the  royal  and  pro- 
vincial authorities  in  rcHistancc  to  the  Tntjuisition.  The  Supreim 
met  this,  July  17th,  by  oidering  Jarabeytia  to  collect  the  fees,  in 
which  if  necessary  he  was  to  employ  excommunication  and  coUcrt 
evidence  to  prosecute  tho.se  who  impeded  the  Incjuisition.  This 
was  a  declaration  of  war,  but  it  was  accom|)anie(l  w^ith  secrrt 
instructions  that  he  was  not  to  seize  goods  but  to  keep  a  iwonj 
for  future  use,  and  that  he  was  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  reaching 
a  compromise  with  the  Contratacion,  which  could  take  the  shape, 
as  formerly  suggested,  of  a  lump  sum  in  payment  on  every  ship 
accorduig  to  its  tonnage.'  Here  the  document-s  at  my  dbpoMl 
come  to  an  end,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat,  on  some  soefa 
basis,  a  compromise  was  reached,  as  the  Contratacion  had  shown 
a  willingness  to  pay  a  handsome  sum  in  gross,  in  the  confideoee 
apparently,  that  when  the  stimulus  of  fees  for  each  package  wtt 
removed,  the  exanunations  would  be  nominal  and  the  com 
sioners  would  render  their  office  a  Hinrcure. 

Barcelona  was  more  fortunate  than  Bilbao.  The  oppo6iti< 
of  the  viceroy  and  the  intervention  of  the  Banco  Rcgio  prev 
against  the  efforts  of  the  tribunal.  In  1819  it  reported  that  the 
was  no  trafie  of  commitssioners  ever  having  visited  ships,  exce 
when  there  were  Jews  on  board,  and  that  a  letter  of  1677  showi 
tliat  visits  were  not  made  l)ecau8e  shipmasters  would  not 
the  fees.'     Elsewhere,  abuses  were  rife.     At  Cadiz,  among, 


*  Archive  dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  I.#eg.  I52ri,  fol.  17. 

»  Ibidem,  Mb.  l.S.  f(.|.  283, 297,  315. 319,  325;  Lib.  26,  fol.  33. 

» Ibidem.  I>og.  147.3. 
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faring  men,  the  Santo  Oficio  was  generally  known  as  the  Santo 
Ladronicio,  although  there  and  in  Malaga  a  judicious  system  of 
bribery  was  est-abli.shedj  which  n»nioved  most  of  the  impedi- 
ments of  commerce,  together  with  the  obstacles  to  the  importation 
of  prohibited  books/  1  have  met  with  conjplaints  about  Valencia, 
Alicante  and  other  ports  and,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  official 
venality^  it  nmy  be  assuiiKMl  that  at  least  many  commissioners 
used  their  virtually  irresponsible  power  for  profit  either  by  omit- 
ting supervision  or  rendering  it  nruhdy  onerous. 

In  1705  an  elaborate  digest  of  all  previous  instructions  was 
sent  to  the  tribunals  with  orilers  to  impress  upon  their  commis- 
sioners the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  prohibitetl  books:  not  only  were  bales,  hogsheads,  casks, 
packages  and  especially  packs  of  playing  cards  to  be  examined, 
but  the  chest-s  and  beds  of  the  sailors,  yet  the  utmOvSt  tact  and 
dexterity  were  to  be  employeil,  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  the  repug- 
nance felt  for  these  visits.  If  any  controversy  arose,  the  commis- 
sioners were  not  to  proceed  judicially  but  the  matter  was  to  be 
referred  directly  to  the  Suprema,^  In  1742  an<l  1764,  there  were 
royal  orders  issued  prescribing  rules  and  fees,  which  have  interest 
only  as  showing  the  control  actjuired  by  the  crown  over  the 
Inquisition. 

In  1801,  the  Suprema  called  upon  the  tribiuials  for  information 
as  to  details  an<l  fees,  the  answer  to  which  from  Valencia  indicates 
the  purely  financial  view  of  the  matter  entertained  by  the  officials. 
Since  the  royal  orders  of  1742  and  1764,  it  said,  and  for  many 
years  previous,  no  visits  had  been  made,  because  the  fee  for  large 
vessels  was  eight  reales  and  four  for  small  ones,  while  it  was 
necessary  to  hire  a  carriage  from  the  city  to  the  Grao  and  a  boat 
to  the  ship^  so  the  cost  was  greater  than  the  gain.  In  Denia  the 
visits  had  been  jMTformed  anciently,  but  for  many  years  they  had 
been  abandoned.' 

In  fact^  it  liad  for  the  most  part  beeomc  simply  an  impost  levied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Inrpiisitlon  on  ships  from  foreign  parts.  The 
suppression  of  the  Inriuisition  by  the  C6rtes  of  Citdiz,  in  1813, 
was  followed  by  a  decree  slating  that  at  almost  all  the  sea-poits 
of  Spain  there  was  collected  for  the  Incjuisition  a  fee  known  as 


«  Bibl.  nacional.  MSS.,  P,  294,  fol   .W.  132. 

'  Archive  liiat.  nacionii!,  Tnq.  do  Valencia,  I-x^.  10,  n.  2,  fol.  193. 

■  Ibidem,  Leg.  4,  n.  3,  fol.  243. 
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derecho  de  Inquisidon  on  all  foreign  vessels  or  those  from  foreign 
parts,  and  that  in  some  places  there  was  further  levied  on  all  pack- 
ages of  books  and  merchandise  another  fee   for    registration- 
all  of  which  the  C6rtes  now  suppressed/ 

With  the  revival  of  the  Inquisition  under  the  Restoration, 
viidtas  de  naniof?  were  naturally  resumed,  whenever  the  opj 
sition  of  shipmasters  and  foreign  consuls  permitted.      Dcfidring 
reorganize  the  system,  the  Suprema,  Jmie  17,   1816,  called  f< 
information,  the  responses  to  wliich  show  that,  at  the  ports  of  tl 
northern  coasts,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  maintained  as  far  as 
practicable,  while  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  except  in  Majorca 
and  Velez  Malaga,  it  was  in  a  thoroughly  demoralized  conditiott— 
No  visits  were  made  to  the  ships.     Where  they  could,  commij^l 
sioners  collected  fees  from  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  biA^ 
consuls  raised  objections  and,  when  subsequently  the  Supremi 
ordered  the  commissioner  of  Qldiz  to  enforce  payment,  he  could 
not  persuade  the  cdhsuIh  to  assent,  ns  Ihey  simply  referred  him 
to  their  ambassadors.     The  matter  slumbered  until,  in  January, 
1819,  the  Minister  of  Marine  addressed  to  the  mquisitor-gcneiil 
a  complaint  from  the  llydrographic  Office  that  it  had  been  obliged 
to  [Jay  to  a  coiiuiiissioner  eight  reales  for  exanuuing  two  caiK4 
containing  articles  for  it.    This  opened  the  way,  and  the  Suprcna 
laid  before  the  king  a  long  eonsulta,  urging  a  reorganization 
the  system  and  presenting  an  elaborate  series  of  regulations  f 
his  consideration,  as  the  matter  was  of  immense  iinpoi"tance 
religion  and  the  state.    The  scheme  resuscitated  all  tlie  old  details 
in  the  most  rigorous  form;  indeed,  as  regards  books,  it  provided 
that  the  packages  should  be  sealed  with  sealing-wax,  the  duties 
were  to  be  paid  anrl  the  packages  forwarded  to  the  Suprema  b; 
some  confidential  person.'     No  more  effective  plan  could  ha 
been  devised  for  preserving  Spain  from  the  contagion  of  forei 
ideas  and,  even  without  this,  the  other  provisions  gave  to  t 
Inquisition  the  power  of  embarrassing  largely  the  whole  forpij 
commerce  of  the  land.    The  scheme  is  of  interest  as  revea 
the  aims  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  brink  of  its  extinction.     How 
it  was  reganh'd  by  the  court  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  for, 
before  it  could  be  acted  upon,  the  Revolution  of  1S20  put  an  c: 
to  the  active  exist-ence  of  the  Holy  Office. 


'  Coleccion  de  Decretoa  de  Iils  COrtes,  I\',  17  (Madrid,  1820). 
'  Archivo  de  Sinmncas,  Lib.  550;  Leg.  1-173. 
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The  restrictions  which  censorship  imposed  on  learning  and  cul- 
ture were  slightly  relieved  by  the  licences  which  were  granted  to 
possess  or  to  read  prohibited  books.  In  the  struggle  with  heresy, 
its  confutation  required  that  some  persons  should  be  aUovved  to 
read  the  works  in  which  it  was  taught,  and  it  became  customary 
to  grant  the  })rivilege  to  those  whose  firmness  in  tlie  faith  could  be 
trusted.  The  bull  in  Cfr?m  Domini  of  Paul  III,  in  I5;i6,  excom- 
municates all  who  read  Lutheran  books  witliout  papal  licence, 
showing  that  already  lieonces  were  issued  and  that  the  power  was 
reserved  to  the  pope.  This  power  was  valioable,  and  the  officials 
of  thcciu*ia,  to  whom  it  was  confided,  were  subject  to  temptations 
whicli,  in  that  age  of  veniility,  were  not  likely  to  be  resisted. 
Inquisitors,  moreover,  assumeil  that  this  was  included  in  their 
delegated  apostolical  faculties  and  undertook  to  issue  licences, 
leading  to  a  multiplication  of  privileged  persons  which  nullified 
to  some  extent  the  prohibitory  edicts.  To  remedy  this,  in  1547, 
the  Suprema  revoked  all  such  licences  and  forbade  their  future 
issue  by  the  tribunals,  a  provision  which  had  to  be  repeated  in 
1540  and  1551.'  Tliis  still  left  the  pa|>al  licences  in  the  hands  of 
those  possessing  tliem,  but  these  were  similarly  annulled,  in  1550, 
by  Julius  III,  in  a  brief,  from  which  we  learn  that  papal  legates 
also  issued  them.' 

They  speetlily  multiplied  again,  and  the  Suprema  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Lutheran  excitement  of  1558  to  procure  their  with- 
drawal. In  its  report  of  SepU'nd>er  9th  of  that  year  to  Paul  I\', 
it  represented  tliat  many  prelates  and  frailes  kept  proliibited  books, 
in  spite  of  edicts  and  censures,  refusing  to  surrender  them  on  the 
plea  tliat  they  held  papal  licences;  in  view  of  the  danger  thence 
arising  to  the  faith,  the  pope  was  asked  for  a  brief  revoking  all 
such  Hcenees,  ordering  their  surrender  under  heavy  penalties  and 
authorizing  rigorous  prosecution  of  transgressors.'  Paul  did  more 
than  merely  respond  to  this  petition.  By  a  brief  of  December 
21st,  he  revoked  all  papal  licences  and  then,  by  another  of  January 
4,  1559,  he  committed  the  execution  of  this  to  Inquisitor-general 
Vald^s,  who  printed  it  in  his  Index  of  that  year/ 

These  briefs  granted  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition  no  power  to 


*  .\rchivo  de  Simancas,  Inq..  Lib.  912.  fol.  15;  Lib.  79,  fol.   17,  164.— Cf. 
Pegnae  Comment,  iii  in  Eymerici  Director.  P.  n. 

*  Septimi  DecreUil,  Lib,  v,  Tit.  iv,  cap.  2. 

'  Archivo  de  Simnncaa,  In(i.,  SaJa  40,  Lib.  4,  foL  231. — See  Appendix. 

*  UeiuiCh,  Die  Indices,  p.  212. 
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issue  licences.    So  je^loasly  was  this  reserved  t^  the  Holy 
that,  in  1574,  Gregory  XIII  gave  a  special  licence  to  Inquisitor- 
general  Quiroga,  with  a  faculty  to  extend  it  to  members  of  the 
Supreiiia,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  decide  cases  of  heresy.*     This 
caution  contrasts  strangely  with  the  favors  shown  to  the  Society 
of  JesiLs.     Pius  \',  wliile  yet  inquisitor-general,   granted  to  tbe 
Jesuit  General  faculty  to  issue  iiccncea;  tliis  was  confirmed,  nW 
vocis  oraculOj  by  Gregory  XIII  and,  to  establish  it  more  firmly, 
he  was  asked  to  embody  it  in  a  brief  which  he  did,  January  i). 
1575,  moreover  releasing  Iheui  from  any  censuj*e^  or  other  jH'iialiy, 
by  whomsoever  inflicted,  in  so  far  as  necessary  to   rejid^r  the 
concession  effective.     Under  this  the  Jesuits  claimed  to  be  inde- 
pendent nf  the  edicts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  it  afseited 
its  jurisdiction.     In  1584  we  find  Pailro  Mariana  applying  for  and 
obtaining  a  licence,  through  tlie  To!(m1o  tnl)umil,  to  read  certain 
specified  books — a  Ucence  which  was  withdrawn  the  same  year. 
Still  more  aggressive  was  its  station  when,  in  1587,  it  learned  thai 
some  books  had  been  received  by  the  Jesuit  Provincial,  and  the 
Suprenia  sent  lists  of  th<'tn  to  the  tribunals  of  Saragossa,  SeviBc 
and  Valladolid,  with  orders  to  examine  them  and  detain  such  u 
they  deemed  jiropnr.     Tjiis  assertion  of  control  was   repeateii  In 
1602,  when  the  Murcia  tribunal  was  instructed  to  examine  certain 
books  belonging   to  the  Jesuits  and  to  return    them    if  found 
unolijcctionaltle.' 

The  earliest  forniul  grant  of  power  to  the  Spanish  Inquisitji 
to  issue  hcences  would  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Paul  \'  cariy 
in  the  seventeenth  century,"  but  it  Imd  been  exercised  long  before. 
The  Index  of  Quiroga,  issued  in  15S3,  in  its  preiiminarj-  n 
3,  4,  5  and  8,  assumes  that  inquisitors  can  grant  written  licem 
but  this  power  was  liebl  subject  to  the  inquisitor-general 
Suprema  for,  in  the  or<lers  accompanying  the  distribution  of  tl 
Index,  consultation  with  them  was  prescribed  as  a  necessary  I 
liminary.**  From  some  examples  of  the  period  it  would 
that  only  special  ami  not  general  licences  were  granted  and 
much  circumspection  was  used  with  regard  to  them.     Even  PI 


'  Archivo  de  AlcaliX,  Hacienda,  Leg.  544'  (Lib.  10). 

'  Litene  ApoBtolicie  Soc.  Jesu,  pp.  137-11  (Aiitverpi'fp,  11535). — JiUA.  VaUcmfli 
MSS.  Ottobon.  Lat.  49A,  p.  8.— Archivo  de  Simancoa,  Inq.,  Lil».  940  fol  l^  It 
17,  13.  .  , 

'  AU>erp:hini,  Manualc  QiialiFicatoruni,  p.  132. 

•  Reuach,  Die  ludiocs,  pp. 382-3.— Arclii^o de Simaiicas,  In<|.,  L|b.  039  foj.  13 
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IV  had  no  general  licence  until,  about  1640,  he  wrote  to  Inquisitor- 
general  Sotcinayor  that  he  had  been  amusing  his  leisure  with 
Guicciardini's  History,  until  he  was  told  that  it  was  prohibited. 
He  therefore  asketl  for  a  lieenee  to  r(^ad  it  and  other  prohibited 
books  not  treating  of  matters  of  faith,  for  he  would  not  accept 
a  licence  to  rejid  them/  A  curious  partial  lieence  was  one  f^ranted 
in  1614,  to  Padre  Gullo  Sabeli  (WiUiam  Saville?)  to  read  Catholic 
books  in  the  English  tongue — apjmrently  the  language  sufficed 
to  render  them  prohibited.* 

The  tendency  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  assert  its  independ- 
ence of  Rome  in  matters  of  censorvship  was  especially  manifested 
with  regard  to  licences.  When  in  1622,  (Jregory  XV  and,  in  1631, 
Urban  V'lII,  revoked  all  Heenees,  the  Suprema  declared  that  it 
was  not  the  papal  intention  to  interfere  with  the  licences  granted 
by  the  inciuisitor-general,  and  that  thf^y  remained  in  force.'  The* 
next  step  was  to  invalidate  all  papal  licences  and  accordingly, 
January  IS,  1627,  the  Suj)rema  presented  a  eonsulta  to  Philip  IV, 
representing  that  many  persons  in  Spain  obtained  them,  and 
snpfilicating  him  to  order  his  ambassador  to  urgr  the  po])H  not 
to  grant  them,  adiling  that  meanwhile  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  issue  an  edict  annulling  them.  Philip  was  not  pre[)an^d  to 
sanction  so  flagrant  an  assault  on  papal  authority,  and  replied 
that  he  would  ask  the  pope  to  transmit  them  through  the  in(jui- 
sitor-goneral,  but  that,  until  the  answer  was  received,  no  inno- 
vation must  be  attempteil.  IVban  took  ailvantage  of  the  request 
to  assert  his  supreme  authority  in  a  manner  for  which  the  Suprema 
had  not  bargained,  for  he  annulled  all  licences,  both  papal  and 
those  issued  by  the  intiuisitor-genoral,  the  only  exception  being 
the  one  held  by  the  intpusitor-general  himself.  As  all  the  bishops 
in  Spain  were  ordered  to  publish  this  brief^  the  Inquisition  could 
not  suppress  it,  however  humiliating  it  was.  Canlinal  Zapata 
accordingly  published  it,  I\'bruary  21,  1628,  requiring  the  surren- 
der of  all  licences  within  twenty  days,  under  heavy  penalties,  and 
whiMi  he  issued  his  Iinlex  of  1632  he  included  in  it  the  bri<'f  and 
his  edict.* 

Urban  pursued  his  victory  by  instructing  Cardinal  Mellini  to 

1  Archivo  dc  Siinancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  IMO,  fol.  10,  11 ;  Lib.  21,  fol.  303. 
'  Ibidem,  Lib.  SMO,  fol.  IS. 

*  M.SS.  of  Royal  Libran'  of  Copenhagen,  2181%  p.  332. 

•  Archivo  de  Alcald,  Hacienda,  Ix^g.  544'  (Lib,  10). — Index  of  ZapaUi,  ad 
caicem. — Bulario  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib,  v,  foL  12. — Bullar.  Roman.  V,  220. 
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write,  Decem]>cr  6,  1628,  to  Zapata  defining  his  authority  to  be 
that  of  granting  licences  to  learned  persons  who  furnished  security 
that  they  wished  to  combat  heresy,  but  the  Uceiices  were  to  Ije 
limited  in  time,  and  to  require  the  recipients  to  show  to  the  Inqui- 
sition what  they  wTote.*  This  however  was  a  failure,  for  do 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  prescribed  limitations 
The  ItKjiiisition  continued  its  independent  course  and  finally 
carried  its  point,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  instructing  the  tribunals 
that,  if  i^apal  licences  were  presented  to  them,  they  were  not  to  be 
adrnitteil,  but  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  inquisitor-general  for 
his  action.^ 

Towni'ds  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I^lorente  telk 
us  that  licences  were  diflicult  to  obtain.  \\*hen  an  applicaUoai 
was  matle,  the  inquisitor-general  institutei.1  secret  inquiries  as  U) 
the  character  of  the  ajyplicant  and,  if  the  result  was  favorable,  be 
was  required  to  state  his  objccL  arul  the  nature  of  the  works  thai 
he  desired  to  consult;  if  the  licence  was  granted,  it  was  limited  to 
a  specified  number  of  books  in  a  definite  branch  of  literature; 
permission  to  keep  them  was  rarely  granted,  and  all  licences 
excepted  works  directetl  against  CathoUcism,  such  as  the  writing 
of  modern  philosophers.'  Doubtless  this  strictness  may  be  true  d 
certain  times,  but  the  practice  varied  according  to  the  temper  <rf 
the  inquisitor-general  or  Suprema.  There  sometimes  was  great 
laxity,  if  we  may  lielieve  the  reasons  alleged,  in  1747,  by  Pradoy 
Cuesta,  for  revoking  all  licences,  for  he  says  that  on  invet-tigatka 
he  had  found  that  they  were  not  sought  by  men  of  learning,  but 
by  the  frivolous  of  both  sexes  to  gratify  idle  curiosity;  maoy 
persona  merely  made  a  verbal  request,  to  reatl  a  single  book  &nd 
extended  the  permission  to  cover  all  that  they  wanted,  while  others, 
seeing  that  ignorant  people  were  licensed,  thought  that  the  privi- 
lege was  general  and  availed  themselves  of  it  without  asking.* 
Licences,  moreover,  were  by  no  means  so  restricted  in  charactw 
as  Llorente  asserts.  Some  issued  by  Inquisitors-general  Bonif&i 
and  Reltran  cover  all  prohibited  books,  except  Machiavolli,  8arpi'5 
Council  of  Trent,  works  assailitig  the  Catholic  religion  and  obsceni- 
ties,* and  we  have  seen  that  religious  houses  generally  and  eveo 

*  Archivo  de  Alcald,  M  sup. 

*  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Incj.  dc  Valencia,  JjCg.  15,  n.  11,  fol.  3C 
«  Llorcut€,  Hist,  crit.,  Cap.  xii,  Art.  ii,  n.  12,  13. 

*  Edicto  de  13  de  Henero  de  17-17  {MSS.  of  DaWd  Fergusson  Esq.) 
'  Birch,  Catalogue  of  MSS.  of  Inq.  of  Canariea,  II,  &40-1. 
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occasionally  individuals  held  licences  enablinp;  them  to  (nircha.sc 
from  estates  considerable  niiscellaneouy  lots  of  prohibited  books, 
tlie  possession  of  which,  by  deceased  scholars,  shows  that  they  too 
must  have  enjoyed  similar  privilegcH. 

From  the  very  numerous  applications  for  licences  made  about 
this  time  it  app(*ars  that  they  were  customarily  adilressed  to  the 
Suprerna,  which  referred  them  to  the  appropriate  tribunal  for 
report  as  to  the  age,  the  learninij;  and  the  judgement  of  the  appli- 
cant. Under  the  Resloration  this  inquiry  was  extended  to  his 
moral  and  political  conduct,  showing  that  discrimination  was 
matle  in  favor  of  those  whose  conservative  tooidcncies  were 
approved/ 

We  have  seen  the  ferocious  penalties  of  death  and  confiscation 
provided  in  the  law  of  1558  for  unauthorized  printing.  With 
these  the  Inrpiisition  had  nothing  to  do,  as  its  censorship  was 
concerned  only  with  books  after  publication,  and  its  treatment  of 
those  who  violated  its  rules  was  much  nsore  moderate.  With  its 
juristliotioa  over  tliem  it  allowed  no  interference,  even  from  Rome, 
for,  about  1565,  it  suppressed  a  papal  jubilee  indulgence,  because 
it  contained  faculties  of  absolutiem  for  keej^ing  prohil^ited  books,' 
In  the  Index  of  1559,  the  penalties  threatene<i  for  reatling,  posses- 
sing, buying  or  selling  prohibited  books  were  excommunication 
laUv  sent€7it(v  ip$o  factOj  two  hundred  ducats  and  a  menace  of 
prosecution  for  suspicion  of  heresy  and  disobedience.'  In  the 
special  edicts  prohibiting  individual  books,  there  appears  to  be 
no  established  fornmla.  Sometiraes  the  penalty  tlireatened  is 
excommunication  and  two  hunth-ed  ducats,  sonjetimes  excom- 
mimicatinii  and  punisliiiient  at  discretion,  sometimes  excommuni- 
cation, tine  and  punishment  at  discretion.* 

This  cUscretion  manifested  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  penalties, 
moderate  and  severe,  both  as  regards  readers  and  bof>kseller8, 
though  the  latter  appear  commorJy  to  be  the  more  harshly  visitod. 
A  rehaljilitation  granted,  September  2S,  1647,  to  Luis  Sanaren, 
bookseller  of  Saragossa,  infers  that  he  liad  been  reconciled  and 


*  Archive  hist,  nacionol,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  16,  n.  5,  7,  8;  Leg.  17,  n.  4, 
paasim, — Arclxivo  dc  Simanciia,  Inq.,  Lib.  550. 

'  RLSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  214.^ — Archivo  de  StmancaSj 
Inq.,  Lib.  9-12,  fol.  23. 
'  Reusch,  Die  Indices,  p.  211. 

*  Archi\'o  hist,  nacion&l,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  I,  n.  4,  fol.  226. 
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deprived  of  liis  civil  rights.'  Miguel  Rodn'guez,  a  bookseller  of 
Madrid,  for  importing  anil  selling  prohihited  books,  was  sentenced 
August  1,  1763,  to  reprimand,  aVwolution  ad  cautelarrij  certain 
spiritual  penances,  all  costs  of  trial  and  banishment  from  Madrid 
for  six  years,  of  which  the  firhl  three  were  to  be  spent  in  an  African 
presidio.  Tliis  of  course  meant  his  utter  ruin.^  At  LogroDo, 
in  1645,  Fray  Tonias  dc  Nieva,  for  teaching  in  his  professorial 
chair  from  a  prohibited  hook,  was  condenmecl  to  grave  reprimand 
l)efnre  his  colleagues,  to  retract  certain  propositions,  to  four  years' 
recrlasion,  and  to  perpetual  deprivation  of  teaching  and  of  voting 
and  being  voted  for."  On  the  other  liaud,  in  1803,  Don  Jacobo 
Maria  de  Parga  y  Puga,  for  the  inveterate  habit  of  reading  pro- 
hibited books,  knowing  them  to  be  prohibited,  in  contempt  for 
many  years  of  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition,  was  sentenwl 
by  the  Machid  tribunal  to  fifteen  days'  spiritual  exercises  and  to 
a  private  reprimand  in  the  apartments  of  the  incjuisitor.*  So.  in 
1816,  the  Suprema,  acting  on  a  suman'a,  and  without  subjeclinj^ 
the  delinquents  to  a  trial,  sent  to  the  Santiago  tribunal  a  sentence 
on  Juan  Roinero  for  reiuling  prohihited  books  and  on  Josef  Manud 
Garcia  for  selling  and  recommending  them;  they  wore  to  present 
themselves  b(Tore  the  nc^arest  coimnissioner,  who  was  to  reprinmDd 
and  warn  them  that  for  a  repetition  of  the  ofTence  they  woiiU 
not  be  treated  with  the  same  benignity.* 

Cases  of  infraction,  until  a  ronifiaralively  recent  period,  are  Dot 
frecjuent.  After  the  exeiteinent  of  the  Refnrination  was  sup- 
pressed, intellectual  activity  in  Spain  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  such  torpor  thai  tlu^  forbidden  fruit  was  little  sought.  Id  the 
Toledo  recoril  from  1575  to  1610  there  is  not  a  single  case,  nor  is 
there  one  in  the  same  record  from  1648  to  1794.*  In  the  ili.'^urb- 
ancc  of  thought,  precctling  anrl  ihiring  the  revolutionary  epoch, 
prosecutions  become  more  freiiuent,  althovigh  still  not  as  numernm 
as  miglit  be  expected  from  the  importance  claimerl  by  the  Inquia- 
tion  for  its  services.     From  IISO  until  1S20,  in  the  whole  of  Si 


'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Sala  40,  l.il».  1,  fol.  177. 

'  Ibidem,  Lib.  877,  fol.  96.  »  Ibidem,  Lib.  SCJfl,  fol.  ^M. 

*  Ibidem,  Lib.  877,  fol.  239.  *  Ibidem,  LiU   89o'. 

*  These  are  records  of  autos.     In  the  Catalogue  of  Toledo  cases  prcpan'd  bT 
Don  Miguel  G6mex  del  Campillo  (see  Appt^ndix)  there  are  thirty-four  attriljul 
to  prohibited  books.     Of  these,  five  are  anterior  to  1575;  then    then*  utv  lu 
until  1771,  followed  by  six  between  that  year  and  1794,  but  none  of  ibem 
to  have  been  pushed  to  a  conclusion  except  one  which  was  suspended. 
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the  total  aggregate  amounts  only  to  throe*  hundred  ami  (ivc.  Dur- 
ing this  perioil,  from  l.SOM  to  1S15,  inclusive,  the  Inquisition  was 
virtually  dormant,  having  only  live  cases  in  all,  which  would 
leave,  for  the  remaining  years,  an  average  slightly  under  nine. 
The  crowding  of  a  hundred  anil  one  cases  into  the  six  years,  1801 
to  lSOr>,  reflects  the  urgency  with  which  the  government  of  Carlos 
lY  was  endeavoring  to  restriet  the  presy,  and  that  there  were  twenty 
in  IS  19  is  significant  of  the  agitation  leading  to  the  revolution  of 
January,  1820.*  The  slenderni^ss  of  the  whole  record  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  success  which  attended  the  combined  action  of  the 
state  antl  of  the  Inquisition  in  benumbing  for  nearly  three  centuries 
the  Spanish  intellect. 

Although  ceasorship  was  instituted  for  the  suppression  of  heresy 
and  for  keeping  heretical  books  anil  propositions  from  the  people, 
it  developed  its  utility  in  many  directions,  more  or  less  connected 
with  it.s  prinvary  object.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  slioidd  wage 
incessant  warfare  with  the  countless  editions  ul  the  Bible  with 
Protestant  notes  and  commentaries,  and  we  have  seen  how  indus- 
triously Valdes  prepared  for  his  expiirgatory  Index  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  l»5o4.  It  was,  however,  the  venmcular  versions  that 
caused  the  greate.^t  anxiety.  Prior  to  the  Eeforniation  there  was 
practically  no  restrietmn  on  the  circulation  of  (he  Hible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  early  thirteenth  century, 
the  struggle  witli  the  Waldenses  and  the  Cathari,  who  jjossessed 
versions  of  their  own,  led  to  prohibitions  by  Innocent  III,  in  1199, 
and  by  Jaime  I  of  Aragon  in  \2\i\j  while  the  CVmiicil  of  Toulouse, 
in  1220,  prohibited  the  possession  by  laymen  of  any  portion  of 
the  Bible,  even  in  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Breviary  and  Hours  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  vernacular,  because  they  contained  extractj?. 
The  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  became  embodied  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  and  thus  remained  familiar  to  canon  lawyers ;  it  was  adduced 
in  the  Repertoriuni  Inquisitoruin  of  H04,  but  only  in  a  kind  of 
obiter  dictum^  showing  that  at  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  of  no 
Ijractical  moment,'     Yet  from  the  tlurteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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^  Archive  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  dp  Valencia,  Log.  100. 

'  Innocent.  PP.  Ill,  Regest.  II,  141,  142,  235.— Lib.  iv.  Extra,  vii,  12.— Con- 
stitutions lie  Cathalunya,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  i,  cap.  12. — Martene  et  Durand  -Vnipiis. 
Collect.,  VII,  123.— Conca.  Tolosan.,ami.  1229,  Cap.  14  (Harduin.,  VII,  178).— 
Rcpertor,  Inquisitor,  8.  v.  S<Tiplura. 


"/xisrj  *^-s0St  viiiKC,  i:i»c  J*t2  'V  "21^  ^nniEajHiL  7mr  pBoer  Jpa^ 
fc  -»*»  ri^KT'^rd  'baa  •.£*  'Mt  rarifr  c€  lat  BKik-  \^  -oat  Sgimff 


f^tf  %ii^J^.,  %  l^yfftj^^  %ff  \lp^  aoi  Rawi  a  Bfefe  xx:  >^*-'>h"    roc  a 

L^l  *k^rM  frjouib  a  pn-jbibitioo  of  the  B&le  is  Spfeso^  ^  xf 
t0ki^  vtil^ar  u^cijnKr.'  Tlus  xcad  vas  intcnaSed  by  1^  -vfsam 
wijkfj  tf«^  apaaoi^i  r»f ugeex — Francisco  de  FJnTJncm^,.  J-xax  Pfn 
^7i\frviaif»  4*T  Vakra  and  Canaodoro  de  Rctna — pcvfecsed  jcia  =(;:«; 
U/  uAu^Uv^,  int/>  Spain,  but  the  prohibitioD  vas  net  o^irnci 
tlvi:*!^.  It  ext^irk'i  u»  all  fragn^entf  and  extmccs,  bave-rar  ;t^' 
tSffX  i\iti  rend«rinir,  w  thougji  to  keep  the  nnlearaed.  ifynrM^r  3 
tbe  exixt/rri/^  'A  the  Bible,  or  at  least  to  make  tbesn  is><3eif^ti3: 
that  it  wa«  a  wholly  fort^idden  book.  The  Index  of  155St  m:- 
fi'-.tfiU?'.  twrnty-two  ^f'Jition*  of  the  Hour?  of  the  Mreia  zn  R  rritr.*^ 
t//j^'4hf:r  %'irh  fill  othf-rH  f-ontiURirig  •nriiilar  5uper5ciTioii5.  \'r.  'h 
T*.ii\  fiS/y-.f-^VfU  *Aa-:  th*;  f/a.T.-.a£rf-r:  of  .Scripture  contaiiie^i  ir.  *ir- 
and,  in  I '>7-'i.  all  Ilour.r  in  Horr.ance  were  forbidden,  as  the  C  -- 
oil  of  'J'oijloii.^:  ha/J  donf-  in  1229.*  TTif^  extreme  care  wi:"::  tt'i:': 
llj*r  piibJi':  wan  triuinlf'l  from  the  Bible  is  seen  in  the  loSo  Iiif: 
of  <^uiroj.'a,  whi'h,  in  forbidding  all  jx)rtion?  of  Scripture  n:  S- 
\uitu<'M,  only  ex*'«'pt.H  the  fra^^ment.- ernbodie<J  in  the  canon  of:":-: 
ina-H,  and  thf;  lextK  wliirh  Catholic  writers  luay  cite  and  explii:: 


'  Vill;inii''Vfi,  I)»:  I/i  f/'ocion  de  la  Saj^rada  Escritura,  p.  8;  Append,  n.  ro 
f.y.xyw  f>)'|.  fVal'-ncia,  I7t>!;. 

'  Ar^tliivo  i\i'  Siinaiiori.-.,  Jn^j.,  Sala  AO,  Lib.  4.  fol.  126.— See  Appendix, 

*  \',tM"\i,  Die  Iii.lir^-H,  pp.  71,  70.  The  Tridentine  Index  (Repnla  4>  t*-> 
niv^rtidjj;  l|i;it.  f\\^-T\m('A:  had  nhown  that  the  indiscriminate  p>opular  iisc  of  ibv 
I'.ihl<-  wTMijKhl  Kion-  hann  thanK'>^><l,  y*t  pennits  bishops  and  inquisitor?  toa&« 
vcriiariil.'ir  viTsionH  to  thow^  whom  parish  priests  and  confessors  recommend  s-- 
fnii'l.  worthy, 

*  i{<MiMf:h,  op.  r.U.,  pp.  23J-.'>.— Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib  82  f<^  W^ 
bib.  MM),  fob  fi.  ' 
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provided  they  are  not  printed  alone  but  are  in  sermons  and  other 
works  of  edification.*  So  unreasoning  was  this  jealousy  that, 
according  to  Azpilcucta,  there  were  earnest  men  who  desired  to 
suppress  verriariilar  versions  of  the  Creed,  the  Paternoster,  the 
Ave  Maria  and  the  Salve  Regina,  a  zeal  which  found  practical 
L  expression,  in  1674,  when  the  liitjuisition  pnihihitcd  a  work  enti- 
P  tied  Exercicios  de  Devocion  because  it  contained  translations  of 
the  Miserere,  the  Magnificatj  the  Te  Deuni  and  the  Athanasian 
Symbol.^  The  people  wore  to  be  kept  in  such  profound  ignorance 
that  the  Sotoniayor  Index  of  1640  prohibits,  not  only  the  vernac- 
ular Bible  and  all  its  parts,  but  even  summaries  and  coinpcndiums 
of  it  and,  as  though  to  render  it  hateful,  in  the  Edicts  of  Faith,  it 
was  classed  with  the  Koran  and  other  Mahometan  books,  the 
possession  of  which  was  to  be  denounced  to  the  Inquisition.*  It 
had  to  watch  not  only  over  its  Spanish  (lock,  but  over  its  converts 
in  the  Indies,  when  it  found  that  the  English  Society  for  the 
Prnpaf!;ation  of  the  Gospel  luuj  causod  versions  to  be  made  in  the 
Indian  tongues  and  was  circulating  them  in  America.  This  unex- 
pected missionary  work  called  for  fresh  exertion  and,  in  1710, 
we  find  Clement  XI  congratulating  Inquisitor-general  Ibaficz  on 
his  efTurts  autl  urging  him  to  persistent  watchfulness/ 

This  treatment  of  the  Bible  seems  to  have  piqued  the  curiosity 
of  the  intelligent  for,  in  1747,  Incpiisitor-gpneral  Frado  y  Cuesta 
complains  of  the  inordinate  desire  of  many  persons  to  have  it  in 
the  vernacular,  but,  among  the  mass  of  the  people  it  produced 
the  impression  desired.  In  1791,  Villanueva  tells  us  that  tliey, 
who  once  sought  it,  now  regard  it  with  liorror  and  detestation; 
many  care  nothing  for  it  and  more  arc  ignorant  of  its  very  exist- 
ence.* Yet,  within  a  decade  of  Prado's  utterance,  the  policy  of 
the  Church  changed.  Although,  in  1713,  Clement  XI,  in  the  bull 
UnigenituSy  had  condemned  the  use  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity  as 
a  Jansenist  error,  yet,  only  forty-four  years  later,  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  in  1757,  conceded  the  use  of  vernacular  versions,  if 
approved  by  the  Holy  See  and  accompanied  with  orthodox  com- 


'  Reusch,  p.  383. 

'  Axpiicuetip  de  Oratione,  Cap.  xxii,  n,  104. — Archive  hist,  nacioiui],  Inq.  de 
Valencia.  Irf^g.  1,  n.  4,  fol.  226. 

•  Indice  de  15-10,  Rep:Ia  5— See  Appendix  to  Vol.  n,  p.  588.    Also  the  later 
Edict,  print4?d  by  Llorente  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Hist.  crlt. 

*  Bulflrio  de  la  Orden  de  Santia^,  Lib.  v,  fol.  Ml. 

»  Etiicto  de  13  de  Henero,  1747  Cu6i  wip. ).—ViUaniieva,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56,  200. 
VOL.  Ill  34 
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ments.*  This  was  followed,  in  1771,  by  a  version  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  by  Catenacci,  dedicated  to  Clement  XIV  ami,  in  1778, 
by  the  liricf  In  tanta  librorrum,  in  which  Pius  VI  approved  of  i 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Archbishop  Martini,*  The 
Spanish  InquiHiliou  pn)mpt]y  followed  the  papal  example.  In 
17S2,  Iu(iiiisitor-general  Beltran  issued  a  decree  reciting  that  ample 
cause  had  existed  for  exceeding  the  Trldentine  rule,  but  these 
caases  had  ceased  and,  in  view  of  the  usefulness  of  the  sacred  text, 
the  Spanish  rule  was  modified  to  conform  to  that  of  Trent,  to  the 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  1757  and  to  the  brief  of  1778.*  In 
1783  the  Suprema  ordered  that  the  French  version  of  Le  Maitre 
de  Saci  should  be  freely  allowed*  and,  in  1790,  there  apppeared 
in  Valencia  a  complete  Spanish  translation  by  Scio  de  San  Migud, 
which  was  speedily  and  repeatedly  reprinted.  No  such  evils  hare 
followed  as  were  dreaded  for  two  centuries,  showing  how  murh 
wiser  would  have  been  the  policy  of  meeting  the  heretic  Scriptures 
with  an  orthodox  version,  fortified  with  appropriate  comments. 

The  same  jealousy  of  admitting  the  vulgar  to  too  great  a  fajnili- 
arity  with  spiritual  things  showed  itself  with  regarci  to  works  (rf 
devotion  and  edification.  In  1570  aconsultaof  the  Ruprenjatothe 
inquisitor-general  reconunendcd  that  the  catecliisni  should  not  be 
printed  in  Romance.*  In  the  Preface  to  the  Index  of  153^,  the 
prohibition  of  works  by  men  of  the  liighest  Christian  repute,  sudi 
as  Fisher  of  Rochester,  Thomas  More,  Geronimo  Osorio,  Francisco 
de  Borja,  Luis  de  Granada,  Juan  de  Avila  and  others  ia  explained, 
partly  by  books  having  been  falsely  attriliuted  to  them,  partlj 
by  occasional  incautious  piissages,  and  partly  by  their  not  being 
fitted  for  circulation  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  case  of  the  Obw 
del  Cristiano  of  St.  Francisco  de  Borja  is  illustrative.  In  the  Indea 
of  1559  it  is  simply  prohibited.  After  his  death,  in  1572,  it 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Quiroga,  in  the  Index  of  156J» 
added  *'  only  in  Romance  or  ol  her  vulgar  tongue."  He  was  betSi- 
fied  in  1624,  but  the  canonization  proceedings  were  delayed 
consequence  of  his  book  being  in  the  Spanish  Index  and,  in  I 


»  Bullar.  Homan.,  VIII,  420.— Index  Benedicti  XIV,  p.  vL 
'  Villanueva,  op.  at.,  Prologo. 
'  Villanueva,  p.  95. — Indice  L'ltimo,  p.  x^^i. 

•  Archivo  hist,  nadonal,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  15,  n.  11,  foU  fil. 
For  a  relaxation  of  severity  aa  early  as  1763  see  Archi\'o  de  Si 
877,  fol.  96. 
^  Archivo  dc  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  (HO,  foL  18, 
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the  Jesuit  Procurator-general  applied  to  the  Inqiudtion  to  rubri- 
cate the  leaves  of  a  copy  and  send  it  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
so  as  to  remove  the  impediment,  but  it  was  not  until  1671  that 
he  was  finally  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.'  The  effort  to 
suppress  mysticism  manifested  itself,  about  1620,  in  numerous 
edicts  to  suppress  books  of  mystic  devotion  and  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  evidently  were  mystics. 

Books  of  ritual  were  scrutinized  with  the  same  captiousness. 
June  15,  1568,  the  Pontificals  printed  in  Duenas  and  Valladolid 
were  ordered  to  be  seized.  In  1583  some  pemicioxis  errors  were 
discovered  in  the  Breviary  printed  in  Salamanca,  in  1575.  Even 
books  so  elementary  as  cartillas,  or  primers,  could  not  escape. 
A  carta  acordada  of  November  6, 1577,  alludes  to  a  previous  one 
of  June  14th,  ordering  the  suppression  of  cartillas  containing  an 
article  entitled  "Castigo  y  doctrina  de  Caton."  Since  then,  it 
goes  on  to  say,  there  have  been  found  in  other  cartillas  various 
matters  pernicious  and  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  those  printed  by  Juan  de  la  Plaza  in  Toledo,  where- 
fore all  cartillas  of  every  kind  are  to  be  seized,  in  the  shops  and 
in  the  hands  of  children  going  to  school,  and  orders  are  conse- 
quently given  that  no  one,  \mder  pains  and  censures,  shall  hold, 
read,  or  sell  them.' 

There  was  little,  indeed,  to  which  the  Inquisition  could  not 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  its  censorship.  The  fifth  Coimcil  of 
Lateran  had  alluded  to  the  danger  to  the  public  peace  arising  from 
libellous  attacks  on  individuals,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  books  before  printing,  but  this  was 
a  purely  secular  matter,  and  the  faculties  conferred  on  the  inquis- 
itor-general looked  solely  to  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Clement 
VIII,  however,  in  his  Index  of  1596,  included,  as  subjects  of  con- 
demnation, defamatory  memorials  against  religion  or  princes,  and 
this  opened  the  way  to  much  else.  It  is  true  that  an  experienced 
writer  assures  us  that,  although  such  writing  can  be  suppressed 
by  edict,  it  cannot  be  under  pain  of  excommimication,  but  only 
as  a  command  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  and  that  the  Inquisition 
cannot  proceed  against  the  author  unless  the  faith  is  involved.' 

'  Reusch,  Die  Indices,  pp.  237,  380,  438. — Archive  hiat.  nacional,  Inq.  de 
Valencia,  Leg.  11,  n.  1,  fol.  170-1. 

'  Arehivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  940,  fol.  4,  15;  Lib.  941,  fol.  4. — Archivo 
hist,  nacional,  Inq  de  Valencia,  Leg.  6,  n.  2. 

»  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  323. 
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These  limitations,  however,  were  easily  overpassed.  We  havn 
seen  (Vol.  I,  p.  488)  how  Inquisitor-general  Paeheco,  in  1623, 
condemned  some  legal  arguments  in  defence  of  the  ChancelleiT 
of  Granada  and  commenced  prosecutions  of  the  counsel  who  hai 
drawn  them  up.  His  successor  Zapata,  in  1627,  was  a  trifle  more 
cautious  in  a  conflict  wherein  the  Inquisition  was  not  concem«L 
The  Universities  of  Salainanra,  Valladolid  and  Alcaic  tinited  ii 
an  attack  on  the  Jesuits  and  their  new  college,  when  the  Inquii' 
tion  ordered  tlie  paper  suppressed  on  the  ^ound  that  it  waa  anonym 
mous  and  harsh  in  style.  Then  Salamanca  came  forward  ani 
acknowledged  the  authorship;  the  Jesuit  procurator  still 
for  its  suppression,  but  the  Inquisition  decided  that  it  had 
the  calidad  de  ofido  and  withdrew  the  prohibition,  but  still 
authority  to  require  the  removal  of  asperities.  Philip  IV 
dissatisfied,  as  he  favored  the  Jesuits,  and  asked  in  what 
case  differed  from  others  in  which  Facheco  had  suppressed 
papers,^ 

In  1687,  the  tribunal  of  Toletio,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Carth 
house  of  el  Paular,  suppressed  four  memorials  of  its  adv 
to  the   king,  and  puninlied  the  printer,  Lucas  Antonio 
with  four  years'  exile  from  Toledo  and  Madrid ;  the  grounds 
were  that  they  were  scandnloas,  insulting,  luitnie  and  def 
of  those  mentioned  in  then>;  there  was  no  assunii)tion  that 
faith  was  in  any  way  involved  and  it  was  simply  an  ex 
w^ay  of  putting  an  opponent  out  of  court.'     Other  similar 
will  eonie  before  us  presently  and  meanwhile  we  may  observe 
there  was  even  no  scruple  in  prosecuting  individuals,  in 
with  which  the  Inquisition  seemingly  liad  no  concern  or  j 
diction,  as   in  the  case  of    Fray  Bonifaz  de  San  Pablo,  trie 
1791,  by  the  Barcelona  tribimal,  for  attempting  to  print  a  sat: 
paper  on  his  own  Carmelite  Order,  and  in  that  of  Josef  a  and  Ja 
L6pez,  prosecuted  by  Toledo,  in  1797,  on  suspicion  of  hx 
posted  some  pasquinades, characterized  as"infamatorioey 
cales.''^    The  powers  of  the  Inquisition  were  so  elastic  that 
included  the  privilege  of  self-definition;  none  dared  to  call 
in  question,  and  it  seems  have  been  invoked  to  supplj'  any 
ciency  in  the  ordinary  machinery  of  justice— or  of  injustice. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Gracia  y  Justicia,  Leg.  621,  fol.  04. 
»  MS3.  of  Bodleian  Librar>-,  .Vrch  Seld.  A,  Subt.  13.— Archivo  hi^  uvrt 
Inq.  de  Toledo,  Leg.  1. 
'  Archivo  hist,  n&cional,  Inq.  d&  Valencia,  Leg.  100. 
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Still  less  concerned  with  heresy  was  an  important  field  in  which 
the  censorial  functions  of  the  Inquisition  were  employed  by  the 
crown,  in  its  frequent  struggles  with  the  Holy  See.  In  the  middle 
ages  papal  domination  encroached  in  many  ways  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  teinix)ral  ruler,  encroachments  submitted  to,  with 
more  or  less  resistance,  by  the  loosely  organized  feudal  monarchies. 
As  these^  in  the  sixteenth  century,  transformed  themselves  into 
absolutism,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  grow  restive,  and  the 
Reformation,  which  divided  Europe  into  two  hostile  religious 
camps,  gave  to  those  sovereigns  who  remained  faitlifiil  to  Rtjme 
the  opportunity  of  advancing  their  claims  as  the  price  of  their 
support.  The  Spanish  kings  Imd  always  been  distinguished  by 
their  resistance  to  pai)a!  pretensions  and  though,  throughout  the 
sixteenth  centui'y,  they  sternly  kept  tbeir  people  in  the  Roman 
obedience,  they  were  none  the  less  resolute  in  asserting  the  regalias, 
or  royal  prerogatives,  which  in  many  ways  conflicted  with  what 
Rome  asserted  as  its  rights.  In  the  struggles  thence  arising, 
valuable  assistance  was  derived  from  the  works  of  legists,  learned 
in  the  imperial  jurisprudence  and  in  the  fueros,  and  these  regaliFtas 
became  especially  obnoxioius  to  the  Holy  See.  Rome  has  never 
hesitated  to  use  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Index  in  support  of  llltra- 
montanism,  and  it  took  special  care  to  condemn  and  prohibit  the 
books  of  the  regalistas.  It  was  impossible  for  a  temporal  sovereign 
to  allow  the  suppression  of  works  written  in  defence  of  his  sover- 
eignty, and  the  Iiu[uisi1ioii,  at  least  for  a  lime,  willingly  supported 
the  crown  in  this,  not  from  loyalty,  but  because  it  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  and  maintaining  its  independence  of  the 
hated  Congregations  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  Index. 

WTien  Melchor  Cano,  in  1555^  at  the  request  of  Charles  Vj  drew 
up  a  memoir  in  which  he  assailed,  with  the  bitterest  invective,  the 
pretensions  of  the  curia,  and  Paul  IV  sunmioned  him,  as  a  son  of 
perdition,  to  Rome  for  trial,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  sided  with 
the  sovereign  and  did  not  put  the  obnoxious  paper  in  the  Index,' 
Melchor  Cano  was  forgiven,  but  the  causes  of  dissension  remained. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  the  jiu-isdiction  exercised  by  the 
papal  nuncio,  bringing  in  its  train  a  long  series  of  abuses,  relief 
from  which  was  sought  by  the  recurso  de  jxierza,  like  the  French 
appel  comme  d'abvs^  admitting  appeals  to  the  Council  of  Castile 
from  all  ecclesiastical  tribunals.    The  curia  claimed  this  to  be  an 

'  Llorente,  Coleccion  DipIomAtica,  p.  10  (Madnd,  1809). — Reusoh,  Der  Index, 
1,303. 
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invasion  of  clerical  liberty,  and  the  struggle  over  it  was  long  &od 
envenomed.  In  1591  Juan  de  Roa  printed,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  king  and  the  appmhatioii  of  an  ituiuiMtor,  a  treati^H*  entillni 
"Apologia  de  Juribus  principalibuw  defendendis,"  arguing  in  favor 
of  the  royal  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  which  excited  no  little  indig- 
nation in  Rome,  where  it  was  promptly  condemned  and  burnt 
Gregory  XTV  and  the  Roman  Inquisition  instructed  the  Nuncio 
Millino  to  induce  Pliilip  II  to  follow  tlus  example,  and  the  succeed- 
ing Nuncio  Caietano  was  ordered  to  labor  with  the  utmost  zeal 
to  have  the  very  memory  of  (he  book  obUtcrated.  So  far  was  he 
from  success  that  the  Inquisition  did  not  censure  the  work,  and 
Philip  rewarded  the  author  with  presentation  to  a  priory  worth 
fifteen  liuiidred  ducats  per  annum,  of  which  he  was  promj^lj 
deprived  by  the  nuncio^  on  account  of  his  unspeakable  crimea. 
So  bitter  was  the  quarrel  that  Cardinal  Baronius,  in  his  Annab, 
so  far  forgot  the  impartiaJity  of  an  liistorian  as  to  introduce  aa 
indecent  personal  attack  on  Roa  in  his  account  of  the  Priscfl- 
Hanists  of  the  fifth  century.  This  led  to  a  rumor  that  his  volume 
would  be  condemned  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  whereat  he  com- 
plained loudly,  in  a  letter  to  Padre  Antonio  Talpa,  inveighing 
against  the  incredible  audacity  of  the  Spanish  Inqui^tion,  whidi 
placed  on  its  Index  whatever  it  chose.* 

It  was  probably  this  case  that  led  Clement  \^II,  in  the  RiJtf 
prefixed  to  his  Index,  which  have  been  retained  in  all  Buee( 
Indexes,  to  order  the  expurgation  of  whatever  was  contrary* 
ecclesiastical  immunity,  liberty  and  jurisdiction.     Tliis  did 
prevent  Spanish  legists  and  theologians  from  defending  the 
Ifas.     About  1600,  Henrique  Ilenn'quez,  one  of  the  most  lea 
doctors  of  his  day,  produced  his  **  De  Clavibus  Roniani  Pontifi< 
in  which,  like  Roa,  he  maintained  the  recurso  de  juerza.     By 


'  Nic.  Antonii  Bibl.  Nova,  I.  589.— Hinojoaa,  Despachos  dc  la   V>\\ 
Pontificitt,  I,  352-3.  373.— Baronii  .Vniuil.,aun.  447,  n.  8.— Bibl.  nacionAl, 
D,  118,  fol.  30,  n.  U. 

Barouiui),  in  his  elc\-cnth  volume,  which  appeared  in  1G05,  included  a 
on  the  InvestilTire  of  Naples,  peculiarly  oftenMve  to  Spanish  pretenaons.  A 
the  death  of  Clement  VIII  (March  3,  1605)  he  had  aspirationa  for  the  su< 
but  Spain  exerciaed  her  right  of  exclusion  to  his  diacomfitiire.  Philip  III, 
edict  of  Octol>i?r  3,  1610,  prohibited  the  Annals  with  the  Tractate  under  »v 
penaltiea  for  those  who  should  not,  within  twenty  days,  preaeut  their  csopiia  i 
expurgation.— Reusch,  Der  Index,  II,  277-80. 

Tliis  was  a  royal,  not  an  inquisitorial  act.    The  Annals  escaped  the 
Index. 
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of  the  papal  nuncio,  this  was  suppressed  and  burnt  so  successfully 
that  only  three  or  four  copici?  have  8ur\^ived.*  That  an  organ- 
ized goveranient  should  permit  within  its  territory  an  antagonistic 
foreign  power  to  supprest;  hooks  defending  what  it  claimed  to  be 
its  rights  was  an  anomaly  wliich  r-ouhl  not  be  patiently  endured. 
Rome  was  immovable,  and  a  clash  was  inevitable.  In  1613 
appeared  the  "TraetatuH  de  co^nitione  per  viani  violentiae"  by 
Geronimo  de  Cevallos  and,  in  1617,  Pliilip  III,  on  learning  that 
its  condemnation  was  under  consideration  in  Rome,  wrote  earnestly 
to  his  ambassador  to  prevent  it,  and  declared  that  such  condem- 
nation would  not  be  received  or  execute<l  in  Spain.  Tins  may 
have  delayed  but  did  not  prevent  the  adverse  decision,  which 
came  December  12,  1024,  when  Philip  IV  carried  out  his  father's 
threat.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  did  not  condemn  the  work,  hut 
merely  ordered  some  clauses  altered,  and  its  independence  in  the 
matter  of  censorship  was  tacitly  asserted.' 

Rome  persisted,  and  independence  was  definitely  asserted.  In 
February,  1627,  the  Count  of  Onate,  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See, 
reported  the  issue  of  a  decree  condemning  books,  some  of  which 
were  in  defence  of  the  rcgalfas.  In  June,  Philip  sent  this  to  the 
Suprema,  asking  its  advice.  It  replied  that,  when  the  decree 
should  come,  it  would  be  examined  and  reported  In  tlie  king  with- 
out allowing  its  publication,  for  no  ecclesiastic  or  layman  in  Spain 
could  do  so  without  orders  from  the  Intpiisitor-gcnera!  and  Su- 
prema.  If  such  attempts  were  made,  an  appropriate  remedy 
would  be  a|>plie(L^  The  issue  promptly  came.  The  decree 
appeared,  April  12,  1628,  and  one  of  the  books  condemned  was 
the  '*Tractatus  de  Regia  Protectione/'  by  Salgado  de  Somoza, 
President  of  the  Royal  Council  and  a  vigorous  upholder  of  the 
regalias.  When  the  decree  arrived,  the  king  ordered  the  inqui- 
sitor-general to  deliver  it  to  him  and  wrote  to  all  the  bishops  for- 
bidding them  to  publish  it.* 


*  Vicente  de  la  Fuonte,  Higt.  ceclcg.  de  Eapofia,  IIT,  269  (Ed.  1S5.5). 

'  Alcubilla,  C6cIigos  antiguosj  p.  1591. — Llorente,  Coteccion  Diplomiitica,  p. 
22. — Lihmnim  post  Tndicem  ncmMitia\'Tn  proliib.  Dccpcta,  pp.  1*15-66  (Romas, 
1632).— Llorenlc,  Hist,  crft.,  Cap.  xxv,  n.  119. 

t*  Ardiivo  de  Simancas,  Gracia  y  Ju3ticia,  TjCg.  621,  fol.  73. 
*  njidem,  Inq.,  I.ib.  20,  fol.  255. 
My  copy  of  the  TracUthtx  illustratrs  a  method  of  satisfying  the  oonscience  in 
posai^Rsing  prohibited  booka,  at  lea^  in  Italy.     It  is  of  the  fourth  edition,  Lyonfl, 
1669,  aud  a  former  ou'uer,  the  Dottore  Beaedctto  Gargdoni,  haa  written  on  the 
fjy-leaf,  over  his  name,  "  Animo  ohtincndi  lictTiliam." 
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Having  thus  established  its  independence,  the  Inquisition  refi 
to  recognize  Roman  condemnations  of  books  of  all  kinds.  When 
one  was  received,  it  caased  the  book  to  be  examined  by  its  own 
calificadores  and  voted  on  their  report,  either  to  approve  or  U) 
condemn;  whatever  was  done  was  its  own  act  and  not  that  of 
Rome.  Another  (jf  tlie  works  coiidenined  in  the  decree  of  April 
1628,  was  a  book  of  extravagant  Mariolatry,  entitled  Elucidarix 
Deiparw,  by  the  Jesuit  Juan  Bautista  Poza,  which  liad  been  car* 
rent  in  Spain  for  a  couple  of  years.  Poza  wrote  two  abusive  letttfj 
to  Urban  VIII,  avSserting  that  the  Roman  Congregations  had  do 
jurisdiction  in  Spain,  where  its  own  Inquisition  was  supren»e, 
and,  in  1632,  the  Conj^regation  retorted  by  condemning  all 
works.  The  Nuncio  Monte  made  great  efforts  to  have  this  pi 
lished,  but  the  Suprema  had  the  books  examined  and  only  pro- 
hibited  them  until  they  should  be  expurgated.  It  was  not  alwai 
easy,  however,  to  array  the  bishops  in  opposition  to  the  Holy 
and  in  Valencia  the  self-willed  Archbishop  Acevedo  claimed 
right  to  publish  the  papal  decree,  and  the  tribunal  there  vti 
involved  in  some  trouble  with  the  episcopal  officials.' 

This  was  speedily  followeil  by  a  shnilar  struggle  over  a  vn^ 
more  important  book— the  Dialogooi  Galileo,  on  the  Copei 
system.*     In  a  cousulta  of  December  13, 1(W3,  the  Suprema 
sented  to  Philip  that,  under  the  papal  delegations,  the  Inqi 
had  exclusive  control  over  censorship  in  Spain.     In  Rorae, 
hibitions  were  is.'^ued  by  the  Congregations  of  TnqiiLsition 
Index,  which  were  similar  bodies  to  the  Suprema,  and  it  did 
recognize  thcrn,  but  only  the  pope,  as  its  superior.     The  nunac 
were  always  endeavoring  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  and  reqi 
to  be  watched  to  avert  greater  evils.    The  inquisitors  of  Cuenc 
had  jast  written  that,  by  the  nmicio's  order,  the  provisor 
affixed  to  the  church-doors  an  edict  regarding  a  book  entil 
'*  Galileo  Galilei  Fiorentino,"  without  having  first  given  notice 
the  inquinitor-general.     The  resiJts  of  allowing  the  nuncio  to  do 
this  wore  foreseen  when  the  Count  of  Onate  reported  from  Roi 
the  prohibition  of  certain  books  defending  the  re^alfas  and, 


'  Catalaui  de  Secretario  Oongr.  Indicis,  pp.  41,  52,  63. — .\pchivo  de  Siiown 
Inq.,  Lib.  20,  fol.  255.— Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia  Lm.  8,  d. 
fol.  260. 

'  Diftlo^o  di  Galileo  Galilei  Linceo. . . .  Dove  ne  i  oongressi  di  quatfcro  kiw 
fli  difioorre  Bopra  i  due  moasimi  Sistemi  del  Mundo,  Tolcm&ico  e  Oonemic 
Fioreuza,  1632. 
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the  nuncios  were  continually  endeavorinp;  thas  to  invade  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  Uih  IiKjuisilioit  in  matters  of  censorsliip,  the 
king  wsls  asked  to  sign -the  accompanying  letters  to  the  archbishops 
ami  bJHhoji.s,  similar  to  those  despatched  in  1627.^  Of  course  ihe 
kin^  signed  the  letters;  whctlier  the  Suprenm  had  GaHleo's  book 
examined  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  l>ut  the  Inqui- 
sition Cvscaped  the  discredit  of  condcnming  him,  and  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  Florentine  appears  nowhere  in  the  Spanish  Indexes, 
In  the  matter  of  the  regalistas,  Philip,  in  a  letter  of  April  10, 
1G34,  to  Cardinal  Borja,  pointefl  out  the  unfairness  of  suppressing 
legal  works  defending  his  side  uf  the  controversy  with  the  Holy 
See,  in  which  the  faitli  was  not  concerned,  and  he  ordered  urgent 
representations  t-o  be  made  to  Urban  VIII,  with  the  intimation 
that,  if  Rome  continued  its  course,  he  would  suppress  all  books 
supporting  the  pui»al  claims.^  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  In 
1640,  Salgado  de  Homoza's  "Tractatusde  Supplicatione  ad  Sanc- 
tisflimmn"  was  condemned;  in  1642,  Solorzanos  '*Disputationea 
de  Indiarum  Jure"  and,  in  1646^  six  or  eight  similar  works,  for 
wlaich  the  nuncio  was  instructed  to  demand  similar  ]>rohibition 
in  Spain.'  Imperious  as  was  this,  the  act  was  rendered  doubly 
offensive  by  caiL«ing  the  condemnation  to  be  publisfied  without 
transmitting  it  through  the  Inquisition,  thus  disregarding  the 
independence  claimed  by  the  latter  and  the  courtesy  due  to  a 
friendly  government.  Provocation  so  extreme  could  scarce  have 
been  ventured  but  for  the  desperate  position  of  Spain,  battling  at 
once  with  France,  with  Portugal  and  with  Catalonia.  Yet  Spain 
was  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  submit.  After  deliberation  in  the  various 
councils,  Philip,  on  October  Ifith,  sent  to  the  Suprema  three  con- 
sultas  which  they  had  presented  and  ordered  it  to  advise  him. 
With  unusual  proni[>titude  it  rejilied,  Ot'tolier  20th,  expressing  its 
unreserved  adhesion  to  the  regalfas  claimed  by  the  crown,  which 
were  founded  in  rights  inseparable  from  sovereignty,  in  papal 
bulls,  and  in  immemorial  prescription.  The  unlawful  act  of  the 
nuncio  was  of  the  highest  prejudice:  the  books  condenmed  had  in 
no  way  transcended  proper  hrjiits;  their  authors  were  pious  Catho- 
lics antl  the  works  had  been  circulated  in  sight  <if  the  Inquisition, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  such  matters.     The  consults 

*  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  20,  fol,  255. 

*  Llorentc,  Colcccion  DiplomAlica,  p.  23. 

'  Indf'x  Innocentii  XI,  1581,  pp.  105.  155.— Index  AleacandriVTI,  Decretonim 
Index,  n.  51,— Rcuach,  Der  Index,  II,  373-5. 
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ended  witli  a  prornlse  to  siipprpss  tlic  papal  decree  and  to  make  the 
fact  known  everywhere,  so  as  to  avert  the  injury  which  its  publi- 
cation might  have  caused.*  Thus  supp{)rted  by  the  indij 
of  all  his  advisers^  Philip  issued  a  decree  in  November  orderiT 
the  papal  decree  to  be  suppressed;  the  nuncio  was  rebuked  and 
told  that  the  royal  indignation  would  seek  other  means  of  expres- 
sion ;  the  ambassador  at  Rome  was  instructed  to  represent  the  deep 
resentment  wliich  was  felt,  and  to  tell  the  Holy  See  that  this  waa 
not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  in  which  it  coidd  interfere  and 
dictate  to  Spain  about  rights  coeval  with  the  crown  and  always 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed.  Opportunity  was  also  taken  to  reas- 
sert emphatically  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and 
the  nullity,  without  its  approval,  of  the  act«  of  the  Roman  Congr^ 
gations.'  Notwithstanding  this,  the  progressive  decadence  of  Sp^ 
encouraged  the  cui'ia  to  make  another  attempt,  in  1687,  whoa 
the  nuncio  sent  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  to 
the  bishops,  with  orders  to  publish  it.  The  Suprenia  lost  no  time 
in  presenting  two  earnest  cousultas  to  the  king,  urging  him  to 
take  prompt  action  in  repelling  this  attempt  to  subject  Spain  lo 
the  Rontan  Imiuisition.' 

The  persistence  of  the  curia  was  fruitless.  The  established 
custom,  resulting  from  these  disputes,  as  described  by  an  experi- 
enced inquisitor,  was  that,  when  the  nuncio  received  a  brief  from 
the  Congregations,  he  sent  it  to  the  Suprema,  which  ordered  the 
book  to  be  examined  by  its  calificadoreR  and,  if  they  pronouncd 
it  objectionable,  the  Suprema  issued  a  corresponding  edict 
Twice,  he  says,  the  nuncio,  in  order  to  evade  these  rules,  caused 
edicts  to  be  posted  in  the  court-yard  of  his  palace,  but  the  Sunrcmi 
abrogated  them,  punished  those  who  did  it,  and  rejiorted  to  the 
king  in  order  that  he  might  warn  the  nuncio  to  observe  the  reeu- 
lations.  Sometimes,  however,  a  brief  came  directly  from  the  pope. 
Then  the  matter  was  in  the  hanils  of  the  king,  who  retained  it  and 
supplicated  the  pope  that  it  should  he  published  by  the  Inqi 
sition.  In  Sicily,  no  brief  was  published  without  receiving 
exequatur  of  the  \iceroy.* 

The  Inquisition  had  thus,  by  supporting  the  royal  jurisdictJt 

'  BibL  nacional,  MSS.,  D,  118,  foL  66.  n.  26. 

'  Auto§  Acortlados,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  vii.  Auto  14. — Novis.  Reoop.  vrn,  xsm  I- 
Bibl.  nacional,  MSS.,  S,  204,  fol.  66.  ' 

'  Arpbivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  26,  fol.  121. 
*  MSS.  of  Royal  Libran-  of  CopenliageD,  218b,  p.  331, 
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against  the  papal  claims,  achievcil  its  independence  of  Rome,  but  it 
wa.s  fighting  for  its  own  hainJ  nnd,  when  i(s  obj<H't  was  attained,  Its 
allegiance  to  the  Church  outweighed  its  allegiaiicc  to  the  sovereign. 
When  the  tiucstion  was  between  its  own  jurisdiction  and  tliat^  of 
the  crowttj  its  attitude  was  most,  decisive.  The  condemnation 
by  Pacheco  of  the  arguments  of  Don  Luis  tie  Gubicl,  in  tliccoin- 
petencia  with  the  Chancellery  of  Granada,  was  not  an  isolated 
instance  of  this.  In  lf)37,  there  was  a  bitter  controversy  between 
the  Seville  tribunal  and  the  royal  Audiencia,  over  the  l)anishment 
of  a  familiar  by  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Suprema 
ordered  the  suppression  of  various  arguments  prepared  in  su[)port 
of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  among  them  one  by  Juan  Pi'-rez  de 
Lara,  the  fiscal  of  the  Audiencia,  written  in  the  strict  line  of  his 
duty.  To  this  the  Council  of  Castile  took  exception,  in  a  consulta 
complaining  that  it  w^as  of  great  prejudice  to  the  rcgalfas ;  the  paper 
contained  nothing  contrary  to  tlie  faith,  rendering  it  liable  to  the 
censure  of  the  Inquisition,  wherefore  the  Council  asked  that  all 
the  documents  suppressed  should  be  examined  by  disinterested 
persons,  and  that  the  Suprema  be  ordered  in  future  not  to  supj^ross 
any  paper  in  favor  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  without  preliminary 
notice  to  the  king.  To  this  temperate  expostulation  the  Sujjrema 
replied  with  lofty  diwiain.  The  king  was  told  that  he  should 
answer  all  remonstrances  as  Charles  V  did.  May  17,  L519,  to  the 
Diputados  of  Aragon — "as  an  affair  of  the  Inquisition,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  interfere,  nor  can  tiie  fueros  of  the  kingdom  impede  what 
the  in^iuisitor-general  does,  as  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  ca.se,"  It 
was  astonished  that  there  should  be  any  question  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Inquisition,  established  by  papal  bulls,  decrees  of  councils 
and  inviolable  custom,  while  the  rule  of  the  Index  extends  this 
power  without  limitation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitors.  That 
the  regalfas  had  been  threatened  was  easy  of  disproof,  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  king's  dominions  were  due  to  the  unity 
of  faith  procured  by  the  watchful  care  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
object  of  the  Coimcil  of  Castile  was  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Inquisition  and  to  reduce  its  censorship  to  a  matter  of  compe- 
tencias,  but  the  Tntpiisition  alone  could  decide  what  belonged  to 
it  and  what  did  not  belong.^ 

Such  being  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Holy  Office,  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  when  it  had  secured  its  own  emancipation  from 


*  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Tiib.  21,  fol.  108. 
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RomCj  it  should  no  longer  prove  an  ally  of  the  crown  in  defence 
of  the  regaL'as.     Llorente  mentions  two  authors — Ramos  del  Mao- 
zano  and  Podro  Goiizulez  dv  Salcedo,  whose  works  it  condemned 
for  defending  the  royal  prerogative.^     It  could  not  be  depended 
tm  for  sup[)reHsinfi;  those  wtiich  impeached  the  re^alfas,  and  U» 
State,  in  defending  itself,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  its  own  censoqM 
sliip,  aH   in    cawe  of  the  work  entitled  "Casos  reservados  h  sfl 
Santidad/'  attributed   to  Doctor   Francisco  Barambio,  in  16%.    ! 
It  never  appeared  in  the  Index,  but  a  royal  auto  condenined  it    | 
as  sul>versive  of  the  regalias  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
ordered    its   suppression  under    j^ain    of   half    confiscation   and 
arbitrary  penalties.* 

We  have  aheady  (Vol.   I,  pp.   315,  321)  seen   how,  in  tiw 
eighteenth  century,  the  Inquisition,  in  the  cases  of  Macanaz  and 
the  works  of  Barclay  and  Le  Vayer^  and  in  that  of  the  Catechism 
of  Mcsenguij  took  sides  against  the  royal  prerogative.      Althou^ 
in  the  former  Philip  V  weakly  yielded,  Carlos  III  in  the 
not  only  temporarily  suspended   Ttu]U3sitor-general  Bonifaz,  b 
tf)ok  steps  to  protect  more  thoroughly  the  crown  ag^nst  papll 
encroachment,  and  to  limit  the  censorial  powers  of  the  Inquisido 
November  27,  1761,  he  laid  down  the  basis  of  subsequent  let 
lation  in  instructions  to  the  Council  of  State  to  frame  a  law  ad 
quatc  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     In  consequence,  the  Pri 
mdiica  del  Exequatur  of  January  IS,  1762,  ordered  that  no  b 
brief  or  papal  letter,  a<ldressed  to  any  tribunal,  junta,  judge 
prelate,  should  be  pul)lished  without  having  first  been  present 
to  the  king  for  his  approval  by  the  nuncio,  while  those  for  m 
viduals  should  be  submitted  to  the  Royal  Coimcil  to  see  whetM 
they  affected  the  Concordat,  or  prejudiced  the  regalias  or  the 
customs  and  asages  of  the  kingdom.     This  was  followed  by 
c6dula  of  August  18th  imposing  restrictions  on  inquisitorial 
sorship,  but  both  of  these  were  withdrawn  by  decree  of  July  U' 
1763^a  decree  obtaineti  by  the  royal  confessor,    Padre  Elet* 
working  on  the  king's  superstition  by  representing  the  leas  <i£| 
Havana  an  an  evulence  of  divine  wrath.'    This  respite,  however, 
was  not  of  long  duration.     At  a  junta  called,  in  1768,  to  consider 
matters  growing  out  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Coucti 

'  TJorcQtc,  Hist,  crit.,  Cap.  xxvi.  Art.  iii,  n.  37,  40, 
'  Autos  Acordados,  Lib.  i,  Tit.  vii,  Auto  21. 

'  Archive  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Leg.  1-165,  foL  45.— Ferrer  del  Rio,  Hasiozift 
Carlos  III.  I.  394-5.  398.— Archive  de  Alcali,  Estado,  Leg.  2843. 
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of  Floridablanca  and  Cainpoinanes  presented  a  memorial  calling 
attention  to  the  surreptitious  introduction  of  several  papal  briefs, 
and  to  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  censorship  in  Hooding  the 
land  with  ignorance.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Prafpndtica  del  Exequatur j  with  more  enlarged 
provisions,  and  a  cMula  of  June  6th  providing!;  that  the  Inquisition 
should  not  proliibit  any  work  by  a  Catholic  of  good  repute,  without 
giving  him  a  hearing  or,  if  he  were  a  foreigner  or  dead,  without 
appointing  for  him  an  advocate  of  competent  character.  Tlie 
circulation  of  books  was  not  to  be  suspended  under  pretext  that 
they  were  undergoing  examination;  in  those  to  lie  expurgated  tlic 
objectionable  passages  were  to  be  speedily  designated,  so  that  the 
current  reailing  of  them  should  not  be  interrupted,  and  any  sjvceiai 
propositions  condemned  were  to  be  clearly  indicated^  so  that  they 
could  be  expurgated  by  the  owners.  Prohibition  was  to  be  con- 
fined to  errors  and  superstitions  and  lax  opinions  prejudicial  to 
religion  and  morality,  and  no  edict  was  to  be  publislied  until  it 
had  been  approved  l>y  the  king.' 

These  reforms  were  in  the  spirit  of  those  by  which  Benedict 
XIV,  in  the  bull  SoUicita  ac  jrroinda,  had  endeavored  to  soften 
the  rigor  of  the  Roman  censorship,  but  they  were  largely  imprac- 
ticable. They  excited  lively  opposition,  especially  the  pro\'ision 
allowing  the  circulation  of  books  during  the  process  of  exami- 
nation, and  Llorentc  tells  us  that,  for  tlic  most,  part,  the  Inquisi- 
tion eluded  their  restrictions.  It  was  of  course  imjjossible  for  the 
king  to  pass  judgement  on  all  the  condemnatory  edicts  which 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  and  were  submitted  to 
hiiu  without  explanation  or  record  of  tlu^  author  having  been 
heard  in  his  defence."  This  latter  provision  however  seems  to 
have  been  observed.  In  1775  we  find  the  Suprema  sending  to 
Valencia  certain  conclusions  commencing  "Sistema  phisicum  de 
hominis  generatione,"  together  with  the  papers  concerning  their 
condemnation  and  the  cedula  of  Jime  16,  1768,  so  that  the  party 
could  be  heard  in  defence.^  The  author,  however,  was  not  allowed 
to  print  and  circulate  his  defence,  though  he  might  have  licence 
for  enough  copies  to  supply  the  members  of  the  Suprema;  in  a  case 


^  Llorentc,  Hist,  orit.,  Cap,  xxv,  Art  l,n.  14-15. — Novte.  Recop.,  n,  iv,  11; 
'        vm,  xviii,  3. 

=  Archive  de  AlcaU,  Estado,  L^.  2843. — Llorente,  Hist,  crft.,  Cap.  vin,  Art. 
V,  n.  7,  8. 
*  .\rchivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  dc  Valencia,  Leg.  16,  n.  11,  foL  23. 
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in  which  he  distributed  thcrn  tJirough  the  universities  they  W' 
called  in  and  Kuppressed^  and  if  he  attackcxi  the  witnesses 
calificadores,  he  was  liable  to  the  savage  penaUies  of  the  bull  .Si 
de  protegendk.^    Yet  to  the  end  the  author  was  entitled  to  a  he 
In  a  case  occurring  at  Llerena,  in  ISUJ,  the  Suprema  instructs  t 
tribunal  to  suppress  a  certain  pamphlet  in  the  next  edict,  but 
is  tu  ask  the  autltor,  Dr.  Martin  Batincas^  whether  he  desires 
defend  it:  if  so  to  furnish  him  with  the  censures,  but  not  the  nam 
of  the  calificailures,  when  the  matter  will  take  its  regular  co 
The  pTa\^sion  for  a  tlefender  in  the  cases  of  dcceasexl  and  forei 
authors  was  similarly  ttiaititaint^.     In  1816  the  Suprema  instr 
ted  the  Madrid  tribunal  to  take  up  the  case  of  a  book  entitl 
**  El  Nino  instruido,"  which  had  been  siLsjxmded  on  account 
the  troubles;  now  a  new  edition  had  appeared,  which  mast 
seized  and  a  copy  of  the  censures  be  fvirnished  to  the  General  of 
the  Barefooted  Carmelites ;  if  he  should  not  dei^ire  to  put  for^vani 
a  defender,  the  tribunal  was  to  appoint  a  dejensor  de  oficio.    So 
scrupuloasly  was  this  obseiTcd  that,  in  1817,  a  single  copy  of  & 
French  book,  printed  in  ISOl,  entitled  '*  Du  Manage  dans  ses  rap*^ 
ports  avec  la  Kcligion  et  avcc  les  lois  nouvelles,"  found  in  posse9^| 
sion  of  Canon  Miguel  Cortes,  \vas  duly  condemned  by  ealificadores 
when  Fadre  Cento  was  appointed  to  defend  it  and,  on  his  refusal, 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  dropped.' 

During  this  later  period,  the  Inquisition  and  the  State  were  in 
firm  alliance,  against  their  common  enemy  the  Ilevolution,  and 
the  State  made  full  asc  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  political  instrument. 
although  it  had  it-s  own  elaborate  and  efTective  censorship.  This 
employment  of  the  Inquisition  was  a  new  development,  for  in  the 
earlier  time,  the  instances  in  which  inrjiiisitorial  censorsliip  was 
called  upon  for  political  service  are  surprisingly  few.  lu  the  case 
of  Antonio  P6rez,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Intjuisition  should 
prohibit  Ms  writings  and  unauthorized  accoimts  of  his  jjcrsecu- 
tions.  There  was  less  excase  for  suppressing,  in  1609,  Padre 
Mariana's  volume  of  essays  on  account  of  his  criticism  of  tl 
ruinous  debasement  of  the  coinage.*  There  was  imworthy  com-^ 
plaisance  to  the  Holy  See  when,  in  1606,  the  Suprenia  forbade 
the  possession  by  anyone  of  the  papers  and  memorials  issued  bl 


'  MSS.  of  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  218b,  p.  323. 
'  Arcliivo  dR  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  890. 
■  Ibidem,  Lib.  940,  fol.  10,  17,  20. 
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Venice,  in  its  qxiarrel  with  Paul  V,  on  the  pretext  of  their  being 
scandaloiis  to  Cliristendom,  and  an  even  greater  misuse  of  its 
power  when  it  arrested  and  prosecuted  Francisco  de  la  Cueva,  a 
lawyer  whom  the  Venetian  ambassador  had  employed  to  write  in 
defence  of  the  Republic.^  On  the  eve  of  the  Catalan  revolt,  in 
1640,  the  protest  of  Barcelona  to  the  king  was  suppressed  as 
coming  under  the  rules  of  the  Expurgatorio,  being  seditious, 
insulting  and  scandalous,  and  this  precedent  was  followed  with  all 
writings  on  the  subject  during  the  revolt.'  On  the  whole,  however, 
throughout  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence,  the  political 
use  made  of  the  Inquisition,  in  this  and  other  ways,  was  wonder- 
fully small. 

It  was  otherwise  when  the  upheaval  came  which  threatened  the 
stability  of  all  monarchical  institutions,  and  nothing  was  more 
dreaded  than  public  opinion,  which  might  develop  into  action. 
All  the  agencies  at  command  of  the  State  were  felt  to  be  needed, 
and  Carlos  IV  hastened  to  open  the  way  for  the  Inquisition  by 
declaring,  in  an  edict  of  1789,  that  all  which  contributed  to  spread 
revolutionary  principles  was  heresy,  being  a  doctrinal  error,  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  this  was 
speedily  reduced  to  practice  by  an  edict  of  the  Inquisition  ordering 
the  surrender  of  all  papers  coming  from  France  and  conveying 
revolutionary  ideas."  Watchfulness  on  importations,  especially 
from  France,  by  both  royal  and  inquisitorial  officials,  was  redoub- 
led, and  for  years  new  methods  were  constantly  devised  to  keep 
the  population  in  ignorance  of  events  beyond  the  Pyrenees.* 

It  was  in  vain.  French  newspapers  and  books  were  smuggled 
across  the  frontier,  and  forbidden  speculations  on  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  rights  of  man  were  widely  disseminated.  When  the 
crias  came,  with  the  deportation  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
Napoleonic  invasion,  there  was  a  leaven  of  liberalism  sufficient 
to  find  expression  in  the  demand  for  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
Extraordinary  C6rt«s,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  assembled 
at  Cddiz  in  1810,  lost  no  time  in  framing  a  law  for  the  freedom  of 


^  Cabrera,  Relaciones,  pp.  285,  291.  The  nuncio  in  Madrid  claimed  that  the 
Venetian  ambassador  was  under  excommimication,  causing  some  troublesome 
complications  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  court. — Ibidem,  pp.  282,  295. 

'  Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  21,  fol.  254. — Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq. 
de  Valencia,  Leg.  1,  n.  4,  fol.  77,  78,  81. 

'  Llorente,  Hist,  crit,,  Cap.  xxv,  Art.  1,  n.  3. — MSS.  of  David  Fetguseon  Esqr. 

*  Novfs.  Recop.,  vin,  xviii,  11-14. — ^Alcubilla,  pp.  1593-4. 
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Immediately  the  Royal  Council  sent  out  orders  to  the 
md  military  authorities  to  seize  all  copies,  and  the  Juez 
■atas  did  the  same  to  his  subordinates,  all  of  which  resulted 
;  enough  of  the  circulars  to  show  that  they  had  been  widely 
kl.    Then  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition  was  invoked  and,  on 
td,  the  Suprema  ordered  the  tribunals  not  only  to  seize 
%  but  to  arrest  everybody  concerned.    Then,  on  Septem- 
,  the  king  reported  that  the  wicked  refugees  in  London, 
been,  through   lack  of  funds,  obliged  to  abandon  the 
tiad  recently  obtained  contributions  and  had  resumed  it, 
e  fresh  diligence  was  enjoined.    Two  days  later  the  Supre- 
irded  this  to  the  tribunals,  with  orders  to  exert  themselves 
I  the  circulars  and  periodical  and  also  the  accomplices 
30-called    conspiracy.     Again,    on   November   4th,    the 
called  renewed  attention  to  its  former  letters  and  enclosed 
irder  stating  that  the  London  ambassador  reported  the 
ce  of  the  second  number  of  the  journal,  and  insisting  on 
^caution  to  prevent  its  circulation  in  Spain.    There  is  no 
wever,  of  any  copy  of  the  mysterious  periodical  being 
by  the  Inquisition,  or  of  the  arrest  of  any  one  concerned. 
'ously  with  this,  on  November  5th,  the  Suprema  trans- 
other  royal  order  stating  that  letters  intercepted  in  the 
'ained  prospectuses  of  a  periodical  entitled  "  Gabinete  de 
lee  politicas  y  literarias  de  Espaiia  y  Indias,"  to  be  issued 
1  by  Gallardo,  former  librarian  of  the  C6rtes.    The 
^sonsequently  issued  instructions  enjoining  the  utmost 
'"n  seizing  the  prospectus  and  copies  of  the  periodical.* 
T  faculty  of  confusing  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal, 
-^  to  the  medieval  Church,  had  evidently  not  been  lost  to 
h  monarchy. 

"i  in  general  the  Inquisition  carefully  abstained  from 
ri  the  field  of  morals,  yet  in  censorship  it  imdertook 
T.e  public  from  that  which  might  contaminate  virtue  as 
Tti  what  affected  faith.  This  was  justified  by  the  rules 
>ntine  Index  as  well  as  of  that  of  Clement  VIII,  in  1596, 
•  vious  books  and  illustrations  were  to  be  prohibited 
ed.'    Literature  however  largely  escaped,  at  least  until 


*  Archivo  do  Rimancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  559. 
>  Beusch,  Die  Indices,  pp.  249,  533. 
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the  press.  Yet  the  tradition  of  the  necessity  of  censorship  was  so 
strong  that  tlie  decree  of  February  22, 1813,  suppressing  the  Inqui- 
sition, transferred  to  the  bishops  the  jurisdiction  over  censorship 
as  well  as  over  heresy.  The  law  on  the  press  had  provided  i 
control  by  the  State  over  all  printing,  and  works  on  religion  wcm 
subjected  to  a  second  episcopal  examination,  with  full  power  of 
condemnation  and  suppression,  wliilc  elaborate  provisions  were 
made  for  an  authoritative  Index.* 

This  cumbroiLs  scheme  never  had  vitality,  and  the  Restoration 
of  1814  restored  to  the  In<i\iiaition  its  jurisdiction  over  the  preat 
As  soon  as  it  could  spare  time,  during  the  labor  of  reconstructii 
it  addressed  itself  to  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary  literat 
of  the  previous  six  years.     A  carta  acordada  of  October  25,  1S14, 
ordered  the  tribunals,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  notify  the  Sui 
of  all  objectionable  books,  pamphlets  and  papers  tliat  hatl  m-^n 
written  or  printeil  in  their  districts,  with  all  details  as  to  author- 
ship and  place  of  publication.     From  this  was  compiled  a  li-' 
hundred  and  eighty-three  prohibited  ])ublications,  including  tiii.  ; 
five  journals,  but  an  edict  of  July  22, 1815,  described  this  as  incora- 
plete;  the  faithful  were  referred  Uy  the  rules  of  the  Index  as  definii^ 
whatever  had  been  omitted,  and  all  such  were  to  be  siirrende 
within  six  days,  under  the  traditional  penalty  of  excomniimic^iii 
and  two  himdred  ducats;  all  the  old  regulations  and  Indexes ' 
declared  to  be  in  force  and,  on  August  3d,  each  tribunal  was  ord 
to  suppress  all  objectionable  matter  printed  within  its  district. 

The  correspondcticr  of  the  Suprenia,  at  this  period,  shows  nun 
and  constant  watchfuhicss  over  the  press,  and  a  large  part  of 
labors  of  the  Iiuiuisitioti,  during  its  brief  resascitation,  was  devot 
to  censorship^  mostly  of   a  political  character.      The  Constat 
tiomdist  refugees,  who  had  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  reacti 
were  busy,  with  such  slender  means  as  they  could  command, 
propagating  their  ideas,  as  the  Protestant  refugees  luul  been  in 
sixteenth  century,  and  there  was  the  same  anxious  vigilance 
counteract  their  efforts,  while  the  ilanger  was  greater,  for  a  1 
part  of  the  population  was  known  t^^  secretly  share  their  vie 
Thus,  in  ISIS,  circulars  were  received  in  Madrid,  announcing 
appearance  in  London  of  a  weekly  entitled  El  Espanol  C\ 


*  Coleccion  de  los  Decretos  etc.,  UI,  217  (Miuirid,  1820). 
'  Archivo  de  Simancaa,  Inq.,  Lih.  569. — Walton's  Translation  of 
"Inquisition  Unmaaked,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  X30cvi-Uvi  (Loadon,  1816). 
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tuctonal.  Immediately  the  Royal  Council  sent  out  orders  to  the 
judicial  and  military  authorities  to  seize  all  copies,  and  the  Juez 
de  Imprentas  did  the  same  to  his  subordinates,  all  of  which  resulted 
in  finding  enough  of  the  circulars  to  show  that  they  had  been  widely 
distributed.  Then  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition  was  invoked  and,  on 
August  3d,  the  Suprema  ordered  the  tribunals  not  only  to  seize 
all  copies  but  to  arrest  everybody  concerned.  Then,  on  Septem- 
ber 13th,  the  king  reported  that  the  wicked  refugees  in  London, 
who  had  been,  through  lack  of  funds,  obliged  to  abandon  the 
project,  had  recently  obtained  contributions  and  had  resumed  it, 
wherefore  fresh  diligence  was  enjoined.  Two  days  later  the  Supre- 
ma forwarded  this  to  the  tribunals,  with  orders  to  exert  themselves 
in  seizing  the  circulars  and  periodical  and  also  the  accomplices 
in  the  so-called  conspiracy.  Again,  on  November  4th,  the 
Suprema  called  renewed  attention  to  its  former  letters  and  enclosed 
a  royal  order  stating  that  the  London  ambassador  reported  the 
appearance  of  the  second  munber  of  the  journal,  and  insisting  on 
every  precaution  to  prevent  its  circulation  in  Spain.  There  is  no 
trace,  however,  of  any  copy  of  the  mysterious  periodical  being 
captured  by  the  Inquiation,  or  of  the  arrest  of  any  one  concerned. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  on  November  5th,  the  Suprema  trans- 
mitted another  royal  order  stating  that  letters  intercepted  in  the 
mails  contained  prospectuses  of  a  periodical  entitled  *'  Gabinete  de 
Curiosidades  poMcas  y  literarias  de  Espana  y  Indias,"  to  be  issued 
in  London  by  Gallardo,  former  librarian  of  the  C6rtes.  The 
Suprema  consequently  issued  instructions  enjoining  the  utmost 
vigilance  in  seizing  the  prospectus  and  copies  of  the  periodical.* 
The  happy  faculty  of  confusing  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal, 
so  valuable  to  the  medieval  Church,  had  evidently  not  been  lost  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Although  in  general  the  Inquisition  carefully  abstained  from 
intrusion  in  the  field  of  morals,  yet  in  censorship  it  undertook 
to  guard  the  public  from  that  which  might  contaminate  virtue  as 
well  as  from  what  affected  faith.  This  was  justified  by  the  rules 
of  the  Tridentine  Index  as  well  as  of  that  of  Clement  VIII,  in  1596, 
where  lascivious  books  and  illustrations  were  to  be  prohibited 
or  expurgated.'    Literature  however  largely  escaped,  at  least  until 


*  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  559. 
»  Beusch,  Die  Indices,  pp.  249,  633, 
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the  later  period.  The  Celestina  of  Francisco  de  Rojas,  of  which 
more  than  thirty  editions  were  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
its  popularity  leading  to  its  use  as  a  schoolbook  notwithstanding  its 
somewhat  crude  indecency,  escaped  attention,  imtil  the  Index  of 
1640  ordered  the  expurgation  of  about  fifty  lines,  and  it  was  not 
prohibited  until  that  of  1790/ 

Art  attracted  earlier  attention,  especially  when  its  employment 
in  sacred  subjects  lacked  dignity,  however  stimulating  it  might  be 
to  the  piety  of  the  unlettered  pubHc.  The  first  allusion  I  have 
met  to  this  function  of  the  Inquisition  occurs  in  1568,  when  Inquis- 
itor Moral,  in  reporting  his  visitation  of  San  Sebastian,  mentions 
penancing  Gracia  de  Caldiere  for  possessing  a  jrintura  deshonesta, 
whereupon  the  Suprema  told  him  that  he  should  have  sent  the 
picture  to  it — apparently,  as  a  matter  of  censorship,  it  reserved 
the  decision  to  itself.'  The  next  is  a  carta  accordada  of  1571, 
ordering  the  suppression  of  some  figures  on  linen  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Trinity,  in  which  the  calificadores  had  discovered 
symbols  of  Lutheran  doctrines,  and  a  series  of  twelve  wood  cuts 
of  the  Passion,  with  an  epitome  on  the  backs  in  Latin  and  French." 
This  is  emphasized  in  the  Expurgatory  Index  of  Quiroga,  in  1583, 
of  which  the  twelfth  rule  is  directed  against  all  representations  of 
sacred  persons  or  objects  which  savor  of  irrision  or  irreverence.* 
Spanish  piety,  in  fact,  occasionally  manifested  itself  in  somewhat 
grotesque  form,  as  in  certain  images  on  linen  of  the  Christ-child, 
in  military  uniforms,  the  suppression  of  which  was  ordered  in 
1619.*  In  1649,  the  Suprema  was  scandalized  at  the  great  irrev- 
erence and  diabolical  indecency,  with  a  savor  of  sacrilege,  of 
ribbons  which  were  called  "bowels  of  angels"  or  "  hearts  or  entrails 
of  apostles,"  and,  under  the  customary  penalties,  it  forbade  asking 
for,  buying  or  selling  ribbons  with  such  names.  A  few  weeks 
later  it  prohibited  all  razors  or  knives  on  the  handles  of  which 
were  engraved  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  the  saints  or  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion;  all  found  in  the  shops  were  to  be  seized,  and 
the  commissioners  at  the  ports  were  to  see  that  none  were  imported.* 


*  Ticknor's  Spanish  Literature,  I,  235-44. — Index  of  1640,  p.  948. — Indice 
Ultimo,  p.  40. 

'  Archive  de  Simancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  81,  fol.  27. 
'  Ibidem,  Lib.  82,  fol.  1;  Lib.  940,  fol.  5. 

*  Reusch,  Die  Indices,  p.  385. 

'  Archivo  hist.,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Leg.  6,  n.  2,  fol.  313. 

*  Ibidem,  Leg.  1,  n.  4,  fol.  46,  50. 
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After  the  more  serious  work  of  the  Inquisition  was  accomplished, 
in  the  elimination  of  Judaism,  Protestantism  and  Islam,  it.s  ener- 
gies were  more  actively  employed  in  this  direction.  In  1787  we 
find  the  Valencia  tribimal  prosecuting  Francisca  Lazaro  for  inde- 
cent songs.  In  1803  the  Caprichos  of  Goya,  the  leading  artist  of 
the  period,  wounded  inquisitorial  eensibilitieH;  he  was  ijunimoned 
and  his  prosecution  was  commenced,  but  he  was  saved  l)y  the 
intervention  of  Carlos  IV.  Two  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Valencia 
tribunal  in  1S20  were  proceedings  against  the  *'Rime  e  Prose  del 
Doctor  Tomaso  Crudeli/'  w^hich  it  pronounced  to  he  obscene  and 
impious,  and  the  condenuiation  of  a  book  called  It  Zibaldone, 
for  lascivious  propositions.  The  theatre  also  became  subject  to 
uiquisitorial  censorship.  In  1817  a  tragedy  entitled  "La  Obsti- 
nacion  de  un  Padre"  was  presented  on  the  Valencian  stage,  October 
9th  and  10th;  it  ^cemsto  have  excited  disapproval  and,  on  the  13th, 
the  MS.  was  presented  to  the  tribunal  for  its  censure.  In  Madrid, 
the  Suprema  acted  as  a  preliminary  censor;  in  1815  wc  find  it 
ordering  the  local  tribunal  to  examine  the  opera  "El  hombre  de 
mal  genio  y  buen  conizon/'  and  the  comedy  "El  no  de  las  nh-ias" 
and,  on  the  report  that  the  fiscal  had  no  objection  to  their  repre- 
sentation, it  gave  its  assent.  8o,  in  1819,  the  Suprema  returns  to 
the  Seville  tribunal  its  califwaciori  of  four  saifnetes^  or  farces,  with 
orders  to  put  it  into  more  intelligible  shape,  to  vote  on  it  and 
return  it  for  final  decision.* 

Works  of  art,  however,  were  the  principal  objects  of  inquisi- 
torial Puritanism.  In  1793,  the  Valencia  tribunal  formed  a  pro- 
cess concerning  a  certain  snuff-box  wi!h  a  scruuhdoiis  pictiu-e, 
supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  Don  Jacinto  de  Castro,  governor  of 
the  sola  del  crbnen.  Solicitude  for  the  pubHc  morals  was  so  acute 
that,  October  2,  1815,  the  Suprema  approved  a  decree  of  the 
Madrid  tribunal,  ordering  all  the  hairdressers  of  the  city  to  remove 
from  their  windows,  or  alter  to  decency,  the  wax  busts  which  they 
cxhit>itcd  as  specimens  of  their  art — apparently  because  they  made 
too  exuberant  a  display  of  their  charms.  Artists  and  dealers  in 
pictures  were  held  to  a  stri(;t  accountability.  But  a  week  before 
the  last  case,  the  Suprema  had  considered  a  prosecution  by  the 
Seville  tribimal  of  J^ian  Rmirfguez  and  Domingo  Alvarez  of  Cadiz, 
the  former  for  painting  and  the  latter  for  exhibiting  in  his  shop  a 

'  ArchiAX)  hist,  nadonal.  Tnq.  de  Valencia,  Varioa,  Leg.  392.  n.  26;  Leg.  390; 
Log.  47. — Yriarte,  Ooya,  si  Biofrraphie  etc.,  p.  105  (Paris,  1867). — Archivo  da 
Siiimncaa,  Inq.,  Lib.  slx),  Lib.  43o^ 
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picture  called  Diana,  provocative  by  its  posture  and  nudity.  They 
were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  commissioner  of  Cddiz,  who 
should  reprimand  and  absolve  them  from  the  exconiTiiunication 
incurred,  find  warn  them  that  a  repetition  of  the  offence  would 
be  visited  with  the  penalties  provided  by  Regla  xi  of  the  Expur- 
gatorio — banKshiuent  ami  ^v^  hundred  ducats  fine.  Six  months 
later,  Pasqual  Franchini  for  two  pintuni^s  aLscena^  was  fined  a 
hundred  ducats  and,  as  he  was  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  been  imprisoned;  he  pleatled  poverty  and  his 
fine  was  kindly  reduced.  Three  months  later,  Santiago  Schniid 
and  his  son  Josef  were  sentence<l,  by  the  Madrid  tribunal 
selling  to  the  Pnis.sian  ambassador  an  indecent  jncturc  for  eig 
thourfanfi  reales;  for  this  they  were  ihied  two  thousand  re; 
which  the  Suprema  benignantly  reduced  to  fifty  ducat«.* 

Doublle,s8  in  tliis  case  aiiibassadorial  privilege  saved  tlie  pur 
chaser  from  prosecution,  for  the  possession  of  objects  regarded  as 
immoral  was  calidad  de  oficio,  and  the  records  are  full  of  cases 
against  those  who  owned  snuff-boxes,  watches,  packs  of  cards  etc.^ 
with  indecent  figures  or  inscriptions,  as  well  as  of  pictures,  engra 
ings  and  books  with  plates  that  offended  the  modesty  of  the 
sors.  No  douliL  much  of  what  was  coiidenined  was  thoroughly 
vicious  and  ilisreputable,  but  the  resultant  purification  scarce  com- 
pensated for  the  invasion  of  private  life  and  the  stimulus  to  tlie 
detestable  habit  of  espionage  and  denunciation,  through  which 
alone  hucIi  matters  could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tribunals. 
Much  good  art,  moreover,  was  undoubtedly  sacrificed  by  ignora 
censors,  for  the  objects  thus  condennietl  were  destroyed.  In  1 
at  Valencia  a  painting  on  copper  of  the  Adultery  of  Venus  was  th 
ordered  to  be  effaced,  and  when  thin  was  done  the  sheet  of  copper 
was  delivered  to  the  alcalde  del  crimen,  to  be  restored  to  the 
owner.  Akin  to  this  was  the  tearing  out  of  objectionable  plates 
from  books,  which  happens  to  be  mentioned,  in  1819,  in  the  case 
of  Don  Luis  Monfort,  a  captain  of  artillery,' 

Thus  the  censorship  of  the  Inquisition  was  all-embracing, 
the  most  dangerous  heresies  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  tlie  populai 
zation  of  Scripture^  the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
the  liberaliBm  of  the  modern  era,  down  to  the  veriest  trifles. 


etc^H 
rav^l 
cen^H 

Dm- 
tlie 
lich 

als. 

hu]^ 


392,  n. 


'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  de  Valencia,  Varioa,  Leg, 
dp  Siniancas,  Inq.,  Lib.  890;  Lib.  435\ 

'  Archivo  hist,  nacional,  Inq.  dc  Vnleuciti,  Leg,  4,  n.  3.  fol.  324; 
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was  an  engine  of  immense  power,  constantly  applied  for  the  further- 
ance of  Obscurantism,  the  repression  of  thought,  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  ideas,  and  the  obstruction  of  progress.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  state  censorship,  based  upon  the  law  of  1558,  perfected  in 
innumerable  successive  regulations,  of  a  character  most  vexatious 
and  embarrassing  to  authorship,  and  this  duphcation  of  censors 
exercised  a  most  deplorably  depressing  influence  on  literature  and 
culture.  Authorship  was  discouraged  by  the  uncertainty  whether 
works,  on  which  perhaps  years  of  labor  had  been  spent,  would 
secure  a  licence  to  print;  the  business  of  publication  was  rendered 
extra-hazardous  by  the  fact  that  a  book,  printed  with  due  licence 
from  the  state,  might  at  any  moment  be  prohibited  by  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  whole  edition  be  seized  and  destroyed,  while  pur- 
chasers who  had  bought  such  a  licensed  book  were  Uable  to  be 
deprived  of  it  without  compensation.  Thus,  between  the  state 
and  the  Inquisition,  whether  working  in  unison  or  at  cross-pur- 
poses, the  intellectual  development  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, promised  to  render  Spanish  Uterature  and  learning  the  most 
illustrioxis  in  Europe,  was  stunted  and  starved  into  atrophy,  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  neglected,  commercial  and  ind\astrial 
progress  was  rendered  imposable,  and  the  character  which  Spain 
acquired  among  the  nations  was  tersely  expressed  in  the  current 
saying  that  Africa  began  at  the  Pyrenees. 


Ill 
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STATISTICS  OF  OFFENCES  AND  PENALTIES. 
(See  p.  93). 


It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  compile  the  statistics  of  inquisitorial 
activity  during  the  centuries  of  its  existence  and  amid  its  numerous 
tribunals,  but  some  fragmentary  figures  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
comparative  frequency  of  the  offences  with  which  it  had  to  deal  and 
the  character  of  the  punishments  which  it  inflicted.  As  regards  the 
latter  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  sentences  usually  comprised 
several  penalties. 

Offences. 

The  following  summary  of  cases  acted  upon  by  the  tribunal  of  Toledo 
is  condensed  from  the  "  Catdlogo  de  los  causas  contra  la  fe  seguidas  ante 
el  Tribunal  del  Santo  Oficio  de  Toledo"  (Madrid,  1903)  prepared  by 
Padre  Frcsca,  S.  J.,  and  Don  Miguel  G6mez  del  Campillo,  from  the  origi- 
nal records.  As  the  earliest  case  is  of  1483  (p.  192)  and  the  latest  of 
1819  (p.  81)  it  would  appear  to  cover  the  whole  activity  of  the  tribimal, 
but  it  is  manifestly  imperfect,  in  view  of  the  masses  of  Judaizcrs  recon- 
ciled and  the  effigies  burnt  of  the  dead  and  fugitives,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  organization  (Vol.  I,  pp.  165-72,  183).  In  a  minor  degree  this 
is  also  shown  by  comparison  with  tables  below  of  portions  of  the 
period  from  other  soufces.  These  latter  also  have  interest  as  indi- 
cating changes  in  the  character  of  offences  at  successive  periods. 

The  classification  of  Senor  G6mcz  del  Campillo  is  as  foUows: 


Bigamy 

Blasphemy 

Fornication  not  a  sin 

Personating  officials  and 
licences    . 

Fautorahip  of  heictics 

Sorcery  .... 

Heresy — Bluminism 
Anglicanism 
Calvinism  . 
Freemasonry 
Lutheranism 
General 

Deluded  and  deluders 

Impeding  the  Inquisition 

Violation  of  disabilities 


forged 


188 
755 
259 

48 
60 
296 
39 
14 
18 
3 
79 
72 
25 
62 
91 


Insults  to  officials 186 

Personating  priesthood     ...  33 

Judaizers 977 

Prohibited  books 34 

Moriscos 219 

Irreverence  and    scandalous 

speeches 551 

False  witness 34 

Propositions,  erroneous    ...  60 

scandalous 63 

heretical 46 

Marriage  in  Orders      ....  16 

Sacrilege 74 

Solicitation  in  confession  105 

Various 43 

(551) 
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A  MS.  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Halle  (Yc 
20,  Tom.  I)  contains  the  reports  to  the  Suprema  by  the  tribiinal  of 
Toledo  of  its  operations,  from  the  auto  de  fe  of  September  4,  1575,  to 
that  of  February  7,  1610.  The  auto  of  1595  is  however  missing  and 
the  report  of  the  last  one  is  incomplete,  breaking  off  at  the  tenth  case. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  the  record  for  these  35  years  embraces  1172  cases, 
an  analysis  of  which  yields  the  following  results: 


Bigamy 

Blasphemy 

Fornication  not  a  sin  . 
Personating  officials    .... 

Soreery 

Heresy,  Uluminism     .... 

pFoteatant  sects     . 

Greek  Christians    . 
Oflences  against  the  Inquisition 
Personating  Priesthood    . 

Judaizers 

Moriscos 

Irreverence        .....'. 

False  witness 

Do     in  cases  of  Limpieza  . 
Solicitation  in  Confession 
Propositions,     Marriage     better 
than  priesthood 

Scholastic    discussion    at 
AlcaUt 

Ridicule  of  pious  observ- 
ances         

Story  about  St.  Peter 

Excuse  for  blasphemy 

On  God 

On  Christ 

On  the  Virgin   .... 

On  Magdalen    .... 

On   Belief   in  Virgin   and 
Saints 

On  the  Grace  of  God  . 

On  Salvation    .... 

On  the  Resurrection    . 

On  the  Future  Life 

On  Indulgences 

On  Images 

On  the  Necessity  of  Mass 

On  Confession  .... 

On  Intercessory  Prayer    . 


53 

46 

264 

13 

18 

12 

47 

3 

22 

25 

174 

190 

5 

8 

57 

52 

30 


Propositions — 

On  Offerings  for  the  Dead 

On  the  Eucharist  . 

On  the  Sacraments 

On  Canonization    and 
Saints 

On  the  Authority    of 
Scripture        .... 

On    the    Miracle   of    the 
Loaves  and  Fishes   . 

On  the  Stigmata   of   St. 
Francis 

On  Exoommuni  cation . 

On  Marriage  and  Adultery 

On  Oaths 

On  Holy  Orders 

On  Moors 

On  Self-Damnation 

On  InfideUty     .... 

On  Impeccability  . 

On  Sin  inevitable  . 

On  the  Papal  Power    . 

On  Women       .... 

On  Homicide    .... 

On  the  Inquisition 

On  the  Royal  Power    . 

On  Incest  .       ... 

On   the   Defeat   of    the 
Armada 

Various        

Offences  of  Officials     .... 

Slander 

Hermaphrodite 

Quarrel  over  an  Irish  Benefice 

Imposture 

Smuggling  of  Horses   .... 

Apostate  Frailes 

Favoring  Vandoma  (Henry  IV) 
Irregularities 


In  Legajo  I  of  the  Archive  hislMco  Nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Toledo, 
there  is  a  volume  of  which  the  introductory  lines  state  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1648,  Gonzalo  Bravo  Graxera,  then  inspecting  the  tribunal, 
reminded  the  inquisitors  that  a  carta  acordada  of  May  22, 1570,  required 
a  register  to  be  kept  of  all  penitents  appearing  in  the  autos,  with  their 
punishments.  Thereupon  a  book  was  procured  for  the  purpose  and 
the  record  commenced.  It  extends  from  1648  to  1794  and  is  doubtless 
complete.     An  analysis  of  this  yields  the  following  results: 
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Bigamy 

Blasphemy        .... 
Fornication  not  a  sin 
Personating  officials    . 

Fautorship 

Sorcery 

lUuminism  (Molinlsm  etc.) 
Protestantism  .... 

Heresy 

Suspicion  of  Heresy    . 
Deluded  and  Deludera 
Impeding  the  Inquisition 
Insulting  officials   . 
Disrespect  to  Inquisition  . 
Speaking  ill  of    Do     . 
Personating  Priesthood 
Judaism       .      .      .      .    '. 
Mahometanism 

Apostasy 

Irreverence  and  Sacrilege . 
Propositions     .... 


62 

37 

3 

4 

16 

100 

17 

11 

3 

2 

16 

13 

3 

6 

1 

12 

659 

5 

2 

3 

74 


Marriage  in  Orders      .... 
Solicitation  in  Confessional    . 
Mala  doctrina  in     Do 
Rebaptism  (Greek)      .... 

Errors 

Hipocrila 

Fray  Berrooosa 

Gypsy 

Greek 

Atheism 

Burlesque  Sermon        .... 
Threatening  a  witness 
Hiding  confiscated  property  . 
Offence  of  a  Notary    .... 

Blackmailing 

Breaking  prison 

Do    exile  and  presidio 
Non-performance  of  sentence 

Cofradia  exeerabU 

Improper  rules  for  a  Congregation 
Printing  without  licence  . 


10 

6S 

9 


In  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  Qt.  9548  is  a  voliime  containing 
relations  of  sixty-four  autos  held  in  various  tribunals,  between  1721 
and  1727.  During  this  period  inquisitorial  energy  was  mainly  directed 
against  Judaism,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  the 

cases: 


Bigamy 35 

Blasphemy 4 

Fautorship 2 

Sorcery  etc 57 

Protestantism 3 

Heresy 4 

Deluders 2 

Personating  Priesthood    ...  1 


Personating  officials 
Judaism 
Apostasy     . 
Mahometanism 
Marriage  in  Orders 
False  witness    . 
Rebaptism  . 
Breaking  prison     . 


1 

824 
6 
1 
1 
17 
2 


PUNISHBJENTS. 


In  the  Toledo  record  of  1575-1610  the  sentences  include 


Relaxation  in  Person  ....  16 

in  Effigy 18 

Confiscation 186 

Fines  (aggregating  2,586,625  mrs.)  141 

Reconciliation 207 

in  Effigy 1 

Sanbenito 186 

Imprisonment 175 

Reclufflon  in  convent  or  hospital  87 

GaUeys 91 

Scou^ng 133 

Vergiienza 20 

Exile 167 

Prohibition  to  leave  Spain     .      .  6 

G2^;ging 20 

Deprivation  of  Confessing      .      .  42 

Disability  for  Orders  ....  10 


To  be  last  in  Choir  and  Refectory  26 

The  Discipline 11 

Spiritual  Penances       ....  17 
Hearing    Mass    as    Penitent   in 

Church     .....  66 

Do     in  Audience-Chamber  150 

Abjuration  de  vehemerUi    ...  21 

de  levi 49 

Reprimand  or  warning     ...  56 

To  write  no  more  books   ...  1 
Temporary  suspension  from 

priestly  functions     .  1 

Pubhc  recantation 1 

Cases  dismissed 30 

suspended 98 

Acquittals 61 
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The  Toledo  Record  from  1648  to  1794  jdelds  the  following  siimmiuy: 


Relaxation  in  Person  ....  8 

in  Effigy 63 

Confiscation 417 

Fines  (aggregating  30,600  ducats)  50 
Do    of   half  property  of 

culprits 14 

Reconciliation 445 

Prison  and   sanbenito,  short 

terms 183 

Do    Do     perpetual  161 

Do    Do     uremissible  ...  82 

ReclusioD  in  convents  etc.  91 

Galleys,  Presidios  and  Arsenals  .  98 

Scourging 92 


Verguenza  .... 

Exile 

Deprivation  of  confessing 
Disibility  for  Orders  . 
Siispension  from  Orders 

Do    from  confessing 

Do    from  preaching 
Deprivation  of  priestly  functions 
De^^radation  from  priesthood 
Abjuration  de  vehementi 

Do     de  levi   . 
Reprimand 
Cases  suspended     . 
Acquittals   .... 


10 

566 

68 

3 

4 

1 

11 

h 

1 

51 

314 

467 

104 

6 


The  sentences  in  the  sixty-four  autos  de  fe  between  1721  and  1727 
include : 


Relaxation  in  Person  ....  77 

Do     in  Effigy 74 

Confiscation 776 

Fine  of  one-half  of  property  .      .  12 

Reconciliation 630 

Prison  and  sanbenito,  short  terms  252 

Do    perpetual 113 


Prison  etc.  irremissible      .       .      .  27S 

Galleys  and  Presidio    ....  99 

Scourging 297 

Verguenza 13 

Exile 189 

Abjuration  de  vehementi    ...  31 

Vo    dele:oi 125 


DOCUMENTS. 


Conclusion  of  Sentence  of  Relaxation  of  Don  Caspar  de  Ceh- 

TELi^s,  FOR  Protestantism,  Valenclv,  September  17,  1504. 

(MSS.  of  library  of  University  of  Halle,  Yc,  20,  Tom.  XI), 
(See  p.  94). 

CHRISTI    NOMINE   INVOCATO. 

Ffallamos,  attento  los  auttos  y  meritoa  del  dicho  proceaso  que  el 
dicho  pronujtifr  fiscal  prov6  Lien  y  cumpIidariionU*  su  acusHtrion  y 
querella,  Daiuos  y  promincianios  su  iiitoncion  por  bien  |>rovada,  en 
conscquencia  de  lo  qual  que  dcvcmos  declarar  y  declaraiiios  el  suso- 
dicho  Don  Caspar  Centellas  ser  herege  y  cstar  suficientaniente  conven- 
cido  p(>r  sufieienle  numero  do  testigos  y  demas  desto  haver  confeasado, 
affimiado  y  defendido  pertinazniente  ante  nos  las  dicha-s  propoBiciones 
hen^ticafl  y  |xir  tales  ctindeiiadas  y  dw^laratlas  y  que  Ir  devnnos  eon- 
denar  y  condnmiiius  t|ue  el  dia  del  aucto  dc  la  fe  sal^a  ul  eadahalso 
con  insiKiiias  de  relaxado  y  que  alii  le  sea  leyda  publicainente  esta 
nuestra  sentencia  por  la  qual  le  deelaranif>8  pnr  herege  abominable, 
pertinaz,  ot)stinado  y  endurecitio  y  jwir  ellt)  haver  cahiilo  y  yneurrido 
en  todas  laa  prnas  en  que  caheii  y  yiifurrrii  los  st'inejant^'s  hereges 
yinpenitentes  y  p(*rtinaees,  y  pi^rque  por  Unlus  vias  sc  ha  procurado 
con  el  susodicho  con  tfida  solicitud  y  cuydado  de  attraerlo  y  reduzirlo 
a  nuestra  santa  fe  eatnliea,  ofreciendole  toda  betiignidad  y  miseri- 
cordia  de  que  el  no  se  ha  querido  ni  quiere  aprnveehar  y  pues  la  santa 
madre  yglesia  no  tiene  otra  fosa  ni  renietlio  tie  que  usar  con  el  susodicho, 
pues  el  la  menosprecia,  sinn  relaxarlo  h  la  justicia  y  hrazo  seglar  como 
k  miembro  {X)drido,  ynfrcto,  pestifern  y  nopivo,  porque  otros  no  se 
danen  ni  paiiezcan  con  cl^  jxir  esta  nuestra  sentencia,  como  h  heK*ge 
pertinaz  y  oUstinado,  lo  relaxanios  al  muy  ilustre  sefit»r  Don  Joan 
Lorencio  de  Villamasa,  Visorrey  y  capitan  general  por  su  Magestad  en 
esta  ciudad  y  Reyno  b  al  muy  magnifico  Mossen  Quille  Ramon  Catalan, 
justicia  criminal  en  esta  dicha  ciudad,  6  ji  quien  la  pimieion  y  castigo 
del  dicho  crimen  pucda  pertenccer  y  jXTtenczca  y  i\  su  senoria  pedinios 
por  merccd  y  al  dicho  justicia  muy  affectadamente  rogamos  y  encai^ 
gamoa  que  con  el  susodicho  se  manden  haver  y  ayan  miscricordiaincnte. 
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Otrosi  por  quanto  el  dicho  delicto  y  crimen  de  la  heregia  excede  y  es 
muy  mayor  sin  comparacion  que  otro  alguno  jwr  ser  cometido  contra 
la  divina  Magestad  y  per  su  graveza  por  que  en  las  pcrsonas  de  loe 
perpetradores  del  no  puede  ser  suficientemente  punido  ni  castigado  y 
la  pena  del  sestiende  k  los  bienes,  progenia  y  posteridad  de  los  que  lo 
cometen,  por  esta  nuestra  sentencia  declaramos  sus  bienes  ser  confis- 
cados  k  la  camara  y  fisco  Real  de  su  Magestad  desde  el  tiempo  que 
Cometit)  los  dichos  delictos  con  los  quales  mandamos  acudir  al  magnifico 
Mossen  Bernardino  Gutierrez  recetor  deste  S^  Officio  en  su  nombre, 
y  los  hijos,  hijas,  nietos  y  nietas  del  dicho  don  Caspar  Centellas,  herege 
ympenitente  pertinaz  y  obstinado,  descendientes  por  linca  masculina 
en  segundo  grado  y  por  feminina  en  primero,  ser  privados  de 
todas  y  qualesquier  dignidades,  beneficios  y  officios  ecclesiasticoe  y 
seglares  que  sean  publicos  y  de  honrra  que  los  susodichos  tienen  y 
possehen,  y  ser  inabiles  e  yncapaces  para  ympetrar,  tener  y  posseher 
otros  de  nuevo,  ni  poder  ser  justicias,  jurados,  clerigos  ni  notarios  m 
otro  ninguno  officio  publico  de  onrra,  e  no  poder  traer  sobre;  si  ni  en 
su  persona  oro,  plata,  perlas,  piedras  preciosas,  seda,  grana,  chamelote 
ni  pano  fino,  armas,  ni  cavalgar  en  cavallo,  hazer  ni  traer  otra  cosa 
alguna  de  las  que  por  derecho  e  ynstructiones  deste  S***  Officio  le  son 
prohibidas,  y  por  esta  nuestra  sentencia  definitiva  juzgando  ansi  lo 
pronimciamos,  sentenciamos  y  mandamos  en  estos  escritos  y  pro- 
cesso  pro  tribunali  sedendo. 

El  Licenciado  Aguilera.  Don  Miguel.  Vich. 

Sentencia  dada  y  promulgada  por  el  Senor  Inquisidor  el  licenciado 
Bernardino  de  Aguilera  los  dia  mcs  y  ano  susodichos  en  prosencia 
de  las  partes  susodiehas  las  quales  passaronpor  ella. 

Presentcs  fueron  por  testigos  k  la  publicacion  de  la  dicha  sentencia 
los  discretos  Miguel  Perez  de  Huermeda,  Pere  Lopez  y  Francisco  Pastor 
notarios  y  muchos  otros  vezinos  de  Valencia.  Passo  ante  me,  Miguel 
Bellot,  notario. 


II. 

Release  from  Perpetual  Prison  and  Sanbenito. 

(Proceso  de  Mari  Gomez,  fol.  xxxx. — MS.  in  possession  of  the  Author). 

(See  p.  161). 

Nos  los  del  consejo  do  sus  Mag***'  que  iintendemos  en  las  cosas 
tocantes  al  officio  de  la  S**  Inq**"  hazemos  saber  a  vos  los  R****  inq"* 
contra  la  hcretica  pravedad  y  apostasia  en  la  cibdad  y  ar9obpado  de 
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toledo  y  su  partido  que  vimoa  la  Relacion  que  por  nro  nmndado  em- 
biastcs  dc  los  meritos  del  processo  de  man  gomez  muger  dc  diego 
carrillo  herrero  vezino  de  dainiiel  por  la  qual  paresce  que  fuo  rrccibida 
a  TTcconciliacion  y  conttcuada  a  carcc4  ixTpctua  y  habito  en  diez  y 
seiss  dias  del  mes  do  Julio  del  ano  jjasado  de  qiiiiiientos  y  qiiarenta  e 
un  anos  y  qiie  despues  aca  cumple  bieii  su  pcuytencia,  por  lo  qual  y 
por  otras  cabsas  que  nt)S  niueven,  cjuericndo  usar  <lc  piedad  y  cleniencia 
con  la  dha  man  gomrz  nuestra  voluntad  es  de  le  mandar  conmtar 
la  peuyteiicia  <le  la  dha  carccl  perpettim  y  habicto  en  otras  penytennias 
espirituales,  por  cudc  nos  voa  encarganios  y  niaiidamos  que  hir^o  que 
csta  nuestra  provision  vos  fuerc  presentada  conniteys  a  la  dha  mari 
gomez  la  pcnytcncia  de  la  dha  carcel  perpettua  y  habicto  en  otras 
penytencias  espirituales  de  ayuiios,  n-omeriai*  y  oraciones  como  Ik 
vos  otros  bien  visto  fuere,  y  ansi  coniutada  mandatUe  quitar  el  dho 
habito  y  soltar  de  la  carcel  en  que  estoviere  para  que  sc  haya  y  este 
libremente  do  quisiere  e  por  bien  toviere,  con  tanto  que  no  sea  fiiera 
dc  los  reyiios  y  senorios  de  cast  ilia  y  de  leon  y  con  que  haga  y  cunipla 
todas  las  otras  cosas  contenidas  en  la  sentcricia  que  contra  ella  se  tiio 
e  pronuncio  que  fasta  aqui  no  obiere  focho  y  cumplido  e  fuere  obli- 
gada  a  fazer  y  ciuiiplir.  Fecha  en  la  villa  dc  madrid  a  xvi  diaa  del 
mes  de  noviembre  dc  inyll  e  (luinientos  e  quarcnta  y  cinco  anos. 


III. 


Disabilities  of  DEsrENDANTs  of  Prisoners. 

(Archivo  Genera!  de  Simancas,  Registro  de  Gencalogiaa,  No.  916,  fol.  61). 

(See  p.  178). 


D.  Cristobal  Axi  Cos  y  Vivcro,  Secretario  del  Roy  Nuestro  Sofior  del 
Conscjo  dc  8.  M.  de  la  Santa  General  Jnquisirinn  por  lo  toeante  a  la 
Corona  de  Caatilla  y  de  I^on  etc. — Q^rtifieo:  Que  en  el  dia  diez  y  sicte 
del  conient-e  mes  de  Enero  se  aeudi6  al  Exnuj.  Semir  Obispo  Inqui- 
eidor  General  por  parte  d(»l  Licenciado  Don  Mariano  de  Santandrr  y 
Albarez  y  hizo  prcsente  ser  publico  y  nntorio  que  en  afio  pasado  de  mil 
Bctecientos  novcnta  y  oeho  fu^  procesadrt  por  el  tribunal  tlel  Santo 
Oficio  de  dicha  ciudad  I).  Mariano  JSantanrler  su  Padre  y  que  lo  es 
tambien  que  no  lo  fu^  por  <lelitos  do  hercgia  A  apimtaaia  y  si  solo  por 
asuntos  rclativiis  A  au  comercio  r!e  Libros  y  hain^rse  (^xeedido  tal  vez 
en  el  exercicio  de  su  profesion.  (^ue  el  expr("8a<l<i  trilnnial  con  un 
pleno  eonoeimiento  de  el  prot-esii  rnanifest^  I'u  su  dr'fiiiititil)a  que  la 
fomiacion  de  causa  y  prisirni  que  sufri6  con  lo  domas  que  en  clla  expres6 
no  le  perjudicaba  ni  obstaba  d-  sus  hijos  y  descendientes  para  disfrutar 
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de  todos  los  efectos  civiles  de  los  que  i.  consecuencia  de  esta  decision 
ha  gozado  sin  interrupcion  y  goza  actualmente:  Que  sin  embargo  por 
lo  reserbado  de  los  asuntos  que  se  tratan  en  el  Santo  Oficio  y  mucho 
mas  por  haberse  tambien  traspapelado  con  el  transcurso  del  tiempo  d 
certificado  que  de  la  decision  de  la  causa  se  di6  por  dicho  Tribunal  al 
Padre  del  exponente  para  su  resguardo  y  el  de  sus  descendientes  no 
era  facil  tratandose  de  unas  pruebas  forraales  como  necesitaba  para 
incorpwrarse  en  el  ilustre  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  aquella  Heal  Chan- 
cillerla  hacer  constar  sin  ningun  genero  de  duda  quanto  lleb^ 
expuesto.  Por  lo  que  suplicaba  se  le  mandase  dar  la  correspondiente 
Cwiificacion  de  no  obstancia. — Y  vista  en  el  expresado  consejo  de  S.  iL 
de  la  Santa  general  Inquisicion  la  suso  dicha  representacion  con  los 
antecedentes  que  obran  en  su  archivo  concemientes  d  la  causa  seguida 
en  el  Tribunal  de  Valladolid  y  determinado  en  el  afio  pasado  de  mil 
setecientos  noventa  y  ocho  contra  Don  Mariano  Santander,  Padre  dd 
exponente,  por  comercio  ilicito  de  Libros  prohibidos  vino  en  declarar 
y  declar6  en  Decreto  de  diez  y  nuebe  de  este  mismo  mes  que  la  referida 
causa  no  obsta  al  nominado  Don  Mariano  Santander  y  Albarez,  ni  le 
perjudica  como  ni  tampoco  &,  sus  Descendientes  para  obtener  Empleos 
publicos  y  de  honra  ni  para  disfrutar  plenamente  de  todos  los  efectos 
civiles,  mandando  se  le  diese  certificacion  para  su  resguardo  y  lo  demas 
que  le  convenga.  Eu  cuyo  cumplimiento  doy  la  presente  sellado  con 
la  sella  de  la  general  Inquisicion  en  Madrid  d  viente  y  siete  de  Enero 
de  mil  ochocientos  diez  y  ocho. 

Don  Cristoval  de  Cos  t  Vi\-ero. 


IV. 

CONSULTA  OF  THE  SUPREMK  CoUNCIL  OF  PORTUGAL,  JANUARY  17,  1619. 

(MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford,  Arch.  Sold.  A,  Subt.  17). 

(See    p.  275). 

Senor — T.(OS  Inquisidoros  de  la  Ciudad  do  Coimbra  y  su  dififrito 
enviaron  a  V.  M**  la  relacion  inclusa  do  las  personas  quo  salioron  on  A 
Auto  de  la  Fe  que  so  oclobr6  on  aquolla  ciudad  ol  Noviombro  passa<1(». 
algunos  de  los  quales  poco  antes  avian  sido  prosos  en  la  ciudad  del 
Puerto,  y  con  csta  ocasion  el  Obispo  Inquisidor  General  e«cribi*i  a 
V.  M**  quo  sin  ninp^m  escnipulo  affinnaba  quo  todo  Portugal  on  la 
materia  do  Judaismo  estaba  contaminado  y  que  convonia  aplicar  ronie- 
dio  pronto  para  quo  aquellos  roynos  do  V.  M**  no  tuviesson  los  castigos 
que  amenazaban  tantas  hcregias,  porquc  el  Judaismo  era  muchissimo, 
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los  sacrilegios  infinitos,  canonigos  presoe,  Fraylcs  hiiidos,  y  quatro 
Monjaa  incrlusas  en  las  carceles  del  S'*'  0^°  y  que  pudiera  decir  k  V. 
M**  que  le  impiden  las  lagrimas  y  que  vuelve  k  acordar  k  V.  M**,  aca- 
bandn  de  cclebrar,  que  cs  nccessario  remcdio  breve  en  que  inucstre 
V.  51**  su  pecho  catolico,  roforniaudo  est«s  males;  parque  no  ay  Royno 
ein  fe  y  buenos  costumbres;  y  que  h.  V.  M**  le  convicne  no  solo  tener 
vasaUos  sino  buenos  vasallos,  como  lo  dicen  los  Santos ;  y  que  postrado 
h  los  reales  pies  de  V.  M"*  dice  lo  que  entiende  y  lo  en  que  ha  pensado 
muchos  ticnipos  ha. 

Todo  lo  que  cl  obispo  Inquisidor  General  apiinta  de  quan  inficionados 
de  Jutlaismo  estan  aquellos  Reynos  con  continuns  sacrilcgit>s  y  graves 
offcnsas  de  Dios  N"  S',  de  que  ae  sigue  granrlissirao  escandalo  al 
pueblo  christiano,  es  muy  presente  al  Consejo,  y  con  el  sentiniicnto 
que  se  debe  fi.  calidad  de  materia  tan  grave,  se  ha  tratado  muchas 
vezes  del  remedio  que  puede  aver,  para  expurgar  acjuellos  Reynos 
de  gente  tan  infiel  y  pertinaz,  sin  datio  comun,  evitando  los  castigos 
gcnerales  y  trabajos  que  por  su  respeto  se  enticnde  que  padecen  los 
niisnios  Rcyiios  tantos  anos  ha. 

Y  porque  unos  de  los  nicdios  mas  adequados  para  lo  que  tanU)  iiii- 
porta  al  servicio  de  Dios  y  de  V.  M"*  so  juxga  que  seria  de  desterrar 
iL  las  christianos  iiuevos  que,  siendo  presos  por  el  S^"  Of^"  fuessen  con- 
denados  en  perdiniient<>  de  las  haoit-ndiis  para  el  Fisco,  pucs  iendo 
pohres  no  podran  ayudar  k  los  encniigos  de  \' .  M"*  eon  grucssos  caudales 
como  aora  lo  hacen,  y  se  escribio  al  Marques  de  Alenquer,  Virrey,  que 
de  parte  de  V.  M*"  encargasse  al  Obispo  Inq""  Clen'  que  tratasse  este 
punt4>  con  los  del  Consejo  General  dot  S^"*  Of"*"  y  cl  niotlo  con  que  se 
podia  exccutar,  para  queconsiderandolo  todo  eonsultassen  k  V.  M''  por 
orden  del  niismn  Virrey,  !o  que  se  les  ofFreeiesse,  que  como  se  satisfaga 
k  csta  (iiiigeucia  (que  debe  ser  eon  brevedad)  \lira  cl  consejo  k  V.  M* 
lo  que  le  pareciere  y  de  ella  huviere  resultado,  y  Mendo  de  la  Mota 
propone  en  su  voto,  que  esta  muy  bicn  considerado  y  tendra  entonces 
mas  propio  lugar. 

Y  ponjue  en  Portugal  k<'  haee  aora  visita  gt^neral  del  S'"  Of'"  de  que 
se  ha  seguido  notable  frulo ;  porque  mo  proiidieron  muchos  Christianos 
nuevos  en  la  ciudad  del  Puerto,  particulannente  dos  Monjas  de  S. 
Francisco  y  otra  de  S.  Bernardo  y  en  Coiinbra  dos  Canonigos  de  arjuella 
Iglc»sia,  de  los  qualcs  es  uiio  Fernandi)  Diaz  de  la  Sylva  que  vin<»  pro- 
veido  de  Roma  en  \\n  canonirato  y  por  instancias  que  hizo  el  Nuncio, 
en  nombre  de  su  Santidad,  en  su  favor,  pennitio  \'.  M""  que  se  le  diesae 
la  possession,  y  en  Lislxia  k  Marcial  Nunea  que  era  Juez  Apostolico, 
de  todo  lo  qual  consta  lo  poco  que  se  puede  fiar  de  qualquiera  persona 
de  essa  Naeion. 

En  esa  Cortc  viven  muchos  de  oUa,  naturales  ile  Portugal,  que,  por 
no  ser  conocidos,  se  presume  con  fundamenlo  que  tieneu  neeessidad 
de  ser  viaitados  por  la  Inq".     Acuerda  el  Consejo  k  V.  M**  que  debe 
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mandar  ordenar  al  Consojo  General  del  S^  Of***  que  tratc  de  hawTl 
visitar. 

Mendo  de  la  Mota  acrecicnta  que,  siendo  la  principal  obligacion 
V.  M*  limpiar  sus  Rcynos  de  toda  especie  de  Herejia  6  Infidolidad, 
a\'iendo  inostrado  la  expericiieia  pnr  tan  largo  diseiirso  do  tieni 
quantns  males  ha  causado  en  los  Reyiios  de  Portugal  la  jxTfidia  Jiidai 
y  Judaiamo,  que  se  entiende  scr  una  de  las  das  causas  principalcs  porq 
Dios  le  ha  dado  tan  graves  eastigos.  Le  parcce  que  ticne  V 
obligacion  en  I>'y  Divina  y  natural  h  mandar  desterrar  de  sus  Reyrn 
y  Senorios  todos  aquellos  que  ^  fueren  deelarados  por  herejes  it  abju- 
rarcn  de  vehementi  sospechosos  en  la  Fe;  y  que  assi  lo  debe  V.  M*, 
mandar  executar  lucgo  en  los  que  ban  salido  eu  este  cadalialso 
Coimbra  y  en  todos  los  deinas  que  fuercn  condenados  y  declarad 
de  aqui  adelante  por  herejes,  Porque  de  lo  eontrario  se  sigue 
siempre  viva  la  semilla  del  JudaLsmo,  quedando  las  misinas  nuzee 
en  el  Reyno  con  que  se  aunicnta  y  conserva.  Y  que  demas  de  la  pun*2a 
de  la  Religion  Catholica  Ji  que  V.  M*  conic  Rey  esta  obligado  y  los 
grandes  y  contiiums  sacrilegios  que  esta  gento  cometc,  profanando  y 
injuriaiiilo  los  Sacrainent4:)s,  consideran  que  por  si  solos  bastabaii  para 
mover  el  catholico  y  real  aninio  de  V.  M*  ordenar  assi.  Porque 
puede  dexar  de  estar  expuesto  ^  muchos  peligros  el  Reyiio  que  tie: 
dentro  de  sus  venas  humor  tan  pestilente  y  de  que  naceraii  cruel 
encnngos  como  stm  los  que  engendra  la  diferencia  de  Relig:ion  y  q 
no  ix>dra  ser  de  niiiguri  inconveniente  irs**  esta  geiite  b.  otros  Reyni 
extrangeros.  Porque  como  se  le  ct)nfisea  la  hacienda  por  el  crim 
de  la  Herejia,  queda  tan  pobre  y  mescjuina  que  en  ningun  parte  pu 
dar  cuidado:  aiit^es  por  este  medio  ira  V.  M**  limpiando  sus  Reyn 
poco  k  poco,  sin  hacer  ningun  movimiento  en  ellos.  hasta  que  Dice 
sea  servido  descubrir  otro  caraino  para  limpiarios  del  todo. 


Decreto  de  bu  Maqestad. 


En  una  consulta  del  Consejo  de  Portugal  de  17  de  Henero  de  161! 
se  trata  de  los  de  la  nacion  Hebrea  que  ay  en  aquel  Reyno  con  ocasio] 
del  auto  de  Inq**  que  se  hizo  el  aiio  antes  en  Coiinbra  y  uno  de  los  punta 
de  esta  Consulta  es  que  eonvi-iidria  desterrar  no  solo  b.  los  que  fueroi 
declarados  y  condenados  por  herejes  sino  tambien  k  los  que  hnvierei 
abjurado  de  vehementi:  y  se  entiende  h  esta  segunda  ralidad  de  geni 
no  se  le  confiscan  los  bienea  por  el  S**  Ctf".    Aviseme  el  Consejo  qi 
opinion  tiene  quanto  k  esto;  y  si  aurian  de  ser  dest<»rrados  del  Re>TM 
a\m  en  caso  que  no  se  les  eonfiscassen  los  bienes:  pues  en  el  seria  foi 
zoso  que  saliendo  del  Reyno  sacassen  tambien  stis  bienea.     Cosa 
que  parece  ay  razones  para  reparar.  no  siendo  este  remedio  obligatori< 
y  necessario  en  conciencia,  que  siendolo  claro  esti\  que  se  ha  de  ven( 
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qualquier  inconveniente  que  se  pudiesse  representar.  En  otro  de  lo 
puntos  trata  el  Consejo  de  Portugal  que  convendria  visitar  expressa^ 
tnente  todos  los  de  la  nacion  que  de  aquel  Rejmo  huviessen  passado 
k  los  de  Castilla;  y  para  hacer  esta  visita  es  necessario  que  el  Inq' 
Gen*  6  Gonsejo  de  la  Inq°  de  Portugal  embie  una  lista  de  los  Christianos 
nuevos  de  aquel  Reyno  que  andan  por  Castilla.  Y  si  algunos  de  ellos 
tuviere  sobre  si  causas  de  particular  sospecho  en  materia  de  la  Fe  lo 
apunten  en  la  margen.  Y  se  me  embiaran  las  cartias  para  el  Inq' 
Gen'  de  Portugal  en  la  forma  y  por  la  via  que  se  suele,  para  que  Yo 
las  firme.  Y  en  lo  demas  que  contiene  la  dicha  consulta  quedo  mirando 
para  responder  k  ella. — ^Rey. 


Cases  of  Heresy  Tried  by  the  Tribunat.  of  Valencu  Bet\veen 

1455  and  1592. 

(Archivo  historico  nacional,  Inquisicion  de  Valencia,  Lcgajo  98). 

(See  p.  345). 


Year. 

1455 

1461 

1482 

1485 

1486 

1487 

1488 

1489 

1490 

1491 

1492 

1493 

1494 

1495 

1496 

1497 

1499 

1500 

1501 

1.'^02 

1503 

1505 

1506 

1507 

1508 

1509 

1510 

1511 

1512 

1513 


discs. 
3 
7 
11 
19 
14 
15 
18 
20 
28 
51 
6 
4 
10 
10 
15 
24 
15 
35 
36 
9 
11 
31 
20 
7 
14 
26 
10 
12 
32 
41 


Year. 


Cases. 


1514  .... 

....   63 

1515  .... 

....   34 

1516  .... 

....   41 

1517  .... 

....   25 

1618  .... 

....   21 

1619  .... 

....   22 

1520  .... 

....   36 

1521  .... 

....   31 

1522  .... 

....   40 

1523 

37 

1524  .... 

....   40 

1626  .  .  .  -. 

....   47 

1528  ...   . 

....   42 

1529  .... 

....   44 

1630  .... 

....   20 

1531   .... 

....   58 

1632  .... 

....    1 

1533  .... 

....   61 

1634  ...   . 

....   25 

1635  .... 

....    2 

1.536 

39 

1537  .... 

....   69 

1538  .... 

....  112 

1539  .... 

....   79 

1540  .... 

....   63 

1644  .... 

....   79 

1545  .... 

.  .  .  .   37 

1546  .... 

....   49 

1647  .... 

.   .   .   .   12 

1548  ...   . 

....   15 

▼OL.  in 
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Year.  Caaes. 

1549 4 

1558 2 

1560 15 

1563 62 

1564 38 

1565 66 

1566 41 

1567 54 

1568 68 

1570 16 

1571 55 

1572 32 

1573 '.  34 

1574 16 

1575 20 

1576 16 


Year,  Cases. 

1577 13 

1578 15 

1579 24 

1580 37 

1581 22 

1583 8 

1584 29 

1586 64 

1587 35 

1588 21 

1589 94 

1590 49 

1591 270 

1592 117 

Amounting  in  all  to  3125 


In  Legajo  300  of  the  same  archives  there  is  a  list  of  relaxations  in 
Valencia  from  1486  to  1593.  As  customary  in  these  registers  it  is 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  baptismal  names  and  is  unfortu- 
nately incomplete,  ending  with  the  letter  N.  From  other  simOar  lists 
it  appears  that  the  letters  A-N  comprise  substantiatly  four-fifths 
of  the  whole  and  therefore  if  twenty-five  per  cent,  be  added  to  these 
figures  it  will  probably  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  whole  num- 
bCT.    Arranged  chronologically  it  presents  the  following  results. 


'^ 


Relaxed 

Inefi 

IffV- 

Relaxed 

In  effi 

Year 

m  person. 

Abaent. 

Dead. 

Year. 

in  person. 

Absent. 

1486 

10 

1524 

13 

1487 

10 

1526 

15 

1489 

8 

1528 

23 

1490 

18 

1529 

24 

1492 

12 

1530 

1 

1493 

18 

1531 

37 

1496 

1 

1533 

S 

1497 

4 

79 

1536 

12 

1498 

1 

28 

1537 

1 

1499 

63 

1538 

11 

1500 

3 

1539 

4 

1501 

15 

1540 

4 

1502 

13 

1544 

3 

1503 

4 

1545 

3 

1505 

13 

51 

1553 

1 

1506 

4 

22 

1554 

15 

1508 

48 

1563 

6 

1509 

12 

3 

1564 

3 

1 

1510 

9 

4 

10 

1566 

3 

1511 

32 

1567 

4 

1512 

1 

S 

1568 

2 

1513 

12 

1 

1571 

1 

1514 

52 

8 

1572 

5 

1517 

4 

6 

1573 

3 

1520 

27 

1574 

7 

1521 

S 

3 

1575 

2 

1 

1522 

6 

1576 

1 

1 

1523 

8 

1577 

5 
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Relaxed 

In  effi^'. 
Absent.      Dead. 

Relaxed 

lu  effipv. 

Year. 

ill  person. 

Year. 

in  person. 

Absent,      fiead. 

1578 

3 

1 

15S0 

3 

2 

1579 

I 

1590 

1 

2                  1 

1581 

I 

1 

1592 

6 

4 

1683 

4 

I 

1593 

5 

1584 

2 

The  aggregate  of  thLs  List  is  515  relaxed  in  person  and  383  in  effigy, 
of  whom  180  were  fugitives  ami  194  were  dead. 

If  U)  these  figures  we  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  missing  por- 
tion of  the  record  we  shall  have  644  relaxations  in  person  and  479  in 
effigy  as  the  result  of  a  hiiinlred  and  eight  years  of  the  most  active 
period  of  the  tribunal  of  Valencia. 


VI. 


Brief  of  Clement  \^I  to  iNquisiTOR-cENKRAT.  Manrique,  July 
15,  15:^1,  Rkhpecting  Luthkranism. 

(Bularlo  del  Orden  de  Santiago,  Lib.  I.  dc  copias,  fol,  98). 
(See  p.  423). 


Dflecto  fUin  Alfonso  Maiirique,  Saneti  Calixti  presbytero  cardinal], 
Hispalensi  nuncupato,  Cleniens  PR  VII. 

Oilecte  fill,  soluteni  et  a|Kistijllrani  benedictionem.  Cum  sicut  vere- 
dica  relatione  ad  nostri  ajxtstolatas  aiiditum  displicentcr  per\'enit, 
propter  libros  errorea  IvUtheranos  continentx^a  qui  ad  loca  Castellae  et 
I^gioni.s  nc  Ara|!;oiunn  rrgnomm  et  dominionim  charissinii  in  Chri.sto 
filii  nostri  Caroli  Roniannruin  iiupf^ratoris  semper  Atigusti  qui  etiam 
Hispaniarurn  rex  existit  dclati  fuerunt,  daninata  ha*resia  Lutherana 
in  aliquibus  locis  regnonim  et  doniinionini  prffdietr»rnm  puUulare 
cceperit  et  ad  presena  varia  et  erronea  iniqnilatis  fi!ii  hieresiarcha? 
Martini  Liitheri  dogmata  jam  usque  adeo  invahienint  et  in  dictis  regnis 
et  doininiis  niulti  repcriaiitur  qui  hujusmodi  erron^  et  dogmata  imi- 
tent  et  publieent  ac  tales  libros  vendant  et  nounuHi  hujusmodi  erroribus 
infeeti  sancta?  matris  Ecek^ia?  prspcepta  contemnant  at-  aanetonim 
patnmi  decreta  parvifacienda  mendarit^raffimientet  niuhas  blasphe- 
mias  in  omnipotentem  Denni  ejusque  gloriosani  genetriceni  intemcra- 
tani  semperquc  Virginein  Mariain  ac  sanctos  Dei  proferant  et  varios 
hficrcses  introducant  ac  diversos  errores  committant  in  gravissimam 
divinjp  Majestatis  offensam  et  catholics*  et  orthodoxje  fidei  scandalura 
et  auctoritatis  apostolicse  enervationem  ac  auiniaruiu  salutia  perniciem 
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et  irrcparabne  detrimcntum :  Nob,  quonim  est  pro  sahito  gregia  domt- 
nici  hide  ncfaria?  hseresi  nc  in  dctcriora  procedat  omni  quo  possumus 
remedio  occurrere  ac  illiiis  seotatorra  dcbita  arctationc  et  cnirpctionf 
cornpescerc,  circiunspcctioni  tua?,  qua?  ccclosijE  Hisp>alensi  ex  cnnres- 
sione  et  dispensatione  apostolica  prsecssc  di^oscitur  ct   inquL^tor 
generalis  in  partibus  illis  cxistit  ot  de  cujus  prudentia  ct    rcctitudiM 
specialom  in  domino  fiduciam  obtinemus  contra  quoscumque  cujufr 
cuinquo  status, grad  us,  ordinis  et  oonditionis  hou  pnrfmincntiffi  existant, 
et  quacmnque  ecclcsiastica,  opiscopali  et  archiepisci^pali  ili^itate  sett 
miindana   etiani    ducali    auctoritate    pnefulpeant    ii>sius   Martini  ct 
aiioruni  erroneoruni  doginatmn  sectatores,  sequacea,  faut<jrcs  et  deft 
sores  aut  illis  auxiliuni  consilium  et  favorem ,  directe  vel  indirecto 
lice  vel  occulte  praretantcs,  auctoritate  nostra  inquircndi  ac  huji 
labe  infectos,  non  tanien  cpiscopos  et  archiopiscopos,    capiendi 
carceribus  mancipandi,  necnon   juxta  canonicas  sanctioncs  et  sao^ 
tonun  patrum  instituta,  prout  qualitas  exccssuum  exegcrit  vel  con- 
Bcientiff!  fuerit  ct  \idebitur  expo* lire  puniciidi,et  ad  cor  redire  nolent« 
a  diet*  ecclesia;  coniniuuione  vehiti  putrida  membra  separatos  et 
divisos  esse  ac  dainnatioiii  apternae  cum  Sathana  et  angelis  ejus  addictos, 
et  perpetuo  infarnes  et  iiitcstabilca  esse,  et  corpora  eoruni  postquam 
defuncti  fuerint  scpultura  ecclesiastica  carerc  debere  deiiuntiandi  d 
declarandi;  et  si  ad  veritatis  linnen  redire  et  hujusniodi   hsreain 
abjurare  volucririt,  etiam  si  archicpiscopi  et  episcopi  fuerint,  postquAiu 
ermrem  suam  de{)osuennt  ac  dc  pncniissis  dolueiint  idque  huniilita 
petierint,  si  alias  rolapsi  non  fuerint,  ab  omnibus  et  sing;ulis  excom- 
municationis,  siispcnsifmis  et  interdicti  aliisciue  ecclesiastic  is  sententiis, 
censuris  et  p^enis  quay  pnemi.ssorum  occasione  quoinoilolibet  incur- 
rerint,  et  ab  hujusrnodi  excessibus,  dcUctis  et  criminibus  in  foniia 
ecclesia*  consueta  ab&olvencU    et   super   irrcKularitate   quomodolibet 
contracta  dispensaiuli  onmonique  inhabilitatis  et  infanuap  notani  sivc 
maculam  penitus  absolventli  ac  eos  rehabilitandi  et  ad    nostnim  et 
sedis  apostolica*  greniium  neruon  grat.rani  et  benedictionem  restituendi 
et  reponendi,  omniaque  et  singula  alia  (jua^  ad  hujusmodi  pestcni  repri- 
mendam  et   radioitcr  extirpandaiu  neiM'ssaria  et  opportuna  case  dig* 
noscuntur  et  ad  officium  inquiait^fins  tani  de  jure  quani  cnnsuetudiR 
pertinent  et  qua?  tibi  et  aliis  iiujuiKitoribiiti  p;eneraUbus  in  part-ibus  fllia 
pro  temiK»re  deputatis,  tam  per  qudscunque  Roniant>8  pontificee  pw- 
decessores  nostros  quam  per  nos  quomodolibet  concessa  sint,  faricMfi, 
ordinandi  et  execjuendi   ac   auxilium  bracliii  sapcularis   invocandi 
ad    prajmissa  omnia  et  siii^da  si  et  (juando  expt^lire   videris  v:' 
aptoB  et  idoneos  cimi  simili  aut  limitata  facultflte  subdelcgandi 
deputandi  ipsoscjue  quotiens  eis  opporturium  videbitur  rcvocandi 
loco  ipeoruin   alios  similiter   idoneos  deputandi,   plenam    et   Ubcrm 
auctoritat-e    ajxistolica    tcnorc    pra*.sontinm    facultatcni    ronecflimufl. 
Nonobstantibus  fc.  re.  Bunifacii  papiu  Vlll,  pra^dcccissoria  nosui^ 
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una  et  concilii  generalis  de  duabus  diffitis  et  aliis  apostolicis  consti- 
tutionibus  contrariis  quibuscumque;  aut  si  Lutheranis  adhserentibiis, 
fautoribiis  receptoribus  et  aliis  prsefatis  vel  quibusvis  aliis  communiter 
vel  divisim  a  dicta  sit  sede  indultiim  quod  interdici,  suspend!  vel 
excommuuicari  aut  extra  vel  ultra  carta  loca  ad  judicium  evocari 
non  possint  per  litteras  apostolicas  non  facicntes  plenam  et  expressam 
ac  de  indulto  hujusmodi  mentioneni  et  quibuslibet  aliis  privilegiis  et 
litteris  tarn  apostolicis  quam  regularibus  sub  quibuscumque  tenoribus 
singulis  prsefatis  concessis  per  quae  prsesentium  litterarum  et  vestrae 
jurisdictionis  in  prsemissis  executio  quomodolibet  impediri  vel  differri 
posset  qme  quoad  hoc  ipsis  vel  alicui  ipsorum  nullatcuus  suffragari 
posse  nee  debere  decemimus.  Dat.  Romre  apud  Sanctiun  Petrum 
sub  annulo  piscatoris,  die  XV.  Julii  MDXXXI.,  Pontificatus  nostri 
anno  octavo.— Evajjjgelista. 


VII. 

Letter  of  Charles  V  to  Inqtjisitor-general  Valdes  from 
Brussels,  January  25,  1550. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion  de  Barcelona,  C6rtes,  Legajo  17, 

fol.  83). 
(See  p,  425). 

Erasso  nos  mostro  la  relacion  que  embiastes  de  lo  sucedido  sobre 
el  derrocamiento  de  aquellas  casas  de  Valladolid,  y  por  lo  que  los  del 
Consejo  de  la  Inquisicion  nos  han  consultado  lo  havemos  entendido 
mas  particularmente,  y  cierto  ello  ha  sido  de  qualidad  que  se  pudiera 
llevar  por  otros  tenninos,  y  no  ponerse  este  negocio  tan  adelante  por 
que  dello  no  puede  haberse  seguido  ningun  buen  fruto,  y  los  rreyes 
de  Bohemia  mis  hijos  me  han  escripto  lo  que  habian  mandado  proveer 
sobre  todo,  y  paresce  que  aquello  esta  bien  por  que  si  se  obiera  de  pasar 
mas  adelante  no  pudiera  ser  sin  notable  inconveniente,  y  porque  no 
sucedan  semejantes  cosas  se  provee  que  se  ponga  en  execucion  lo  que 
ordenamos  los  dias  pasados,  y  se  nos  inbie  relacion  dello  junto  con  lo 
que  parescera  para  que  se  tome  algun  termino  en  estos  negocios  y  se 
tema  el  respeto  que  es  razon  a  lo  tocante  al  Santo  Oficio. 

De  los  que  nombrastes  en  el  memorial  pasado  habemos  elegido  para 
la  plaza  de  la  Inquisicion  que  esta  vaca  por  cortes  al  licenciado  Otalora; 
encargamos  os  le  dels  luego  el  dcspacho  en  la  forma  que  se  acostumbra. 

La  provision  de  las  Iglesias  que  estan  vacas  aun  no  se  ha  hecho 
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quando  se  tratare  dello  se  mirara  en  lo  que  nos  habeis  escrito  cerca  de 
la  perpetuidad  de  los  salarios  de  los  Inquisidores  y  otros  oficiales,  pues 
que  estan  muy  cargados  de  pension. 

En  lo  del  doctor  Egidio  acaso  han  visto  las  proposiciones  que  con- 
tra el  resultaron  y  lo  que  ultimamente  tomaron  a  escribir  los  Inquisi- 
dores de  Sevilla,  y  pues  os  hallais  en  esa  ciudad  encargamos  os  proveais 
que  se  averigue  muy  bien  la  verdad,  y  con  la  mas  brevedad  que  ser 
pueda,  y  se  nos  consulte  lo  que  parescera  en  su  causa  antes  que  ^ 
determine,  porque  de  una  manera  d  de  otra  combiene  al  servicio  de 
Dios  y  nuestro  que  aqueUa  Iglesia  se  de  prelado,  y  porque  frai  Domingo 
de  Soto  nos  hablo  algunaa  veces  en  este  negocio  diciendo  lo  que  cerca 
del  le  escrevistis  per  lo  que  se  le  mostraron  las  escripturas  que  embia- 
ron  los  del  CJonsejo  y  por  esta  causa  y  sus  letras  y  doctrina  creemos 
que  convenia  que  entendiessc  en  las  qualificaciones  deste  negocio, 
paresciendose  assi  proveercis  que  se  le  comuniquen. 

Despues  desto  escrive  Erasso  que  podria  ser  que  con  aver  vacado 
lo  de  Sanctiago  oviesse  mas  comodidad  para  esto. 


VIII. 

Letter  of  Inquisitor-general  Valdes  to  Paul  IV,  September  9 

1558. 

(Archivo  de  SLmancas,  Inquisicion,  Sala  40,  Libro  4,  fol.  230). 
(See  pp.  436  and  521). 

para  su  sanctidad. 
Sanctisimo  Padre: 

No  he  scripto  antes  a  V.  S'  de  los  herexes  lutheranos  que  en  esta? 
partes  nuevamcnte  se  an  descubierto  por  pensar  que  siendo  los  negoci'^ 
como  son  de  muy  grand  inportaneia  convenia  primero  hacerso  las 
dilixencias  que  se  an  hecho  para  doscubrir  mas  en  ellos  y  aunqii'^ 
parezea  que  a  avido  alguna  dilacion  en  esto  suplico  a  V.  S.  no  lo  atri- 
buya  a  culpa  de  dcscuido  ni  de  otra  cosa  sino  al  deseo  que  yo  v  !<>> 
ministros  del  sancto  officio  que  tratamos  estas  cosas  tenemos  en  cuniplir 
con  toda  vigilancia  lo  que  cs  a  nuestro  cargo  on  servicio  de  dios  v  des- 
cargo  de  V.  S,  a  quien  humilmonte  suplico  se  acuerde  de  mand'ar  las 
cosas  quo  tocaren  al  servicio  de  V.  S.  y  (\(^  su  sancta  sodo  apostolica  con 
la  c{)nfian9a  que  meroco  mi  deseo  y  fidclidad  do  hijo  y  siorvo  niuv 
obodientc  y  que  siempre  tenga  memoria  de  favorecer  las  cosas  del 
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sancto  officio  con  la  afidon  y  voluntad  que  lo  a  hecho  para  que  en  tiempo 
de  su  felicisimo  pontificailo  se  extirpen  Ifus  herexias  y  se  ahumente  la 
fee  catholica  y  rreligion  Christiana  ronio  rsi-x^ro  en  dins  sera  ansi  y  por 
no  cansar  a  V.  S.  con  larga  carta  nio  rroinito  a  !a  rrclacion  que  va  con 
esta  por  rnano  del  dean  de  oviedo  y  de  joan  de  vedoya  que  tienen 
cargo  en  esa  corte  de  los  negocios  del  oficio  de  la  santa  Inquisicion  de 
las  pro\incias  que  estan  a  mi  carga.  Guarde  dios  la  muy  sancto  persona 
de  V.  beatitud  por  niuchos  anos  para  su  servicio  y  buen  goviemn  de 
su  yglesia.  En  valladolid  9  de  setiembre  1558.  S.V.  Servus  huniilis, 
l'\  Hi.spalens. 

La  Relacion  que  se  embio  con  la  carta  a  su  Santidad — 
I  Despues  que  st*  a  tenido  noticia  dc  las  herexias  y  herroresdeluteroy 

sus  secaces  y  se  an  estendido  por  muchos  partes  de  la  cristiandad  la  pro- 
vinciaque  por  la  gracia  de  dios  mas  libre  a  cstado  desta  macula  a  side 
los  iTuVuies  dc  espaila  por  el  gran  cuidado  y  vixilencia  de  los  nunistros 
del  santo  oficio  dc  la  Inquisicion  aunque  algiuxis  pocos  naturalcs  y 
otros  estranjerna  dellos  an  sido  convencidos  y  condenados  por  herexes 
destxjs  herrores  y  exccutados  en  sus  perstmas  las  penas  que  merecian 
en  los  que  an  podido  ser  avidos  y  contra  otros  que  se  an  ausentado  se 
a  procedido  en  rebeldia  y  an  sido  condcnados  en  su  ausencia  y  contu- 
macia. 

A  sucedido  de  un  alio  a  esta  parte  poco  mas  6  menos  que  como  los 
Inquisidores  dc  sevilla  por  ciertos  avisos  e  yndicios  que  tuvieron  comen- 
Qaron  a  inquirir  y  haeer  dilixencias  contra  ciertas  personas  de  aquella 
cibdad  y  esto  vino  a  noticia  de  inios  Irailes  del  nionesterio  de  sancti 
ysidro  extramuroa  della  que  son  de  la  orden  de  los  heniiitanos  de  sant 
genmimo  y  entrndieron  m'V  fulpados  luego  se  ausentaron  del  inom\sterio 
y  del  atgobispudo  y  del  reyno  y  entiendese  que  estan  en  aleniaiiia  loa 
nombres  de  los  qiialcs  van  en  una  niemoria  ijuesta  con  esta  y  de  los  que 
quedaron  en  el  monesterin  estan  presos  en  la  Inquisicion  de  Sevilla 
ochos  frailes  dema.s  de  otras  ptm^itnas  sus  conplices,  A  esta  sat^'on  que 
est4>  aeaocio  supose  tanbieu  como  hera  vcnido  a  sevilla  un  himihre 
espafioi  llaniado  Juliivn  (|ue  vciila  de  alemana  y  traia  cartas  de  un 
herexe  que  alia  esta  deste  rcyno  llaniado  joan  f>erez  para  cicrtas  per- 
sonas principales  de  aquella  cibdad  y  que  tanbien  avia  traido  muchfis 
libros  de  herexes  ansi  en  latin  conio  en  lengiia  e^panola  y  Ior  avia 
repartido  por  cicrtas  perstmas  que  se  los  pagavan  bicn.  KkIc  hombre 
fuc  avisado  y  uncubiert;)  y  persumlido  que  luego  se  au.sentu>ie  porque 
loa  Iiujuisidores  lo  sabrian  y  le  queniariaii  y  ansi  se  ausento  de  manera 
que  por  bnena  dilixencia  de  los  Inquisidores  fue  preso  en  la  sierra 
niorena  trt^nta  legiias  de  sevilla  adonde  fue  traido  y  esta  preso  el 
qual  auntjue  al  principio  muchos  dias  estuvo  niuy  pcrfinaz  en  sus 
I  iierexias  y  dixo  de  otras  muehas  j)ersonas  ya  parccc  que  muestra 
I  arrepentiniiento  y  que  quiere  rreducirse  a  la  yglesia  catholica.  De  la 
prision  deste  y  de  los  otros  an  rresultado  otras  niuchas  prisiones  que 
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8c  an  hecho  y  estan  presos  y  otras  se  espera  que  lo  seran  en  aeviOi  e 

8U  comaxcu. 

Enticiulet^  que  toda  la  mayor  part42  del  dafio  que  se  a  KaDado  el 
sevilla  rrcsitlto  de  alguiios  companeros  y  debotos  del  doctor  exidb 
canonigo  dc  la  niagistral  dc  aquella  iglema  ya  defunto  que  fue  */<w^i*i'*> 
el  afio  de  cinquejita  y  trea  a  abjuracion  de  inuchos  herrorc-s  que  Itm 
eerca  de  estas  matoriaa  auiique  seguiid  se  s{>s[KH:ba  falf^  y  finxidamenie 
y  que  engafio  a  los  Inquisidures  de  mouera  que  ciuedaron  tnucfaci 
inficionados  de  bu  pon^ona  eu  que  ay  persoims  piincipales  Blusmt 
y  Ictrados  I<>a  quales  hasta  aora  ay  alii  presfw  denias  de  los  frailes  de 
sant  Ysidro  verse  an  por  la  nieinoria  que  va  con  esta.  Demas  de  lo 
dicho  abra  cinco  o  seia  meses  que  por  eiertoa  indicios  y  avisos  qiW 
Inquiaidor  general  y  el  consejo  e  inquiadorcs  tuvieron  se  entendio  qof 
en  valladolid  aalainanca  Qamora  toro  paleneia  logrofio  se  doniaticavu 
muy  sccretamente  malas  doctrinas  de  los  herrorcs  lutheranos  y  aunqoe 
la  a\'eriguacion  y  Inquisieion  deato  se  conien^'o  a  haoer  con  toda 
disimulacion  y  secreto  posible  no  dexo  de  venir  a  noticia  de  algunos 
los  culpados  entre  los  quales  fue  frai  domiugo  de  rrojas  fraile  y  pi 
dor  de  la  orden  de  sancto  dorningo  hijo  del  marques  de  po<;a  c  doD 
carlos  de  seso  que  hidoron  con  toda  dilixencia  el  fraile  ea  abitn  st^ 
y  fueron  presos  eu  navarra  adonde  ya  tenian  salvo  conduto  para  sp 
pasar  en  francia  como  lo  hicieran  si  la  buona  dilixencia  de  la  InquiadoD 
no  los  previniera  embiando  p<.»r  todos  los  puertos  y  pasos  de  loe  confines 
de  los  reynos  despana  ansi  rnaritirnos  ctimo  <le  la  tierra  fueron  traidos 
a  la  Inquisieion  de  valljidf>lid  adotule  estu  la  cortc  y  rrcside  el  Inquis- 
dor  general  y  consejo  de  Intjuisicion  y  se  an  prendido  y  estan  prcws 
otroe  muchos  coiipliccs  ansi  personas  principales  c  Illustres  e  letndos 
cuios  nonbres  van  en  el  ineiiioiial  e  sus  causas  y  proccsos  se 
prosiguen  ctm  U>do  cuydado  e  tlilixcncia  jerque  denias  de  los 
sidores  que  de  asiento  rrcsiden  en  la  liifiuisioinn  de  valladolid  el  Inqt 
sidor  general  a  pn)veido  que  dos  de  los  clel  consejo  que  asisten  con 
vaian  cada  tlia  mafiaiia  y  tarde  a  la  aiidiencia  de  las  carceles  a  oyr 
a  los  presos  y  totiiar  sus  coiifisionefi  y  proveer  lo  neresario  y  por  scT 
los  presos  muchos  y  las  causius  y  persoiias  tan  calificaclas  se  a  raandi 
venir  otros  Iniiuisidores  y  oficialea  de  otros  partidos  para  que 
juntos  Be  ayuden  para  la  brevedad  y  buena  expedicinn  de  los  ne^oei 
y  condusos  los  procesfis  esta  acordado  que  se  llamen  perlados  v  letratkt 
theologos  y  jui*ista«  do  los  riu'xr>res  y  de  mas  auetoridad  (|ue  se  hallarvo 
para  que  juiitauiente  t-rm  los  Inquisidores  los  vean  y  detenninen 
fonne  a  derecho  y  a  la  calida<l  y  gravedad  de  cada  imo. 

Hanse  embiado  Inquisidores  que  hagan  dilixencia  en  salaniaof 
toro  (^mora  I^almcia  Uigroilo  y  en  otros  lugares  donde  los  principaLeA 
domatistns  y  eiilpados  fjuestan  presos  haii  frequontado  mas  sua  com- 
unicaciones  de  t^ue  se  presume  an  lnH*ho  mucho  dailo  y  a  seviOa  se 
erabio  el  obispo  de  tara^'ona  que  a  sido  Inquisidor  muchos  afios  pan 
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que  como  ptTSona  de  oxjiiriencia  y  tic  la  (lignidatl  que  tiene  asista  con 
lo8  Inqiiisklorcs  y  porsonas  que  entienden  en  !os  negocios  de  alia  y 
de  color  y  auctoridad  a  lo  tiuc  alii  sc  hiciere  dema-s  do  lo  que  el  Inquisidor 
general  y  el  conscjo  de  la  Inquisicloti  aiudan  de  la  cortc  con  todo  el 
cuidado  y  dilixencia  posible  por  la  auctoridad  rrcal  porque  la  mag* 
inperial  y  rreai  y  la  seremainia  princesa  en  su  iionbre  han  hocho  toda 
demostracion  y  dado  U>do  fav(.»r  ansi  con  sus  cartas  y  provisiniics 
cotuo  socorrieiido  c(»n  dicz  mill  ducados  ])ara  los  gastos  que  se  an  hecho 
y  hacen  porque  del  officio  no  avia  un  rnaravedi  que  aun  para  las  pri- 
siones  de  loa  que  se  avian  auscntado  fue  necesario  quel  ar^obispo 
Inqiiisidor  general  lo  provciesc  de  su  camara. 

Puesto  que  se  an  hecho  las  dilixencias  ]x»sLbles  en  que  no  se  vendan 
ni  se  traigan  a  estos  reynos  ILbros  prohibidos  que  an  sido  la  principal 
causa  deste  dano  y  scan  hecho  censuras  dellos  toda\'ia  los  herexes 
que  Stan  en  aletnania  y  en  otras  partes  que  parece  han  tenido  corre- 
spondencia  con  algmios  destos  part<?s  an  tenido  fonna  para  nieterlos  y 
para  que  en  cl  rivmedio  desto  aya  mas  "vaxilancia  y  que  la  coniuni- 
cacion  de  estranxeitjs  de  provincias  danadas  no  hagan  mas  dano  en 
estas  se  da  orden  que  vaian  y  rresidan  Inquisidorcs  con  sus  officiales 
por  las  costas  de  la  mar  y  lugares  donde  suele  aver  concurso  de  trac- 
tantcs  y  gcntes  de  la  calidad  que  esta  dicho. 

Y  aunque  al  principio  que  se  instituio  el  officio  de  la  sancta  Inqui- 
sinif>ii  en  ostos  rreynos  en  Ueiiipt*  de  los  reyes  catholicos  tie  glorinsa 
niemoria  avia  yn<iuisieione.s  eon  t^>tlos  los  oficiales  que  ht*ran  menester 
para  Inquisiciftn  fomiada  casi  en  eada  obispado  y  como  yvan  liiini- 
nuendo  las  cnnfiseariories  de  las  hucieiuias  de  los  condeaados  con  que 
se  pagavan  h»s  offieialeH  so  ivan  tanbien  aeortando  cl  numero  de  laa 
inquisiriones  hasta  que  quedo  en  las  poeas  ([ue  agora  eon  cjue  ay  inqui- 
BJcion  que  tiene  en  bu  paiiido  quince  obispados  y  aun  para  los  officiales 
que  en  ella  rresiden  no  ay  con  que  cuinpUr  los  salarios  tenues  tpie  les 
estan  senaladns  que  no  a  sido  de  poco  inconviniente  para  la  auctoridad 
del  sancto  officio  y  aun  de  algun  escnipuln  para  los  que  tractamos  y 
aunque  algunas  vcces  se  a  puesto  en  platica  por  los  sumofi  p<jntifico8 
posados  el  rremedio  desto  no  sc  a  dado  creese*  t]UP  por  neglixencia  de 
los  que  solicitaron  y  segiind  el  tienipo  cs  tan  ]M*!igrosfi  de  liLs  hercxias 
que  se  an  levantado  parece  muy  con\nniente  y  nocesMari<i  tjue  se  aecre- 
centasen  mas  Inquisiciones  como  al  principio  las  avia  y  que  los  salarioa 
fuesen  para  podcr  sustcntar  los  officiales  y  se  perpetuasen  lo  qua!  ae 
poflria  hajser  facilmente  mandando  su  S*  apllcar  algimas  rrentas 
eclesiasticas  que  sirven  de  poco  fnict-o  a  la  iglesia  dv  dios  y  seria 
raexor  enpleado  en  sustentarse  la  Inqviisicion  que  a  andado  y  antia 
muy  qucbrantado  por  falta  desto  y  aunque  en  todos  estos  negocios  se 
entiende  con  toda  la  dilixencia  posible  no  savemos  on  que  parara 
para  adelante  si  el  sancto  officio  de  la  Inquisicion  no  tiene  de  que  se 
susentar  el  rremedio  de  lo  qual  se  spera  de  su  s&ntidad  segund  !a  aBcion 
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y  cuytlado  particular  a  tenido  siE^mpre  y  tiene  tie  hazer  mcrced  y  favor 
al  siiTicto  ntik'io. 

Considcradf)  birn  ostos  ncgocins  parcco  que  no  cicxan  dc  tenor  t\ 
principio  de  mas  Icxtjs  y  que  law  herexias  que  cl  maestro  }n&n  de  oni 
fue  acusado  y  U>s  hcrroros  que  vinieron  los  quales  Uamavan  alumbnui(« 
o  dcxadoa  naturalos  de  guadalaxara  y  de  otras  lu^ares  dc  reyno  de 
toledo  y  de  otras  partes  heran  de  lii  Kiinient^^  destas  herexias  lutherann 
sino  que  los  Inquisid<iros  que  en  aquel  tienpo  conocieron  de  aqufO'^ 
causas  no  estavan  pi-atiet)H  destos  herrores  lutheranos  para  usar  tio 
la  execucion  que  convinicra  haccrec  con  mas  rrigor  lo  qua!  y  aver  yiio 
algrunos  de  los  culpados  a  iroma  y  aver  hallado  alii  buena  aeoxida  y 
y  dbpeiisando  con  elloa  les  dieron  oeasion  dc  atreverse  a  ser  pertinaws 
en  s\is  herrores  y  dexar  sucpHJon  dellos  como  taubien  se  a  entendids 
que  de  averse  admitido  el  doctor  oxidio  a  rreeonriliacion  el  ano  <k 
cinqueBta  y  tres  por  no  alcan^ar  los  jueces  los  inconvinientes  que 
para  adelante  sc  rreprosentan  con  la  espiricneia  en  las  cosas  dcsTa  quaii- 
dad  como  esta  dirho  a  sucedido  el  dafio  que  aora  se  deacubre  en  sevilla 
piiT  ser  los  principalcs  culpados  fie  las  que  fuemn  apasionados  y  aficio- 
nados y  sequaces  del  doctor  egidio  de  quien  les  quedo  el  lenguaxe  dc 
8US  herrores  y  falsa  doctrina. 

Ansi  mesmo  sc  tiene  entendido  que  algunos  perlados  y  fnulefl  y 
otras  personas  particulares  en  estos  rremos  tienen  libros  prohibidos  6e 
auctorcs  herexes  y  de  herrores  lutheranos  y  aunque  se  an  publicado  \» 
censuras  que  por  el  sancto  officio  estan  proveidas  y  discemidas  pan 
que  no  los  tengan  y  los  exhiban  a  los  officiales  que  para  esto  ertaa 
nombrados  por  el  sancto  officio  no  los  dexan  de  tener  diciendo  <{» 
tienen  facultad  y  licencia  apostoUca  para  ello  y  demos  de!  peligro  qur 
podria  suceder  en  los  que  los  tienen  en  leerlos  como  se  entiende  que  dt 
leeree  an  danado  algunos  letrados  y  otras  personas  es  tanbieii  de  mucho 
peligTo  que  algimos  de  los  que  los  tienen  dexan  libremente  leerioa  a 
los  de  su  casa  y  personas  que  entran  en  ella  8eg:und  se  tiene  rrelacirti 
dello  convernia  que  su  santidad  proveyese  rrevocando  por  su  bnve 
todas  las  licencias  y  facultades  que  se  an  dado  para  tener  libn«  pro- 
hibidos  por  la  iglesLa  catholica  y  por  el  santo  officio  niand&ndo  wo 
graves  penas  que  no  los  tengan  y  que  los  que  tienen  Ins  entreguen 
luego  al  sancto  officio  y  que  pueda  prooeder  con  todo  rrigor  rontn 
los  que  hizieren  lo  contrario  e  imjwniendo  grandes  censiiraa  v  exo> 
munion  late  sentencie  a  los  confesores  ansi  curas  frailes  como  otiw 
qualesquier  sacerdotes  hagan  preguntas  particulares  a  los  peiiitenttt 
si  tienen  libros  prohibidos  o  de  mala  doctrina  o  si  saben  o  hagati  oydr 
quien  los  tenga  o  ayan  dicho  alguna  cosa  contra  nuestra  sancta 
catholica  o  contra  lo  que  tiene  la  sancta  madre  iglesia  de  rrn 
que  los  que  hallaren  que  algo  desto  tienen  o  saben  no  los  asuelban 
que  vaian  a  decirlo  a  la  Inquisieion  porqtie  del  descuido  o  malicia 
algunos  confesores  se  entiende  que  a  avido  mucho  dano  so  color 
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corrocioii  frat^nia  y  no  paroco  que  rlexa  do  scr  <le  mucho  yi)convinienie 
la  clausula  iiuo  en  la.s  biilais  ilc  oru(,'mla  y  otras  bulas  se  concede  faoultad 
de  piidtT  eli'xir  confewir  (|ual  t|umieren  por  (jue  v.\.n\  est(»  no  pueden 
tentT  buena  cuetita  los  curaiios  de  sus  jierocliianos, 

Atento  lo  qual  y  que  cstos  hcrrores  y  herexiaa  que  se  an  comen(^ado 
a  domaticar  y  senibrar  de  luthero  y  bus  secaces  en  espana  an  sido  a 
nmnera  de  sedLci()n  o  nu»tin  y  enire  personas  princijjales  a  sido  en 
linaxe  mligion  y  hacienda  eonio  en  deud(i.s  prineipales  de  (piien  ay 
gran  soapecha  que  podrian  suueder  niayores  danos  si  Be  usai^e  con  elltia 
de  la  beniguidad  que  se  a  usailo  en  el  sancto  officio  con  loa  convertidos 
de  la  ley  dc  nioisen  y  de  la  secla  de  inahoma  que  coniuneinente  an  sido 
gente  baxa  y  de  quien  n<»  se  teniia  alteracioii  ni  escandulo  en  el  rt'vno 
eouio  Kf!  podria  tener  o  8os]x'rhar  en  Ins  eulpados  desstjLs  niaterias 
lutheranas  ausi  por  lo  ya  dicho  e<iiTio  por  ser  materia  de  lihertad  de 
obligaciones  y  precept4>s  de  la  iglesia  que  cA  pueblo  liene  por  pesudos 
y  se  aficionaria  facilniente  a  liliertarse  y  podria  ser  (|iie  los  lucpiisidores 
apost-olicns  y  consiiltores  y  tiinbien  loa  ordinarios  que  an  de  scr  Ua- 
madoK  para  la  detemuiiacion  de  loa  neg<jeios  o  alginitts  dellijw  al  tienipo 
de  votar  y  sentenciar  los  procesos  tuviesen  algun  i-sorupulo  de  rrelaxar 
al  bra<,'o  8<'^Iar  alguno  de  las  eulpatlos  que  serian  perKoiias  de  calidad 
para  ailmitirloa  a  niiserieordia  se  sospeeha  que  no  cuiiplirian  las  peni- 
tencias  o  carcelcs  que  les  fuesen  impuestas  con  la  huniildad  y  paciencia 
que  lo  suolen  hacer  las  otras  personns  de  mas  baxa  siierte  y  par  la 
qualidad  de  las  tales  personam  y  de  mis  deudos  podrian  Kueeder  niayores 
inconvinientes  y  escandalos  ansi  en  lo  de  la  rrrlixion  rnuTo  en  lo  de  la 
pulilica  pax  y  sosiepo  del  rreyno  y  por  todo  esU)  converiiia  rnueho  ([uc 
Bu  aantiflad  roncediese  y  Tuandase  por  un  breve  a  los  Inquisidnrea 
apostolicoa  y  consultorea  que  sin  teiuor  ni  esrnipulo  de  yrrc^daridad 
ni  de  otra  cosa  pudiesen  rrelaxar  y  rrelaxasen  al  bra<^n  sepjlar  ansi  a  las 
personas  culpadas  de  quien  verisimilmente  s(*  pudir^si*  teni(»r  o  sf>3perhar 
altcracion  en  la  republira  ehrintianao  pierturbacion  tie  la  paz  y  quietud 
del  reyno  como  a  loa  doinaglitiis  destas  hercxias  y  a  los  que  principal- 
mente  fueren  culpados  en  quien  a  los  juecea  pareciere  eonviniento  iisar 
de!a  exeeueion  dc  la  jnsticia  exemplar  aunque  fuesen  personas  consti- 
tuidas  en  qualquier  dignidad  seglar  o  pontifical  y  eclesiastioa  y  de  qual- 
(|U!tT  orden  habitf>  y  rreliginn  y  esta<Io  que  scan  ronociendo  de  sua 
causas  y  procediendo  contra  ellos  a  cautura  y  exeeueion  de  sus  scn- 
tencias  dando  a  los  dichos  Inquisidores  y  consultores  libre  poder  y 
alvedrio  para  usar  del  rrigorque  la  calidad  de  los  negocios  y  tiempos 
y  del  temor  de  lo  eontrario  delloa  para  In  fncturo  lo  rrequiere  y  que  se 
puednn  estender  etiam  ultra  terminoH  juns  communis. 

Algunos  afios  a  que  en  cstas  Inquisiciones  no  se  hallaran  culpados 
sine  muy  pocos  en  los  herrores  de  la  lei  de  moisen  ha<^ta  aora  de  pncos 
dia.s  ara  que  en  la  Inqnisicinn  de  murcia  se  an  descubirto  muclios 
personas  culpadas  en  esto  del  judaisnio  y  aunque  dc  algunos  sc  a  hcclio 
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justicia  en  un  acto  solene  que  alii  se  celebro  de  la  fee  estan  presce  y 
para  prenderse  otras  muchas  persozias  de  calidad  que  no  es  de  menos 
ynportancia  que  los  otros  negocios  que  se  ofrecen. 

Ansi  mesmo  a  avido  y  ai  mucho  en  que  entender  con  loe  nuevn 
convertidos  de  moros  de  los  reinos  de  castilla  granada  aragon  y  valenca 
que  por  bivir  libremente  en  la  seta  de  mahoma  se  pasavan  a  ververift 
y  los  mas  de  los  que  quedavan  no  dexavan  de  guardar  las  cerimonitt 
de  la  dicha  secta  a  se  dado  la  mejor  orden  que  a  side  posible  para  in» 
asegurarlos  de  que  an  de  ser  tractados  con  clemencia  como  parecio 
que  convenia  para  su  quietud  y  para  su  enmienda  y  buena  ynstruckm 
y  doctrina  Christiana  para  que  cesen  las  ofensas  que  cometian  contn 
dios  nuestro  sefior  con  su  mal  bivir  y  para  justificar  la  execucion  de  la 
justicia  y  castigo  que  se  hiciere  en  los  culpados. 


IX. 

Expulsion  op  English  and  Scotch  Peotestantb  in  1625. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Libro  19,  fol.  239). 
(See  p.  466). 

Senor.  Luego  que  per  el  ano  de  1605  se  hicieron  las  paces  entre  d 
Sefior  Roy  Don  Felipe  3,  Padre  de  V.  Mag*  (que  santa  gloria  aya)  y 
Serenisimos  Archiduques  con  los  Reynos  de  Inglaterra  y  Escocia,  para 
que  los  capitulos  de  ellas  pertenecicntes  al  comercio  tuviesen  efecto, 
precedicndo  pcriiiision  de  su  Santidad,  parecio  conveniente  ordenar 
que  no  fuesen  molestados  las  personas  que  de  los  dichos  Reynos  de 
Inglaterra  y  Escocia  pasasen  a  los  de  V.  Mag**,  por  razon  de  la  concien- 
cia  y  religion,  como  con  efecto  se  mand6  d  las  Inquisiciones  de  cstos 
Reynos,  solo  con  fin  de  asegurar  mas  la  contratacion  y  paz,  y  haviendciise 
rompido  como  cs  notorio  sin  causa  ni  razon  por  los  dichos  Reynos  de 
Inglaterra  toniaiido  las  armas  contra  los  de  V.  Mag**  cesan  las  eausas 
de  la  permision  que  su  Santidad  did  en  consideracion  de  las  paces,  y 
me  hallo  obligado  en  concicncia  a  procurar  obiar  los  inconvenient*^ 
y  danos  que  pucdcn  rcsultar  a  los  catholicos  de  la  comunicacion  y 
trato  con  tan  perniciosos  y  pcrtinaces  herejes  como  son  los  naturales 
de  aquellos  Reynos,  no  pemiiticndo  que  vivan  ni  esten  en  estos  de  V. 
Mag'*  y  lo  contrario  sera  contravcnir  d  la  voluntad  de  su  Santidad  y 
faltar  yo  d  las  obligaciones  dc  fiel  vasallo  de  V.  Mag**  y  de  mi  officio 
y  para  cumplir  con  todo  he  ordenado  que  se  publique  un  edicto  en  esta 
corte  y  en  las  ciudades  y  lugares  principales  de  estos  Reynos  para 
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que  todos  los  naturales  de  los  de  Inglaterra  y  Escocia  que  no  fueren 
Catholicos  y  reconocieren  d  la  Santa  Iglesia  catholica  Romana  salgan 
dentro  de  veynte  dias  de  todos  los  Re3Tios  y  sefiorios  de  V.  Mag*  con 
apercebimiento  que  pasado  el  dicho  termino  seran  castigados  por  el 
santo  officio  los  transgresores,  y  de  hacerlo  assi  resulta  muy  gran  ser- 
vicio  d  Dios  y  benefficio  d  estos  Reynos,  donde  la  santa  fe  catholica 
se  ha  conservado  en  su  pureza  mediante  el  santo  celo  y  vi^ancia  de 
V.  Mag*  y  los  senores  Reyes  sus  predecesores,  y  por  ser  negocio  grave 
y  de  que  es  razon  tenga  V.  Mag*  noticia  no  lo  he  querido  executar  sin 
dar  dello  cuento  primero  a  V.  Mag*  que  en  todo  mandara  lo  que  fuere 
servido.  En  Madrid,  9  de  Noviembre  de  1625.  Sefialada  del  El™* 
Senor  Inquisidor  general. 


X 

Edict  of  PROHiBrnoN  of  a  Book. 

(From  a  Formulary  in  Archivo  hist6rico  nacional,  Inquisicion  de 

Toledo,  Legajo  498). 

(See  p.  484). 

CABTA  PARA  REMITIR    EDICTOS. 

Con  esta  se  le  remite  el  edicto  yncluso  en  que  se  prohiven  los  papeles 
y  libros  que  en  el  se  mencionan,  y  asi  en  reciviendole  en  el  primer  dia 
de  Domingo  6  fiesta  de  guardar,  le  hara  publicar  al  ofertorio  de  la  misa 
combentual  que  se  dixere  en  la  parrochial  de  la  villa  6  lugar,  y  un  tanto 
del  autorizado  del  notario  se  pondra  6.  las  puertas  principales  de  dicha 
parrochial  (  y  le  remitira  original  6.  los  lugares  que  se  contienen  d  la 
margen).  Y  esto  se  dice  quando  se  remite  el  mismo  d  otras  partes  y 
se  le  ponen  los  lugares  d  la  margen,  y  se  firma  dicha  carta  de  los  sefiores 
Inqiiisidores  y  se  refrenda  de  un  secretario.  Quando  se  le  remite  algun 
expm-gatorio  se  le  dice  al  comisario  que  ante  dos  religiosos  los  mas 
doctos,  y  sino  hubiere  dos  sacerdotes,  haga  el  expurgatorio  al  tenor  del 
que  se  le  remite,  y  que  ponga  en  el  principio  de  los  que  expurgare  y 
borrare  como  los  expiu-gd  en  tantos  de  tal  mes  y  afio. 

edicto   en  Qt7E  SE  PROHIBEN  LIBROS. 

Nos  los  inquisidores  Appostolicos  contra  la  heretica  pravedad  y 
apostasia  en  todo  el  reyno  de  Navarra,  obispado  de  Calahorra  y  la 
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Calzada  y  de  su  distrito  etc.  hacemos  saver  §.  todos  y  qualesquier 
personas  de  qualquier  estado  preheminencia  y  condicion  que  seao, 
exemptos  y  non  exemptos,  deste  nuestro  distrito  que,  al  servicio  de 
Dios  nuestro  senor,  bien  y  utilidad  de  nuestra  santa  fee  Catholica  y 
religion  Christiana,  combiene  y  es  necesario  se  recojan  y  prohivan  yn 
totum  los  libros  y  papeles  siguientes.  Primeramente  (aqui  se  ponai 
los  libros  que  se  prohiven  y  acavando  se  dice)  Por  tanto  por  el  tenor 
de  las  presentes  mandamos  so  pena  de  excomunion  mayor  latse  sen- 
tentisB,  trina  canonica  monicione  premisa,  y  de  eada  cinquenta  mfl 
maravedis  para  gastos  del  santo  officio,  que  ninguna  persona  en  euro 
poder  se  h^aren  dichos  libros  6  papeles  no  pueda  leerlos  mano  escriptcB 
ni  ympresos  de  los  dichos  ni  de  otras  qualesquier  impresiones,  bender- 
los  ni  ymprimirlos  de  nuebo,  antes  bien  dentro  de  tercero  dia  los  traigan 
d  este  Santo  Officio  6  los  entreguen  al  Comisario  en  euio  distrito  se 
hallare,  con  apercivimiento  que  lo  no  haciendo  dentro  del  dicho  ter- 
mino  procederemos  contra  los  que  reveldes  fueren  por  todo  rigor  dd 
derecho,  como  contra  personas  ynobedientes  d  los  mandamientoe  y 
censuras  del  Santo  Officio.  Dado  en  la  Inquisicion  de  Logrono  i 
....  Finnan  los  senores  Inquisidores  y  rrefrendalo  iin  secretaria 
Y  88  escrive  en  papel  d  lo  ancho. 


XI. 

Commission  for  the  Examination  of  Libraries. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Inquisicion,  Sala  40,  Libro  4,  fol.  233). 
(See  p.  487). 

Nos,  Don  Fernando  de  Vald^s,  por  la  divina  miseracion  arzobispo 
de  Scvilla  etc.  confiando  de  las  letras  y  recta  conciencia  de  vos  el  r^ 
licenciado  Martin  del  Pozo  provisor  en  cl  obispado  de  Tarazona.  y 
que  bien  y  dilixentemcnte  hareis  lo  que  por  nos  vos  fuere  cncomendaiio. 
por  el  thenor  de  la  prcsente  vos  damos  poder  y  facultad  para  que 
podais  visitar  y  visiteis  todas  las  librerias  de  qualesquier  librcros. 
monesterios,  universidades  y  personas  particulares  que  estan  y  rrosiden 
en  todo  el  dostricto  del  dicho  obispado  para  ver  si  ay  alp^unos  libnio 
hereticos,  sospechosos  y  escandalosos  ansi  de  los  contonidos  en  el  catha- 
logo  de  los  libros  rreprovados  como  de  los  que  contengan  en  si  alin::i 
herror  6  sospecha  del  y  mandamos  k  todos  y  qualesquier  personas 
de  qualquier  estado  ordcn  y  rreligion  y  qualidad  que  sean,  que  vf'? 
muestren  y  dexen  ver  las  dichas  sus  librerias  y  libros  que  tuvieren 
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para  el  dicho  efecto,  lo  qual  hagan  y  cumplan  so  pena  de  sentencia 
dexcomunion  mayor  late  sentencie  y  de  docientos  ducados  de  oro  k 
cada  uno  que  lo  contrario  hiciere  para  los  gastos  del  sancto  officio,  y 
los  rreprobadoS;  sospechosos  b  malsonantes  que  hallaredes  y  las  infor- 
maciones  que  recibieredes  contra  las  personas  que  tuvieren  los  dichos 
libros  las  remetid  k  los  r*'*  Inquisidores  de  ^a^&go^B'  para  que  vista 
hagan  en  el  dicho  negocio  justicia,  para  lo  qual  todo  vos  damos  el 
dicho  nuestro  poder  y  cometemos  nuestras  veces.  Dada  en  Valladolid 
k  13  dias  de  abril,  aflo  1559.  F.  Hispalens.  For  xnandado  de  su  S** 
111™,  Fedro  de  Tapia. 


XIL 

Licence  to  Read  a  Bible  in  Italian. 

(Archivo  de  Simancas,  Sala  40,  Libro  4,  fol.  126). 
(See  p.  628). 

Nos,  Don  Juan  Tavera,  Inquisidor  General  contra  la  heretica  prar 
vedad  en  los  Reinos  y  Sefiorios  de  su  Magestad  etcetera.  For  quanto 
por  parte  de  vos  la  muy  ilustre  senora  Duquesa  de  Soma  nos  ha  seido 
pedido  que  se  vos  diese  licencia  de  tener  Biblia  traducida  en  vulgar 
toscano  y  leer  en  ella,  confiando  de  vuestro  buen  celo  y  devocion,  vos 
damos  licencia  y  facultad  para  que  tengais  la  dicha  Biblia  en  toscano 
y  leais  en  ella  por  espacio  y  termino  de  un  ano  no  embargante  qualquier 
prohibicion  que  en  contrario  sea  fecha  sin  caer  ni  incurrir  por  ella  en 
pena  algima,  en  testimonial  de  lo  qual  mandamos  dar  la  presente 
firmada  de  nuestro  nombre  y  refrendado  del  secretario  de  la  general 
Inquisicion. 

Dada  en  la  villa  de  Madrid  k  veinte  de  Hebrero  de  mil  quinientos 
quarenta  y  tres  anos. 

I.  Cardinalis. 

Por  xnandado  de  su  ilustrisima  y  reverendisima  senoria. 

HiERONIMO    ZURITA. 
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A  History  of  the 
Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages 

BY 

HENRY  C.  LEA,  LL.D, 

Author  of  "A  History  of  the  Intjuisition  of  Spain,"  etc. 

Three  volumes,  octavo.    $7.50,  net,  per  set. 

"  There  are  some  books  which  reveal  the  loftiest  effort  of  a  broad  and 
earnest  life ;  such  a  book  springs  from  the  highest  aims,  and  will  therefore 
be  recognized  not  only  as  scientific,  but  as  giving  impulse  to  the  intellectual 
action  and  aspiration  of  its  epoch.  Such  a  book  is  the  *Histoiy  of  the 
Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  by  Henry  Charles  Lea." — Frankjurter 
Zeitungj  January  10,  1906. 


History  of  the  United  States 

From  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the  Restoration  of  Home 
Rule  at  the  South  in  1877 

BY 

JAMES  FORD  RHODES,  LL.D. 

Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Seven  volumes,  octavo.    Cloth,  S17.50,  net,  per  set;  half  calf,  S32.00, 
net,  per  set;  three-quarters  levant,  $40.00,  net,  per  set. 


"The  work  is  thoroughly  admirable  in  point  of  style — clear,  concise, 
and  really  fascinating  in  its  narrative.  A  more  thoroughly  readable  book 
has  seldom  been  written  in  any  department  of  literature." 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  see  a  more  complete  or  better  balanced 
history  of  our  great  dvil  war." — The  Nation. 
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A  History  of  Modern  England 

By  HERBERT  PAUL 
Five  volumes,  8vo.,  cloth,  $12.50,  nety  per  set. 

"  Readers  of  Mr,  Paul's  'Matthew  Arnold,'  in  the  English  Men  of  Letten 
Series,  will  expect  from  him  a  book  fearlessly  and  engagingly  written,  to 
say  the  least.  Far  from  being  disappointed  by  this  brilliant  young  studenl 
journalist  and  politician  (we  use  the  word  in  its  best  sense),  they  are  here 
to  receive  all  this  and  much  more.  ...  He  has  that  particular  recom- 
mendation of  being  able  to  evoke  again  in  the  reader  of  today  a  live  interest 
in  political  questions  setded  long  ago,  and  to  reintroduce  into  the  politics 
of  the  mid-century  the  personal  element  so  likely  to  be  wanting  in  the 
merely  constitutional  history.  .  .  .  All  in  all,  Uie  author  has  given  us  a 
history  instinct  with  the  life  of  the  English  nation.  He  has  the  rare  virtue 
of  understanding  his  countrymen,  and,  though  he  has  the  pride  of  an 
Englishman  in  the  achievements  of  England,  he  is  scrupulously  just  in 
treating  of  her  political  activity.  .  ,  .  Indeed,  besides  a  full  account  d 
English  politics  and  intellectual  life,  we  have  a  practically  complete  history 
of  European  affairs  during  the  same  period." — The  New  York  Times. 


The  Cambridge  Modern  Histor)^ 

Planned  by  the  late  LORD  ACTON,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  ci 

Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D.,  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  Litt.D.. 
and  STANLEY  LEATHES,  M.A. 

To  be  complete  in  twelve  royal  8vo.  volumes,  each  S4.00,  n4 
(carriage  extra),  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  a  year. 

I.    THE  RENAISSANCE.  Ready.  VII.  THE  UNITED   STATES    Rcjcr 

II.    THE  REFORMATION.  Ready.         VIII.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLLT'lON. 

III.  THE  WARS  OF  RELIGION.  Ready. 

Ready.  IX.  NAPOLEON.   Ready. 

IV.  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.  X.  RESTORATION     AND    RFAf- 

Ready.  TION. 

V.  BOURBONS  AND  STUARTS.  XI.  THE  GROWTH   OF  N.ATIO.V 

VI.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  ALITIES, 

XII.  THE  LATEST  AGE. 

PRESS  COMMENT  ON  THE  SVORK  AS  ISSUED  .- 
"Themost  full,  comprehensive  and  scientific  history  of  modem  timcsin  the  Engiii 

language,  or  in  any  language." — The  Evening  Post,  New  York. 

"There  can  be  no  question  about  the  great  value  of  the  work — in  fact,  it    is  in^-a!-- 

ablc  to  every  historical  student." — The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

"A  work  of  great  value.     It  may  justly  claim  to  have  no  rival  in   English."— r« 

Atlantic  Monthly^  Boston. 
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